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MINUTES OF THE BIENNIAL MEETING 
OF 


The American Missionary Association 


IN 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
SOCIETIES, 


Held in Plymouth Church, Seattle, Washington, June 30, 1931 


The President, Rev. William Horace Day, called the joint session 
to order at 11.00 a.m., and a quorum was found to be present. Prayer 
was offered by Col. Raymond H. Robbins. 


Voted: ‘That the minutes of the annual meetings of the Home Societies, held 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29, 1930, he approved. 

Voted: That the following amendments to the Constitution and By-laws of 
The American Missionary Association, formally proposed at the annual meeting 
of said Association, held in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29, 1930, he adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I1I. Membership. 


3. There shall also be sixty corporate members-at-large to be elected by ballot 
im the following manner: At the Biennial Meeting of 1931, there shall be elected 
thirty members-at-large to serve for four years and thirty members to serve for 
two years. At each subsequent Biennial Meeting a successor to each corporate 
member-at-large whose term expires at that meeting shall be elected, also such 
additional number as may be required to fill vacancies, to hold office during the 
remainder of the terms of those whose places they fill. The list of corporate 
members-at-large thus elected shall include all members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, both elected and ex-officiis, and at least one-third of the corporate members- 
at-large shall be women. 

6. At any meeting of the Association all pastors of Congregational churches 
and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in response to an 
invitation from the Executive Committee or the Administrative Committee of the 
Asssociation shall be Corresponding Members with privileges of the floor but no 
vote. Others may be elected as Corresponding Members. 


By-Laws 


Article I. Meetings of the Association. 

1. Regular meetings of this Association shall be held annually and in years 
when the National Council holds regular sessions the annual meeting shall be held 
in connection with the National Council. This meeting shall be known as the 
Biennial Meeting. In other years the annual meeting shall be held at such time 
and place in the United States as the Association at the Biennial Meeting shall 
appoint or, on failure of such appointment, as the Executive Committee or its 
Administrative Committee shall appoint. Notice of each regular meeting shall be 
published in the official organ of the denomination at least thirty days prior to the 
date of the meeting. 
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2. Special meetings shall be called by vote of the Executive Committee or the 
Administrative Committee, notice being mailed to each voting member of the 
Association at his last known address not later than thirty days prior to the date 
set, said notice stating the time and place of the meeting and specifying the busi- 
ness to be transacted thereat. 


Article II. Officers. : 

1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, one or more Vice- 
Presidents, and Executive Secretary or Secretaries, one or more Secretaries of 
Promotion, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, Auditors, and an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of thirty-nine members (including President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents), at least one-third of whom shall be women, and an Administrative Com- 
mittee all of whom shall be elected by ballot as follows: 

(a) The President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, and Auditors shall 
be elected by the Association at each Biennial Meeting for two-year terms, on 
nomination by the Nominating Committee. 7 

2. (f) All officers, directors, and committee members of the Association 
shall take office immediately following the meeting at which they are elected and 
shall serve until their successors have been elected and shall have accepted office. 

(g) In case of death, resignation or inability to act of the President, either 
Vice-President, the Treasurer, the Auditors or any of the secretaries or members 
of the Executive Committee, the Executive Committee may elect a successor at 
any regular meeting, or at a special meeting called for this purpose, to hold the 
office thus vacated until the next Biennial Meeting of the Association. 

4. (a) The Administrative Committee shall consist of fifteen members, at 
least one-third of whom shall be women, nine of whom shall be members of the 
Executive Committee. Of these nine, one or more may be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the other Congregational Boards. They shall be ap- 
pointed each year by the Executive Committee to serve for one year or until their 
successors are appointed and take office. 


Article III. Meetings. 

2. Regular meetings of the Administrative Committee shall be held monthly 
on the second Tuesday. Five members shall constitute a quorwm. Special meet- 
ings may be called at the written request of two members of the Committee. The 
call for any special meeting and the notices sent out shall state the business to be 
considered. Due notice of regular and special meetings shall be sent to members. 


The Nominating Committee presented nominations for officers, 
directors, and corporate members-at-large of the A. M. A. as follows: 


Officers: 
President, William Horace Day, D.D. 
First Vice-President, Mr. George E. Haynes 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. B. J. Newman 
Third Vice-President, Prof. H. Shelton Smith 
Recording Secretary, Herbert W. Gates 
Auditor, C. P. Childs 


Directors (Term ending 1935) : 


Mrs. L. O. Baird Rev. C. S. Mills 

Rev. M. R. Boynton Mr. Dwight L. Rogers 
Mrs. F. F. Clark Rev. T. M. Shipherd 
Rey. T. T. Giffen Rev. L. E. Smith 
Hon. E. V. Grabill Mrs. D. C. Turner 
Mrs. E. A. Harvey Rey. Luther A. Weigle 
Mr. H. W. Hincks Mr. C. C. West 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare Mrs. H. P. Willcox 


Mrs. W. L. James Mr. Loren N. Wood 
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Corporate Members-at-Large (Term ending 1935) the above-named officers, 
directors and the following-named persons: 


Miss Mary Moore Rev. H.-W. Gates 
Rey. E. W. Cross Mrs. Roy B. Guild 
Miss Marion V. Cuthbert Mrs. L. R. Howard 
Mrs. L. R. Eastman Rev. A. G. Walton 


Voted: That the Secretary cast one ballot for the persons nominated for the 
respective offices. 

The ballot was cast and the persons named were declared elected 
to their respective offices. 

The Secretary read nominations by the Board of Directors for 
Treasurer and Executive Secretaries as follows: 


Treasurer: Mr. William T. Boult 
Executive Secretaries: Rev. George L. Cady, Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 


Voted: That the Secretary cast one ballot for the persons nominated. 


In view of previous custom, in accordance with the provisions sug- 
gested by the By-laws of the National Council, it was felt that nomina- 
tions for all officers, directors, and corporate members-at-large should 
be presented on printed ballots with space provided for the indication 
of alternate choices.. 


Voted: To reconsider the former actions by which these officers had been 
elected at this meeting. 

Voted: That all these nominations be referred back to the Nominating Com- 
mittee and that they be requested to present printed ballots at a later session to be 
determined by the Business Committee of the National Council. 

Voted: That the Commission on Missions be elected as the Committee on 
Promotion for the Home Societies for the coming biennium. 


The meeting adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman. 


Adjourned Meeting 
Wednesday, July 1, at 11.30 A.M. 


The printed ballots, bearing the names of those nominated for 
Directors and Corporate Members-at-large by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, were distributed. The tellers reported a total of 254 votes, of 
which 246 were cast for all of the candidates named, with eight scatter- 
ing. The persons nominated were declared elected. 

Printed ballots, bearing the names of those nominated for Treas- 
urers and Executive Secretaries of the Home Societies by the Directors 
were distributed and voted. The tellers reported a total of 271 ballots 
cast, of which each person nominated received a majority. These per- 
sons were thereupon declared elected to their respective offices. 
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The Secretary reported an action taken by the Board of Directors, 
as follows: 


“To recommend to the Home Societies at their adjourned session to be held 
Wednesday, July 1, that the provisions in the National Council By-laws concern- 
ing the election of Officers, Directors, and Corporate Members-at-Large by printed 
ballots be incorporated in the By-laws of each of the Home Societies. 


Voted: That this recommendation be adopted and that the By-laws of each 
of the Home Societies be amended in such manner as is necessary to meet these 
requirements. 


Adjourned Meeting 
Thursday, July 2, at 9.15 A.M. 


The meeting was called to order by President Day for the presenta- 
tion of the following items of business: 


Voted: That the nominations by the Board of Directors of the Rev. C. C. 
Merrill, Rev. W. P. Minton and Miss Mary Preston, as Promotional Secretaries 
of each of the Home Societies, be approved and that they be declared duly elected. 


Voted: That the following resolution, adopted by the General Council of 
Congregational and Christian Churches as a statement of principles governing 
the meetings of that body, be approved and adopted as applying to all meetings of 
the Home Societies. 

Whereas, The Congregational and Christian missionary and educational work 
has as one of its essential objects the elimination of race prejudice and the de- 
velopment of Christian relations between races and groups: 

And Whereas, In connection with the National Council meetings in recent 
years certain of our fellowworkers and members of the Council have been re- 
peatedly refused hotel accommodations, and have suffered other discriminations on 
account of race or color; 

And Whereas, The only fair and practical method of preventing the recur- 
rence of such situations is by dealing with them at the beginning of arrangements, 

Be it Therefore, Resolved, That the General Council of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches adopt the following principles as governing the holding 
of their official meetings and recommend the same to other organizations of these 
denominations : 


1. That the invitation to meet in any city or town shail be accepted only where 
reasonable assurance has been given by major hotels that all members of its 
fellowship, regardless of race or color, shall be received on equal terms. 

2. That only such hotels shall be designated or used as official headquarters 
as shall assure fair and equal reception and treatment of all members. MHead- 
quarters largely used by officials shall classify as official headquarters. 

3. Any committee signifying its intention to invite the Council or other organ- 
ization to meet in its city or town, shall be informed, in advance of these re- 
quirements. 


Secretary Cady gave notice of the following amendments to the 
By-laws to be acted upon at the next annual meeting of the Association: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article IV. Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at any Biennial Meeting by two-thirds of 
the members present and voting, notice of the amendment having been given at a 
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previous annual meeting. However, an amendment may be made without such 
notice, provided said amendment is recommended by the Executive Committee. 


By-Laws 


Article IV. Duties of Officers and Committees. 

7. (e) (last sentence) This Committee shall, when occasion requires, direct 
sale and transfer of stocks, invest any funds of the Association, not required or 
designated for current expenses. 

8. For the more effective administration of the work of this Association in 
correlation with that of the other Home Boards, this Association shall be repre- 
sented on such Cabinet or other codperative agency as may be authorized by the 
Directors of the Home Boards. The manner of such representation and the duties 
of the representatives shall be as prescribed by the rules of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association. 


Article IX. Amendments may be made to these By-laws by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at any annual meeting, the same having been 
proposed in writing at a previous annual meeting. However, an amendment may 
be made without such notice, provided said amendment is recommended by the 
Executive Committee. 

Voted: That the printed report of The American Missionary Association be 
received and approved. 

Voted: That the reports of the Secretaries be received and approved. 

Voted: To ratify all actions taken in the joint session of the Congregational 
Home Societies affecting the interests of The American Missionary Association. 


The President declared the meeting of the Home Societies ad- 
journed. 


HERBERT W. GatTEs, 
Recording Secretary. 


(Omission in the Report of the Annual Meeting held in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, May 29, 1929, as printed in the Eighty-third Annual Report 
of the American Missionary Association.) 


The Nominating Committee through its Chairman, Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon, presented in printed form the names of officers and board 
members of the Home Boards for the ensuing term, and the following 
persons were elected: 


Tue AMERICAN Misstonary ASSOCIATION 
President—Rev. William Horace Day 
First Vice-President—Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. P. E. Somers 
Treasurer—William T. Boult 
Secretaries—Rev. George L. Cady, Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 
Promotional Secretary—Charles C. Merrill 


Directors oF Home Boarps 
To fill vacancy in 1931 group 


Miss E. B. Cramton | 
Miss Marion Gary, resigned 
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Term expires 1933 


Mr. Frank E. Bogart 
Rev. Joel Harper 

Mr. Harry M. Pflager 
Mrs. Ada S. Anderson 
Rev. O. J. Tiede 

Rey. L. L. Barber 

Mr. A. J. Crockett 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer 
Mr. P. R. Ziegler 


Rev. Robert W. Coe 

Rey. F. Q. Blanchard 

Mr. G. E. Haynes 

Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
Mrs. B. J. Newman 

Mrs. M. S. Freeman 
Mrs. L. R. Rounds 

Rey. Jay T. Stocking 

Mr. George M. Whittlesey 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


FREDERICK L. BROWNLEE, Executive Secretary 


WitiraM A. DaNiEL, Associate Executive Secretary 


An Alumnus Inspires Us All 


Henry Curtis McDowell sailed for Galangue, Angola, West Africa, 
with the hope of at least a month’s rest en route. His year’s furlough 
began with studies at Hartford Seminary during the winter months. 
Then began a trek across the continent in a Chevrolet car with almost 
incessant speaking. He is a man with a message which he knows how 
to deliver. He is a great blessing to Africa and the world; an in- 
estimable credit to Talladega College and the American Missionary 
Association! He and his wife, Mr. Coles and his wife—all four of 
them from Talladega—beautifully connect up with and round out, as 
it were, the romantic story of The Amistad and the Association’s be- 
ginnings in the Mendi Mission of West Africa, which was transferred 
over three-quarters of a century ago to the United Brethren. 


Education of Negroes Nationally Recognized 


A national advisory committee on the education of Negroes has 
been created and made an integral part of the educational division of 
the United States Department of the Interior. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
a Negro, was appointed as Specialist for this committee. The American 
Missionary Association was honored in the choice of its Associate 
Executive Secretary, Dr. W. A. Daniel, as a member of the committee. 
Miss Fannie Williams, a graduate of Straight College, is also a member. 


Howard University’s Income Stabilized 


Another achievement of national importance was the commitment 
on the part of Congress to a settled policy in its financial support of 
Howard University. Thus Howard becomes secure as a national uni- 
versity. Credit is due largely to Dr. Mordecai Johnson. 


The South Takes Anti-Lynching in Earnest 


It is noteworthy that during the past year, under the direction of 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, the South set up a strong 
committee charged with the responsibility to make a first-hand study of 
lynching. The following editorial summary of the Committee’s report 


ab 
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in the leading white newspaper of Macon, Georgia, is as significant with 
reference to changing public sentiment in the South as the facts of the 


report are important: 


Two of the twenty-one persons lynched in 1930 were innocent entirely; in five 
other cases there was no certainty that the mobs got the guilty parties and in six 
more cases, there was doubt of guilt. In half the cases of lynching, there is 
doubt of guilt. 

Less than one-fourth of the persons lynched since 1890 have been accused of 
assaults upon white women—22 percent only were even accused of crimes against 
or attempts upon white women. 

The claim that courts do not convict Negroes and that lynchings, therefore, 
are necessary, is refuted by figures. 

Mob leaders can be easily identified, but seldom are because of the cowardice 
or connivance of officers of the law. Z 

The old notion that it is necessary to lynch Negroes to keep them terrorized 
where they outnumber white persons is shattered by statistics which show that 
the higher percentage of lynchings is not in thickly settled black belts, but in the 
more sparsely settled sections like Florida, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The commission found also a “probable connection” between illiteracy and 
crime, in that not one of the mob victims of 1930 had as much as a high school 
education, one only had gone beyond the fifth grade and eleven were practically 
or totally illiterate. The commission does not say so, but it would no doubt have 
found a high percentage of illiteracy in the mobs that lynched, if it could have 
“psychographed” the mob members. Lynchings are products of ignorance and 
cowardice. The commission’s investigators did find that the “probable partici- 
pants” in mobs were “poorly educated, propertyless, and irresponsible, often unem- 
ployed and sometimes with court records.” 


Education and Race Relations 


Young people in the white colleges of the South are turning away 
from the traditional attitude of their parents and grandparents so far 
as Negroes are concerned. These colleges now offer 140 curriculum 
courses dealing in one way or another with the “race problem,” forty 
of which have to do entirely withi racial issues. Week-end retreats 
of colored and white students at which race problems are discussed 
frankly in an atmosphere of sincere interracial fellowship are not un- 
common. The presentation of distinguished leaders of the Negro race 
in college chapels frequently disproves in an hour the misrepresentations 
of generations. Most fruitful of all are the intergroup discussions of 
the fundamental issues in our common economic, social, international 
and religious problems. 


Looking On from the Outside 


Inspired by the success of his Mexican seminars, Mr, Hubert 
Herring created the American Interracial Seminar for the purpose of 
looking into things racial and interracial in America. Why another 
interracial movement? The answer lies largely in the fact that for 
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one reason or another interracial movements, almost of necessity, are 
open to the criticism that they lack reality when it comes to complete 
interracial fellowship. For the most part, interracial movements are 
concerned primarily with bringing together representatives of different 
races with the hope that they may learn to know and respect each other 
as fellow human beings through the medium of doing something to- 
gether, usually something for the welfare of the under-privileged group. 
This theory and practice has the support of psychology. It has a tech- 
nique ali its own. In general, progress is usually made in this manner. 

On the other hand, there is something refreshingly real about a 
movement which throws off all veils and invites into its fellowship 
those, who while they may have the impulse now and then to go at con- 
ditions with sleeves rolled and fists clenched, nevertheless, proceed on 
the friendly basis of observing and studying facts. Furthermore, such 
a movement, representing no vested interests or holy traditions, is free 
to disturb the complacencies of those who so easily are tempted to 
point with undue pride to their achievements in interracial relations, 
usually achievements for rather than with the underprivileged. 

An evidence that this can be done was the traveling interracial 
group sponsored by this new seminar. In November some thirty 
persons about equally divided between the colored and white races, 
chartered their own Pullman and lived together naturally for ten days, 
stopping at Washington, Richmond, Hampton, Greensboro, Durham, 
Atlanta, Talladega, Tuskegee, Montgomery and Nashville for confer- 
ences with men and women of both races. Incidentally they dis- 
covered how far the South has come and still needs to go in solving its 
race problems. Not least, however, among their discoveries, was the 
realization that all wisdom, grace and virtue do not reside in the minds 
and hearts of northerners when it comes to the treatment of Negroes. 


The N. A. A. C. P. Becomes of Age 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
has celebrated its twenty-first birthday. This organization represents 
the division of direct defense and offence in dealing with the manifold 
expressions of injustices to the Negroes of America. It proceeds on 
the right to freedom of speech and direct appeal for justice according 
to Constitutional commitments and established legal procedure. 

The N. A. A. C. P. did not need to record its twenty-first birthday 
to prove that it has become of age. This has been proved by its 
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numerous achievements and its virile stand for righteousness. Like 
Amos it has been a prophet crying in the wilderness. But its voice 
has been heard. Long before its twenty-first birthday it had become 
a force to reckon with. ‘What will the N. A. A. C. P. think, say and 
do?” has become a standard question frequently on the lips of not only 
those who are trying to “keep the Negro in his place,” but also of those 
engaged in various forms of interracial betterment who are disposed 
to proceed by carrying water on both shoulders. 

Such an organization has a distinct place. It renders both a 
measurable and an immeasurable service. It represents the thoughts 
and convictions of millions of Negroes who for obvious reasons cannot 
speak out loud. Would that we dared to hope that its work will be 
done by the time it reaches middle age. 


Dreams Come True in Nashville 


Having registered appreciation of the fact that it is good for man’s 
soul to have someone or some movement free to disturb his com- 
placencies, we feel thoroughly justified in calling attention with pride 
to some of the important concrete things which have been done within 
the past twelve months in the field of the Negro’s education. Fisk 
University dedicated a magnificent library, second to none in the 
country in its equipment and capacity to render efficient service. It 
cost approximately $400,000 and stands majestically at the center of 
the recently-adopted plan for future buildings at Fisk. Meanwhile, 
the Meharry Medical School buildings, costing two million dollars, 
were completed on a new site adjoining the Fisk campus. The Fisk 
Library will also serve the Medical School. When Fisk opened this 
fall its new chemistry building, representing the last word on chemistry 
buildings and equipment, was ready for use. All of these buildings, 
together with money for upkeep and operation, represent gifts from 
the General Education Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


A Golden Jubilee 

Tuskegee celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with pomp and great 
rejoicing, with the dedication of a great gymnasium and the completion 
of a million-dollar jubilee fund. It is impossible to appraise satisfac- 
torily the achievements of Tuskegee. Its story has a romantic connec- 
tion with the history of the American Missionary Association. It was 
General Armstrong who called to the attention of the American Mis- 
sionary Association the importance of consolidating its work at Fortress 
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Monroe in one institution at Hampton. It was the Association that 
laid its hands on General Armstrong’s shoulders and said that he would 
have to lead the Hampton school if it were to measure up to its oppor- 
tunities. It was General Armstrong who created and made secure 
Hampton Institute. To this Institute came the lad named Booker 
Washington. It was General Armstrong who laid his hands on the 
shoulders of “Professor” Washington when the call came for Hampton 
to name a principal for a school that the folk near Tuskegee, Alabama, 
wanted to start for Negro children. The story of the life and work of 
Dr. Washington is now known the world around. He did more 
than build Tuskegee. He awakened the South to the value of educat- 
ing Negro children. He inspired the founders of the General Educa- 
tion Board to do something for Negroes. He interested Mr. Rosen- 
wald in stimulating the building of public elementary schools for 
Negroes—now over five thousand in number and costing over twenty- 
five million dollars, only four million of which had to be furnished by 
Mr. Rosenwald. He conceived the idea of a national league for Negro 
business men. And, in many ways he made Tuskegee a veritable hot- 
bed for the cultivation of all manner of movements for the improve- 
ment of health, housing, agriculture, business, recreation and religion. 
Thus Mr. Washington made a place for himself and his Institute in 
the annals not only of American but also world history and education. 
What he so well began has been carried forward and extended by 
Dr. Moton, also an illustrious graduate of Hampton, who in his own 
way, has become a national and international figure. 

It is significant that each of these men has given to the world an 
important book. The one reflects conditions at the beginning, and the 
other at the end of a half century. In “Up From Slavery” we have 
a vivid picture of the awakening of a youth to the realization of his 
potential possibilities and the conviction that success depends upon 
education. In “What the Negro Thinks” we have a frank and reveal- 
ing confession of what is going on in the secret recesses of a mature, 
educated and cultivated Negro’s mind, fifty years later. The fact that 
during this period the illiteracy of Negroes has dropped from 90 percent 
to 10 percent, that there are forty-eight thousand Negro teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and that there are now fifteen hundred 
Negro professors with advanced degrees from the best universities in 
the country teaching in Negro colleges bears eloquent testimony to the 
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value of Dr. Washington’s genius and Dr. Moton’s convictions. Thus 
has progress been made in a half century from A.B.C.’s to Ph.D.’s. 


Another Dream Realized 


Atlanta University, created and for many years fostered by the 
American Missionary Association, has’ finally become the graduate 
school of a group of colleges in Atlanta, the undergraduate colleges 
of which are Morehouse College for Men, founded by Baptists, and 
Spelman College for Women, a memorial to the grandparents of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Recently, there was announced the anonymous gift of one million 
dollars to be used in erecting and maintaining the new buildings of 
Atlanta University. Meanwhile, the General Education Board has 
made possible a great library which is in the process of construction on 
a central site convenient for the use of students at all three institutions. 


Atlanta Graduates Succeed 


During the past year two of the Atlanta alumni received special 
recognition. Mr. Walter White succeeded Mr. James Weldon Johnson 
as the general secretary of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. On Mr. Henry A. Hunt, principal of the 
Fort Valley High School in Georgia, was bestowed the Harmon Award 
for distinguished service in education. He was also granted a travel 
fellowship by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, spending last summer in a 
first-hand study of the Danish Folk School. 


Not Without Honor in His Own Land 


After almost a quarter of a century of distinguished service as 
president of the Slater and Jeanes Funds, Dr. James H. Dillard has 
retired. When Dr. Dillard was called to serve among Negroes he 
had already established himself as a professor of proved ability at 
Tulane University in New Orleans. The education of the Negro was 
still very unpopular in the South. Some of Dr. Dillard’s friends 
were sure that he would throw overboard his reputation as well as his 
chances for eminence. Instead, James H. Dillard has become a name to 
conjur with, while he himself has become an international figure; has 
received honors from universities, both South and North; has had the 
privilege of conferring honorary degrees upon a number of presidents 
of the United States at William and Mary College, his alma mater ; 
and today he enjoys the admiration and affection of white and colored 
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people alike as the unrivaled dean in the education of Negroes in 
America. 


Dillard University Makes Progress 


It was fitting that the new university in New Orleans, which in 
two years will take over the work of Straight College and New Orleans 
College, should be named after Dr. Dillard. During the past year 
Dillard University began the construction of its hospital unit which 
will be ready for occupancy in February, 1932. A study of health 
conditions among the Negroes of New Orleans revealed appalling con- 
ditions. Health is as basic to education as it is to the life and general 
welfare of all people. Dillard University is to be commended there- 
fore in having completed a health unit before erecting its university 
buildings. 


Seeking a President 


At the meeting of the trustees last spring it was voted to extend 
a call to Dr. W. W. Alexander, of Atlanta, to become the first president 
of Dillard University.. Dr. Alexander did not feel justified in giving 
up his important work as director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. Arrangements, however, were completed whereby 
Dr. Alexander will serve jointly as acting-president of the university 
and director of the Commission, at least during the next two formative 
years while the university is completing its organization, constructing 
its initial buildings and selecting its professors. 

Dr. Alexander, a son of the South, was graduated from Vander- 
bilt University and also its School of Religion. He served for 
a number of years as pastor of churches of the Methodist Church 
South. Following the World War he was one of the founders and be- 
came the first director of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 
He has distinguished himself as a humanitarian, an inspiring leader and 
a man who has the confidence of white and colored people both South 
and North. 


The Indians Receive Deserved Attention 


The intelligent interest which the United States Department of the 
Interior is manifesting in the American Indian is encouraging. The 
appointment of Commissioner Rhoads and Assistant Commissioner 
Scattergood by Secretary Wilbur has greatly inspired those who have 
labored long in missionary fields on behalf of the Indian. The appoint- 
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ment of Dr. Carson Ryan of Swarthmore College as a specialist on the 
education of Indians is perhaps the most important act thus far of the 
new commissioners. Doctor Ryan is not only an educator of high 
quality but also a humanitarian. His goal is to educate the Indian 
in public schools side by side with the white children. This involves 
the improvement of Indian homes and living standards to the end that 
boarding schools may be less and less necessary. It will take more 
than a “quarter of a century” to do this. Even so, the isolation of 
Indian homes may require centralized boarding schools for many gen- 
erations, if not always. Meanwhile, Doctor Ryan has recommended 
that the American Missionary Association continue the operation of 
Santee Normal School. He was much pleased with the character of 
work being done at Santee and the fine spirit of its staff and students. 
He believes that Santee is liberating creative intelligence and training 
its young people in character to a degree quite impossible in govern- 
ment schools, encumbered as they are with the routine handling of large 
numbers on a rules-and-regulations basis. 

Commissioner Rhoads has shown a real appreciation of what the 
missionaries have done and are doing. He has called into council the 
missionary leaders ; has encouraged the reservation superintendents and 
other government employees to codperate with the missionaries; has 
recognized as important the services of the special committee on Indian 
work which represents the missionary boards. Dr. George W. Hinman 
of the American Missionary Association has been particularly active 
and useful on this committee. 


Santee Alumnus Honored 


Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, a Winnebago Indian, was appointed by 
Commissioner Rhoads as a field representative in the Government Indian 
Service. Mr. Cloud was graduated from our Santee School. For a 
number of years he has been principal of the Indian school in Wichita, 
Kansas. His responsibility now is to visit all Indian schools in the 
interest largely of promoting better race relations between the super- 
intendents of Indian schools and particularly to assist new superin- 
tendents in readily acquiring a satisfactory racial technique in dealing 
with Indian children and their parents. 

Mr. Cloud attributes much of his success to the start he got at 
Santee. 
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Puerto Rico Steps Up in Church Union 


The past year recorded the consummation of the long cherished 
hope that something might be done by way of church union in Puerto 
Rico. In January, Secretary Brownlee, Treasurer Boult, District Secre- 
tary Cross and Secretary Minton of the Christian Church went to the 
Island representing the Association in the councils with the Congre- 
gational Christian and United Brethren Churches. The result was a 
plan of union whereby these three denominations have become one in 
what is now known as the Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico. It is 
hoped that in the coming years other denominations will see their way 
clear to join this union in order that there may be only one Protestant 
Church throughout the Island. 


Contacts With Orientals 


The discontinuance of responsibility for work along the Pacific 
Coast and in Hawaii naturally has severed direct contacts which kept the 
Association conscious of Oriental problems in America. The relatively 
small work which is still subsidized in Seattle, Washington, Ogden 
and Salt Lake City, Utah is now in process of gradual transfer to the 
state and home missionary agencies. It is gratifying to note, however, 
that the work itself has made substantial progress under the direction 
of the California State Conferences. In Hawaii the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation is facing serious difficulties in securing adequate support with 
which to meet effectively its responsibilities and enlarging opportunities. 
A request for special financial aid for the important Church of the 
Crossroads unfortunately had to be refused due to diminishing returns 
to the American Missionary Association from the churches during 
recent years. 

The Principals’ Conference 


The Biennial Conference of American Missionary Association 
Principals was held at Talladega College, October 23-26, 1930. The 
theme of the Conference was Christian Education. All principals had 
been furnished with a copy of the recent book by Dr. George A. Coe, 
entitled, “What is Christian Education?” The principals were not only 
asked to read this book, but also to write brief reviews of it. The re- 
views were sent to Mr. Brownlee, who edited and sent them to Dr. 
Coe. The principals had no idea that he would see their reviews or 
that he would lead in the discussions at Talladega. The result was not 
only a happy surprise but also a very profitable conference. 
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Retirement Fund for Lay Workers 


During the year plans were perfected with the Retirement Fund 
for Lay Workers, a corporation created by the National Council, 
whereby the American Missionary Association lay workers may be 
assured annual salaries on retirement. The plan requires that both the 
employee and the employer each set aside 3 percent of the employee’s 
salary. The retiring ages are sixty-two at the request of the Associa- 
tion; sixty-five at the request of the employee and sixty-eight on an 
automatic basis as it were. Thirty-five years of continuous service 
represent the maxium number of years during which the Association 
shall participate in establishing the individual accumulations from the 
earnings of which the retiring salaries shall be paid. Approximately 
one-half the employee’s salary will be paid for the remainder of his life 
provided that he joins the fund and continues in the service of the 
American Missionary Association as a contributing member for thirty- 
five years. Arrangements were made some years ago whereby the 
Association cooperates with the Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers in providing retiring salaries for its ordained workers. 


New Leadership 


Vacancies in principalships occurred during the year only in two 
institutions. A year ago the Rev. Josiah Poeton was made acting- 
principal of the Rio Grande Institute. Mr. Poeton had served the 
Institute faithfully for several years in various useful capacities. He 
gave himself freely and entirely to everything and anything which 
made for the good of Rio Grande. Much credit is due him for the 
progress which was made during recent difficult years. 

At the end of the year Miss A. Ethel Barger was appointed prin- 
cipal. She had been in residence during the year making a careful 
study of the Institute; had visited practically every community and 
home from which children are received ; served in various ways at the 
Institute ; and finally produced an excellent report with recommenda- 
tions as to the future. There is a great need for the kind of work 
which Rio Grande is doing. If ways and means can be found whereby, 
over a five-year period, the Institute may be housed and financed ade- 
quately, Miss Barger will continue with the work. 

At Pleasant Hill Academy Mr. Samuel J. Elder rendered splendid 
service. He accepted the principalship for the year chiefly on the 
basis that a disinterested person in residence might complete studies 
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of the Academy which had been made in recent years. At the end of 
the year Mr. Elder agreed with the outside surveyors that much still 
remains to be done by the Academy. Special emphasis was laid on the 
great need for community service, “community” meaning a circle with 
a radius of at least twenty-five miles. Mr. Elder was also very suc- 
cessful in securing the united codperation of teachers and students, 
and in bringing to a happy completion one of Pleasant Hill’s very best 
years. 

On August first Mr. Oscar M. Fogle succeeded Mr. Elder, Mr. 
Fogle comes from Maryland. For a number of years he was engaged 
in county education, having been promoted to the position of county 
superintendent. During the past year he was professor of education 
at Lincoln University in Harrogate, Tennessee. He has been well 
trained in educational theory and practice and brings to Pleasant Hill 
Academy a fund of valuable educational experience. His wife has been 
appointed teacher of English. 


Retired Workers 


Dr. George W. Hinman retired after twenty-two years of faithful, 
efficient, and friendly service. His missionary work began by teaching 
school in Michigan and Nebraska, was continued in China, and officially 
completed with the American Missionary Association. For seventeen 
years he served as the Association’s district representative in San 
Francisco, where he was also superintendent of the Japanese and 
Chinese work. With the merging of the missionary societies Dr. 
Hinman was called to the New York Office where he continued serving 
the Orientals and Spanish-speaking people of America. He also served 
in an editorial capacity, becoming acting editor of The American Mis- 
sionary for a period following the resignation of Mr. Leiper. In 1929 
he made a valuable study of the Association’s work among the Indians 
of North and South Dakota, which study led to the reorganization and 
revitalization of the Indian work. 

Dr. Hinman’s friends are happy to know that he intends to re- 
main in the East. He may be reached at the Association’s office, where 
he maintains a desk. He is available for writing, speaking, missionary 
service and counsel. 


Buildings and Equipment 


The long-awaited school building at Fessenden Academy, Fessen- 
den, Florida, was begun in the spring and completed in time for use 
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at the opening of school. It is a beautiful stoned-faced, tiled-roof 
building consisting of administrative offices, class rooms, laboratories, 
library and auditorium. The building was named after Mr. Henry S. 
Chapman of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, whose generous legacy made its 
construction possible. 

At Tougaloo a beautiful and commodious dormitory for boys was 
made ready for occupancy at Thanksgiving time. It represents gener- 
ous gifts on the part of the General Education Board, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the good and faithful friends whom President 
Holmes has won through years of patient soliciting. The interior was 
furnished by Mr. John G. Talcott in memory of his sister. The building 
bears the name of Galloway, thus perpetuating the name of the former 
building which had been condemned as unsafe after many years of 
useful service. 

During the summer, two faculty bungalows were completed at 
Tougaloo, representing gifts from the General Education Board, Mrs. 
Eva Hills Eastman, and other friends of the college. 

Adequate water facilities were also installed during the year at 
Tougaloo. 

At LeMoyne College further improvements were made in the 
laboratories, and considerable remodeling was done in the teachers’ 
homes. 

At Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, a beautiful 
dormitory was made ready for fifty boys just before Commencement. 
It bears the name of Stella L. Cumings, whose generous legacy made 
possible its construction. 

At Avery Institute a dwelling was purchased for the convenience 
of the principal’s family and the women teachers. This released the 
second floor of the former residence of the principal for men teachers, 
and the lower floor for the domestic science department. The space 
previously occupied by the domestic science department was fitted up 
for chemistry. The new residence bears the name of Samuel H. Miller 
in appreciation of a generous gift from his devoted friend, Mr. Loren 
Wood, chairman of the Association’s Finance Committee. : 

At various other institutions major repairs and additions were 
made in accordance with the Association’s policy to keep its buildings 
and equipment in as good condition as available money makes possible. 


THE ALUMNI 


Georce N. Waite, Secretary 


Henry Curtis McDowell, graduate of Talladega College now en- 
gaged in mission work at Galangue, West Central Africa, received 
the Harmon Award of 1930 for the most outstanding piece of religious 
work done by a Negro. With characteristic modesty, Mr. McDowell, 
now in America on furlough, accepted the medal with its accompanying 
cash award of $400, “not for McDowell but for Galangue.” A world- 
traveler to mission fields remarked recently upon returning to America, 
“Galangue is the most up and coming piece of missionary work I saw 
in my entire travel.” 

Walter F. White, another alumnus, was elected Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the militant but legally-minded organization for protecting the 
rights of Negro Citizens in America. 

The alumni of the American Missionary Association are at present 
confronted with the task of decreasing fatalities among prospective 
alumni-fatalities, not of life but of careers. For many a boy and girl 
is facing the prospect of not entering school because of utter failure in 
finding the usual summer employment while others made only enough 
to take them through the first term. Hence the leading project for 
alumni is a Student Aid Fund with a proposed goal of $10,000. Last 
year nearly $8,000 was realized by the American Missionary Association 
from all sources to aid students absolutely up against it in their en- 
deavor to pursue their educational careers. Of this amount, fellow 
students, a little more fortunate, gave over a fourth in the annual 
Lincoln Offering last spring. This year students, alumni clubs and 
individuals will make a determined and united effort in the face of 
this outstanding need. 

The achievements of the American Missionary Association through 
its graduates have been presented by the secretary in wide areas of 
the United States during the past year—from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, and from Boston to California. In the fall, service 
on the promotional teams took him to Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Oregon and California. In the winter a trip to American Missionary 
Association institutions in the South not only afforded opportunity to 
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promote the annual Lincoln Offering but to gather new promotional 
material. For here are the people hard at work and justifying the 
expenditure of that part of denominational benevolence spent upon 
them. 

In the spring New England heard the story; in the early summer 
Negro ministers from every section of the United States in conference 
at Fisk University had their interest aroused anew in a_ never- 
compromising American Missionary Association in matters of human 
brotherhood. In the late summer, conferences of young people at 
Yankton College, South Dakota, and in the Black Hills of the same 
state heard the story of “achievements that have been won by some 
who have been underprivileged but get a chance.” These young people 
voted a gift to the Student Aid Fund as a tangible manifestation of 
interest. 

And thus, while times are hard and money is scarce, the process 
of education in missions goes on apace. With the return of normal 
times we believe, and confidently, that the message given in adversity 
will bear fruit in increased interest in the needs of the world. 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


Henry S. BarnweELL, Secretary 


Fewer and Better Churches 


The October edition of The Congregationalist carried the above 
caption which is definitely in line with the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation’s policy concerning its Negro Church Work. 

To the casual observer, to those reading statistics chiefly, it may 
appear that Congregational Churches in the South are not only on a 
downward trend, but at the present rate of decrease will soon be ex- 
tinct. However, this is only one side of the equation. Someone com- 
pares this denominational team-work with what he calls an ecclesiastical 
automobile, in which Catholics and Episcopalians furnish the top, Pres- 
byterians the upholstery, Methodists the gas, Baptists the water and 
Congregationalists the Starter. And here is the other side of the 
equation. While we have always been in the smaller group numeri- 
cally, no one of even average intelligence will deny to Congregation- 
alists the splendid grace of pioneering and starting things. After start- 
ing some of New England’s greatest movements, they came South and 
gave the Negro his first educational opportunity, founding Hampton 
Institute, Fisk and Atlanta Universities, Tallageda and other colleges 
and secondary schools. 

But an education without Christian principles was not ideal. Hard 
by the school then, came the church, unpretentious in form but noble in 
spirit and teaching. These churches today represent an aggregation of 
less than 10,000 in our Southland but in practically every community 
they stand out in bold relief. Speaking of services rendered by our 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, church, Judge Porter of the United States 
District Court states that since the opening of the Playground by the 
Colored Community Center, crime among our youth has been reduced 
over 50 percent in that city. The Lake Charles American Press, the 
daily newspaper, says that the Community Center is doing more than 
any other agency in that city to reduce crime among the colored citizens 
and to offer them a program of uplift and service. In councils where 
great questions are discussed and decisions reached, the wisdom of our 
leaders is sought. In matters of trust, where intelligence, honesty, 
sobriety and real leadership are needed one invariably finds Congre- 
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gationalism at the helm. Strikingly true has this been during these 
days of depression when thousands of people are unemployed and when 
our ministers and social workers have come to their rescue. Examples 
are found in a Louisiana city where all charities for Negroes are ad- 
ministered through a Congregational church and its staff of workers. 
And not only in Louisiana but throughout the South come words of 
appreciation for similar gratuitous services. 

After a survey of his parish, a Texas pastor has led a movement 
planting several acres in vegetables and gathering fruit of various kinds, 
canning, preserving and storing them for needs which many will have 
this winter. North Carolina and Georgia and other states tell us of 
these and other projects. Our rural pastors have not been less active 
in this work of relief. Like Paul they have taught by example. This 
summer, I chanced to go into communities where there were many 
gardens, corn and potato fields planted by their own hands. Their 
teachings have brought remarkable results. The mistake of the average 
Negro farmer has been that of planting cotton at the sacrifice of food- 
stuff and great has been the suffering. In visiting one of these rural 
homes last September, I was greeted with the words, ‘“‘Brother Secre- 
tary, God bless our minister.’ The story was that this particular 
pastor had exhorted his community to plant less cotton and more food- 
stuff. My host who greeted me caught the message. Of eighty acres 
under cultivation only one and a half was in cotton, but the farmer 
smiled as he told of 6,000 bushels of wheat, another 1,000 bushels of 
corn, peas, potatoes, vegetables of various kinds, hogs, chickens and 
cattle in large numbers. It was a beautiful picture though I paint it 
poorly. And as I thought of his church in that community I said to 
myself, “Yes, fewer churches and perhaps, better churches. May God 
have it so.” 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS AMONG NEGROES 


Faith, courage, and an intelligent optimism in the face of the gen- 
eral economic depression is shown in the reports from presidents and 
principals. The following for the most part are exact quotations from 
these reports: 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Frederick A. Sumner, President: 
The completion of the Endowment Campaign for pledges of $500,000 with which 
to meet the General Education Board pledge of $500,000 has been the marked 
feature of the year’s work. January 1, 1931, was the time limit for pledges 
and the entire amount was pledged at that time. About half of the entire amount 
has been paid into the treasury of the Trustee Board. The time limit for pay- 
ment of the remainder of the pledges is October 1, 1933. 

Another feature of the year’s work is the marked improvement over last 
year in the student and faculty morale. Improvement is noted in general behavior 
on the part of students and faculty with more serious attention to the real ends 
of education. 

In the interests of improved scholarship it has been arranged that students 
with at least a B average are eligible to compete in their respective departments 
for stipends of $120 for the ensuing year. One student may be chosen from each 
department after competitive examination within the department. The plan was 
limited to juniors and seniors. 

Another decided forward step has been the action taken by the trustees 
in placing all of our athletic activities in the department of physical education, 
with the entire work under the supervision of the college administration the 
same as the work of other departments of the college. The future plans call 
for a full program of intercollegiate contests as well as intramural activities of 
wide variety. 

With much satisfaction the English diploma in booklet form has been adopted 
in place of the Latin rolled diploma. 

Two excellent Moller practice pipe organs were added to the music equipment. 
The music department has become an outstanding department in our work. Its 
work is of high quality. A much appreciated addition to the general equipment 
was the College Inn, a small brick building, but attractive in all of its appoint- 
ments, both inside and outside. 


Enrollment: Total students, 522; college, 286; senior high, 62; junior high, 50; 
elementary, 88; kindergarten, 34; special, 2; boarding students, 255. 

Number of graduates: College, 58; senior high, 22. 

Staff: Total, 68, consisting of: President, 1; deans, 2; teachers, 43; other 
workers, 22. 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana, James P. O’Brien, President, 
up to April 17; Charles B. Austin, President, from April 18. The year will be 
remembered as marking the passing of President O’Brien. Throughout his illness 
his mental vigor was unaffected, and he directed the affairs of the college through 
his last day. During the time he was unable to be at his desk he kept in touch 
with all phases of the college life through a report system, and with characteristic 
discrimination and wisdom he guided where needs were greatest. Therefore his 
strong administration closed with the impress of his personality, enriched with 
the culture and experience of the years, more felt than ever before. 

The college was fortunate in securing immediately the service of Mr. Charles 
B. Austin, well-known member of the Administrative Committee of the American 
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Missionary Association, and Secretary of the Board of Trustees of Dillard Uni- 

versity, who closed the year and is making plans for next year. 

Plans for Dillard are going forward. Architect, trustees, and committees 
are at work, and it is hoped that the buildings will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall of 1932. Whether Dillard opens then or later, Straight looks forward to 
constructive work until the merger, and afterward. As Dr. George L. Cady re- 
marked in effect at a chapel service, Straight is not looking forward to dying 
in the coming merger, but to more abundant living. 

The current year has been significant in student initiative and achievement. 
The College League has grappled with the most serious problems. The High 
School League has functioned with proportionate strength. Fine results were 
secured through other student organizations. Strong speakers came to the college, 
but the programs which will be best remembered were the musical, literary and 
religious programs of the students. 

Through the generosity of a friend, the year began with thorough re-equip- 
ment of classrooms, library, laboratories, and boarding department. The report 
of a State Superintendent to the State Department of Education mentions Central 
Building as “old and dilapidated, but well-equipped and furnished.” He wrcte 
further : 

“In all of the classes we visited, we found that effective teaching was being 
done. The general attitude of the teachers and students was found to be ex- 
cellent.” 

Enrollment: Total students, 339; college, 134; senior high, 86; junior high, 50; 
special and commercial 69; boarding students, 78. (The enrollment of the 
Summer School was 234, making the enrollment for the entire year 573.) 

Number of graduates: College, 11; senior high, 21; commercial, 5 

Staff: Total, 39, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 29; other 
workers, 8. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, William T. Holmes, President: 
Educationally the outstanding event was the increase in college attendance from 73 
in 1929-30 to 89 in 1930-31. The Senior High School on the other hand de- 
creased from 128 to 109, the Junior High School from 60 to 47. Both phenomena 
are due larely to Mississippi's increasing number of Colored High Schools; they 
graduate twelfth graders into college; they are making Tougaloo College High 
School less and less essential. Particularly, the Junior High School at Tougaloo 
seems on the point of becoming exclusively a community school. 

Hard times would have diminished attendance still further had students not 
been given loans from the Mary Scott Loan Fund, established by request some 
years ago, and from a special fund from the American Missionary Association, 
also distributed in the form of loans. These loans enabled many of the most 
desirable students to remain in attendance who otherwise would have had to leave 
in the middle of the term. 

The graduates totaled 45; 10 received the degree of A.B., 7 the Teachers 
College diploma; 28 the High School diploma. 

Materially the outstanding event of the year was the occupation on Thanks- 
giving Day of Galloway Hall, the new dormitory for boys, replacing old Galloway, 
which had been condemned and demolished. This most commanding of the 
campus structures can house 100 young men, fifty each of College and High 
School, beside a number of faculty members. It is equipped with large, dry, 
airy basements, and with two social rooms. It was furnished largely by means of 
a special fund of $5,000 given by Mr. John G. Talcott in memory of his sister, 
Mrs. Charles O. Britton, who herself had long befriended Tougaloo. 

_ , By means of a gift from the General Education Board, supplemented by in- 
dividual gifts, during the summer of 1931 two new residence bungalows were 
erected, and cement walks were laid connecting them and the other residence 
bungalows with the rest of the campus. 
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During the summer also a new water-supply well was drilled, and a 50,000- 
gallon tank was erected on a 120-foot tower. Thereby it is expected that the 
available water supply will be quadrupled; and by the new pumping machinery 
it is believed that the cost of lifting it will be decreased. 


Enrollment: Total students, 326; college, 89; senior high, 108; junior high, 47; 
aE 60; kindergarten, 6; special (night school), 16; boarding students, 

Number of graduates: College (senior), 19; (junior), 7. 

Staff: Total, 39, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 26; other 
workers, 11. 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Miss Mary E. Branch, President: There 
was an increase in the student body of twelve college-day students over last year 
with a corresponding High School decrease. 

The president visited and spoke in twenty-four High Schools and Junior 
Colleges, also in fourteen churches. 

The entire course of study was well-organized and a catalogue with specific 
descriptions of all courses was issued. 

Since December, 920 volumes were added to the library, necessitating eight 
stacks of six shelves each. All books in the library were catalogued. 

A practice home of six rooms and bath was made a working center in the 
Domestic Science department. 

The buildings and grounds were much improved. Much remains to be done 
but the gratifying results of this year inspire us with courage. 

A union was effected with Samuel Huston College for a joint summer school, 
on trial for two years. Plans are maturing for further codperation in work of 
four professors for the regular session. : 


Enrollment: Total students, 176; college, 125; senior high, 33; junior high, 8; 
boarding students, 28; special, 10. (Summer Session: Total students, 85; 
college, 71; senior high, 12; junior high, 2.) 

Number of graduates: College, 8; senior high, 21. 

Staff: Total, 20, consisting of: President, 1; dean and registrar, 1; teachers, 
14; other workers, 4. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: By 
vote of the Administrative Committee of the American Missionary Association in 
April, 1930, it was decided that beginning in September, 1930, LeMoyne should 
enter into senior college work. It was therefore as LeMoyne College that the 
doors were opened on September 8, 1930, and it was gratifying to find fourteen 
students presenting themselves for the junior year of college work. 

During the summer of 1930, in order to facilitate the additional college work 
and to provide adequately for the advanced college years, new classrooms, a 
spacious library and a modern laboratory were erected for the beginning of the 
academic year. The faculty has been considerably strengthened and for the first 
time in LeMoyne’s history there was an exclusively college faculty, consisting of 
eight professors, all of whom had at least a master’s degree. A registrar also 
was placed, for the first time, on the staff. 

The enrollment was extremely gratifying especially in view of the depressed 
conditions in this section. The college department showed a large increase in 
students. 

In March, 1931, it was announced that at the close of that academic year the 
primary, junior and senior high school grades would be discontinued at LeMoyne, 
with the exception that the senior year of the High School Department would be 
continued through 1931-32. cae 

An entire reorganization of the LeMoyne campus and buildings took place 
during the summer months. ; j 

The college which was increased and strengthened this year will be again 
added to next year to insure the highest type of instruction. 
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It was also announced that by an arrangement with the Memphis Public 
School Department, LeMoyne College students concentrating in education will be 
permitted to do observation and practice work in certain of the public schools. t 

This marks the last step in the long evolution of LeMoyne which started in 
1870 serving the colored people first as a Normal Institute, then as a Junior 
College, and now as a full four-year standard college. 

That the need for exclusive college work is present and that LeMoyne’s 
future as a quality college is definitely fixed is seen in the rapid increase in 
college enrollment which this year has gone beyond two hundred. 


Enrollment: Total students, 481; college, 191; senior high, 107; junior high, 80; 
elementary, 87; special, 16; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 20. 

Staff: Total, 27, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 20; other 
workers, 5. 


The Joseph K. Brick Junior College, Bricks, North Carolina, John C-. 
Wright, President: An outstanding accomplishment of the year has been the 
regaining of the confidence, codperation and support of the people of influence in 
the three counties constituting the school’s immediate area of service. Edgecombe 
County, in which the college is located, employed five of the six graduates of the 
Teacher Training Course. The county superintendent and supervisor of Negro 
Rural Schools are personally leading a movement to get the county school authori- 
ties to use the high school facilities offered by Brick for the rural children of 
that grade in the county for whom no facilities have been provided. The county 
nurse and the county health officer have codperated with the nurse in charge of 
our infirmary and extension work. The president of the college had eleven in- 
vitations to deliver commencement addresses, eight of these coming directly 
from the three counties surrounding the school. The increase in college enroll- 
ment can be traced directly to the changed attitude of the City of Rocky Mount 
towards Brick Junior ‘College. Prior to last year very few, if any, of the 
graduates of the Booker T. Washington High School in that city, one of the best 
in this state, were advised to enter Brick. The County Superintendent of Edge- 
combe accepted an invitation to attend the Commencement exercises and intro- 
duced the speaker, Mr. N. C. Newbold, of the State Department of Education. 

Extension work in ministerial training, agriculture and public health and in- 
terracial activities received the special commendation of Dr. Bagley and Dr. Klein 
in their recent survey of Negro institutions of higher learning in North Carolina. 

During the year the following steps were taken towards the improvement of 
the plant and teaching: 

Brewster Hall was thoroughly renovated. Walls throughout the building 
were replastered, new lights put in where needed, and floors relaid. In Beard 
Hall a new heating unit was installed and the plumbing thoroughly overhauled. 
New floors were laid in the laundry, and the model school and chapel were re- 
painted on the inside. 

Through shifting of activities and extensive alterations in the main building 
and Mechanic Arts Building, adequate space under present conditions was given 
for laboratory work in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. The large, well-lighted 
and well-equipped laboratories in these sciences bring Brick well within the re- 
quirements of both the state and the standardizing agencies in these vitally im- 
portant respects. 

The teaching and administrative work were strengthened by the addition to 
the staff of a full-time dean who during the past year was acting head of the 
English Department, and by the employment of a teacher of History and Political 
and Social Science. The former principal of Franklinton Academy, now merged 
with Brick, has been added to the staff as field representative of the merged in- 
stitutions. 
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Courses in business and pre-nursing have been added to the curriculum and a 
program of intramural athletics providing for every student’s participating in some 
sort of sport has been arranged. 

The campus has been improved by the erection of a gateway at each of the 
entrances, the planting of new shrubbery and the rearrangement and transplanting 
of much of the old under the supervision of an expert in landscaping. 


Enrollment: Total students, 175; college, 53; senior high, 40; junior high, 38; 
elementary, 33; special, 11; boarding students, 72. 

Graduates: ‘College, 14; senior high, 12. 

Staff: Total, 27, consisting of: President, 1; teachers, 18; other workers, 8. 


Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: Summer 
courses in 1930 prepared the teachers for better service and extension courses 
taken during the year kept them modern in method and spirit. 

Musically, Trinity has never had such a year. It has been made memorable 
by the Festival of the Tennessee Valley Association of High Schools, a real 
feast of classic music and spirituals crowned by the singing of “Steal Away” by 
the mass-chorus of seven schools. Not less memorable was the County-wide 
Music Contest associated with the Field Day of Elementary Schools, when over 
600 people swarmed our campus and building. Two transcendent recitals by 
Trinity music department and an artistic concert by a quartette of our young men 
were delightful numbers of our winter’s schedule of music. 

Athletically, we have prospered, with a winning football team, a good base- 
ball team, although of new material, and all manner of campus sports, basketball, 
tennis, quoits and the like. The fine new fence around Thatch Athletic Field 
made possible by the First Church in New London, Connecticut, supplemented by 
student effort, is a long-needed improvement to our property. Boys cut and hauled 
the posts from their farm homes and the whole Manual Training Department 
assisted the two alumni who erected the structure. 

The same Manual Training Department has made much furniture for our 
Teachers’ Home and Academic Building, and has improved our campus with 
fences, roads and garden spots. Much tuition has been paid in this way so that 
our enrollment has kept up to normal in spite of financial depression. 

Trinity’s position as High School of the County has again been recognized by 
the superintendent, in the county examinations for sixth grade promotion. Our 
principal was appointed to conduct the tests at Trinity and our teachers corrected 
the papers and made the averages, all in exactly the same plan as the giving 
of the tests to the white schools of the county. 

The presentation of certificates by the county superintendent to all successful 
candidates, in Trinity’s new auditorium, was an inspiring occasion with a packed 
house of admiring friends from town and rural districts. These sixty young 
people from thirteen schools will most of them enter Trinity’s seventh grade next 

ear. 

' We have made goodly donations to the Galangue Mission in Africa and 
brought in nearly $50 for the Lincoln Memorial Fund of the American Missionary 
Association. 

At Commencement one of our prominent alumni in Nashville, Mr. Crenshaw, 
a journalist, made us happy by the presentation of a handsome set of the “Standard 
History of the World” for our library. We trust that this may start a custom in 
the Alumni Association, and that we may be able to name different departments of 
the library for donors. Gifts from the American Missionary Association have 
brought us some new book cases and a substantial addition to our volumes. 

When we shall have developed our present plans we hope to have a public 
library for the community on our campus and fronting the street. It is to be 
our next project. 

Splendid work has been done in our Home Economics Department. A cafe- 
teria for noon lunch is conducted all the year for faculty and students, and the 
dining-room of the teachers’ home carried on in most satisfactory manner by the 
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Domestic Science teacher and her pupils, while in the sewing classes the girls 
make much of their own clothing. A project carried on in National Health Week 
weighed and measured the public school children as well as ours and the class 
who did the work learned valuable lessons in the subject of nourishment and 
dietetics. 


Enrollment: Total students, 217; senior high, 24; junior high, 81; elementary, 
82; kindergarten, 24; special, 6; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 6. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13. 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama, Ruth E. Lee, Principal: Bur- 
rell Normal School was put on the accredited list of Standard High Schools in 
Alabama in June, 1930. It was classified as a Grade “A” high school. 

School opened in September with the following improvements: An enlarged 
library; new seats in the auditorium; the science room satisfactorily equipped. for 
courses in General Science, Physics and Biology; and redecorated classrooms. In 
addition to these things the McDonald home was remodelled, which greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the campus. : 

New efforts were made to increase the interest of the students in extra- 
curricular activities. Those which deserve special mention because of the interest 
they stimulated in the life of the school are our school paper, “The Burrell Normal 
Torch”; the Student Council; the Ernest E. Just Science Club; and Open Forum 
Discussions in chapel once each week. 

We were fortunate in winning again the annual musical contest sponsored by 
the schools of the tri-cities, and in having an undefeated baseball team. 

More codperation was felt between Burrell and the city school. The two 
schools came together in a joint May Day Program which was given on the 
Burrell campus. 

We have had interesting comments from visitors who casually stopped by to 
see us while visiting other schools in the city. We have also had several Florence 
people visit us for the first time this year and express appreciation for the general 
atmosphere of the school. 


Enrollment: Total students, 127; senior high, 65; junior high, 62; no boarding 
students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. 

Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Esther Nichol, Principal: Dur- 
ing the past year some noticeable improvements to the plant have been made; in 
Woolworth Hall the sitting-rooms, dining-rooms and halls have been redecorated ; 
several rooms in Douglass Hall have been done over, and it is planned to do the 
rest next year. At Forest Home the plumbing system has been improved, a new 
bathroom fitted up, and the old one done over. 

The roads around the grounds have been graveled and a gravel walk started 
toward the town, the town council having agreed to bear some of the expense of 
finishing it. 

In Van Wagenen the newly-installed electric lights and the new translucent 
window-shades furnish a more healthful light for the children’s eyes. 

Several departments have done noteworthy work. The scope of work in the 
physical training department has been broadened to include numerous activities, 
the boys having done especially fine work in volleyball. The field day exercises 
on May Day were most interesting. ; 

In manual training, the quality of work turned out shows distinct improve- 
ment. Not only were some very artistic Christmas gifts and toys made, but some 
very excellent furniture has found ready sale. The exhibit on Negro Achievement 
Day was very good. 

In the library the work of cataloging is going on rapidly. New reference 
books to the number of 135 were added during the year. Lessons on the use of 
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books and libraries were taught to all grades and each grade, from the third up, 
has made at least one visit to the library. A reading contest for junior and senior 
high school pupils was very successful. The total circulation of books was 2,221. 

At Commencement the class of 1931 presented to the school with appropriate 
ceremony a beautiful forty-foot flag pole. 

The attendance was small during the year, but the students pledged themselves 
to do all in their power to bring new students with them in the fall. One girl 
suggested she could get her father to buy a truck and bring in from her neighbor- 
hood twenty to thirty children who could not otherwise come. The economic con- 
ditions are such, however, that we have made no prediction as to enrollment. 


Enrollment: Total students, 261; senior high, 70; junior high, 55; elementary, 
133; special, 3; boarding students, 35. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 15. 

Staff: Total, 24, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 19; other workers, 4. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Florida, Leonard R. Morse, Principal: 
Though the enrollment at the opening of school was very small, it finally rose to 
nearly 200. Because it was realized that this year would be a difficult one for 
raising money, the Lincoln Day campaign was started at once. Along with this 
project was sponsored a program from raising funds to be applied towards equip- 
ment for a new administration building. Much of the school’s extra-curricula 
effort was spent in these endeavors. 

A scarcity of boys made a football team impossible but a good boys’ basketball 
team was organized and trained, which, with the already splendid girls’ team, 
played with success throughout the state. 

Instead of a one-course curriculum the Senior High School offered courses as 
follows: General, College Preparatory, Teacher Training, Commercial. 

As a means of giving the older students a deeper sense of responsibility, a 
Student Council in the Senior High School was organized with a Junior High 
School representative on its staff. ' 

A teachers’ dining-room apart from that of the students proved a happy in- 
novation. The first Annual County Fair and Bazaar was held in November and 
won the praise of the daily press and hundreds of visitors. The fair was three 
days in duration. 

The noon assembly with a different daily program for a two-week period was 
instrumental in focusing the life of the school and inspiring everyone. 

Sunday worship and religious study found expression in the Sunday School, 
the eleven o’clock church services, the Sunday afternoon quiet hour and the meet- 
ings of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in the evening. 

The big event of the year was the erection by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation of a new Administration Building. This edifice of native rock is one of 
the most beautiful of any buildings in Florida and is a source of pride to both 
races throughout the entire state. This structure with its new equipment means 
a new day for Fessenden and thousands of boys and girls in Florida and else- 
where in the South. 

Enrollment: Total students, 193; senior high, 25; junior high, 37; elementary, 

92; kindergarten, 39; boarding students, 38. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 8. 
Staff: Total, 20, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 16; other workers, 3. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Raymond G. vonTobel, Prin- 
cipal: Despite the fact that the year offered perhaps the most perplexing and 
trying financial problems ever experienced in the history of Ballard Normal, due 
of course to the unprecedented financial depression of the past two years, never- 
theless in other respects Ballard has probably never enjoyed a more fruitful and 
prosperous year. Student achievement in both conduct and scholarship has been 


of a high order. 
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One of the most promising and valuable contributions to our extra-curricular 
activities has been the organization of a Hi-Y Club. With its emphasis upon 
“clean thinking, clean speech, clean sports and clean living” we feel that it is 
one of the most powerful forces for good in the lives of our teen-age boys, prac- 
tically all of whom are members. Just recently our group has organized Hi-Y 
Clubs in two other institutions of the state, not to mention the splendid service it 
is rendering our own school. A pressing need now is a similar organization to 
serve our girls—a need which we hope may be met in the near future. 

Under the leadership of our music teacher this department has made an ex- 
cellent record during the year. A boys’ octet appeared in public recitals on a 
number of occasions, winning much praise from the community. An orchestra 
which plays very acceptably for chapel services has been organized, and a primary 
band composed of pupils from Grades one to four is attracting much attention. 

Financial efforts conducted by our student body have included the raising of 
$130 for our Ballard Athletic Association, $75 for our Angola Mission in Africa, 
and $120, Ballard’s annual Lincoln Offering to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Our annual spring entertainment netted $50 for the school. 

In view of an impending deficit due to the greatly reduced enrollment with a 
consequent shrinkage in tuition receipts, the colored citizens organized a financial 
campaign to raise $1,000 for Ballard in the spring. Somewhat over $500 was 
actually reported at the time of writing this report, with the promise of more to 
follow. 


Enrollment: Total students, 247; senior high, 95; junior high, 95; elementary, 
56; special student, 1; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 29. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; other worker, 1. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, Elizabeth B. Moore, Principal: 
This has been the hardest year financially but the best year from the standpoint 
of a larger enrollment, a marked improvement in attendance, the finest class spirit 
and organization, an increase in student-giving to the Lincoln Drive and class 
projects, an earnest codperation and faithful service on the part of the faculty 
and patrons. We have received our state accrediting certificate. The “Farm and 
Garden” receipts and expenditures have balanced themselves. 


Enrollment: Total, 162; senior high, 33; junior high, 56; elementary, 67; kinder- 
garten, 6; boarding students, 26. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 7. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; other worker, 1. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia, Mary L. Marden, Principal: 
The year 1930-1931 will be remembered at Allen Normal as a year of transition. 
At the close of the school year, the first six elementary grades were discon- 
tinued and only a small number of first and second grade pupils were invited back 
for a Practice School. Great has been the disappointment in many families that 
the children cannot return here, for the public school is over-crowded and too 
far away for the little tots who live in this section of the city. It is hoped that 
the city may yet find a way to build a primary school in our neighborhood. The 
discontinuance of the primary grades at Allen may help in that direction. The 
discontinuance of the grades provides adequate space to do our high school work 
much more satisfactorily. As a visible sign of progress, the American Missionary 
Association provided the means to paint the entire plant and renovate several 
rooms. Most of the changes have already been made. 

This has been a year of “hard times.” The attendance started out well. More 
applied for the lower grades than could be accommodated, but the attendance in 
the Boarding Hall was small. At first the pupils paid their bills quite promptly, 
then many fell behind or dropped out of school. In many families there was un- 
cuployeet or difficulty in collecting bills, sickness or an unusual number of 

eaths. 
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The drive for the Lincoln Day Offering and the school was more successful 
than for some years. People seemed to realize the need of the school and were 
ready to help as they were able. There was, too, the fear that unless the patrons 
took their share of the support of the school, it might be discontinued. The 
American Missionary Association has been closely watching the plans of the city 
for Negro education in Thomasville, which include now the building of a new 
large industrial High School building. What effect this will have on Allen 
Normal remains to be seen. Allen Normal will probaby stress academic and 
normal training courses which especially appeal to the more ambitious young 
people. Nearly all of our graduates go on to college or teach. Of our graduates 
this year, four took the normal course and nine the college entrance course. 


Enrollment: Total students, 290; senior high, 54; junior high, 50; elementary, 
176; special, 10; boarding students, 23. 

Number of graduates: - Senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 15, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; other workers, 2. 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina, Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Principal: This Commencement closes one of the most harmoni- 
ous and progressive years that the Palmer Memorial Institute ever has experi- 
enced. Early in the year we discovered that our classes were composed of stu- 
dents whose preparation for the courses was very deficient. The teaching force 
was large enough to permit homogeneous grouping of students according to their 
preparation and knowledge. All groups have done a high-type work. We are 
confident that the unprepared have been helped appreciably. 

The musical organizations of the school have had much success. The male 
_quartette has been in great demand by the Greensboro Radio Broadcasting Station 
and by organizations representing the music lovers of both races. The “Sedalia 
Singers” presented an operetta entitled “Betty Lou.” The rendition received very 
favorable comments from the press and the audience. A second performance was 
given at the request of Greensboro friends. 

The Art Department has made a material contribution to the school in the 
form of four murals which have been hung on the walls of Kimball Hall, the 
dining-room. The four panels, painted by three of the students and the instructor, 
represent local scenery in the four seasons. 

Besides the instruction in public speaking and dramatics, the Dramatic Art 
Department gave a playlet entitled, “The Man Higher Up.” This was a very 
creditable piece of work. 

The institution recently celebrated its twenty-ninth anniversity. Miss 
Margaret Slattery of the International Youth Movement, and Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, of Howard University, were the principal speakers on the program. 
Letters of thanks poured into our office from friends, both white and colored, 
who wished to express their appreciation to the Palmer Memorial Institute for the 
opportunity of hearing two such outstanding and inspiring speakers. 

A visit of the Tuskegee trustees and their friends on their return trip north 
from the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration brought renewed interest and recogni- 
tion for our work. Among the group were Dr. William J. Sheiffelin, Chairman 
of the Board, President Garfield of Williams College, President Rhees of the 
University of Rochester, Mrs. William G. Willcox, a friend of many years, and 
a score or more of bankers, philanthropists and others. They were loud in their 
praise of the institution to the Associated Press. During the day they exchanged 
hearty greetings with the distinguished group of southern friends and trustees 
who joined us in entertaining them. 


Enrollment: Total students, 215; senior high, 68; junior high, 57; elementary, 
90; boarding students, 89. 

Number of graduates; Senior high, 23. 

Staff: Total, 21, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 15; other workers, 5. 
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Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Walter Edward Ricks, 
Principal: The year was unprecedentedly hard; nevertheless, we weathered it 
commendably. A number of students who could not pay their bills were gen- 
erously aided by sympathetic friends. We maintained an enrollment of 222, only 
fourteen fewer than last year. In the boarding department were 56, or three 
fewer than last year. ; ; 

The results of our Lincoln drive were indeed gratifying, for we raised more 
than $500. With it we duplicated our offering of the previous year and used the 
balance toward equipping the boys’ dormitory. x 

The completion and occupying of the boys’ new dormitory, Cumings Hall, 
is our big event for the year. The building is modern in every way and hand- 
somely equipped. Our boys are fortunate to have such a fine home. They 
appreciate it immensely. 

In spite of hard times this was our best conference year also. We had three 
conferences, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the Church Workers Conference. 
A fourth had been scheduled but was cancelled because of the illness of the 
director of the Girls’ Reserve. Cumings Hall added greatly to the pleasure and 
comfort of the conference guests and lessened greatly work in caring for them. 
Each had a larger attendance than at any former time. It is difficult to estimate 
the good Lincoln Academy is rendering as a conference center. 

On the whole, this has been a fine year at Lincoln Academy. 


Enrollment: Total students, 222; senior high, 51; junior high, 46; elementary, 
125; boarding students, 56. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 18, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 14; other workers, 3. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal: 
This year Avery’s facilities for boarding its family were greatly increased by the 
American Missionary Association’s purchasing a large residence adjacent to the 
school property. The principal, his family, and the lady teachers occupy this 
home. The living conditions are greatly improved and teachers who come from 
elsewhere and must live in the home are more comfortable than they ever have 
been. The acquisition of this property has made possible the enlargement of two 
vocational departments of the school. The food classes now occupy the first 
floor of the old teachers’ home. Three new desks, each accommodating four girls, 
have been installed for cooking. These desks are the last word in improved fur- 
nishings for food classes. 

The chemistry department has been moved into the former cooking depart- 
ment which makes vacant a large room adjacent to the carpenter shop in which 
all wood-work may be stained, painted or finished in the desired way. 

Each year the State College sponsors an all-State Oratorical Contest. This 
year Avery sent as her contestant a member of the senior class—a fine young man 
—and he was successful in winning first prize, a silver cup. Claflin College began 
a Musical Festival in South Carolina this past year. It was really a musical con- 
test. All contestants were compelled to use Negro compositions. There were 
solos, quartettes, glee clubs and choruses. Avery’s contestant was a girl from the 
junior class. She sang, “Awake, Awake Beloved.” She won first prize—a 
scholarship. 

Weare fortunate that we have a large percentage of boys in our High Schocl; 
in fact, there are only seven more girls than boys in the entire school. Our boys’ 
glee club has been sought this winter by many white audiences, which makes for 
some interracial good-will. 

The general depression caused our enrollment to fall below normal, but those 
who entered in September for the most part remained. 


Enrollment: Total students, 385; senior high, 164; junior high, 103; elementary, 
101; kindergarten, 17; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 41. 

Staff: Total, 16, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 15; other workers, 2. 
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_ Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Virginia, William G. Price, Principal: 
With too limited equipment and rooms for varied industrial work the school is 
concentrating its efforts and equipment upon superior academic work. The ever- 
widening range and enlarged equipment required for efficient industrial work leads 
the school to seek greater efficiency by eliminating some of its less efficient in- 
dustries and by enlarging and strengthening its academic force and equipment.. 
The farm activities and equipment have been made more active and productive. Pro- 
ductive farm projects are our approach to an agricultural education. 

The aim is to make the household industries carried on by the students so 
efficient that they will lay an excellent foundation for home-making. 

fi More time and attention are being saved and given to health activities and 
athletics. 


Enrollment: Total students, 95; senior high, 29; junior high, 41; elementary, 25; 
boarding students, 32. 

No graduates. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 10; other workers, 3. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama, Myrtle W. Knight, Principal: 
It is almost unbelievable that we had 150 pupils before the year ended, for our 
enrollment during the first two months was less than twenty. 

Two features of the year were: the Community Meetings each Monday night 
at seven-thirty o’clock, and the school lunchroom conducted by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department from December until May. 

Despite the depression we added a ninth grade, and eight former pupils 
attended the classes regularly. Fourteen boys and girls were graduated from the 
eighth and ninth grades in May. 

The Red Cross, the County Extension Department, and our northern friends 
contributed to our well-being during the year. Even though our school is in the 
land where Cotton is King and the people are poor, we are rich in friendships and 
faith. We look to the future with expectancy. 


Enroliment: Total students, 150; junior high, 25; elementary, 125. 
Number of graduates: Junior high, 14. 
Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


BREWER HOSPITAL 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Daisy D. Dinkins, Super- 
intendent: The work of caring for patients went along as usual during the year 
although they had little or no money with which to pay their hospital fees. The 
splendid contributions of supplies and money from friends helped greatly. The 
new Singer sewing-machine was used not only in mending hospital linen, but. in 
making a few garments for needy children. The nurses took pleasure in making 
the garments in their hours off duty. 

There were thirty-six accident cases cared for during the year, most of 
which were serious. One of the most pathetic of these was a demented woman 
who had wandered from home. As she was walking on a highway, an automobile 
struck her, knocking her to the pavement. After searching for. her for three 
days, her people found her at Brewer Hospital, where her badly injured leg had 
to be amputated. Another case was of a woman shot in the right foot Christmas 
Eve. She uncomplainingly bore with her misfortune during the sixty-three days 
that she had to be in the hospital. Through patient endeavor on the part of doctor 
and nurses they were successful in saving the foot. 

More than 140 mothers received from the hospital, clothing for their chil- 
dren. On account of the scarcity of money in the homes these women were most 
grateful for the help. The garments were mostly infants’. They had been sent 
to the hospital by missionary societies. It did not take long for the news about 
the gifts to spread to many parts of Greenwood County and to a few places in 
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adjoining counties. The mothers came singly or in groups, asking for some of 
the garments that they heard were being given away. Bundles were distributed 
until the supply that could be spared from the storeroom was exhausted. We took 
the opportunity afforded to give to the women helpful literature pertaining to 
health. 

A number of people responded to our invitation to visit the hospital on 
National Hospital Day. They were shown through the building from basement 
to operating room. They were informed about what had been accomplished by 
the hospital during the seven years of its existence. A nurse gave demonstrations, 
which were very interesting to them. In keeping with the day, a booklet con- 
taining a story of the life of Florence Nightingale was given to each visitor, and a 
brief history of her life was told by one of the hospital workers. The visit seemed 
to have been enjoyed by all. 


Nore: See page 53 for statistics. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Samuel J. Elder, Prin- 
cipal, up to August 1; Oscar M. Fogle, Principal, from August 1: This year 
at Pleasant Hill has been marked by: (1) A spirit of happiness and codperation 
on the part of students and faculty alike. The need for economy, the press of 
studies, and the chronic problem, how to get the essential work of the plant done 
in spite of limited time—all these have been met with equal and indomitable 
courage and persistence, in a happy spirit. 

(2) The beginning of student government. A Student Council was elected 
and has met on all major programs relating to the students. It is an organization, 
very shy in taking authority, which has commanded some respect from the faculty 
and students and shows promise of much development in the future. This year 
the Student Council will close its year by issuing a report in the form of recom- 
mendations to the principal and faculty. 

(3) Miss Garner, the boys’ matron, has returned to take charge of Roberts 
Hall. The new pride, the increased neatness among the boys has surprised us. 
The more careful atmosphere which a woman gives to family life, especially that 
in a boys’ dormitory, has improved the all-important, indirect education it is our 
privilege to give. Mr. White, our religious director, has been in touch with the 
boys in the dormitory and his influence has been more and more evident. A 
Hi-Y Club has been formed whose interest grows week by week. Already it 
has laid its plans for next year, to begin by giving the new students a welcome. 

(4) A spirit has shown itself on the athletic field, this year as in past years, 
better than the spirit of most high school athletics. This is indicated by a letter 
received from the coach of a football team which defeated us. He said, “We 
had one of the finest games, from many angles, it has been my pleasure to watch 
for some time. The sportsmanship was perfect and the conduct of your players 
while at school and in town was fine. We never have had a team here that made 
a finer impression in town than yours did.” 

(5) We have had a series of standard tests in English calculated to put our 
students in a superior position in college or in life because of their greater 
capacity to write correctly. This is a sample of an improvement in the academic 
work of the school, in which the students have heartily codperated. 

__In the death of Principal Emeritus Wheeler on December 25, 1930, Pleasant 
Hill Academy has lost the man, for twenty-two years principal, whose spirit stili 
pervades and permeates the structure and heart of the school. 

Enrollment: Total students, 188; senior high, 73; junior hi : 

58; special, 1; boarding students, 79. Brent tay! By 78) iene 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 17. 

Staff: Total, 19, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; other workers, 6. 
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THE INDIAN CHURCHES OF STANDING ROCK, CHEYENNE 
RIVER AND THE ROSEBUD 


Rupotr Hertz, Pastor-at-Large 


Since even spiritual life has its physical base, it is impossible to speak of the 
past year without making mention of the economic crisis through which we are 
passing. It started with an unusually late frost the latter part of May, which 
froze all our gardens and killed every bit of wild fruit. A severe drought fol- 
lowed, and then came the grasshoppers eating up most of what was left. An 
actual house to house survey on the Cheyenne River Reservation has revealed that, 
out of 3,000 Indians, over 1,000 are going into the winter with absolutely nothing, 
no potatoes, no wild turnips, no wild fruit, no garden stuff, and no money. Most 
of the white renters are unable to pay the Indians the least money due’them. To 
relieve this appalling situation, the representatives of the United States Indian 
Bureau and the missionaries are codperating to the fullest extent. We have 
agreed on the general principle that no one able to work shall receive a penny’s 
worth of relief without working for it, and we are finding the Indians willing 
to do the labor we are providing ; building roads, digging wells, cutting wood, etc. ; 
for they love their families and do not want to see them suffer. 

These hard times also have their spiritual consequences. “In the day of pros- 
perity be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider,” says the Preacher. People 
are hungry for the Good News. The attendance at our annual mission meeting, 
a joint meeting of the Dakota Presbytery and the Dakota Association, was over 
1,000, almost double the number of the previous year. Our work on the Rosebud 
Reservation has received a particular impetus through the appointment of Rev. 
Simon J. Kirk last May. Since then, about thirty new members have joined our 
Rosebud churches. 


INDIAN SCHOOL WORK 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Frederick B. Riggs, 
Principal: Our Santee enrollment has slightly increased, notwithstanding the 
drought and the increase of Indian poverty. Improvement in language is very 
noticeable, both written and oral. The outside reading courses have been un- 
usually well followed. The list of most worthwhile and difficult books that have 
been understandingly read by many of our Indian pupils, in all the grades, is very 
surprising. 

Our high school chorus sang two very successful cantatas this school year. 
Our singers have made unusual progress in note reading. Many Indian pupils 
are attracted to Santee because of the unusual advantages in music. Drama has 
taken a new start this year. Under the leadership of two of our teachers, our 
high school girls recently enacted the drama of Queen Esther very attractively. 
The pupils displayed constructive ability and originality in making all the costumes 
and stage settings. One of the boys drew the background scenery covering the 
entire wall back of the auditorium stage, Persian mountains, palm trees, and the 
marble front of the Shushan palace. In our Correspondence School, our best 
work has been done in codperation with Dakota ministers and their wives. 

Our printing has progressed far enough for us to make good use of a 
linotpye machine and we are hoping that some of our good friends will enable us 
to have one. In our forge shop and carpenter shop we are instructing our pupils 
in the making of things that are most useful in the home, and all sorts of home 
repairs are an important part of our shop work. Our farm boys have assisted in 
fence repairs around our thousand-acre pasture and stored up in addition a huge 
pile of fence posts, which they have hewed out. They also assisted our farm 
superintendent in the erection of two sheds for the herd cattle, and now they are 
very busy fertilizing, plowing, discing, harrowing, and planting our hundred and 
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fifty acres of field and gardens. The girls’ cooking classes began after the canning 
season; therefore the teacher had them practice canning on vegetables from the 
cellar, and the results were good. 12a. 

In our school infirmary our school physician made 170 physical examinations 
of students, 82 Wassermann blood tests, treated 8 fractures (nose, finger, leg), 
33 deep respiratory infections, 220 upper respiratory infections, 5 gastrointestinal 
infections, 22 skin infections; made 700 treatments for minor injuries with dress- 
ings and 200 other minor treatments. The total treatments of students for the 
school year was 2,389; treatments of outside cases, 258; home calls, 53; miles 
traveled in outside calls, 1,000. The patients in bed in the infirmary during the 
school year equal 28 “patient days.” Health talks were given twice a week to the 
students in “opening exercises”; home nursing was taught to the high school 
girls two hours each week, and first aid and bandaging to the tenth- and twelfth- 
grade boys twice a week during the second semester. 

Our Santee Indian pupils made a very good record in basketball in the 
twelve games that they had with the high schools of Nebraska during this last 
season. Our Santee pupils have no gymnasium and have to do all their practicing 
out-of-doors. All the teams against which they have played have had the ad- 
vantage of practicing on smooth gymnasium floors, whereas our Santee Indian 
boys never played on a floor until they met their opponents. And our boys from 
a school of less than 100 students played every time with schools that had many 
more than 100 students to choose from. Notwithstanding our disadvantages, our 
Santee Indian boys won six out of fourteen games and scored 239 points to their 
opponents’ 263. 


Enrollment: Total students, 114;* senior high, 61; junior high, 36; elementary, 
16; special, 1*; boarding students, 100. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 6. 

Staff: Total, 20, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 11; other workers, 8. 


Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, North Dakota, Harold W. Case, Prin- 
cipal: With our work among some 1,200 Indians, making up the three tribes of 
this Reservation, scattered over an area of nearly 600,000 acres, territory cut in 
half by the Big Missouri and from North to South by the Little Missouri and 
Lucky Mount Creek; seven church centers, with five church edifices; all mission 
work without debt; we find an even more encouraging note at the close of each 
year. Not financially, for these years have been among the most difficult because 
of the years of drought. Thanks to our Christian friends who have helped to 
carry us through. But on the way our people are finding themselves. Here and 
there, one by one they are entering the stage of self-dependence, and they in turn 
set the example for the others. 

We are but a little past midstream in our work. We must not relax, but 
carry on more intensively until our people are ready to take the reins themselves. 
In just a little more than a half-century our people have made wonderful gains— 
in proportion to years, even more than our white friends. Let us be mindful that 
it is but a little while since they have even handled money. Yes, they have made 
progress. In another twenty years they will cover twice the distance, for they 
are taking hold of things as never before. 

In their school work, never has Christian Education been in such demand. 
Before the closing day of school there were some forty who had asked for ad- 
mittance for the coming year. A Character Training School such as this will 
never end its course. However, sometime in the future, it may be placed upon a 
better financial basis; but for the present, all we can expect our people to do is to 
cover the children’s board expense. A third of the Catholic School enrollment 
are those who were turned away from here. 

A new day is at hand. A $30,000-Campaign Fund is now going on for a 
much-needed Dormitory and Reservation Social Center. We will then be able to 


*This total does not include students taking Correspondence Courses: In 
English language, 84; in the Dakota language, 70; total, 154. 
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care for some seventy children. We will provide the by-products of school life 
while for classroom instruction our children will attend the proposed new public 
school in town. With more than half of the Indian children in the United States 
now enrolled in public schools, we are helping the other half to have this privilege. 
Our way is plainly marked. 1932 should see this new plant at the Mission. Our 
Christian brothers must see us through. 

This new road will bring large returns in a spiritual way, a sense of joy to 
the parents and a new leadership for the morrow; financially, also, for the whole 
plant will operate more economically. 


Enrollment: Total students (boarding), 32 ; elementary, 27; kindergarten, 5. 
Staff: Total, 7, consisting of: Superintendent, 1; other workers, 6. 


THE PUERTO RICANS 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto Rico, Martha L. Lindsay, Prin- 
cipal: Even though the economic depression is still and for years must be the 
chief topic of discussion in Puerto Rico, this year we have increased our enroll- 
ment nine over that of last year. 

It really has been a year of happy events. First of all we bought a new 
piano and one of the teachers spends half of her time teaching music. Many of 
our churches, even where there are organs, have no organist, so every girl who 
is definitely preparing for church work is given lessons. 

We have introduced a course in biology that has been a great success. The 
girls as they have collected flowers and leaves and bugs and butterflies for study 
get their first real glimpses into Nature’s book. 

Another outstanding event of the year was the five weeks’ visit of Miss Helen 
Willcox of New York, writer and producer of religious dramas. During these 
weeks she conducted all of our Bible classes, teaching the Bible stories through 
creative dramatic work. At the end of her course, three little one-act dramas 
were costumed, staged and played by the girls, and students and faculty alike were 
thrilled by the result. 

Most outstanding of all the events of the year was the announcement this 
spring that money is available with which to construct a long-needed building. 
We are to have a story and a half building in which auditorium and gymnasium 
will be combined, as well as a two-story building for schoolrooms and dormitory. 


Enrollment: Total students, 64; senior high, 45; junior high, 16; special, 3; 
boarding students, 61. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 11. 

Staff: Total, 9, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 1. 


The Puerto Rican Churches, Rev. Charles I. Mohler, Superintendent: 
Perhaps the item of greatest interest for the work the past year has been the 
union of three missions in Puerto Rico, the Congregational under the American 
Missionary Association, the ‘Christian and the United Brethren. The interest in a 
union movement has been increasing for several years both among the churches 
in the Island and in our Mission Boards. January, 1931, seemed to be the propi- 
tious time to effect such a union. We had the special privilege of having four of 
our most distinguished representatives of Mission Boards visit us the last days of 
January and the first days of February. These were Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Executive Secretary and Mr. William T. Boult, Treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association, Rev. Judson L. Cross of the Boston office of the Asso- 
ciation, Revs. W. P. Minton from the Christian Board and H. W. Widdoes from 
the United Brethren Board. The union was effected in Fajardo, January 28, 
1931, Mr. Brownlee officiating in the ceremony, the other board representatives 
assisting while the native ministry was represented by Mr. Placida Vazquez, Mr. 
Vicente Perez and Rev. José A. Luciano, and the churches by laymen, including 
Miss Euginia Mora, Mr. A. Feliciano and Mr. Bernabé Natal Martinez. This 
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union was carried through with real enthusiasm after overcoming the last diffi- 
culties. This gives us more than double strength, having 36 organized churches, 
3,518 members in churches, with 39 pastors and ordained ministers ; 6,292 in Sunday 
Schools. These churches contributed for self-support last year, $13,416. 

The progress of the new church called The United Evangelical Church of 
Puerto Rico has been marked. The spirit of codperation and development in 
administration on the part of the national church has been most encouraging. 
Especially the outlook for the future is promising because of the splendid work 
being done by the young people in our churches. A union Christian Endeavor 
Society has been organized at once and the young people are taking hold with 
purpose. Sunday School Institutes for the training of teachers and officers in 
Religious Education work and a splendid Interdenominational Institute for the 
training of young people were held during the year. Summer Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools had an increase of 100 percent and the enthusiasm is better for 
other years. This means much to the children who have so little place or oppor- 
tunity for proper employment during the summer. 

This has been the first year for a long period for us to lose a worker by 
death. Rev. Macario Rodriguez, employed twenty-six years faithfully in the 
church work of Puerto Rico died at our Ryder Memorial Hospital on September 
25. His was a long and useful life of service. He was an inspiration to the 
younger workers. We shall miss him; we hope to imitate his faithfulness and 
optimistic spirit in the work. 

During May we had the good fortune to graduate a young man from the 
seminary, Luis Rosario Nieves, who will be able to help out at this time of loss. 
He married a member of the Christian Church, who is also a graduate nurse 
trained at Ryder Memorial Hospital. We anticipate splendid work from them. 

Notre: See page 52 for statistics. 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Rev. James Watson, M.D., 
Superintendent: This has been a busy year again in the Hospital and Clinic. It 
was our hope as expressed in the report last year that we could do less work 
with the common chronic cases and devote ourselves somewhat more to the more 
difficult cases which require more time and study, but the large amount of sickness 
has made it impossible for the usual municipal facilities to care for the many 
cases of ordinary sickness. We, therefore, have taken 200 more into the hospital 
and several thousand more in the clinic, thus our hopes of doing more work along 
the more permanent line of preventive medicine has not worked out. In addition 
Dr. and Mrs. Watson were given a furlough of six months to recover their 
health, a new woman physician, Dr. Charis Gould, having been appointed to assist 
Dr. Murdock during their absence. Now Dr. and Mrs. Watson are back in 
splendid health and with a full staff of three physicians we hope during the 
coming year to accomplish much along the line of our ideals. During the summer 
Dr. Watson took graduate courses in the Medical Schools of the Universities 
of London and Paris. Doctor Gould is specially trained in research work. Doctor 
Murdock has had a rich experience in surgery and tropical diseases. Thus we feel 
that the hospital is better staffed than it has been heretofore. 

Concerning the influence of the hospital, Superintendent Mohler is continually 
receiving from the ministers of all denominations glowing testimonials. During 
the year several Church Conferences in the Island have passed resolutions telling 
of their appreciation of the deepening of the spiritual life as well as of the healing 
of the bodies of the patients sent from their churches to Ryder Memorial. 

Notre: See page 53 for statistics. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


_ Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Josiah Poeton, Acting 
Principal, until June 30; A. Ethel Barger, Principal, from July 1: At the retire- 
ment of Mr. Myron F. Fifield, Rev. Josiah Poeton was made Acting Principal. 
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Miss A. Ethel Barger, a trained case-worker, was sent to Rio Grande to make a 
case-study of every child in the institute and to suggest ways and means for con- 
ducting the work effectively. Her work was well done. Her studies reveal a 
definite need throughout New Mexico of the kind of work the American Missionary 
Association has been doing inadequately. The suggestions for the future involve 
considerable reorganization in program, methods and leadership as well as substantial 
physical improvements. The reorganization has been perfected and some physical 
improvements have been made. The Institute’s future rests largely on securing the 
means necessary to carry forward a constructive five-year program. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Poeton worked faithfully and untiringly in the best interests 
of the Institute through a difficult year of readjustment. He increased the enroll- 
ment, enlarged the physical equipment, began the beautification of the campus and 
kept tuition collections up to the average in spite of the depressed economic condi- 
tions. He counted no personal sacrifice too great if he could but serve the Institute 
or one of its pupils. 


Enrollment: Total students, 170; senior high, 4; junior high, 34; elementary, 122; 
kindergarten, 10; boarding students, 170. 

Graduates: Senior high, 2 (in Albuquerque H. S.). 

Staff: Total, 13, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 5; other workers, 7. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 
Interracial Commissions 


The Commission on Interracial Codperation, Incorporated, W. W. Alex- 
ander, Executive Director, of Atlanta, Georgia, has continued its work along the 
lines approved by its ten years of experience. The purpose of this organization is 
twofold: (1) The correction of interracial injustices and the betterment of con- 
ditions affecting Negroes; and (2) the improvement of those interracial attitudes 
out of which unfavorable conditions grow. 

A special drive against lynching has been carried on this year through the 
following agencies: (1) The Commission on the Study of Lynching, which was 
appointed a year ago, has made an exhaustive case study of each of the lynchings 
in 1930 in an effort to gain a more complete understanding of just why these 
unfortunate occurrences take place. The material gathered by two well-trained 
research men is now ready for the press; (2) A Commission on the Study of 
Legal Problems in Lynching, composed of the deans of eighteen of the most 
prominent law schools in the South, was created for the purpose of making an 
exhaustive study of the legal and judicial steps that might be taken in dealing 
more effectively with mob violence. The field work of this study is being done by 
a very competent research man with legal training. As a result of the study, 
recommendations will be made to each of the states with reference to new laws 
which need to be passed and possible judicial procedures under present laws which 
have not hitherto been involved; and (3) Associations of Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching have been organized state by state by our Woman’s Department. 
One or more conferences have been held in each southern state, with the excep- 
tion of Florida, in an effort to renew and intensify the work of leading women 
and women’s organizations against lynching. The anti-lynching forces have been 
greatly strengthened by the enlistment in the Associations of hundreds of women 
who were hitherto indifferent or had not been reached. 

A recent careful study revealed that there were in southern colleges 140 
curriculum courses dealing with the race problem. Forty of these dealt ex- 
clusively with race. In 100 courses in sociology, history, economics, etc., a section 
was devoted to some aspect of the race question. This is to some extent the 
result of ten years’ definite effort on the part of the Commission. During this 
year a special effort has been made to strengthen the work in the teachers’ colleges. 
Early in the summer 40 colleges were invited to send official representatives to a 
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conference for a thorough discussion of the responsibility of the teachers’ college 
in developing better racial attitudes. Thirty-six of these institutions sent repre- 
sentatives. A long-time plan, which will ultimately provide better methods and 
materials, was set in operation, and a three-year program for the development of 
this work in southern colleges was agreed upon. This will be one of the major 
tasks of the Commission. 

Legal-aid cases have required an unusual amount of attention this year, and 
have commanded all the time and money that we could devote to them. Weeks 
have been spent by various members of the staff on the difficult Scottsboro case. 
The ‘Commission is now assisting in carrying to the higher courts another case 
parallel to the Scottsboro case. 


Commission on Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, George E. 
Haynes and Katherine Gardner, Secretaries: The Commission has continued its 
work along lines adopted in past years to prevent evils and integrate Negroes 
into community life. The crucial situation between white and Negro groups was 
drastically impressed upon America and the churches by the flare-up of lynching 
in 1930. The work of the Commission for 1930 is summarized in the following: 

1. Campaicn Acatnst Lyncuinc. The Commission made intensive investi- 
gations on the ground following two lynchings and broadcast the findings to both 
the religious and secular press as a means of increasing the pressure of public 
opinion for law and order. In addition, the ninth annual Honor Roll of states 
free of lynching was published and received space in the nation-wide press. 

2. INTERRACIAL CONFERENCES. The third biennial General Conference of 
Church Women, held at Oberlin, Ohio, brought together white and Negro church 
women from twenty states representing seventeen denominations. The program 
was divided between discussion periods and general presentation through which the 
group considered areas of misunderstanding and racial discrimination that are the 
special responsibility of church groups. A Commission of women has been set up 
to consider the function and program of the next Conference to be held in 1932. 
The second State Interracial Conference in Illinois was successful in two sections 
for the northern and southern parts of the state, one section meeting at Chicago 
and the other at Springfield. 

The second State Conference of Church Women in New Jersey resulted in 
the formation of a permanent State Committee, and the stimulation of several 
local committees already formed. The volunteer officers of the state committees 
are giving much time to speaking before women’s groups throughout the state. 

A second Women’s Conference in New York City under the auspices of the 
Greater New York Federation was attended by over 250 representatives who as a 
result of their discussion decided to explore new areas of interracial experience. 
A regional committee of five adjoining counties is being formed. 

3. Justice In Economic Lire. With Dr. Edward T. Devine as chairman and 
the full-time secretary special activity was undertaken during the past fall and 
winter to eliminate as far as possible discrimination in unemployment relief and 
emergency work by pressing upon groups everywhere the principle of Negro rep- 
resentation both among those who plan and execute as well as those who are 
helped. Assistance and advice were given to local committees in Harlem, Brook- 
lyn, Washington, Youngstown, Indianapolis, and other cities. Similar activity on 
a larger scale is planned for the coming season. 

On agricultural conditions, aid was given to Negro farmers in securing in- 
formation and making application for seed and fertilizer loans provided by 
Congress last year. The experiment in connecting Government officials with 
Negro church conferences is now being enlarged to include a larger number of 
conferences and conventions of Negro denominations the coming fall and winter. 

Plans have been completed and initial steps undertaken for an intensive survey 
of Negro tenancy and land-holding and other conditions in typical communities of 
three of the cotton states under the direction of the Federal Council’s Department 
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of Research and Education at the request and with the support of this Commission 
to increase the program for improving such agricultural conditions. 

A designated appropriation from the American Missionary Association has 
made possible this important work. 

4. COOPERATIVE PLANNING AND INTERRACIAL APPRECIATION. The ninth an- 
nual observance of Race Relations Sunday was promoted by a larger number of 
local churches and interracial committees than in any previous year. Ten denomi- 
national agencies joined in preparing plans for the 1932 observance. 

Following a meeting of representatives from more than a score of denomina- 
tional and interdenominational agencies on the problem of finding suitable hotel 
accommodations for conventions and conferences involving two or more races re- 
sulted in a brief study of the experience of a number of church organizations in 
making local arrangements. The question was presented to the Executive Council 
of the American Hotel Men’s Association and by them referred to the local city 
and state hotel men’s groups and a body of suggestions for all groups making such 
arrangements has been prepared and submitted to them. 

An Interracial News Letter has been jointly published for eight monthly 
issues under the joint auspices of this Commission, the American Friends Service 
Committee, and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The presentation of the Harmon Awards for 1930, which took place in 
February, 1931, closed the five-year trial experiment of the Harmon Awards ad- 
ministered by the Commission for the Harmon Foundation. The Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts for the fourth year was given enlarged reception by the New 
York public. A collection from this exhibition was carried on tour for the fourth 
year to seventeen cities and was viewed by about 12,000 colored and 16,000 white 
visitors. The attitude’ of art circles toward Negro productions has been so 
changed that the exhibition of Negro artists‘ work in 1931 was shown in New 
York under the auspices of one of the outstanding art centers and the traveling 
collection this year is being promoted through the regular organized art agencies. 
A collection of fine arts and books was sent to South Africa and exhibited in 
several cities. 


The Home Missions Council, Dr. William H. King, Executive Secretary: 
The North American Home Missions Congress which was held in December, 1930, 
at Washington, D. C., was very largely attended and received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the groups constituent to the Council. There is now available a book of 
the “Findings of the Congress,” as well as “Data Books,” Vol. I and II with up-to- 
date material on Home Missions. The large home mission map, “Historic 
Moments and Today’s Opportunities” has been reproduced in a four-color poster 
which brings out in a graphic way historical events which have a close connection 
with home missions. <A series of Continuation Conferences of the North American 
Home Missions ‘Congress is now being scheduled and will attempt to bring to local 
denominational and church leaders a team of speakers who will emphasize the 
importance of home missions. The Five-Year Program of Survey and Adjust- 
ment is still in progress and printed surveys are available of the states of New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Ardmore, Oklahoma. There has been created a Church 
Building Campaign Bureau of the Home Missions Council which involves the 
transfer of the Presbyterian Department of Building Fund Campaigns to the Home 
Missions Council. Another step forward in the history of coéperation was begun 
in the formation of the Codperative Religious and Social Center of Boulder City, 
Nevada. Ten denominations will unite in the support of a director of religious 
work for this Hoover Dam project. The Home Missions Council through its 
various committees maintains an active interest in rural summer schools for 
Negro pastors as well as white pastors; Rural Life Sunday and other activities 
in the rural field; in church architecture and the Annual Conference on Church 
Architecture to be held in 1931 in New York ‘City; in the fields of promotion, 
comity, city and New Americans, Indian work and Alaska. 
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The Council of Women for Home Missions, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, Presi- 
dent: Twenty-four women’s national home mission boards and societies in the 
United States and Canada are constituent members. 
~ In codperation with the Missionary Education Movement each year the 
Councilpublishes home mission literature for all ages. The theme for 1931-32 
is “The Call to the Churches from the North American Home Missions Congress.” 
In 1932-33 the study will be on “The American Indian.” f 

The Council is active in the field of international relations, codperating with 
ten other national organizations of women through the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War. It has established the Eva Clark Waid Memorial 
Fund for World Peace with a goal of $10,000, the interest to be used annually 
for the promotion of World Peace. 

Through a joint committee with the Home Missions Council it provides 
Directors of Religious Education in eight of the larger Government boarding 
schools and through its Service Committee acts as a liaison body between mission 
boards and the Government Indian Service. 

The Council establishes experimental stations demonstrating programs of 
Christian social service among migrant families employed in seasonal labor in 
canneries, on fruit and vegetable farms and ranches, thus stimulating local and 
regional groups to carry forward work among migrants in their own districts. 

A Home Missions Institute is conducted annually at Chautauqua, New York. 

Through joint committees, interdenominational conferences and schools of 
missions as well as leadership training institutes are promoted and the World Day 
of Prayer, annually observed on the first Friday in Lent, is planned for and 
stimulated. 


Committee on Codperation in Latin America. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman in 
his annual report likened the Committee on Codperation to the eyes of the constit- 
uencies codperating within it, through which they regard the facts of the situa- 
tion in Latin America as revealed to the officers of the Committee traveling 
through these lands, feeling the pulse of conditions, and associating with such 
Latin American friends as are ready to reveal the problems facing them. 

“For me,” he said, “the significance of illiteracy has changed a great deal. I 
think of Porto Rico where the United States has made a great campaign in 
education; we have changed the percentage of illiteracy from about 98 percent to 
30 percent, and yet Porto Rico offers the most hopeless situation in Latin 
America. I think we must face the question of whether we are really bringing 
in the Kingdom of God or just uplifting people into a different standard of living. 
It seems that more emphasis should be put on the community’s responsibility, in 
the people’s showing that they can really do the job themselves when leaders 
have been prepared. Mexican school teachers have shown all the zeal and self- 
sacrifice that we could hope missionaries to demonstrate. But before they go to 
work in any community they should have the pledge of that community to 
cooperate with them. If we could give the spiritual help that is needed, and 
which the government necessarily cannot give, that might be our task, to begin 
where the educationalist stops. 

_, “The needs of a community should be judged by its own problems and con- 
ditions rather than by a scale of foreign standards. Evangelistic work can often 
be done more effectively through educational institutions, both missionary and 
governmental, than it is at present. The printed page has a larger place in 
Latin America than ever. Mexico is reducing her illiteracy but what is she doing 
to give Christian literature to the people? What are we doing to help that 
situation? Probably the best piece of work we are doing is through La Nueva 
Democracia. 

“The Christian forces in Latin America must see the need of going on to 
new social conceptions. Everything in Mexico is being socialized, from the 
standpoint of the government. Unless Mexico gets the deep spiritual realization 


of God, then all of this social work in education, sanitation, etc., will fall just 
that far short. 
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“The Christian program should be more linked with the people who are in- 
fluencing national life. We ought to have a Christian message for educators and 
newspaper editors and other leaders of opinion. The spiritual intent must be un- 
equivocal. It is God in life that we must emphasize more and more. We, as 
missionaries, are not afraid to confess our faith but we get so intensely interested 
3 sree the machine that at times we forget the more important issues of the 

oul. 


The Interdenominational Council of Spanish-speaking Work, E. T. Cor- 
nelius, Executive Secretary: All of the church boards engaged in work among 
the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest codperate through a Council which 
has a part-time executive secretary located at San Antonio. The Council meets 
in annual conference for mutual enlightenment and counsel. There are several 
standing survey-and-fact-finding committees with work outlined for a period of 
five years. The Council publishes a news leaflet called Nueva Senda. 


The Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Rev. James A. 
McAllister, President: The total number of students was 74, as follows: Seniors, 
8; Middlers, 4; Juniors, 7; Graduate Students, 27; Special Students, 28. At the 
end of the year, seven received diplomas and one a certificate. Twenty-two re- 
ceived credit for work completed in graduate and extension courses. 

The Institute of the Summer Conference in Puerto Rico was again entrusted 
to the faculty. Mr. Wellman served as Director, with Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Saéz as teachers. 

In August, the first interdenominational Institute for Young People in Puerto 
Rico was held, with Mr. Morton as Director and Mr. Wellman and Mr. Saéz 
as instructors. : 

The library now has 3,920 volumes. The increase during the year was 270 
volumes. 


The Mountain Workers Conference. The annual interdenominational 
conference of mountain workers was held as usual in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Special attention was given to the development of handicrafts, the larger social, 
economic and religious problems common to people living in the isolated recesses 
of the Southern Appalachians and to the general survey which is now being 
made of conditions in the mountains. 


The John C. Campbell Folk School. Mrs. John C. Campbell and Miss 
Marguerite Butler continue to reveal rare ability, tact and intelligence in conduct- 
ing the creative work of the interesting Folk School at Brasstown. It is impossible 
to describe adequately in a brief paragraph what is being done by way of “awaken- 
ing, enlivening and enlightening” a distinctly rural mountain section in everything 
that has to do with economic and cultural welfare of its people: In addition, 
the school is serving all mountain schools through its various institutes for leaders. 
Furthermore, what is being done has attracted national and international attention. 


Fisk University. The Association’s tangible relation to Fisk through the 
financial support of its Dean of Religion by no means registers its interest and 
pride in the University. With vision, purpose and intelligence Fisk continues 
to prove worthy of her fine traditions and equal to her expanding opportunities. 
During the year just closed she was given an “A” rating by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


RETIRED WORKERS 


Beginning in the fall of 1930, six persons were added to the list of retired 
workers, all of whom were granted retiring allowances with sincere appreciation 
for their years of faithful, loyal and efficient service. 

Miss Margaret M. Foote taught in the grades at Nashville, Tennessee, 1882- 
1883; Savannah, Georgia, 1883-1889; Memphis, Tennessee, 1917-1918; and at 
Greenwood, South ‘Carolina, 1918- 1923, where she also served as secretary. 

Rev. Charles Frazier was for 23 years Indian pastor on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion at Santee, Nebraska, during which time he was also for four years a teacher 
of the Dakota Language at Santee. Since 1929 he has served as Pastor Emeritus. 

Rev. George Warren Hinman, D.D., completed 22 years of faithful and 
commendable service under the American Missionary Association as Secretary 
of Spanish-speaking and Oriental Work, with a record of 36 years of missionary 
service altogether, including three months in Christian colleges in the Middle 
West and eleven years under the American Board. He was also Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Indian Work and did some valuable research work among 
the Indians of the Dakotas. Doctor Hinman requested to be retired from active 
service beginning October 1, 1931. This request was granted by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Association with an expression of their appreciation for 
his excellent service. 

Mrs. Charles R. Lawson taught for six years in the grades at Santee Normal 
Training School. Although her retirement from active service came in 1926 she 
was granted a retiring allowance during the past year following the retirement 
of Mr. Lawson. 

Miss Emma G. Strong taught Domestic Arts at Lincoln Academy 1898-1917, 
ne 1922; Dorchester Academy, 1918-1919; and at Lincoln Normal School, 1922- 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Wylie taught at Tillotson College, 1914, 1924-1927; was 
principal at San Mateo, New Mexico, 1917-1919; taught at Rio Grande Institute, 
1920-1921, and at Straight College, 1921-1924, when she resigned. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Rev. George W. Andrews, one of the ablest pioneer missionaries of the 
American Missionary Association, died on March 31, 1931, at the home of his 
nephew, George W. Andrews, aged 98 years. He was born in Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, the youngest of twelve children. He taught as principal for seven years 
and later after a two-year graduate course graduated from Amherst in 1867. For 
several years Doctor Andrews served as pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Selma, Alabama, and later was Professor and Head of the Theological Depart- 
ment at Talladega College for 33 years; and was Acting President of Talladega 
for ten years. He also superintended various small pastorless churches within 
a 50-mile radius of Talladega without compensation. After his retirement, al- 
though partially blind and finally entirely so, he continued his interest in Talladega 
and the work of the American Missionary Association. Absolutely helpless but 
with his mind clear as ever, he was to all who visited him a wonderful example 
of the power of a great faith over hindering conditions. There are many who 
cherish his memory. In 1859 he married Miss Harriet West of Norfolk, Ohio, 
who died in 1913. 

Rev. George Baker, pastor of St. Mary’s Church in Abbeville, Louisiana, 
died December 8, 1931, at New Orleans, aged 54 years. He was born at Deer 
Park, Wilkinson County, Mississippi. During the Spanish-American War he 
served with the 9th U. S. Volunteer Infantry in Cuba. After returning to the 
States, be became superintendent of the Sunday School at Howard Congregational 
Church in New Orleans, and later in Los Angeles served as deacon in Lincoln 
Congregational Church while attending the Moody Bible Training School. In 
1922 he was ordained into the Congregational ministry and called to the Howard 
Congregational Church in New Orleans; and in 1927 accepted a call to St. Mary’s, 
where he continued until his death. In 1898 he married Miss Carrie Dixon, who 
survives him. He was a valued member of the State Conference, serving as 
Treasurer of the Extension Committee. 

Mrs. Stella P. Cross, who with her husband, Rev. James F. Cross, was for 
fifteen years among the pioneer missionaries at the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota, died on November 9, 1931, at her home in Academy, South Dakota, where 
she had been post-mistress for twelve years. Mr. Cross was also in charge of the 
American Missionary Association Mission at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, from 
1905 to 1909. The life adventure of these brave pioneers took them far afield and 
through many camps, not the least of these being the terrors of the Messiah War 
and the Wounded Knee Massacre. When other white men fled, they remained 
steadfast in their friendship for and faith in the Indians, enduring all the hard- 
ships and dangers of pioneer life, with only a vision to assure them of future 
results. Four daughters and several grandchildren survive Mrs. Cross. 

Word was received on December 13, 1930, of the recent death of Mrs. Anna 
Baird Grant, preceptress at Brewer Normal School from 1919 to 1923. She was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1850 and came to America in 1885. After graduat- 
ing from Wheaton, she taught at the college and in nearby towns for several 
years. Following her marriage in 1875 to Dr. Orris W. Grant, they made their 
home in Yorkville, then at Amboy and later at Elgin, Illinois, where in 1893 
Dr. Grant died. She then moved to Fruithurst, Alabama. Since July she 
had gradually failed in health. One who was closely associated with her during 
her service at Brewer said, “To her energy, efficiency and unusual administrative 
ability and an invariable friendliness that have greatly endeared her to all who 
knew her, she has ever been a convincing and glowing witness to the Living 
Christ.” Mrs. Grant is survived by a niece, a brother, and a son. : 

Rev. James P. O’Brien, D.D., President of Straight College and pioneer 
religious educator, died on April 16, 1931, from the effects of a heart ailment, 
aged 68 years. He was born in Walton, N. S., Canada, the son of James Putnam 
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and Sarah Densmore O’Brien. He received the degrees of A.B., Oberlin College, 
1884; B.D., Oberlin Theological Seminary, 1887; D.D., Drury College, 1914; 
Kansas City (Kansas) University, 1910. In 1887 he was ordained into the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church and entered the Congregational ministry in 
1891. His pastorates included Olena and Peru, Ohio, 1887-1890; St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1891-1898; Kansas City, Missouri, 1898-1901. During the latter period 
he carried on graduate study. From 1901 to 1918 he served as Superintendent and 
District Educational Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, and as Dean of the Theological Department of Talladega College, 
1918-1922, when he was transferred to the presidency of Straight College. In 
1922, the buildings and equipment of the college were meagre both in quality and 
quantity, the educational program was inarticulate and the library hardly worthy 
the name. All of this he changed and improved and with infinite patience he also 
gradually improved the quality of the teaching staff. Doctor O’Brien represented 
the kind of manhood that the world can ill afford to lose. He was a gentleman 
of rare grace and charm. He had vital ethical and religious convictions, rein- 
forced by a spirit of personal consecration, weighing the merits and consequences 
of his acts and programs with a highly-trained mind. His earnestness, his interest 
in people, his Christian zeal, his unswerving devotedness to duty and loyalty to 
the Kingdom of God which he served, all made his life an inspiring influence 
over those who entered their life’s work under his faithful leadership. It was 
no accident, therefore, that among many telegrams which came to console and 
hearten Mrs. O’Brien, there came one from a humble minister whom Doctor 
O’Brien had inspired at Talladega and elsewhere, which read: “The work of 
Doctor O’Brien is immortal.” Surviving him are his widow, formerly Miss 
Lizzie Rust Coffin, of Marblehead, Ohio, whom he married in 1887, two sons and 
a grandchild. 

Rev. B. F. Ousley, Pastor Emeritus at Dudley, North Carolina, died on April 
20, 1931. Mr. Ousley was formerly principal at Normal Institute, Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi, 1900-1915, was transferred to the principalship of Washburn Seminary, 
Beaufort, North Carolina, in 1915 and was also pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Beaufort during that year. He was born at Davis Bend, Warren 
County, Mississippi, October 4, 1855; graduated from Fisk University with the 
degree of B.D. in 1884; received the degrees of B.D., Oberlin, 1884; and M.A., 
Fisk, 1885. He was ordained into the Congregational Church at Oberlin in 1884. 
His pastoral record included Beaufort, North Carolina, 1915-1916, Dudley, North 
Carolina, 1918-1922; and, emeritus, Dudley, North Carolina, 1926-1931. He served 
under the A. B. F. M. on the East Coast of Africa, from 1884 to 1893. His 
widow survives him and is making her home in Shelby, Mississippi. 

Rev. Macario Rodriguez, pastor at Fajardo, Puerto Rico, died September 2a: 
1931, at Ryder Memorial Hospital, aged 55 years, after 26 years of faithful 
service in the ‘Congregational ministry under the American Missionary Association. 
He was ordained in 1913. Don Macario had done some of his best work during 
the latter years, and it is with deep sympathy and regret that we record his 
passing. He is survived by his wife and eleven children, the eldest twenty-one 
and 9 bere slightly over one year of age. 

ev. raham Simmons, a veteran Congregational minister in the Souther 
Churches, died in January, 1931. Mr. Simmons attended Talladega College aes 
ing the days of President DeForest and Doctor Silsby. He served churches in 
Jeifer, Shelby, Ironton and Birmingham, Alabama; and in Thibodaux, Grand 
Bayou, Beecher Memorial, Central and Howard in Louisiana. On reaching the 
age of retirement he lived in Detroit with his son, Arthur. He is survived by 
four daughters and five sons. 

Mrs. Fannie Nesby Walls, Instructor in Commercial Subjects at Tillotson 
College for four years, died suddenly on January 3, 1931, aged 28 years. Mrs. 
Walls received her early education in the Austin public schools and completed 
two years of commercial work at Tillotson. During two years of attendance at 
Prairie View College she was engaged in secretarial work and also did some 
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college work at Samuel Huston College. Mrs. Walls was well-known in com- 
mercial circles and was a woman whose high ideals contributed much to the cause 
of commercial education, She was a member of women’s business and professional 
clubs in Austin, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She will be sorely 
missed in many places where she has rendered invaluable assistance. A son, 
Howell Walls, her mother, five sisters and three brothers survive her. 

Rev. Warren E. Wheeler, retired Congregational minister, formerly principal 
at Pleasant Hill Academy, died on Christmas morning, 1930, at the Litchfield 
County Hospital after an illness of two weeks, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
was a man of high type and won prominence in his life work. He had a rugged, 
strong mind, was earnest and conscientiously faithful, and did his share well in 
any work which he undertook. He was born in Westminster, Massachusetts, a 
son of Merrill and Sarah Gibbs Wheeler. After his mother’s death in Rutland, 
Massachusetts, when he was thirteen years old, he went to live with an aunt in 
Racine, Wisconsin. Later he taught in various schools in Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts. During 1877-1879 he taught in Talladega College and then attended 
Oberlin College. Later he became principal in Williamsburg, Kentucky, under 
the American Missionary Association and also served as pastor in the church. 
In 1892 he was appointed principal, pastor and treasurer at Pleasant Hill Academy, 
continuing in that service until 1917, when he was retired on pension. He was 
Principal Emeritus at Pleasant Hill during 1920-1921. Wheeler Hall was named 
in his honor. After his retirement, he purchased a farm and made his home at 
Weathersfield, Connecticut. In June, 1904, he married Miss Kate Adams, a 
teacher at the Academy. She with two sons and several nieces and nephews 
survive him. 

Rev. Frank G. Woodworth, D.D., formerly President of Tougaloo College, 
died on October 14, 1930, at Dover, New Hampshire, aged 77 years. He was 
born in Waterbury, Connecticut, the son of Rev. William and Sarah Goodrich 
Wentworth. He received the degrees of A.B., 1876, and A.M., 1879, from Iowa 
College, and after study at both Yale and Hartford Theological Seminaries re- 
ceived his divinity degree from Knox College and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. His pastorates included the Congregational Church in Wolcott, Con- 
necticut, 1880-1887; supply work in Congregational Churches in New Britain, 
Connecticut and St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 1912-1914; and he was pastor at Somers- 
worth, New Hampshire, from 1914 to 1926, when he retired because of ill health. 
During the period from 1887 to 1912 he was President of Tougaloo College. In 
all his work he had the codperation of his gifted wife, who before their marriage 
in 1881 was Miss Ellen Upson, of Kensington, Connecticut, and who died in 
1923. Both Doctor and Mrs. Woodworth while at Tougaloo so wrought them- 
selves into the lives of their students, and of the parents as well, that they are 
spoken of always in terms of affectionate remembrance. His work with the 
church was characterized by scholarly, helpful preaching and by devotion to all 
its interests. Beyond the limits of his parish he gave of his time and his best 
effort to any movement for the public good. In 1891, he was delegate to the 
First Congregational Council in London, and was a member of the Congress on 
Africa at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. He was author of many articles on 
Negro Education. Surviving are a daughter, three brothers and several nieces. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1930-1931 
Schools for Negroes 


Classification of Schools Classification of Students 
Collegiate and secondary......... 6 Collegiate ... 0... seeeseeeeeeee 878 
Secondary and elementary........ 12 © Senior High........-....eeeeee 1,112 

_ Joniorebligh,. snot eee: oer 983 

18 Blementary:...assscmtcastee ners 1,340 

Kindergartens ii.we-inaoteseh ae 126 

S peciahsk tases a peep riences 144 

Total number of workers.......... 397 4,583 

Other Schools 

School Class Workers Students 
Pleasant Hill Academy Mountaineer : 22 188 
Rio Grande Institute Spanish-speaking 15 170 
Blanche Kellogg Institute Puerto Rican 9 64 
Santee Normal Training School* Indian 18 114* 
Fort Berthold Mission Indian 7 32 
71 568* 


*NoteE: In addition there are 154 students in the Bible Correspondence 
Department. 


Summary: Schools, 23; workers, 467; students, 5,151; boarding students: Negro, 
916; other than Negro, 427; total, 1,343. 


Note: Total including 154 Correspondence students, Santee Normal Training 
Institute, 5,305. This number does not include 478 Summer School students. 


Churches 
CHURCHES AMONG NEGROES 
Numbers of organized uchurches 2 iiam nec: «cere feiteuhes caida 11é 
Number of self-supporting and independent churches.......... 63 
Raised by churches for own expenses............ ceeeeeeeeees $ 29,532.39 
Raised by churches on apportionment..............-.222eeeee- 4,445.01 
Raised by churches for other benevolences..................-: 575.31 
Numibersiots pastorsidsoucsoncatas aes ders bys acne Pais eee Oe Ea 81 
Dotalemnembenshup saves acdeara we vay ore eisiniseks he oak come tione Rerkeenee ere 7,145 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association 32,772.38 
PurErto RICAN CHURCHES 
(Congregational) * 
Number, oforganized. churches. 92. 5243260 4au. Ae soe ee eee 14 
Number of unorganized places of worship.................... 45 
Total membership, ‘September )30,: 1931). 00. Jy 04, esas ee 1,249 
Number of national assistants (six ordained)................. 21 
Number‘ of Sundays Schoolsic..ias avi cis eee oe arte et 34 
Number of officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School...... 2,320 
Money raised by local churches toward paying pastors’ salaries. $ 2,934.00 
Money raised by churches for home expenses................. 4,988.00 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association 22,610.39 
(Christian) * 
INumberiof organized churchesaaqs aon mek ee cae mies 6 
Number of unorganized places of worship.................... 11 


Total membership, September 30, 1931 
*Henceforth to be reported as one. 
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Number (or national sassistants,. 20. 15 5.00 Se hoo et ©. 6 
Number “ot Sunday sSchools.. 0). sae eo os oe eon ee 13 
Number of officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School...... 1,038 
Money raised by local churches towards paying pastors’ salaries 1,000.00 
Money raised by churches for home expenses................. 1,802.00 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association 3,133.75 
InpIAN CHURCHES 
Number of ‘organized: churches: 00). o)25) oe eco lees hes Paeee 22 
Number of unorganized churches... 2.20.00. eccecececce cee 7 
Raised by churches for own expenses and benevolences........ $ 3,850.00 
LotalManembetshinges enn Samba me ie eee Se TS Cage 1,009 
mMotalnative, staft (ten ordained): oo. ces be cok oe eee cde ice 04 25 
Number rot Sunday) Schoolss.< sec fesse Oo ieccee san cts 9 
Total Sunday School membership.................00.c00eeees 346 
WNTCR WOE KERS rn arcmin rr pic mee IR Nie a eae, Dawn 1 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association 14,653.19 
JAPANESE CHURCHES AND Missions 
LORCDISTO® see SUH Ares ESE ARP amen ee a UV nee eR etm 2 
VAS OLON Ech werece ta can jee nics ter en ran or ag UD 3 
Total Missionary aid given by American Missionary Association $ 3,276.52 


Note: Statistics of work under Northern and Southern California Conferences 
and Hawaiian Association discontinued. 


Hospitals 
Ryper Memorrat HospiraL, Humacao, Puerto Rico 
Dr. James Watson, Superintendent 


VES iene ply SIClANscow wees scare 2 ie ikiig store occurs kes ioc gas tas 3 
Gonsultingsphysicians.. 1. sevees sh okec ake. 5 co Geos oe. cee 1 
Stati amurses> (one trom: States) 0 hicccedeecs sya 6 seon cok ste iee «con ates 2 
Berton ical ofaGuate: MUNSeSiociecih os ome lisse ele date lean nieces oc 4 
Puerto! Rican nurses inetraining .2 .)...s2 esses bos Sle Hea os eles 20 
Patients:in hospital during: yeat.. 5.....c.00%0 oo... cs otis ss sersie'e s « 1,415 
Number Of Mospital, daySs: co ccve fee hee as os lets « pide nie Ole aie Sel aes 11,373 
Patientsaim Nospttala clinic, eae ewes sels oak dle ove on ee eee 16,751 
Operations: 0c Aes ey ae se eeee, Secon ch cues Daly MR ed Coeae td 230 
Watem itty CASES crc secon eae saa Loaicte Sarg llevan a8) ake. 82 
iRatale laboratory. €xatiinations, 7s ac cscs « bso cles wineiae clewin sea « 704 
cDotardhessines, onesie ic seme: decir aaa ate wats eee ote al Aare 3,494 
Total cost of operating hospital......... Ea Ashe se Oia Bae aE $ 30,295.74 
Received trom patients..1o cage. wees Mee ie ea eiceaye aes 15,174.96 
Received from American Missionary Association.............. 17,605.10 
Received ton remuildine ® ace ae eras arse ieee cea nti pis p46 1,371.00 


Brewer HospiraL, GREENWooD, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Miss Daisy D. Dinkins, Superintendent 


Number on resularystaties, vcruewis eyes ec.ceincee Aednere Mel eeveray 4 
Patients in. hospital during year 009265 eee on ye. hen ue be ie 
A ELONES ree Gee ee ee Ciera ka yn es aisral sts lave Wiencuoraaa se iatempnie 
Shean FROM WATE PAtIEM(S2 au Mae cowie wee itlcinatjenry ce eta $ 2,159.26 
Received from private patients.............. 0. cece cee ee eens 101.09 
Received from American Missionary Association.............. 4,870.76 
Total cost of operating hospital................ cece esse eee 8,480.01 
STS ETONIS oy eee ee ar tae ce sa ane coe eee ne eae By ce Late 1,752.58 


Note: The hospitals at Talladega and Tougaloo are operated as college 
infirmaries only. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 


GeorcE L. Capy, Executive Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Witcox, Associate Secretary 
Miss Heten F. Situ, Project Secretary 


You will find in the opening sentences of the Annual Report of 
last year these words: “The year 1929-1930, opening with the serious 
drop of the stock market in October, has been one of great difficulty in 
the history of the finances of America. It was impossible, of course, 
that that should not affect the contributions to the benevolent work of 
our churches.”’ Not even then did we comprehend how much more 
serious the financial situation would be during the year to come. But, 
looking back upon it now we realize that it has resulted in a severe 
crisis in the missionary work of all our Protestant churches. We 
Congregationalists were inclined to congratulate ourselves that we were 
in better condition than the other denominational boards but it looks 
now as though the percentage of decrease would be as great from our 
Congregational churches as from any others, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church alone excepted. 

The receipts from churches and individuals for the Association 
have steadily decreased owing first to a decrease in the percentages 
allotted the Association, and second the general depression which has 
come upon us this past year.The following is the record for the last 
eight years: 


LO ZS 1924 ore RT cere RNS Satay wise Ee end Poel aang nt een. ase $335,169.27 
LOZ AAT ODS iors eheket sashes Soon alcisisve.e, Cpe te rene eee Cras Me 319,906.14 
BO ZS-T9ZG es alae dept hogs wn aR TOG te ee 290,417.21 
POZORIOZL. ce,cOue aid < Rates so asa ols gut Wig tegen Maeda aera 266,975.57 
NOZT SIOZ °c eis ts Rica setae CURLS eee oe 257,386.67 
LO ZB 1929 a RE sathaty ot dines date cian eae ne aeche ee meer Re 237 22.12 
1929-1930) x Ssesreth ties! duals dene rome Se hae emote sack 214,887.76 
1 BS261 UE RES lcs Sentara St. OUR eso Ata Ce 8 196,931.33 


You will notice that the decrease in receipts from churches and 
individuals during these eight years is $138,237.94. This is almost 
equal to the total amount that the Association used to receive before the 
Congregational Forward Movement was organized after the great war. 
We are not entering into another discussion concerning the loss of in- 
terest in missionary work which, to a certain extent, must be recognized 
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aside from the economic situation. However, it is not due to the fact 
that the most strenuous efforts have not been put forth to carry the 
educational work far and wide. The Promotional Department of the 
Commission on Missions, including that of the A. M. A., has probably 
worked harder this year than ever. This certainly can be said of your 
Executive Secretary and Associate Secretary. 

We are glad to report that there is a good deal of individual in- 
terest in the Association outside of the apportionment. During eleven 
months of the calendar year of 1931 the Association received $64,174.22 
from individuals not applicable to the apportionment. This sum was 
very largely raised by the heads of the schools such as President Sumner 
and President Holmes. 


Legacies 
If it had not been for a continual stream of legacies pouring into 
the treasury of the Association, the work would have been wrecked 
long ago, and perhaps more especially this year. The following is the 
report of legacies received during the last sixteen years and so far as 
we know these have come entirely from Congregational sources: 


Received Used 

TOES 2191 Ge eis lath Se eee tee $ 63,783.99 $ 79,698.59 
TG 1 Bear 8 re ae ge a eratiie (o escls eoconsiers ies 144,535.02 106,663.96 
OTT AOL Gere ree ee aoe es 73,193.20 83,133.55 
NOUS =191Ooits, Arends: site hs oats aga ete 293,897.81 79,331.59 
TOTO OZ eee aos cia csoreivicloheiene'is| =;e cei sveuehass 136,773.83 118,339.00 
O20 OZ area lec se scree ne iiece nine es 220,311.54 176,806.08 
NO2TELOZ2 9" ocerwneyetacits Oke. tabs Bie ass 205,979.53 216,604.88 
NG 2OETO 2S vreccin aie crated sae loucigietd sasiers Svepe cuss 123,906.19 121,482.82 
NOZS ATOZ Men tet ee eae ee cele ects 183,270.66 103,402.16 
WO24ETO25 i iatiie. Be Ta Passer Mee eiots ais 136,046.70 125,625.22 
NOZOMU O Serene an er aeeeNnore 325,416.15 234,434.16 
HOZGTOZ TRC eerece tine coarse epee > 267,193.03 222,180.51 
WO27E19Z8) Hare cileth: Sheet cia 207,627.45 287,243.63 
MOZ STO 20 eer nee ccte fy evccccst> Sarvantioze a Sree 180,947.63 141,082.33 
LOZIMO SOM Peele e cas scoiclsiaelerslsihels one 122,821.92 93,408.79 
AS OSU OS We ie ca re eee I onde eines yak case ce 229,775.68 189,070.09 

(Rotator aside ccs oe yates $2,915,480.38 $2,378,507.36 


During the past fiscal year you will note that the legacies received 
amounted to $229,775.68 of which $49,000, coming from the Chapman 
legacy, was devoted to a building at Fessenden Academy and $140,000 
turned into our current budget; a very unusual sum which alone saved 
our work from real disaster. We are confident that if our people knew 
what a splendid service their accumulations would render after they 
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are gone we believe that the legacies received for our benevolent work 
would vastly increase. During the past ten years the following record 
of buildings from legacies is most noteworthy. : 
Seymour Hall, Talladega, Alabama, Men’s Dormitory 
Chief donor, Lyman K. Seymour. Cost, $85,000. 
Cumings Hall, Athens, Alabama, Auditorium—Class Room 
Chief donors, Stella L. and Evelyn M. Cumings. Cost, $25,000. 
Reed Hall, King’s Mountain, North Carolina, Dining Hall 
Chief donor, Arthur T. Reed. Cost, $45,000. 
Chapman Hall, Fessenden, Florida, Academic Building 
Chief donor, Henry S. Chapman. Cost, $50,000. 
Ranney Hall, Marion, Alabama, Girls’ Dormitory 
Chief donor, Ebenezer G. Ranney. Cost, $20,000. 
Ranney Hall, Fessenden, Florida, Dining Hall 
Chief donor, Ebenezer G. Ranney. Cost, $16,000. 
Cumings Hall, King’s Mountain, North Carolina, Boys’ Dormitory 
Chief donors, Stella L. and Evelyn M. Cumings. Cost, $40,000. 
Hopkins Hall, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Academic Building 
Chief donor, Caroline M. Hopkins. Cost, $40,000. 
Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Hospital 
‘Chief donor, Mary Wright. Cost, $30,000. 
Sessions Hall, Talladega, Alabama, School Building 
Chief donor, Mary J. Sessions. Cost, $30,000. 


Conditional Gifts 


We have also been especially fortunate during the past years in 
having many make an investment in the work of the Association 
through the Conditional Gift Agreements. On account of the uncer- 
tainty of wills and especially during the past year the uncertainty of 
income, we would commend these agreements to the public as an ex- 
ceedingly secure and profitable form of investment. These are incon- 
testable gifts and are not therefore subject to the not infrequent litiga- 
tion that interferes with the desire expressed in a will. 

We regret to say, according to the most recent reports received 
from the treasury, that this current year upon which we are entering 
now will see a still farther falling off from receipts from churches un- 
less there is a great change in the economic condition. While our re- 
ceipts decreased from October 1, 1930, to October 1, 1931, by 
$18,899.35 over the previous year the Treasurer reports that for the 
calendar year from January 1 to December 1 the Home Boards’ re- 
ceipts are $89,000 less than for the same period last year and if the 
rate of decrease continues up to January 10 the Home Boards’ receipts 
will be shorter by $158,000. This can only mean the most serious and 
even tragic curtailment of the splendid work which has been carried on 
by the Association now for four score years. 
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Friendly Service has continued under the capable leadership of 
state women and quotas have been generously met, providing necessities 
in household equipment in gratifying amounts for schools, colleges and 
hospitals. 

Committee work on both denominational and interdenominational 
matters takes time but brings about many worthwhile contacts. These 
represent meetings and conferences with the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, Home Missions Council, Federal Council, Missionary 
Education Movement as well as denominational interests. 

Occasional talks have been given in local churches and the months 
from April to July spent on the Pacific Coast with Doctor Gill in 
Northern California, at Association meetings in other states, at state 
and group meetings, reaching Seattle, Washington, in time for the 
meeting of the National Council, where the care of our exhibit and the 
presentation of intersession programs filled the days full. 

Preparation of leaflets on the work of the Association, contacts 
with the field and distributing a small fund for special household equip- 
ment prove both interesting and worthwhile. 

The Project Secretary reports that the year just closed has been 
one of real development in the Project Department. The demand for 
information concerning definite missionaries and schools continues to 
grow and it is becoming difficult to keep up with such requests. In 
spite of the fact that practically every state now has an officially 
appointed Project Secretary, the volume of mail steadily increases. 

The Project Bulletin and the Home Missions page for the Young 
People’s Bulletin have been prepared quarterly. The development of 
the Current Project for Sunday Schools and Young People’s Depart- 
ments has brought the Project Secretary into closer contact with these 
groups. 

The Project Secretary serves each summer as leader of Camp 
Kayopha, the Congregational girls’ camp held in connection with the 
Home Missions Conference at Northfield. Again this year we were in- 
debted to the A. M. A. for enabling us to have Miss Garner of Pleasant 
Hill Academy with us as one of our resident missionaries. Mrs. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown spent several days in camp and made a deep 
impression on the girls. 

During June three State Conferences were attended en route to the 
National Council at Seattle. Ample opportunity was given at these 
meetings to present the challenge of the Project Plan. 
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The month of October was given to service as a member of the 
missionary team assigned to Maine. Thirty-eight addresses were given 
and many valuable contacts made. 

Two most successful Project exhibits were put on at Seattle and 
at the All-New-England Regional Meeting, respectively, with a record 
at both meetings. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Witiiam T. Bout, Treasurer 
Fiscal Year October 1, 1930-September 30, 1931 


The American Missionary Association closed its fiscal year 1930- 
1931 with a consolidated credit balance of $569.27. 

In view of the wide-spread depreciation in security values in the 
course of the year, we are pleased to report that our funds are invested 
conservatively; mainly in railroad and public utility bonds of the 
highest grade and mortgages on real estate guaranteed to a large extent 
principal and interest by leading guarantee companies. 

An analysis by percentage of the sources from which the total re- 
ceipts for the current Budget of the American Missionary Association 
have come is as follows: 


1930-1931 1929-1930 

%o %o 
Churches and affiliated organizations........ 16 18 
Contributions from individuals.............. 10 13 
Income derived from invested funds........ 52 49 
TEC ACIES ro irs. oiele sek son eerspeveunye pe aleyspel an hauet Aiea’ 10 8 
Tuitions received by schools................ 12 12 

100 100 


The average yield on investments for the year was 5.55%. 
Exclusive of the large blocks of stock acquired from the Estate of 
Charles M. Hall, the diversification of investments is as follows: 


Classification Percent 

Bonds (51.5) 
Government —C ity, cs ee «are te ete ose oswislaygearpiolsvenasareiers Ws 
Pb iicmsl bilities so Sie: cies Re ccdse A sgule ses le eke. are 25.0 
PR STCLCLG RTD Serre rece eae rere pei crete Sharer canis Snares tereiohetcaal a etaceie 4.2 
JPET RES TES: iy SOMA iach oe BER ae Pe Ban > earn ene cna ra rn 16.6 

Stocks (17.4) 
Rarlroads—— bm telerrediaciasc hie oetisle + cies. «a1 seeiera ass ape oes 1.9 
Ratlraads=— Guaranteed a oo cpovcine arn eccinc wih Sees cistnin ol opens foie. 6 
Rar odds =O GMIMOIy ees cc sie caredelossloee nite e cle sacle ares ae 
PublcnOtaities=—Prerer vedi s oe cuieses ee micas Sem cistece ties 6.6 
Pash lie mat littes (GC OmimmOne sick caicse toc e/eleise. « olezcersto are te 8 
Tndustriais=“Preferred ieee vec.) ciattcs ca/)sclo's oiaseieieimin ee nie 4.3 
RHdUST Lia Se OMMMION ec siecoe cic oc ere lee earic cesses sve eusajece ts ey) 
IMortoagies, (29.9) 0 ayaa peicscio tie ale laia Sarai ose atin’: njatsraroyeye ourioiazelre 29.9 
Realestate eG 122) op oo ators 3 tes lclotevayeral nate atalstsialacetsy perso vollolegarntcela 1.2 
100.0 
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The percentage of administration and promotional charges to the 
total expenditures for the year is 10.18%. 

The following exhibits present in detail the receipts, expenditures, 
funds and investments of The American Missionary Association : 


Exhibit “A” 
Consolidated Report of Funds and Investments, including the 
Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibit “B” 

Receipts and Expenditures for the fiscal year, exclusive of the 
Hand Fund, which under terms of legacy must be reported separately. 
Exhibit “C” 

Receipts and Expenditures of the Hand Fund for the fiscal year. 
Exhibit “D” 
Consolidated Report of Receipts and Disbursements, including the 
Daniel Hand Fund. 


Exhibit “E” 

Endowment Funds received during the fiscal year 1930-1931. 
Exhibit “F’”’ 

Summary of Receipts for Current Work, and Endowment Funds. 
Exhibit “G” 

Itemized list of Endowment Funds. 
Exhibit ““H” 

Itemized list of Trust Funds. 
Exhibit “TI” 

Certificate of Auditors and Certified Public Accountant. 
Exhibit “J” 


Statement of Receipts of The American Missionary Association 
since organization (1846). 


Exhibit “A” 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Consolidated Report as of September 30, 1931 
(Including the Daniel Hand Fund) 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


eens Estate, Buildings, & Furniture 
FESTA 6h Sits NR SNES aie conn DS ds Pr Seu 
Railroad & Municipal Bonds .............. 
Public Utility & Industrial Bonds 
PE COCIES Mat ae ties g aie tcreios tec... Siete yietiiale eis NF as 
Mortgages 


Accounts, Notes Receivable & Prepaid Items 
Real Estate & Securities Pending Settlement 
S, Sig: 


Sundry Assets—Contingent to C. 
Totals 


Real Estate, Buildings & Furniture........ 
Endowment Funds (Including Special)7;... 
Endowment Funds Pending Settlement 
Conditional (Gitt” Bund ni. ccs oo 6 see cesee ce aes 
Funds assigned for Land, Buildings and 
EPUIUIOTINC IAG ee eirasrctie iayem ia, shSyavaqettn corre <ieiley Salle fatal -s 
Trust Funds held for other organizations. . 


Reserve Funds: 1931 1930 
erican Mission- 
ary Association. $ 541.15 $ 953.68 
Contingent Re- 
serve Fund.... 115,630.93 50,000.00 
Sinking Fund..... 31,622.51 130,731.67 
Conditional Gifts 
Reserves: 
POSO=19S1 9 acta la Sais Sees 8,183.35 
AO SPL OS 2 oils was 7,016.69 3,183.35 
TOSZ=L9 SS ecale 06 BiSSO.S0- ise gcue cin. 
Legacies Reserves: 
TIEN UES Wy Raa rere teeien Oats ae 73,096.83 
WOSTSU9S 2 ecu. sin 67,178.31 34,423.37 
HOBZELOS St sess. sis, S200 494 ashes 
Sale of Real Estate 
& Buildings ..... 1,530.67 17,880.04 
Unexpended Current 
PUTTS, Welter eh ces es 8,113.59 14,952.43 
Tornado Insurance 
Reserve ......... 8,989.43 4,269.65 
Sundry Funds: 1931 1930 
Loan Funds...... $ 2,191.48 $ 1,750.30 
Funds Awaiting 
Assignment 7,220.00 5,195.15 
Contingent Lia- 
bility C.C. B. S. 75,019.12 73,019.12 
Lincoln. Memorial 
MOT ATR acces iene Jerteuele lay.cle tare 6,507.21 
Porto Rico Relief 1,816.17 1,816.17 
Preperty Rentals. . 2,723.97 3,249.11 
Sundry Funds.... 10,641.11 16,440.17 
Suspense Account. 28,206.24 58,138.00 
Student Aid Funds DgL OO .GS Se teterei aie oi 
Emergency Funds. PAECOLU S a ercke Gaeteeeae 


Totals 


*Chiefly acquired through legacies. 
+General, $835,425.15; Special, $461,828. 
Reserve, $2,176,248.97 ; Hand Reserve, $47, 








Sept. 30,1931 Sept. 30,1930 Increase Decrease 
$ 3,284,013.52 $ 3,210,632.48 $ 73,381.04 
46.78 3,695.03 $ 16,148.25 
1,927, 119.07 1,786, 229.93 140,889.14 
2,519,904.61 2,737,385.38 217,480.77 
3,992,393.19 4,068,493.32 76,100.13 
2,590,815.00 2,558,483.00 32,332.00 
124,517.96 124,794.17 276.21 
119,632.02 42,120.32 77,511.70 
75,019.12 73,019.12 2,000.00 
$14,830,961.27 $14,814,852.75 $ 16,108.52 
FUNDS 
3,284,013.52 $ 3,210,632.48 $ 73,381.04 
10,510,602.82 10,366,529.52 144,073.30 
11,581.73 42,649.28 $ 31,067.55 
323,047.99 327,497.99 4,450.00 
148,243.43 165,029.96 16,786.53 
199,723.92 198,723.92 1,000.00 
277,211.57 337,674.37 60,462.80 
76,536.29 166,115.23 89,578.94 


$14,830,961.27 $14,814,852.75 $ 16,108.52 


Preferred, $3,272,306.96 ; Common, $720,086.23. 


96; Hall, 
306. 46; 
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$5,413,996.44; Hand, $1,541,851.99; Hall 
Profit on Sales of Securities, $33,944.85. 
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Dehibit “B” 


Receipts and Expenditures for Year Ending September 30, 1931 


(Exclusive of 


Hand Fund) 


RECEIPTS 


Credit Balance as of September 30, 1930........ 


Contributions available for Appropriations: 
CRATCHES Fs 6 wiats's 8's ios Se Sela a aye aap eO es 
TB AE) hop Ce Ly) 5: Cam ENO CREED iacint nce Occ kara RD Chee cI AoIS 

Legacies: 

1930 Legacy Reserve .............s60secenes 
1930-1931 1929-1930 
Total legacies received. $229,775.68 $122,821.92 


Transferred to Reserve 
MEHTA CUS UP a ecenrelaerel oa reie 189,070.09 84,266.91 


Legacies applicable to current year .......... 


1930-1931 1929-1930 
Conditional Gifts: 
Total gifts matured...$ 13,300.00 $ 10,050.02 
Transferred to Reserve 


Munds) Aes. sie < wore 7,666.69 6,366.70 
$ 5,633.31 $ 3,683.32 


1930-1931 Reserve..... 8,183.35 11,000.00 


Conditional Gifts applicable to current year... 


1930-1931 1929-1930 
Income on Investments: 


General Fund ....... $112,774.27 $124,887.94 
EAT EOUN Ge Gexetececies 5 429,332.31 370,635.29 
POenGin Sa. Gisrsts « e.ciaieie ss 2,482.38 2,383.73 


Contributions designated by the Contributor.... 
The Trustees of Talladega College ............ 
MAT tiOWUS ss oe eos ener w eiv-eueleldre s eietehebe: are anere aliens 6.00 
STA EGT IT MITA ps aii caie shana ecto tence ral cisceie wiinasentaemieanens 
Votes of Administrative Committee applying ac- 

crued income items to expenses for current year 
LAncoln. wemorial ‘Omerine’ .4i.-a6.6, vsic = Aseserocpes ee 


POCO PRECEUDES® o, accde Gkeial aes ss to,«1 sR ene eae 
GRAND VPOPATN 3s 22: cae siolewiae Hemmer 


1930=1931 1929-1930 Increase 


$ 953.68 §$ 624.11 $ 329.57 


190,255.55 209,154.90 
6,675.78 5,732.86 942.92 


73,096.83 54,853.78 18,243.05 


40,705.59 38,555.01 2,150.58 


13,816.66 14,683.32 


544,588.96 497,906.96 46,682.00 
74,795.53 89,357.63 


6,851.04 35,015.47 
143,380.61 146,317.11 
5,430.00 3,925.00 1,505.00 
4,600.00 8,348.24 
6,000.00 6,000.00 


$1,110,196.55 $1,103,850.28 $ 6,346.27 


$1,111,150.23 $1,104,474.39 $ 6,675.84 


Decrease 


$18,899.35 


866.66 


14,562.10 
28,164.43 
2,936.50 


3,748.24 


OO O#éeshmoqo@O@w©$®$qo*—SaO—SES=S oS aa 
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EXPENDITURES 
1930-1931 1929-1930 Increase Decrease 
ante 1930-1931 1929-1930 
Missions Department: 
Cooperative Activities.$ 17,652.19 $ 13,835.32 
Equipment & Repairs.. 68,169.47 74,916.11 
Group Insurance ..... 3,619.49 3,363.28 
Missions Dept.—Office. 38,918.03 40,194.19 
Missions—General 
fp C2) (a ES ree ae 540,428.00 491,485.93 
Retiring Salaries..... 31,189.22 29,157.75 
Teachers’ Travel...... 22,789.64 21,884.53 
PR SUTANCON= - cyere kc e-sevove 17,000.00 16,000.00 
Trustees of Talladega 
Collefer cts elas Sats 6,851.04 35,015.47 
TuItiOns) Bye akon one stare. 143,380.61 146,317.11 
Slater Bund Ge... so. 5,430.00 3,925.00 
$ 895,427.69 $ 876,094.69 $19,333.00 
PMN AN CO MOSH ATCOICHE at lees aidisc cae 6 bin sie sclerwcoe 29,528.18 26,998.39 2,529.79 
PROMOMON DCPATreMeNtTsj..2 steiereie diavais olave Wiss voles « « 53,083.98 49,842.50 3,241.48 
ANVIL Y: SUN ——ClEL EY Si ciclate Sleeve yeeis-s we ee ee 1,360.81 1,681.67 $ 320.86 
Annuities—Conditional Gifts .................. 20,993.14 20,530.15 462.99 
Distribution of Income designated by Donor.... 35,419.75 39,015.68 3,595.93 
Contributions designated by the Contributor.... 74,795.53 89,357.63 14,562.10 
DOGGUMELPECNGMUTES —sreiot aps iisssiiw inva (ola: wie ier'evoie $1,110,609.08 $1,1038,520.71 $ 7,088.37 
Balance as of September 30, 1931....... $ 541.15 $ 953.68 $ 412.53 


GRAND TOTAL 


Behibi 
DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL 





$1,111,150.23 $1,104,474.39 $ 6,675.84 








t «<O 
FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


Receipts and Expenditures for Year Ending September 30, 1931 


1 
Credit balance on hand and appropri- 


930-1931 1929-1930 Increase Decrease 


ated as of September 30, 1930....... $ 3,512.30 $ 9,127.30 $5,615.00 
RECEIPTS : 

Donation received from A. M. A......... $ 1,600.00 $1,600.00 is 

Income from investments ............- 78,427.09 80,729.04 2,301.95 

TOCA TECEIDES. cals oiscin. cece ves 60 $80,027.09 $80,729.04 $ 701.95 

CORUAIN DT OWAT aaeiele ie) « aisleielere-e sis $83,539.39 $89,856.34 $6,316.95 

EXPENDITURES 

IVEISSIOIIS, “oye chee estate old ono ain oe, aetanel Maa he, ote $83,511.27 $86,344.04 $2,832.77 
] on hand as of September 30, 

eel AE PO OS Ga Rt POC “s Sale ete sistas 6 28.12 3,512.30 3,484.18 

GRAND TO WAT ies ey akiain live asierses6 $83,539.39 $89,856.34 $6,316.95 
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Exhibit “D” 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


(Including the Hand Fund) 
Year Ending September 30, 1931 


RECEIPTS 
American Missionary Association .........-+-++seeeee-- $1,110,196.55 
PAG TORING 1d op oes eisvierra: Distetevelioun ile mumtiecoe! ous ewene haere $78,427.09 
Hand Fund—Donation received from A. M. A. 1,60 


0.00 80,027.09 


DISBURSEMENTS 


American Missionary Association Missions $ 950,013.45 





Hand Bind) Missions occ... ase. ara eos aie acs Secs eee 79,998.97 
PP NOWMOCIOIL 5426) ere soe age eh oy Chasen oiohoe wie: oleae, Glade evens eROROR OIA er sat te 53,083.98 
PIN AN CED ENA EMEN Coie ern cue suseiaie cscensyersiens sre eterelere on nrssor 29,528.18 
SUN GLI GS Hars Se a ecatrere aeeraiateel ee co tivuglioin mlisiisrls Sotho ele gudie witeebehace 77,983.47 
Credit balance September 30, 1931, Hand Fund........ 28.12 

$1,190,636.17 
Debit balance September 30, 1931, A. M. A............. 412.53 


$1,190,223.64 


$1,190,223.64 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Itemized 
Year Ending September 30, 1931 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions available for appropriation from: 
WRURCHES I eran sors eto eh rere Geers aia ue ee ley Degas eutae esi 16, patusesous $190,255.55 
ANGUVIGURI Sirs arciee ne okeleia cia iste e Oe rere eects: Seren Manette 6,675.78 
Contributions designated by contributors ............... 74,795.53 
Conditional eles) MMACUTEA eke ie nc: «dla Wa etesetehs: w:sculcnaca)le pists eres) 13,816.66 
Trustees \of ‘Talladega. College: 055 sissies xs) 0 erepete mien ie nia tehe 6,851.04 
EO SA CIOS a as cysvanhisresarolavataved sro claves teilaie veces anedola raved Macoidepiesentenebeleperene 
TNCOME! GUNINVESUMEDUES We ieiiers sc lecalarsis, inte gialevwiey ole eae eines $509,169.21 
Income on investments designated by donor ............ 35,419.75 
PHCOME FON ANG + MUNG. b, Gin cis stra ieladere es ceceieie snes $78,427.09 
Income on Hand Fund—A. M. A. donation...., 1,600.00 80,027.09 
ACCPUCd INCOME “VOCE soc. csi ssov eis Siciovavsjecsco cienere ors ues raehent on teks 4,600.00 
Lincoln “Memorial “offerings age. «cea reais aoe) re ote cles 6,000.00 
UTC ON ey eas eines is piel Bata tetaseN leks a -anaNa die te tocehonae Me lal Atay reeves 
STAtere INGA ca siciccstere also chource aie knkhs iels ie sieeve eR OEE eS 
DISBURSEMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Missionary administration, salaries of secretaries and 


ASSOCIATES Sick sar calle @ aienege oan ane bois toy ae es aane aie I IRE eee TS $ 17,566.67 
BELA RCNAV ES > cei larctere ine aiete eiela tea unt ain aba teehee rete 4,111.51 
Chicago: office, expense and Travel ccc atari eos hysr oaie ele 1,619.46 
Clerks and, Stenographers orcs ce ce te eee 9,468.50 
Mielaprinting and ssuppolies we ae sere e eee oe veneseloleleueiecets 1,272.12 
New York office: Supplies, postage, ete......... $1,804.22 


HROTE acral oieieienortuan chad cronies ee 2,078.20 3,882.42 
Drayel——Administra tion) isicos & rami Sees Eee 1,002.35 


Equipment and repairs 
Insurance 


$ 292,394.56 
113,802.42: 


635,216.05 


143,380.61 
5,430.00 


$1,190,223.64 


$ 38,918.08 


68,169.47 
23,646.92 
22,789.64 
17,652.19 
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SOUTHERN FIELD: White Negro 
Athens, Ala., Trinity School ............. $ 3,725.99 
Florence, Ala., Burrell Normal School.... 893.30 
Fort Davis, Ala., Cotton Valley School.... 1,679.23 
Marion, Ala., Lincoln Normal School ..... 20,908.86 
IMGNESOMET Yi) ALae we wis stein ee eceaveielaseeie ssa 337.50 
IMG DieF Alas cuccccareeiel sore Seen eerie oie ee es 900.00 
Talladega, Ala., Talladega College includ- 

ing buildings; 36,851.04) <). 0. act ns. 3 es 133,126.91 
Fessenden, Fla., Fessenden Academy..... 3,042.90 
Demorest, Gaz Income |. 6 v5. ss ale als we es eke $ 2,016.60 
Macon, Ga., Ballard Normal School ...... 5,530.56 
McIntosh, Ga., Dorchester Academy ..... 19,507.59 
Thomasville, Ga., Allen Normal & Ind. 

SCTAO Ober redewevakcicr sian sVao Sone aioe ately el eee sy wie 13,818.24 
New Orleans, La., Straight College ...... 69,486.05 
Tougaloo, Miss., Tougaloo College ....... 85,025.03 
Bricks, N. C., J. K. Brick Jr. College ..... 43,278.89 
Kings Mountain, N. C., Lincoln Academy. 6,704.95 
Sedalas NC ores sieve ant ateatecayelers diss lotanat afens & 39,508.10 
EOWA IN ia Os ore tere eiite © alias aiepate. Sietsiwlern whee ieceie eee 989.00 
Wilmington, N. C., from income set out.... 66.24 
Charleston, S. C., Avery Institute ........ 18,958.43 
Greenwood, S. C., Brewer Normal School. . 2,000.00 
Greenwood, S. C., Brewer Hospital....... 6,756.24 
Grandi wae CECH 6s a cistaetere eieible: cies we oie eas 200.00 
Memphis, Tenn., LeMoyne College ....... 44,524.13 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., Pleasant Hill Academy 30,759.04 
Mountain Whites: Income for books set out 823.98 
Austin, Tex., Tillotson College ........... 25,076.26 
Capahosic, Va., Gloucester Institute ...... 1,828.15 
INGOT OMEINMT CHES Leis clsreteraiel ey pst ie ei one ee stern aie ale 33,540.46 
TOMI ED OND Fel ot eset ee RS Fac Pu OMe SEE oer Seon ay 3,200.00 
Prineipals Conference secs 6 cies > nies © 1,393.59 

$ 33,599.62 $586,006.60 
Income for theological students ......... 552.66 
Income for books (Gregory Fund Col.) 

SLM ORL ES crete elect osc lo aiosaten aie atisiip late sale paren ste 750.00 
Income for Building Maintenance—set out 6,751.12 
Income for Testaments and Bibles—set out 23.74 

$594,084.12 

Less Athens, Ga., credit........... $12.35 
Kings Mountain credit........ 40.43 52.78 
$594,031.34 
33,599.62 

INDIAN FIELD: 

GOTINEECTNOST eye havoc are hie: aka a) sales sala ace ocd) APO TALTU A Uo Bie Spay das ps. wes) are $ 15,304.19 
Santee, Neb., Santee Normal School 22,786.70 
PSTD WOON INic tL) 5) cstalaucte silcalle\atate) nts cajete rs g.oee Stare 1aharel/e os, eiegelaters 13,403.70 

Q@QRIBN TAL? (MISSIONISO (iain cic se)a)'e om ‘olsele le © 41 0)/oue (ort0\iere foarte belo melee 

MEXICAN MISSIONS: 

PSTD Y Orie eich oat ciel Oke rahaialccaseeie aleve tel sdanayehe telat Sopdet tele’ asi $ 900.00 
Albuquerque, Rio Grande Institute .......-..+-.+++-+ 29,211.07 

Porto Rico: 

Church work and social service ..........-e+eeee ae -$ 32,218.93 
Educational work—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute 14,432.71 
Medical work—Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital... 20,604.19 


Total: Missions Department ..........2ee evens 
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Total 


$ 627,630.96 


51,494.59 


2,344.75 


30,111.07 


67,255.83 


$ 950,013.45 
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PROMOTION DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


The Congregationaust .....5.ceccccueciee espe eeren vere $ 3,511.03 
Pamphlets iss eie rae aceite, bis lonat ei eoNel oto) Stop e).ol densi enel ele Mee uetekels 5,813.14 
(ah ts Recto A een Sele EEIrIeec n ab Cie olin ain Moko & ok Heo 
New ineland, Off1CO oc. s 2 nce cise « viele oie © © elie, seis eel sles = nin 
Project~SecCretary.  c sieieleceve: sree ole snlevelte obese: + tereila)eym lolol) =n saline 
Bxecutive and clerical salaries .......5.-.....cs+esseee 
Gommission on) Missions: ccc cis aleeiieie erect etic iets) wooo) talene 
Missionary Education Movement 
Annual, meeting CXPeCNSe Fo). 2. cia) c.cie cisicin oa © sloloin i's mvie) em) = 
FE AVON Pais ay oc shcnishs learous lave cakaret(e, etarabatere toukisr(e\te)-2aeie oper ehat eRop ste teteis i 
1 S25 9) Ae ees A teed ors tic were PNR A AEE ACHE CRO FIDL OS Hic ae OMS 
Supplies, postage, telephone, etc. 
Cheer i) dR OC IO IOrEBio cat aic a nic cases Dio Gxt ste 
Set. VOWt sc cissic Sactteeeag ole wte xe nlc wilenedeva ele cicommrie tn sek uek pk ellsmer er caame ie 





Total: Promotion Department ..........-.+0+45- 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Salaries and clerical expenses of Treasury Department. .$ 18,290.37 





Gustody. Sof -SeCumielesierny. . ior e-cteie os erste Sie teen ance ciel enae aie 3,053.89 
ROTI ae ioe a cia late ia eratols his tale sia dete deat Geeta Rate ren ae Maan Teton eaeh clans 1,310.27 
Supplies, postage, telephone, etc. ..........--...020 eee 1,423.75 
TVA VEMNE sOXPCLSSS ete o<civlejelsle rece) ov cletepesile wale Bie neNoleoeiaNeie de RURS 2,824.52 
EUEN TUL ES ANG MERU! coiexc sone "oi eres stepaceicus Iereladeneieucreteieueds iene vets 740.91 
WARIAITOTS LEER WG ichekavaie te chausiete mitiee distarmceum ert Miegetatel atencce once pereromers 700.00 
Boxpenses Of EStates™ seers creliaseccese ore Gaia tel oo wletel' se oft elevates 1,184.47 
Total: Finance Department ............0-0-25-- 

GPOUD INSULT AN CO eek ae) o5 ole sisson) sosirs) puss silo re eo a) eye leneaal @ @) sve eis e bey Sie onto emaneee te 
Clersy: Annuity Bund: premiums) |... 6.5 tas caw s cae oa ae dete eee 
PENSIONS Sop .cin Ss Miers we lattes leter owhetereivatetaite ieteel econ teh eirevalose “ailel enmesier a cds. eae ehekaiene ts 
Conditional gift annuities 

Berea College ........... 

RIO WAT MUMIVERSTE ois Beis ele Obs grace ereitecere aroma eae tote el tenese clomteotetetas ete ce eters 
Atlanta HUMIV CPSIUyi ls ois ociereucianeiesaterere. a) aisle oreid ha eters Aceie Cnet cee aie een 


Income for African Missions paid to A. B. C. F. M. ............... 
Income from Avery-Arthington Fund 


Ce ee eC ee a ee ir i ee) 


SEWER CE) neaTGiir. wears cere tetons setters tea aon korea tacts 1a oe cera roles lesional Soletate Tete Lo eee ee ee ete 

OTHER SPECIAL INCOME SET OUT: 
ROTA OY SENG ust atc ceyiay sis, oceh sale: eiiattelne vallerte Sastetda a patente ate iavehanatere $ 285.60 
Doctor ‘SandersBenevolent Mund 2.065.006... ee ue 476.38 
Contingent! Reserve (umd 22). sian weathers wie Saini eyece eve ee ee 2,470.93 
Julius W.) Brown Memorial Fund ws .06:0.5G es cteens« 66.18 
General—Sundry suns esis sie scleieiei bie We wee Mla ee oe 483.62 
Sinking Mund nCOMie .\5cic</sisiasarsvere «ete sel srevere eres eaiePe eel a 
Debit balance September 30, 1931, A. M. A. ........... 

DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE: 
Fort Davis, Ala., Cotton Valley School ............... $ 5,820.00 
Athens, Ala.) Trinity: SChook: assess. san eee eeiciere terseitok 11,300.00 
Florence, Ala., Burrell Normal School (set out $71)... 5,489.57 


Fessenden, Fla., Fessenden Academy (set out $4.15).. 14,292.50 
Macon, Ga., Ballard Normal School (set out $90).... 8,060.00 
Kings Mountain, N. C., Lincoln Academy ............ 14,867.00 


Capahosic, Va., Gloucester Institute (set out $25)..... 15,570.00 
Teachers’ Trav erro dees Vs eet ials oe cn ea ee ee 4,599.90 


Credit balance September 30, 1931, Hand 


Total disbursements 


ees HOY MAAC aE? CR CI Td Oye art eee 


$ 53,083.98 


$ 29,528.18 


$ 3,619.49 
1,360.81 


3,153.03 


eaeopas a 


12.53 


$1,110,196.55 
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Exhibit “Hh” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Received During Year Ended September 30, 1931 


GENERAL: 
SSE RIEN Pro O) Cel oh 9 Bh eee a an re ee eR $ 18,000.00 
COTS e er WY CLIN Rte aires eerie ica oe Sa LER 1,000.00 
ISAT PET eV VAIICITIS | acheter tan stare eh ne See we eM. 1,982.99 $ 20,982.99 
DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE..... 9,409.34 
$ 30,392.33 
SPECIAL : 
RECHIPTS : 
For Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund: 
Nophia Beet Mund es. oaawe eka ea seees $ 920.00 
HVILELOUR( oe eet eater cs ciate loka sabes ole soaddtilew ds swt 1,872.78 
BV ATO RIS ies crys Su cnstoks tae Paratade tatits erea ee eid ices Glee 181.63 $ 2,974.41 
C. W. Eliot Building Fund (Palmer Memorial) ....... 268.58 
Mary B. Watrous (interest after life) ............... 1,000.00 
Louise C. Hazen (interest after life) ................ 2,558.25 
MATION: PAWAL we crpse RCo alan dabaiatePalatans Loreen no a Sr 265.50 
Doctor Sanders Benevolent Fund .................... 476.38 
Estate Elizabeth H. Hazeltine for Blanche Kellogg 
EFISURUUI CONE eee sare tear sleet ailsits ter oleate weeters pleases iene ene bl tats 300.00 
er he He, eung-—"F OUraAIOO;, (MISS! .255.5 5.6% 5 eke cone wee bbe 108.14 
a $ 7,951.26 
CHARGES: 
Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund ............. 175.70 7,775.56 
$ 38,167.89 
Exhibit “F” 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
For Year Ending September 30, 1931 
CREP PREECE WOE e ote ea eee ch stionlotiaice' compa Svea aire ioe ssheneiaracveretatbalacene $1,110,196.55 
Daniel Hand Fund, income for current work .......... 80,027.09 $1,190,223.64 
Endowment Funds received during year ............. 38,343.59 
TOC MTT Nene Mteaie eit te in ald lalla aa Gideon ah chareorel ee $1,228,567.23 
Exhibit “@” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 
PAPE Tear NIAC Veet erick tose es ho eas aida tao 's 74) Winaigaifel lalate, estate. Sooke te Wole een $ 14,200.00 
SATUS pe EET O eS paired hye terete souaiere\ie ws talaves dis; 4 la lal stelle lecéavera: sijbaitg. «els 2,740.62 
ESRC OIes AV Tere Cor ES ie Ge ie crate 6y-sifaig, Genie ose Wes foe BEM oS HS HHS we BUS 2,875.00 
RENT OT NENT OS ee VV pmersg2 tates eC ios ts a Sa)ipveh ore viene ayant m ee wwe paca eevee ay slwse 200.00 
SCI errs Hoult NU ears mid Sti ale ois) 5, Sic elon’ ie wae SNe eS Dawe OS 500.00 
ESE SING 10 eae cate eine evetischic’ ¢ levee lel anno alae veb-alare) st-eilerelage/e-w'b 4 eie = ieee 50.00 
BIaKemMan, NCATRETING: (Al. 94 cieidiv © wiv ei oles Wee & 6) © ile Sle 6s “ave fo’ 1,900.00 
EAM AWOL SELODG EL UTNGe mc iy tae et erieve: 50a Savane: Semele a ce ow ela etena 76.81 
EST CTV EE ie Bes ENGI on os, aarre Pareyes te 1G APRS YOUR Tele /ol/ai'e) lero ro ta eile roe Jo.Po Vas velete 1,029.76 
EO IGS) PIV CUM CHEN T EA canta enarat ol aka) oe) een eye/te'ie) a) 70 ca)', gical es falev area sheers ke 1,000.00 
Brown Fund foraColored: People iii. 6 occ re see sh 'o we wai slaw o 1,000.00 
EEO VTA Ee VI SS MVR mmerety tctieN anes icc cy aiid, 8a: o.'0)'e) a ve) ciple. eieie eie tl ecbie sieve 500.00 
STATA er Ts ap PE tie ate) feds ots ies) <yaiiel ooeinite eS Sis Sle eatin 4) vs Seis aie Sie leerale 500.00 
Castic;. George: Parmiee, ‘Trust Mund 0 2/008 sjens ow ce seie viele 5,980.00 
A SOE PIII C per Ee cicgel tara folkc tee tote ehele sslishw 6 WiwreraleUla aint a wi Soe /e Bere 261.00 
LATINO ECW LT leet iter hela el sapeid wroueisl oe) nls oldvele wlotel anal Gets re. 7,500.00 
GWT) Se OUT senses alicr viscose aleve eyiel aire iter (ailalla: Aia.'e baraie Sei taheeralletere is 13,202.11 
PLCC SATAN PAC Um ECETIRGL ays se\re eligi tia ol as ene iecelleh «saisie levels 1étaieltel wletro'e/ a's 18,000.00 


LSE T ) LCATHIOLTIME | Cun aifovife eee jeielfa in oiatellalie, elteta\later ola efalial'areiterel'« le 190.00 
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Labig Wale Chapin = Gee REISER EI eae TORO cick rac nO Girt Licata 
Edward Milman Pierce Fund .........-e-eceeeeeeeereees 
Widridge: Fund’ ci ow e'sis oso sislpistals oleh» le minis visin teetotenetsie wie nia,r) 
Fairbanks, Rebecca P. ....--. cece rece er teen e cece receree 
F'Ord,  -FRODOLE aie sc 325) s <:oinjo\cuniolsinpels, “leo Beane! hwiinysve +19) minceinie = soi 
HOPING AG ace ce siele o sce cris oe © eptunycloce oiterie in elpimnuar elena folie anon Kerereale 
Halliday, Millie D. .. 
TERE ee Sco aa eAateeisstel vice ce eietelene "ei elerteve els Galore 
Hamilton, Irenes 
Hamilton, te R. , 
TA HA state: c re isisiavate nile, usta alee) ofabe to iadatnlstelaienatel nye tritetatnaiahen> 
Haskell, ADHY = Se PON ea Sa Orie Oia Ora oo.) iO ao oid 
Eni livers (Clara. He) iio etare ois eis) cuntshene’a ele terete] ote el l-e\cot-ol sftalis Serra? s) eitewrel ts 
EEDA we ELODIE YW cl eal cche re ate faleraltsellairsjiailel eaten oifary a sietnbss eau itis hele 
OWOUts HIZa De thi Cairn srasele opae « leriesiel orlele ca nciieie, wie eiey etedete wanlletereler nie 
TOUNSOU, “EN OURAS Se | fever io) clavenalotats s kalete telatee lalate, crete eta lata tole hes at ater 
Jere. PRLCK OI) SMUT res sersseheloves clin ancy alts tegerateancs tata caer ekanen eke omanoremeactay= 
CEN DC Vee ASaw Ws te aiicla eee ane tara teeme tee aces uile (a i'siraive onal isc statis mca ratatniny sa rene 
LES ch Fed o hoes Fel 0 fe pues mech stens Cary NOR tin Gr ERC RRC eR Cree ltione cy Seer SOS 
Esa; “VWAZZIGS o Dic Actes stare tietaas aekens rete ioielelsinr sie /oneia-aisustokaiskateie ics tale 
MeECHUIN es REVe Si Lia nie os cregensbacecarenaladere ever ero vita aratsich ors niche orenen ee 
Million ebollar gender aa chee sas sualne eens eiciei ae bea nel eaeteuekoiele cee 
IMI OT SH AITIOS fauseciisienscereues) ace s5l «cate se ey siren le se Ee ae ea Crack 
MOPT EN Sarwelictecke wis sree) keel asp els lester eo sieioaehe OMeneRah pie Serna Bens 
Mortons: Fran tieiciia: eviaicie esas os tarene ions leicrene fous ieve cuoksrererettieretens eave 
INGSON, CATA Ostia snacciecuele scavcce holecsqetetenel sire. oh odn te hag aie ecw eh raat 
ING WLON). GOON RCs oa ie tcierencrs ver cisra is apeueasansier © Gicis © Sucaerete aes 
Ordway FLENUY Oe Mee ates cate ai vice w tbe suouciel bos wales wus enessvereis (erat ous 
IPAS MALY. ci tuekine Groves fe diate a: svelleiane aie tslisileiena. ohens enaeeel sPareeh anes 
do Vey CoV = Perey) Pree NA GIR ER COMICS ORT EE NRO CRIS OIE tere 
FRRaANN CY, WDCM OZER AL ev eceysnecececes toip o) olia toys) ove lu Soede wie eahe uel alerare 
Richardsons 2 Evan. Eo Sicaans eco enrol slcv stot tote eiere c mtelete ets 
michardson;, VW Alwawmy EE obs pic'o sa stouabe ako lege ieqenahk vegetensredausy 5) aunts 
SANLONO ww ISCUN OA wr scl sacislesovehamiacisicie Slesecacetere ie ie 'ccs fends eferevotars tehotetens 
SSIMICD I LAEIROLILY. Ura rebate iatava steie 9h ofent ey ols. arate inves) sresalehecntavopenhadmnetens 
SEAT sie. Latiioeacn cisacea at seae iste cree atone aaa eh vier suo telolarere coeur eeetorehe oe 
Stephen Stickney “Mountain: Mund. cs isi ovals oes cee wees 
SUGrey. sEIOvaACE cA oat: o che; oteicie sve sve atepeece bye alenaes dabel  eaecel eecare oe 
Strong Memorial Fund 
Susan R. Cutler Fund 
Thompson, Mary W. 
Towne, Lydia A. 
Varnum Guy Re (cis!) Sao. sinks see. See ee een ese ee 
Warriner, Maria R. 
Wells). (GGOr a FI. k aise cleteys.cccusieuensieleabeolers 
Wentworth, A. ....... RUakats tadetots 
White, Elizabeth H. 
White, Samuel 
IVVAAILC, PRA MEDIIE. iain vy enae, vOsce.atanceycne ecm nl oailers cnet cats Cane ae 
Wilkins, Susan H. 
Williams, Addie Wing 
Williams, Dr. M. C. 


Austin, Texas: 
GRIMES RATER TE Heras sci tere ee a ace cha letcre areia cterantem tals wena Sire ree 
Bricks, North Carolina: 
Cc. iS ISS. Es 2 NUR ORI AIR CORO i RAN HE Onsen Ash 
J. M. Brick School Fund 
Cotton Valley, Alabama: 
Cc; IMO RUT IS Rao were eaten accievs latte Stevare ar sere eee OL ERAT TRUER 
Fessenden, Florida: 
Cc. M. Martin 









CRP Me eee eee rece esse ee eee esteeveacsen 


Ce Meee erro wenerensrerncesesereeerece se 


FD DICKENSON GS Ao choveteaecs ete Sieie mate miabne o oe ete eros 

Humacao, Porto Rico, Hospital: 

FEI bos SELOIE NS caeora ulate crate etna eis ae ee 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina: 

Cc. M. Martin 
Marion, Alabama: 

COSMES Mair tinvens, tics ayia rcue eaters ohare Me caer ae a On 
McIntosh, Georgia: ma 

Cc. M. Martin 


218/20 ee) = dip. a. 6.6) 8 ele alpine) 6! elale elaine wees ta wietvceleneta cle 





1,000.00 
108,181.65 
10,000.00 
2,000.00 
200.00 
100.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
2,473.50 
50,000.00 
25,366.80 
5,000.00 
40,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
100.00 
1,900.00 
350.00 
556.38 
500.00 
500.00 
2,500.00 
500.00 
5,000.00 
2,011.11 
200.00 
250.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
13,269.42 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,926.36 
26,587.46 
1,450.69 
101,630.41 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 

950.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,003.92 
1,018.93 

500.00 
2,000.00 


2,000.00 
142,469.28 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,900.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
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£5 Js ABO ES ceh sy cho be ARS bee e ot ag oo a 5,000.00 

TA, TRUS PEI Fs ie Sea yet epee S40 5. De ote eR OMe a ae Dee RY 4,074.45 

IOWATOMC ATLL rac. Beet ela a ne Seabee eaecer 500.00 

CE ee Maritimes cries eee Deer cine a hh ek betwee. 2,000.00 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 

ree SS OCOM Et eesti men MMe eer ce cath a) Nees eee 5,000.00 

OEE TEVESREL HR eee Water Mu See Sigel ps ultiheke yuo BIG 2,000.00 

FISICA Grep GROG I  pegnis oe Sulit ies, PME WUee We epee Tes 950.00 

Geonre le Va SOD urna Nee ie Mel aed yon oa cute tee 497.61 
Santee, Nebraska: 

(Diss A RANT BIEVAES Aus late te Mist A) A ar eee tia Ty A UNL 2,000.00 
Santurce, Porto Rico: 

& AS IUIESEIS VAY 2 o5e gy rgrele Coe A eae es ee eg eS 2,000.00 
Talladega, Alabama: 

1OYS) SOIREE: Seotsey Ges Ae ean a eI fee aI 20,000.00 

EEG WAGON Esker ore ayo ee eral ae A UU ec GU Ria ear 42,319.87 

BCE CD Er MEIBOMANE «2 Mt hla Savas. 6 SeayiSo ue Pk. 14,700.86 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 

Georven © Wasitouriigie.. cis as cians fom lid os Geckos news 530.11 

Writ arse cee Saga ita = ein Resi c Os ta eta snk she nes 2,000.00 

CEL Nile EY RE OLOZ Me erie ect ya yniais ac ee te oan OEMS sid aaa, 1,000.00 

Total Endowment Funds—General ................ 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 


Da aneeA en BCL OCM 2 6 Cie y hci, a oak $ 1,000.00 
Building Maintenance Fund ................. 135,022.50 
Austin Texas: 

Million “Dollar Mund. ee a. checscite occ dw acce 13.36 
Capahosiec, Virginia: 

Holmes Memorial for Music Room ......... 255.57 
Demorest, Georgia: : 

COPE MA BUI y iriae tee ste els ieee, hed lee $ 2,000.00 

EMNOOWINeNe TRVUNG:-. his /sle desk os bana ens 18,000.00 

Milliony Dolar- Mund. ses iae 6.25 eee lcd 332.04 

EROMETIOVS DULY a8 a Sopris Serene Rr os x oe ene as 20,000.00 40,332.04 


Donations for General Endowment after Life 
Interests: 





CaP and Marya w.. iCurtisie.. dae suse ose 1,000.00 

Estate of Edward L. Clarke for G. M. Clarke 3,900.00 

IVE ey EG SONI poses oleic. vise onc cos ive ew tbiscs in 1,000.00 

MAUR COSA! TRUER 07S ck en cea errant ee Re aie oe Rec 1,000.00 

HEI RVs Eee EARL erente stoners fae eine Selb ele F cles Cte 1,000.00 

PGRN A RCO OOK We ie hice ANS Shai hs > Lee ees 200.00 

W.S. Carter for Dora B. Carter ........... 10,000.00 

E. R. Gerhart and C. D. Gerhart .......... 500.00 

Rev. and Mrs. Sumner G. Wood ........... 500.00 

Elizabeth A. Johnston 500.00 

Ann aide GAC eo as eee 500.00 

VEIT ES eV ET OUSS bg. ca oa SPRU NEEL Gee ravine di ace clei wieg 1,000.00 

NSO n Ee PEDIC! fo. /.7. beta Sala a8 even eta 2,000.00 

EOWUISC | CePA MN ir 5 a/0: oeahedaleia dia sje ease eS « 2,558.25 25,658.25 
Greenwood, South Carolina: 

Sil EAMETSON Se Hays os sei telsinie ee lsis/al sus alesaua le as 2,288.00 
Gregory Funds: 

Books for Mountain Whites ............... 16,479.96 

Books for Colored People ................ 15,000.00 
ASAHW <1) INO TAC YaVEOUIIVE so shah otevese) cieceusse.o:5: dia la Allene 25,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia: 

Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........... 1,000.00 
We Re Nerrilde Pati acc 0 epee ene te, £8 Reins ot even a ores 21,400.00 
NEATION) PALA DAINA 2 w cirei oy gael S: bua Gratte ea aie ee ore 265.50 
Mobile, Alabama: 

Scholarships for graduates ............... 18,000.00 
Montgomery, Alabama: i 

Estate of Emily Howland ......,..,...... 6,750.00 
Straight College: 

Straight SCHOO RSWIDS) oa serteteeeotehe celal eae $ 2,938.39 

MINOR Ola) RMIT 1 ilies ere ata w se 6ualle talaga ides 463.92 


Phe wAP APA) TATA) pieveocd som a0sbe pia) Maeneratosa ese 200.00 3,602.31 
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$835,425.15 
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Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 


BE. F. Barnhart Scholarship ............++.- $ 10,000.00 
Emily W. Reese Prizes ...... sete eee ence 100.00 
Elizabeth P. Presey Scholarship .......... 500.00 
Mrs. P. N. Livermore Scholarship ......... 1,981.43 
Hstate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........... 1,000.00 


Estate of Olga Crittenden, “The Mary L. 
Laubengayer Scholarship Fund for Moun- 


CAIN Oo WEE SS) oho.c) ae oye cies shareeandee ene oiesens eres 9,500.00 23,081.48 
Santee, Nebraska: 

Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........... 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Doctor Sanders Benevolent Fund ............ 9,886.30 


Sedalia, North Carolina: 


Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund..$ 5,920.14 








Charles William Eliot Building Fund ...... 5,573.94 11,494.08 
Santurce, Porto Rico: f 

Blanche Kellogg Institute Scholarship ..... 300.00 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama: 

Andrews Theological Hall ................- $ 505.22 

Barnes Memorial School Scholarship ...... 100.00 

Wiilifari EDOM ewclealcle ey siaccne set svauele tele eye nsienn 5,000.00 

Stone Theological Scholarship ............ 1,000.00 

H.W. Lincoln: ‘Scholarship tac: oc secs 1,000.00 

Maria c Wells Benton tis as isic sire/eitreis- one 00 sie lores 5 245.25 

Graves Theological Scholarship ........... 5,000.00 

J. and i. KK Wood): Scholarship .23...$55 6.6 1,000.00 

CoB. aRICe SCROATSHID § 16 scales aici a cw eee s 440.00 

EN GRATING Ys EU OLES ev ste.2 eu tigtcrersie iain) oherseteie ie 20,000.00 

SCuden EAI IA Ritteracstere Sree cise eleva oe rereratiarsoecs lets 20.75 

William Belden Scholarship .............. 1,000.00 

Luke Memorial Scholarship ............... 434.26 

Carrol Cutler Theological School .. aie 500.00 

Yale sibrary. ACONG sic see shel cie ea tealie og es 524.83 

Swadhams Funds oo 3\. cee ste rere re oo ees 1,000.00 

C. M. Baxter Student Aid ................ 1,000.00 

Banice (He tBaxteriny.< ccs stes eee acters Sid ee ie 1,000.00 

Goodnow< Hospital ii..(sics nercte cc ene eiee elcen 7,000.00 

Mary E. Wilcox Scholarship .............. 1,000.00 

Mrs. R. M. Tenney Scholarship ........... 1,000.00 

EA. Brown Scholarship! (2.0. .G oes oe 2 709.25 $ 49,479.56 
Testaments and Bibles: 

F. A. FVOIMG Me Fraisrer an camiars yertonel ane ibee mcoeua eee wtiere 475.00 
Theological Scholarships: 

wwalliam: J.: Holley ung cc's... <0 atetsie veto aie $ 5,053.31 

ALtErDUny LUNG ss lecinig aan ieee aicisie siecle 5,000.00 

MOU TROY. 2 BUI Grates wis here teneis re ase eis eres eee 1,000.00 11,053.31 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 

Ve MG IMO TOC.) js cicctsicrc ties oe ets e staueles sheiche vars $ 12,000.000 

E. G. Upson Scholarship ......... tae 2,000.00 

Margaret Upson Scholarship ............. 4,760.00 

SavanywAl Dickey os .ic esheets Slow octamer 12,000.00 

Huizabeths Ho Bala win ia feet ace elas. 904.91 

Millions Dollar Wund sa. ci: here cide Nae Oe ene 132.01 

BE Aa WV ALCOM EUG se ice a ala\'aires aie ca a coatons) levers 2,500.00 

Beenr Es ice PASE ITLO cc oial sesysqsucess cial etaonohnte banicietee eee 108.14 

PORN Braye Mss inicialia ulessisra Gicle chetaen ee a 1,761.73 

Mrs: Nelson: Pomeroy . 0.00.05 occ cseeess 5,000.00 

Helén FP) Camp RUNG hackles ose wince ee 500.00 41,666.79 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 

Hannah) Ty; sPitte "und i iio.) sea aneades bas $ 100.00 

Pitts and Warner und :.)2 snesiccnnoss dade 1,000.00 

Comfort Wards tree ket nea en ae ene 


225.00 1,325.00 


ee ee rr ey 


ee ry 


$_ 461,828.96 
5,413,996.44 
1,541,851.99 


$8,253,102.54 


eee 
ey 
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Exhibit “H” 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1931 


Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 


GravessiiDparya UN OR ss. Woe stars Wis 3) oti a oeneyelaralllaia ata veveve\aua:s $ 5,000.00 
PeaLBi yy Fons FE ADPACG MUNG: Soc |e. sic's iors «lulose 0-8 s-aPayese-s 020 5,000.00 
Hastines=Scholarship PUN! ii6 bg vita « Wo wislels & eutavermeials Soe 6 1,000.00 
Berea College Endowment Fund: 
ToC SIS CADTA Tyo RING - s.. 5.0 )=: 2.350.008 s 0 ole oisis ae wiers Raw ae 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
PH COLOL ICA OPAL CIM EME 3 crs a pies oe :ececevens ots cad aiscerst od ace 3-08 $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spofford and John Servis 
Ewell for Theological Department ................... 1,000.00 
Cee erre yin L VUSte UNGG firs o's.5 bia la Oia Shots elt lele.sicie’s ae o orsles 
Missions in Africa Endowment Funds: 
BASE oe MS NETICL | care oho aie te toate aria ouartena vaceuaianayeracanel a! oSsPausieie ele sia less $ 96,723.92 
Averyv-Arthinetom | Un Gos ceietsse-s jc sels 0, sles <a ls(S ess sw 3 5 Sater 35,000.00 
LNs dee WV ICA en EPUSt) oe UNG cin ilslars ote cree eisve'cyele tow elalerate 
SLOOP IESE ACS me iticta le Gisitece ae eee cl os <-ens: ¥. viele ahel oils 
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$ 11,000.00 


5,000.00 


41,000.00 
10,000.00 


131,723.92 
1,000.00 
$199,723.92 


ry 
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Bahibit “I” 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


CHESTER P. CHILD 
New York, N. Y. Certified Public Accountant Waterbury, Conn. 
Chrysler Building 174 Grand Street 


SAMUEL F, BEARDSLEY, Esq., 


he Ameri Missionary Association 
DANIEL C. TuRNER, Esq., The American ry : 


Auditors of Accounts and Securities of 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have audited the accounts of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion for the year ended September 30, 1931, and hereby certify that 
the Summary of Income and Expenditures of the Current and Hand 


Funds amounting to 


Income Expenditures 
Currents Mung tees... ssn Seca gg $1,110,196.55 $1,110,609.08 
BRS AE IN haa iat Ss Rls Wiel el 80,027.09 83,511.27 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the depositories the securities belonging to the Society, 
which have a book value of Eleven Million One Hundred and Forty- 
nine Thousand Eight Hundred Sixty-three Dollars and Eighty-nine 
Cents ($11,149,863.89), and have counted or verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the depositories the cash balance at September 30, 1931, 
amounting to One Hundred and Ninety-seven Thousand Five Hundred 
and Forty-six Dollars and Seventy-eight Cents ($197,546.78). 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER P. CHILD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


New York, October 27, 1931. 


Exhibit “J” 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


(Organized September 38, 1846) 


Current 
Receipts 


$ 11,328.27 
17,095.74 
21,982.96 
25,159.56 
34,535.47 
30,826.29 
41,695.14 
47,693.82 
53,273.00 
49,818.50 
47,190.97 
39,743.56 
50,511.76 
64,474.08 
47,828.92 
47,062.60 
57,404.68 
95,395.83 
134,181.18 
253,045.98 
248,044.63 
268,908.13 
312,016.96 
300,563.90 
277,948.51 
242,553.23 
275,101.48 
278,695.84 
7195,123.00 
184,062.15 
209,695.26 
195,601.65 
215,431.17 
187,480.02 
243,795.23 
297,584.45 
312,567.29 
287,594.19 
290,894.06 
335,704.20 
306,761.31 
320,953.42 
376,216.88 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 
408,038.87 
428,885.41 
429,949.37 
340,727.94 
340,469.80 
307,547.16 
340,798.65 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 


un 
329,440.04 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 


n 
327,487.34 
296,976.82 

ei Hand 


‘und 
335,779.63 
351,750.20 
368,819.50 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 
336,601.89 
325,478.38 
342,172.22 
423,627.21 
417,738.69 


Grand 
Totals 


*$ 334,452.59 
304,094.13 
366,212.75 
420,769.03 
366,824.82 
329,938.93 
345,277.03 
349,914.96 
273,533.22 
264,709.03 
306,099.95 


257,092.75: 


334,450.67 
290,101.81 
529,046.23 
510,113.94 
474,409.14 
407,831.70 
419,813.17 
466,353.71 
426,589.02 
414,196.16 
$413,716.59 


1,000,894.25 
442,725.73 
482,419.21 
482,670.54 
395,037.72 
404,779.26 
357,631.90 
409,879.09 


305,025.00 
401,371.08 


500.00 
396,171.53 
370,963.44 


95,000.00 
398,632.95 
420,056.17 
449,850.84 


14,440.00 
433,294.91 
481,955.76 
498,636.98 
499,761.17 
555,281.91 


62. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
64. 


65. 
65. 


66. 
66. 


67. 
67. 


68. 
68. 


69. 
69. 


Years 


1907-08 
1907-08 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1909-10 


1910-11 
1910-11 


1911-12 
1911-12 


1912-13 
1912-13 


1913-14 
1913-14 


1914-15 
1914-15 


1914-15 


1915-16 
1915-16 


1916-17 
1916-17 


1917-18 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1918-19 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1923-24 


1924-25 
1924-25 


1925-26 
1925-26 


1925-26 


1926-27 
1926-27 


1927-28 
1927-28 


1928-29 
1928-29 


1929-30 
1929-30 


1930-31. 


1930-31 


Current 
Receipts 


387,728.81 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
447,903.43 
384,358.95 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
412,685.06 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
432,681.15 
Daniel Hand 

Fund 
441,551.15 
Daniel Hand 

Fund 
439,518.92 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
401,517.93 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


The Edwin Mil- 


man Pierce 
Fund and 
Reserve 
420,233.96 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
498,163.94 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
634,994.62 
Bante, Hand 


Fun 
642,957.21 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
695,549.50 
846,239.99 
807,839.56 
814,881.39 
804,220.77 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
799,522.63 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
1,107,242.06 
Charles M. 

Hall Fund 
and Re- 
serve 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,217,048.67 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,326,040.10 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
1,283,919.89 
Daniel Hand 

Fund 
1,184,579.32 
Daniel Hand 

Fund 
1,190,223.64 
Daniel Hand 

Fund 


Grand 
Totals 


469,873.84 

50,000.00 
545,540.96 
509,722.67 


14,211.42 
493,184.27 


125.13 
517,508.63 


26,405.87 
552,153.20 


5,104.00 
521,539.97 


150.00 
505,267.03 


110.00 


107,286.09 
501,772.74 


9,573.54 
652,247.88 


7,975.00 
856,622.96 


237.50 
779,477.53 


222.75 
788,832.18 
947,799.39 
933,324.60 
932,404.02 
907,629.56 

235.02 
908,113.88 

242.58 

1,254,067.77 


5,170,457.94 


204.37 
1,376,825.53 


859.74 
1,634,047.18 
204.14 
1,351,766.15 
216.40 
1,511,789.32 


*The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau 


Years 
1. 1846-47 
2. 1847-48 
3. 1848-49 
4. 1849-50 
5. 1850-51 
6. 1851-52 
7. 1852-53 
8. 1853-54 
9. 1854-55 
10.. 1855-56 
11. 1856-57 
12. 1857-58 
13. 1858-59 
14. 1859-60 
15. 1860-61 
16. 1861-62 
17. 1862-63 
18. 1863-64 
19. 1864-65 
20. 1865-66 
21. 1866-67 
22, 1867-68 
28. 1868-69 
24, 1869-70 
25. 1870-71 
26. 1871-72 
27. 1872-73 
28. 1873-74 
29. 1874-75 
30. 1875-76 
31. 1876-77 
32. 1877-78 
33. 1878-79 
34, 1879-80 
35. 1880-81 
36. 1881-82 
37. 1882-83 
38. 1883-84 
39. 1884-85 
40. 1885-86 
41. 1886-87 
42. 1887-88 
43. 1888-89 
43. 1888-89 
44, 1889-90 
45. 1890-91 
46. 1891-92 
47. 1892-93 
48. 1893-94 
49; 1894-95 
50. 1895-96 
50. 1895-96 
51. 1896-97 
51. 1896-97 
52. 1897-98 
53. 1898-99 
538. 1898-99 
54. 1899-00 
55. 1900-01 
56. 1901-02 
56. 1901-02 
57. 1902-03 
58. 1903-04 
59. 1904-05 
60. 1905-06 
61. 1906-07 
and 
The 


other sources for lands, buildings, etc., for institutions founded or fostered by 


American Missionary Association. Z 
+Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. 


this date the grand total does not include the items specified above, but 
Beak coisa the income Born The Daniel Hand Fund, The Edwin Milman Pierce 


Fund, The Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund, and Endowment money. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Why It Was During the first half of the nineteenth century there 
Founded had been a growing moral conviction in the Congrega- 
tional churches against slavery. Lyman Beecher and 
Leonard Bacon, the Oberlin Community and such pioneers as John G. 
Fee in Kentucky and Oliver Emerson in Iowa were leaders in the 
development of public opinion. But the mission boards then in existence 
were not ready to take a position of unequivocal opposition to slavery. 
Then occurred the dramatic capture of the Amsstad by its cargo 
of slaves and the subsequent trial of the forty-four Negroes before 
the courts of Connecticut and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The attention of the nation was aroused, and many eminent ministers 
and laymen, including the Tappans of New York, were enlisted in their 
defense. John Quincy Adams appeared for them before the Supreme 
Court. When they were set free, their friends undertook to repatriate 
the homeless and helpless Negroes to their homes in West Africa and 
to begin missionary work for them. Several were educated in this 
country and eventually went back as missionaries to their own people. 
When no missionary board would assume responsibility, the Union Mis- 
sionary Society was founded, and later merged with another foreign 
society and a home society to form The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, organized in September, 1846, “to send the Gospel to those por- 
tions of our own and other countries which are destitute of it or which 
present open and urgent fields of effort.” 


How It Began The purpose of the founders was “the propagation 
Its Work of a pure and free Christianity,” and they set upon 

the Association an ineradicable stamp of sincerity 
and consistency in maintaining all the social implications of the Gospel. 
The Association took over the mission established in West Africa by 
the Amistad Committee, also work in Jamaica and among the Ojibway 
Indians in Minnesota. Later they added a mission in Siam, assisted a 
missionary in Hawaii, began work for Chinese in California, for Negro 
refugees in Canada and established a Home Department to assist pioneer 
home missionaries “who wished to bear clear testimony against slavery.” 
The Association gave a positive Christian expression to the moral 
earnestness of many who were dissatisfied with the older organizations. 
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Professor George Whipple of Oberlin, representing the strong mis- 
sionary spirit of that anti-slavery community, was for thirty years 
secretary of the Association. For many years Oberlin furnished most 
of its missionaries. In 1857 the Avery legacy for Christian work in 
Africa of one hundred thousand dollars, was entrusted to the Associa- 
tion, at that time a large and unique evidence of confidence in its spirit 
and its work. 


Finding Its The testimony of the Association’s one hundred 
Great Mission = and twelve ministers in home mission fields, fifteen 

of them in Kansas and slave states, helped mate- 
rially to bring on that “irrepressible conflict’”’ which made possible a 
work among the Negroes in the South for which the Association seemed 
to have been providentially prepared. The call for teachers to go 
South in the wake of the Union armies aroused a missionary devotion 
rarely equalled in the history of Christian missions. Within ten years 
the Association sent a total of three thousand four hundred and seventy 
Christian volunteers to its newly-opened schools and churches for the 
_ freedmen, five hundred and thirty-two being in service in the year 1868. 
Previously it had aided only fifty-nine missionaries in its foreign mis- 
sions and about one hundred in the United States. 

In the fall of 1861 the A. M. A. established its first school among 
Negroes who had sought refuge under the national flag at Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, near the spot where the first slave ship landed its 
cargo on the continent, two hundred and forty years before. This 
school developed into Hampton Institute. Soon thereafter the Asso- 
ciation was carrying on work for the freedmen in seventeen southern 
or border states. The Freedmen’s Bureau, created by Congress in 
1865, recognized The American Missionary Association and one other 
temporary organization as the two central institutions in the freedmen’s 
work. General O. O. Howard, the great head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was closely associated with the Association, and General Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, in command of the military camp at Nashville, set aside 
government buildings for the beginning of Fisk University. 


Specialization Having found its supreme task the Association from 
and Leadership this time specialized in the field of Negro education 

and developed that pioneer and constructive leader- 
ship in extent and in method which has ever since distinguished its 
work. From the beginning, however, the Association recognized that 
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moral and spiritual culture was the great need of the freedmen, not 
simply academic education. It sought to preach the Gospel to them by 
the evangelical teacher in the schools as well as in the churches. 
Beginning with a large number of elementary schools (in three 
hundred and forty-three places in the South) teacher training was 
constantly emphasized. In 1869 three hundred colored teachers were 
prepared for work among their own people in those schools which 
were under the Western Department of the Association. Ever since 
the A. M. A. schools have been one of the main sources for educa- 
tional leaders of the Negro race. One entire graduating class in Tal- 
ladega College were at once offered positions in the public schools of 
North Carolina. The recent survey of Negro colleges by the United 
States Bureau of Education mentions the high standards of work done 
in A. M. A. colleges. The major emphasis of the Association has 
always been laid upon cultural and professional education, though it 
first introduced that industrial training for the Negro which was 
popularized through the work at Hampton Institute. Agriculture and 
household work for students also have been the rule in all its schools. 


Development of By 1870 the states of the South had begun taking 
Responsibility over the elementary schools founded by the Asso- 

ciation, and since that time there has been a steady 
assumption of responsibility for elementary Negro education by the 
public schools and the educated Negroes. The awakening demand for 
better public educational facilities for both white and black, stimulated 
by the outstanding character and results of A. M. A. schools for both 
races, has resulted in transfer of many of these schools to local agencies 
or in the establishment of coOperative relations for their support. In 
1872 the Association conducted seven chartered institutions for higher 
education of the Negro; Hampton, made famous by General Armstrong, 
Berea, established by Fee and Rogers, Fisk, where Cravath did such 
a notable work, Talladega, where De Forest laid great foundations, 
Atlanta, Tougaloo and Straight. At that time, these were the only 
institutions for Negroes in the South that had regular college classes. 
The Association aided the Theological Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, and conducted four other theological training classes. It had 
nineteen normal schools and sixty-five elementary schools with northern 
teachers, besides a large number of schools taught by pupils of A. M. A. 
schools, to which the just-emancipated Negroes were contributing thirty- 
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four thousand dollars a year. Most of the elementary schools have now 
been dropped or transferred and the Association plans to build up col- 
leges, junior colleges and secondary schools. 


Self Help Tuitions and fees from students in schools of the Asso- 

ciation have now reached a total of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, in addition to payments for board, room and 
laundry. An alumni secretary is at work among A. M. A. graduates 
in all parts of the country. Substantial gifts have been made by them 
for special building projects in the various institutions. Of the eighteen 
schools for Negroes now receiving aid from the Association, ten are 
under Negro leadership. 


Church Work In connection with its educational institutions the 
Among Negroes Association began to establish churches for Negroes 

intended to be models of true church life. The 
educated Negro required a better-trained ministry, and all the schools 
have directed their students toward Christian service and helped in 
training for that end. In recent years these churches among the Negroes 
have acquired a large measure of denominational consciousness and 
are pressing forward in full participation with all methods and objec- 
tives of the Congregational fellowship. They have been pioneers in 
establishing institutional work and other social-service activities. They 
have sent their own missionaries to Africa to work in conjunction with 
the American Board. Several of these churches in larger cities of the 
South are self-supporting. 


Recognition This distinctive and appealing work among Negroes 
and Support undertaken by the Association was promptly recog- 
nized by the Congregational churches at a National 
Council held in Boston in 1865 in which the Association was designated 
as their official agency and an appeal issued for $250,000. Under the 
inspiration of this new crusade the resources of the Association, which 
were only forty-seven thousand dollars in 1861, rose to four hundred 
and twenty-one thousand dollars in 1870. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars asked for by the National Council in 1865 was over- 
subscribed the following year. 
The Association’s consistent and effective championship of a full 
educational opportunity for the Negro has won the confidence of many 
givers and of the educational foundations, and it has been entrusted 
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with large resources by those who have approved its work. When 
Daniel Hand began giving to the Association in 1898 amounts that 
eventually reached a million and one-half dollars, it was a most impres- 
sive evidence of confidence in the nature and effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation’s work, one of the largest gifts up to that time ever made to 
home missions. But it was to be exceeded twenty years later by the 
spectacular gift from the Charles M. Hall Estate which totaled con- 
siderably over five million dollars. The present assets of the Associa- 
tion are over thirteen million dollars, three millions in its real estate 
and buildings and over ten millions in endowments and conditional gift 
funds. The Daniel Hand Fund is reserved as permanent endowment, 
the income to be used for Negro education only. The interest from the 
Hall Legacy enabled the Association to increase the very low scale of 
payment to its teachers, and also to compensate in some measure for the 
still inadequate salaries by group insurance and small retiring allowances 
to those who have spent many years in missionary service. Nevertheless 
income from these endowments does little more than cover increased 
living costs for the workers and the extra expense of higher education 
in the Negro colleges. The General Education Board and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund have recently put their stamp of approval on the 
work of the Association by making substantial conditional gifts toward 
the support of some of these colleges, half a million dollars toward a 
permanent endowment of Talladega. 

The regular contributions from the churches and the moral power 
of their intelligent backing have, however, always been the main depend- 
ence of the Association for its current work. Whatever permanent 
endowments for the larger institutions are provided a steady pushing 
of the “crusade of brotherhood” in all fields of the Association will 
depend upon the continued support of the churches. 


The Indians _—‘The foreign missions of the Association and the home 

missionary churches in the Middle West were trans- 
ferred to other boards as the work among the Negroes developed. The 
Association did not, however, neglect other phases of its work among 
unprivileged races in America. The work among Indians in Minnesota 
was continued until 1859, and in Michigan until 1868, but finally given 
up due to great discouragement with the results. The Federal Govern- 
ment was just beginning to accept responsibility for the Indians, and 
recognized the value of the missionaries as agents for civilization among 
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them. In 1870, President Grant “asked the benevolent and Christian 
people of the country to give him missionaries and teachers as substitutes 
for the old agents and speculators.” He declared his “steadfast purpose 
to adhere to the experiment of giving the work of protecting and civiliz- 
ing the Indians into the control of the religious societies of the country.” 
The Association was the first to accept this new opportunity. Eight 
missionaries of the Association were commissioned by the Government 
as Indian agents in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, at Fort Bert- 
hold, North Dakota, and among the Skokomish Indians of Washington 
Territory. Much was hoped from the ‘Peace Policy” toward the 
Indians through this cooperation between the Government and the mis- 
sions. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs said in 1874: “More has 
been done for the Indian within the past year than for any ten previous 
years.” But the experiment proved not wholly satisfactory, and the 
Association stressed its distinctive religious approach to the Indian. 
Soon after, in 1882, the American Board transferred its Dakota mis- 
sion (with those noble pioneers, the Riggs family and Charles L. Hall) 
to the care of the Association, and this well-established educational 
and church work has resulted in permanent and extensive advance of 
the Indians. Santee Normal has become one of the most important 
Indian mission schools. Later work was undertaken on the Standing 
Rock and Rosebud Agencies in South Dakota, at the Crow Agency 
in Montana and at Fort Bidwell in Northern California. 


In the A mission among Eskimos at the farthest western point of 
West the continent, Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, was maintained 

from 1890 to 1920, then united with the work of the Pres- 
byterians. One of the A. M. A. missionaries, W. T. Lopp, made a 
memorable drive of the mission herd of reindeer seven hundred miles 
north to Point Barrow to save American sailors from starvation, and 
received distinguished recognition by the Government. In Hawaii, the 
Association aided the local missionary board with considerable annual 
subsidies in its special obligation to the new Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants, and for the maintenance of its historic work among the Hawai- 
ians. Some work has also been done among Filipinos in the United 
States as well as among those in the Territory of Hawaii. The early 
work of the Association “for Chinese and other foreigners in Califor- 
nia,” begun in 1852, was later discontinued until Rev. W. C. Pond 
began in 1874 his notable service for Orientals, resulting in the devel- 
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opment of several strong churches among both Chinese and Japanese, 
since received into the care of the State Congregational Conferences. In 
1916 the Congregational Education Society turned over to the Asso- 
ciation certain educational and church work in Utah and New Mexico. 
As the church work developed, it was absorbed into the program of the 
Congregational Church Extension Boards. The Association maintains 
Rio Grande Institute at Albuquerque, New Mexico, as a distinctive 
home-school for Spanish-speaking children. Some very interesting 
problems of Christian assimilation with the Anglo-Saxon elements of 
the population are being worked out. 


American The work among white people of the southern moun- 
Highlanders _tains was begun in 1883 as an extension of the spirit 

of Berea College, originally planned for both white 
and colored students. Schools were organized or assisted at nine points 
in North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, among them 
Piedmont College and Atlanta Theological Seminary, which have since 
become independent. Churches were organized in the mountains of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. The appeal of work 
among the “American Highlanders,” championed by such men as Rev. 
W. E. Barton, who had shared in it, challenged a new and very strong 
interest among the supporters of the Association. Later church work 
among the mountain people was taken over by the Congregational 
Extension Boards and it was found necessary, as the facilities for 
public education for whites rapidly increased, to concentrate the edu- 
cational work in one strong school, Pleasant Hill Academy. 


Puerto Rico When in 1898 Puerto Rico became a special missionary 
responsiblity of American Christians there was a care- 
ful survey of need and allocation of denominational responsibility. The 
American Missionary Association responded with the same faith and 
energy as it had shown when the South was opened to its work. The 
Province of Humacao, at the eastern end of the island, was assigned 
to Congregationalists and a strong church work has been built up with 
an unusual girls’ school, Blanche Kellogg Institute, and an outstanding 
hospital, as a memorial to former Secretary Ryder. Training of nurses 
and homemakers is an especially valuable part of the work of the insti- 
tutions. The island churches have been organized into a Congregational 
Conference, and are making splendid progress toward self-support. 
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Codperative The Association assists in many codperative enterprises, 
Work notably the religious work directors at Government In- 

dian schools, the Executive Secretary and the paper for 
the Mexican work in the Southwest and other activities of the Home 
Missions Council, the Interracial Commission in the South under Will 
Alexander, and the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, of which Dr. George E. Haynes, graduate of an A. M. A. 
school, is secretary, the Committee on Codperation in Latin America 
with its influential Spanish magazine, the Union Seminary, the Union 
Press and the Evangelical Union of Puerto Rico, the conference of 
workers in the southern mountains and a unique type of folk school 
for the mountain people at Brasstown, North Carolina. Cordially accept- 
ing the spirit of unity in service, the secretaries of the Association are 
active in interdenominational and intradenominational work calculated 
to promote the advance of interracial understanding and helpfulness. 


The In the beginning, the workers under the Association were 
Workers largely consecrated volunteers from northern churches. 

Scattered through these churches are many men and women 
who remember with pride one or more years of service under the 
A. M. A. as the soldier remembers his service for freedom. In the 
foreign missions of the American Board, there are a very considerable 
number of missionaries who secured their first missionary experience 
with another race in the schools of the Association. During the last 
few years a very large proportion of the workers have been products 
of the A. M. A. schools. In 1930 there were five hundred and ninety- 
six workers, of whom three hundred and fifty-six were Negroes, twenty- 
five Indians, thirty-one Puerto Ricans, two Orientals and one hundred 
and eighty-one whites, a considerable number of them veterans of many 
years’ service. Nearly three hundred workers now give their residence 
as one of the southern states. 


Publications The files of The American Missionary are a storehouse 

of information about the work of the Association from 
the very beginning. The monthly number of The Congregationalist 
will continue full and comprehensive reports from the various fields. 
Many pamphlets of permanent value have been issued and are available 
on request, also several stereopticon lectures, illustrating various phases 
of the work. Two important books, besides the eighty-five Annual 
Reports, preserve the history of the Association, recalling the distin- 
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guished service of secretaries like Strieby and Woodbury and Roy and 
Ryder and Treasurer Hubbard, and the creative work of Cravath as 
field superintendent in our educational institutions. “The Crusade of 
Brotherhood” is by Dr. A. F. Beard, for sixteen years secretary in the 
Department of Missions. “Christian Reconstruction in the South” is 
by his successor in that department, H. Paul Douglass, under whose 
leadership the educational work was notably developed. 


Executive Through the eighty-three years of its service to under- 
Committee privileged peoples, the Association has been administered 

by men of prophetic spirit, who have given generously of 
their time on its Executive Committee. Arthur Tappan and Josiah 
Brewer at the beginning, later Generals O. O. Howard and Clinton B. 
Fisk, Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden and William Hayes Ward, 
Charles A. Hull and Lucien C. Warner—these names represent the 
honor roll of devoted unpaid directors of the Association’s work, men 
of commanding positions in the religious and business world who have 
“kept the faith” in human brotherhood and have patiently worked 
toward its achievement. 


Reorganization Under the new plans for a closer codrdination of 

the missionary societies and the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches, the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation with the directors of the other home boards and the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board constitute a Commission on Missions, 
charged with promoting the common appeal to the churches and advising 
as to economy and efficiency in the work of the several boards. There 
are three departments in the offices of the Association in New York 
City, with two executive secretaries and a treasurer. General publicity 
and promotion of interest are carried on by Secretary George L. Cady, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Associate Secretary, and other regional secretaries, 
in codperation with the Commission on Missions, and by presidents 
and principals of the various institutions, and other workers from the 
field as they can be spared. The administration of the schools and 
churches is in charge of Secretary Fred L. Brownlee and the staff 
of the Missions Department. The endowments entrusted to the Asso- 
ciation are maintained distinct and the income applied to the purposes 
specified. Wm. T. Boult, the Treasurer, and a finance committee of 
experienced business men plan for safe and productive investments and 
careful handling of accounts. The character of The American Mis- 
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sionary Association as a separate corporation authorized to receive, 
hold and administer trusts remains unaltered. 


A Continuing The American Missionary Association has come to be 
Purpose one of the greater agencies concerned in the evangeliza- 

tion and social redemption of our country, both in the 
volume of funds which it directly administers and in constructive influ- 
ence. No single organization has had more to do with the educational 
and moral evolution of the Negro or with setting the permanent stand- 
ard of his life in this country. Prominent Negroes have declared that 
up to 1910 there was scarcely a single leader of their race who had not 
received his start toward life training in a missionary school. It was 
these products of missionary schools for Negroes who joined with 
fair-minded and earnest white men and women in the South and North 
to form Interracial Commissions, so that they together might meet the 
changed conditions following the Great War. The American Missionary 
Association was the first missionary board to make an appropriation for 
the work of these commissions. 

The policy of the Association is to develop a few strong organiza- 
tions in its several fields as an evidence of the possibilities of under- 
privileged peoples in the United States. Its aim is to provide initiative 
and dynamic for constructive interracial codperation. Many of the 
enterprises in which it has pioneered and borne witness have been taken 
over by public or other denominational agencies, but the officers and 
missionaries of the Association maintain their loyalty to the spirit of 
the founders and bring again to the new problems of interracial codpera- 
tion and higher education for the Negro the same steadfast faith in 
brotherhood and the rights of every race to full educational and reli- 
gious opportunity. The Association works with men of good will in 
every part of our land, South and North, West and East, by consistent 
advocacy and practice of interracial brotherhood, to bring in the day 
of mutual understanding and appreciation and fellowship among all 
the races that live together in our country. 





CHARTER OF 
The American Missionary Association 


Being Chapter Three Hundred and Fifty-eight of the Laws of 1862, as Amended 
by Chapter Seven Hundred and Ninety-six of the Laws of 1871, Chapter 
Fifty-two of the Laws of 1886, and Chapter Three Hundred and Ninety-five 
of the Laws of 1889 of the State of New York. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. William E. Whiting, Thomas Ritter, Henry Belden, James O. 
Bennett, Anthony Lane, Thomas C. Fanning, Samuel Wilde, C. B. Wilder, John 
Lowry, Josiah Brewer, William B. Brown, Alonzo S. Ball, Lewis Tappan, S. S. 
Jocelyn and George Whipple, and others now acting as officers and members of 
The American Missionary Association, located in the city of New York, together 
with such others as may be hereafter associated with or succeed them, shall be 
and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by the name of “THE AMERICAN 
Missionary ASsocIaATION,” for the purpose of conducting missionary and edu- 
cational operations, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the United 
States and other countries. 

Sec. 2. The said corporation shall possess the general powers, and be sub- 
jected to the provisions contained in the third title of chapter eighteen of the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not 
been repealed or modified and is hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any 
state or territory of the United States and in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The management of the affairs and concerns of the said corporation 
shall be conducted by an Executive Committee to be from time to time appointed 
or elected by the said Association, and to consist of not less than twelve members, 
and five of whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of its business; 
and all persons now holding office in said Association shall be like officers in said 
corporation, and with like functions, until the next Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 4. The said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds, 
and to purchase, receive, hold and take by donation, deeds, devise or bequest, any 
real or personal estate which has been or will hereafter be given, granted, devised 
or bequeathed to it for the purpose stated in section first, or which may accrue 
from the use of the same; subject, however, to the provisions of chapter three 
hundred and sixty of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty, entitled: An act 
relating to Wills; but it shall at no time hold property the annual income of which 
shall exceed one hundred thousand dollars; and shall always have full power to 
grant, bargain, lease or otherwise dispose of the same, provided that the proceeds 
from such grant, bargain, lease or disposal shall never, in any manner, be diverted 
to any other purpose than that for which the property was originally donated. 


Membership 


Section 1. Delegates elected to National Council of Congregational Churches 
are voting members of the Association during the period of their membership in 
the National Council. 

_ Sec. 2. Any evangelical church not affiliated with the Congregational Council 
which has within a year contributed to the funds of the Association, may appoint 
one delegate to the Annual Meeting, and such delegate, duly attested by credentials, 
shall be a voting member of the Association for the year for which he is appointed. 

Sec. 3. Sixty corporate members-at-large. 

Sec. 4. Any person approving the objects of this Association and desiring 
to cooperate with it may upon payment of fifty dollars at one time be made an 
Honorary Life Member of the Association, with all the privileges of membership 
except voting. 


1-32-AMA-7-D. 





HOW ABOUT YOUR INCOME THIS YEAR? 


HAS IT DEPRECIATED WITH STOCKS WHICH HAVE 
PASSED OR REDUCED DIVIDENDS? 


Even if your investments are of the highest grade, your imcome 
may have been reduced. December 22, 1931, recorded the 
following drastic reductions in come 


Divided Reduced 


United States Steel (common).........6+..2..00- from 7% to 4% . 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. (common) “ 6% “ 0 
Pennsylvania Railroad (common)................ bl Me Bc ns AY, 
Anaconda. Copper vss cre cis cule eer ee eee As 

New York Central R. R. (common)......5........ REL ae eee) 
Illinois Central R: R. (common)... ...5....6.000% abi Uric od |) 


There has been no cut in income for 219 holders of our Con- 
ditional Gift Annuity Agreements 


1. Payments are made to you semi-annually. 


2. This Association, now in its eighty-fifth year, has never omitted or. 


reduced an annuity payment. 


3. After your lifetime the principal of your Conditional Gift on which 
annuity is based, goes into the splendid work of this Association. 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR INCOME WITH SAFETY 


1. The plan is approved by expert insurance actuaries. 


2. The investments of annuity funds are handled by a competent com- 
mittee of financiers. 


3. Actuaries have carefully figured that a rate of income higher than 
that received from normal investments can be paid, with the as- 
surance that after the lifetime of the annuitant, 75 percent of the 
principal of the Conditional Gift will remain for missionary pur- 
poses. 


(For rates see page 4.) 


Write for information to 


GerorcE L. Capy, Exec: Sec., or Witt1Am T. Bout, Treas. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. CAROLINE S. Witcox 


With gratitude and affection this entire report is dedicated to 
Mrs. Wilcox. Long may she live! 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


The American Missionary Association 


IN 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETIES 


The meeting was called to order at 2.00 p.m., November 1, 1932, 
by the President, Dr. William Horace Day. 

Dr. Albert B. Coe, pastor of the entertaining church, gave a brief 
address of welcome which was responded to by President Day. 

The President appointed tellers, who distributed slips on which 
voting members of the societies were asked to register. Registration 
completed, a quorum was found to be present. 

The following committees were appointed by the President: 


The Findings Committee: 
Supt. S. W. Keck, D.D., Chairman (South Dakota) 
Rev. E. Paul Sylvester, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mrs. Ervin Inglis, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Supt. 'C. C. Burger, Missouri 
Mrs. J. D. R. Steven, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The Resolutions Committee: 
Supt. P. A. Johnson 
Rey. J. H. Norenberg, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Miss Mary Moore, St. Clair, Michigan 

It was 


Voted: That pastors of Congregational and Christian Churches, members 
of regional committees, delegates to these meetings appointed by Congregational 
or Christian Churches in response to the invitation of the various Administrative 
Committees, and speakers on the program of these meetings, be elected as Cor- 
responding Members with the privilege of the floor, but without vote. 

It was 


Voted: That the Agenda as prepared be adopted. 
Inasmuch as the Minutes of the Biennial Meeting at Seattle had 
been circulated to the Board of Directors, 


It was 


Voted: That the reading of the Minutes be dispensed with and that they 
be approved as circulated. 
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A report was made by the Treasurer, William T. Boult. 
It was 


Voted: To receive this report and place it on file. 


The Secretary presented amendments to the By-laws of The 
American Missionary Association, notice of which had been given at 
the biennial meeting in Seattle, July 2, 1931. 

It was 


Voted: That the specified articles of the Constitution and By-laws of The 
American Missionary Association be amended to read as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Amendments 


Article IV. This Constitution may be amended at any Biennial Meeting by 
two-thirds of the members present and voting, notice of the amendment having 
been given at a previous Annual Meeting. However, an amendment may be made 
without such notice, provided said amendment is recommended by the Executive 
Committee. 


By-Laws 
Duties of Officers and Committees 


Article IV-7. (e) This Committee shall, when occasion requires, direct sale 
and transfer of stocks, and invest any funds of the Association, not required or 
designated for current expenses. 

Article IV-8. For the more effective administration of the work of this 
Association in correlation with that of the other Home Boards, this Association 
shall be represented on such cabinet or other cooperative agency as may be 
authorized by the Directors of the Home Boards. The manner of such representa- 
tion and the duties of the representatives shall be as prescribed by the rules of 
the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Article IX. Amendments may be made to these By-laws by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, the same having 
been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting. However, an amend- 
ment may be made without such notice, provided said amendment is recommended 
by the Executive Committee. 


It was 


Voted: That, in accordance-with the recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting in New York, May 24 and 25, 1932, and in accordance with 
subsequent recommendation of Administrative Committees, the By-laws of the 
Home Societies be amended, with such changes of wording as may be necessary 
to adapt them to the present wording in the several By-laws, so as to provide for 
the following : 


1. A change from the present number of corporate members-at-large to 150 
for each Society. 


2. A clear definition of the status of the President and Vice-President as 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, with vote; and of the 
Administrative Committee without vote. 


3. A similar definition of the status of the General Secretary and other execu- 
tive officers as honorary members of the Board of Directors and of 
the Administrative Committee, without vote. 
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4. To give power to the Executive Secretaries or such other officer or secre- 
tary as the Board of Directors or its authorized Finance Committee 
may designate, to sign, execute, and deliver, jointly with the Treasurer, 
such deeds, leases and similar instruments as may have been authorized 
by the Directors or its authorized Committee. 


5. To eliminate the requirements for a regular semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 


It was 


Veted: That the members of the Home Societies express their hearty appre- 
ciation of the arduous and efficient service of Mr. Boult as Treasurer. 


It was 


Voted: That the printed report of The American Missionary Association 
be formally received. 


It was 


Voted: That any other actions taken in the joint session affecting the inter- 
ests and work of this Association be ratified, including reception and filing of 
reports of the Treasurer and the Board of Directors. 

The business sessions were interspersed with unique and effective 
presentations of the work of the various boards by the executive secre- 
taries under the leadership of Dr. Hugh Elmer Brown, of the First 
Congregational Church of Evanston, Illinois, under the general title, 
“Uncle Sam Takes Stock.” 

Separate banquets were held for men, women, and young people 
following the afternoon session. 

On Tuesday evening, Wednesday morning, afternoon, and evening, 
and Thursday morning, interesting sessions were held, with large 
audiences, in accordance with the printed program which is attached to 
these Minutes. 

There being no further business, the joint meeting of the Home 
Societies was declared adjourned. 

HERBERT W. GATES, 
Recording Secretary. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


FREDERICK L. BROWNLEE, Executive Secretary 


Witi1aM A. DANIEL, Associate Executive Secretary 


Outwitting the Depression 


There are idealists who disregard facts, and forms of religion 
which dogmatically deny them. Such is not the mind of The American 
Missionary Association; quite the reverse. The caption with which 
we begin this report implies no lack of appreciation of the reality of 
the financial depression through which we are passing. Reduced 
income has blocked our ways. Unemployment has reduced our enroll- 
ments and receipts at various institutions. We close our books with 
a deficit, the first time for years. In projecting the budget for the 
coming year reductions were made amounting to over $150,000. Some 
work has been discontinued entirely; everyone’s salary has been 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, progress has been made. Standards have been raised. 
Achievement ratings have been awarded. The morale of workers and 
students has been excellent. The world in which we work has grown 
better. 


Gleanings from Institutional Reports 


“In face of a particularly hard year we have moved forward.” 


“Our enrollment represents a loss and a gain; a decrease in the high school 
department, an increase in the college.” 


“Serious attention has been given to the real business of education and con- 
tentment has prevailed.” 


“The standards of scholarship were raised over previous years, yet we had 
more students.” 


“The inter-racial atmosphere of our community has been clear and whole- 
” 
some. 


_ “Lack of ready cash has made for physical and moral well-being; it almost 
eliminated cigarettes.” 


“This is the year when dreams came true.” 
“Our campus looks unusually well because of the abundance of student labor.” 


“We have had our share of difficulties, nevertheless this has been our best 
year.” 
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Rated by Accrediting Agencies 


For some years the State Departments of Education in the South 
have been setting up standards whereby educational institutions may 
be rated. To begin with practically no institutions were ready to meet 
these standards. Private schools were among the first to measure up. 
Today there are many public schools much better equipped than most 
of the mission schools. 

Only two years ago the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States agreed to rate colleges and secondary 
schools for Negroes. Howard University in Washington had received 
a rating of “A” from the North Central Association. Fisk, in 1930, 
was the first to receive this rating from the Southern Association. In 
December, 1931, the Southern Association awarded the “A” rating 
to Talladega College. At this writing these three are the only colleges 
for Negroes south of the Mason and Dixon Line which have qualified. 

This rating makes these colleges eligible to consideration for mem- 
bership in the American Association of Universities and Colleges. 
This stamp of qualitative approval not only means a great deal to the 
institutions themselves, but it also means that in transfers and for 
graduate work, particularly in the North and abroad, scholastic credits 
are recognized. 

It is especially gratifying to note that of the three “A” colleges 
two were founded by and continue to be supported by the A. M. A., 
Fisk and Talladega. In the early days the A. M. A. had much to do 
with Howard and still holds some funds in trust for it. 

Among our secondary schools recognition has been fairly gen- 
eral. On the accredited list of the most progressive state, North 
Carolina, we have been represented for several years by Brick School, 
Palmer Memorial Institute and Lincoln Academy. During this past 
year Brick received a rating of “B” as a Junior College by the Southern 
Association. 

In Alabama and Mississippi both the State Departments and the 
Southern Association awarded “A” ratings to the Talladega High 
School, Burrell Normal School and the Tougaloo High School. 

In Texas the “A” rating of the State Department was made per- 
manent for Tillotson College. In South Carolina an “A” was granted 


Avery Institute. 
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Some General Facts 


Fisk University granted its first honorary doctorate to Mr. Roland 
Hayes. On December 22, 1931, President Jones conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Music. Addresses were made by Mr. Paul D. 
Cravath and Mr. David Mannes of New York and Mr. Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


From an article by President Howe of Hampton Institute we 
quote: “Last summer in the Olympic Games at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, when two Negro Americans started quicker and ran faster 
than men the world over, those who have considered the Negro race 
as backward and not qualified for leadership in modern civilization 
were given new food for thought. Whatever the other interests and 
characteristics of these two young world champions may be, the feat is 
a fitting symbol of the marvelous story of Negro progress in America.” 


During the past year were issued several factual reports of national 
and world significance so far as the welfare and progress of the Negro 
is concerned. Under the auspices of the Julius Rosenwald Fund a 
remarkably well done study of elementary schools for Negroes was 
made by Mr. Clark Forman. Mr. Fred McCuistion completed his 
study of the Negro schools supported by the Methodist Church North 
and South. The population and educational maps contained in these 
studies are significant to the whole program of education among 
Negroes, as are also a number of the suggestions and recommendations. 

An excellent review of the work of the Phelps-Stokes Fund dur- 
ing the past twenty years reveals the results of much wisdom, foresight, 
open-mindedness, intelligent capacity for self-criticism, and a rare 
insight for evaluating progress not only in education among Negroes 
but also in race relations and awakenings in Africa. 

Dr. George E. Haynes of the Federal Council compiled a critical 
review concerning the work of the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations during the past ten years. 

These self-imposed studies rank high in comparison with the 
studies of foreign missions made by the Laymen’s Inquiry Committee. 
With such procedure The American Missionary Association is much at 
home. During recent years careful studies have been made of its work 
among Negroes, Indians and Mountaineers. At present we are at 
work on a critical study of the entire field. 
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During the George Washington Bicentennial celebrations it is of 
interest to record the fact that it was Miss Phillis Wheatley, a Negro 
poet, who originally designated Washington as “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country-men.”’ 


Another fact of national interest is the progress made by Roman 
Catholics in their work among Negroes. For generations the Catholics 
have not been prominent among those who have championed the Negro’s 
cause. This is no longer true. In New Orleans there was made ready 
for use in the fall a building costing, with its equipment, a half-million 
dollars, to be used exclusively for collegiate work. Xavier University, 
as it is now called, with its rating of “B” by the Southern Association, 
is the only institution of its kind which is owned by the Catholics. 
The interesting story of its development under the direction of Mother 
Katherine Drexel was told in the October 24 number of Time. 

There was a recent demonstration in New York City in which 
4,000 Negroes led by Negro priests and nuns entered Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Some 50 white priests joined in the ceremonies. Editorial 
comment on this blossoming out, as it were, by the Catholics ascribes 
chief credit to the sisters “who know no racial lines in their unselfish 
devotion to humanity—their practical sincerity in the home and hos- 
pital—and their touch of sympathy to those in need.” 


A Great Benefactor Moves On 


Next to Booker Washington and the General Education Board 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald has done more than anyone else to inspire and 
assist the South in providing public schools for Negro children. 

It is ever interesting to observe how human affairs become inter- 
woven. When The American Missionary Association asked General 
Armstrong to accept the principalship of Hampton Institute no one 
knew anything about Booker Washington. Mail-order department 
stores had not yet sent their catalogs into all small towns and isolated 
rural areas, there to revolutionize conveniences, styles and customs. 

But in time these two leaders, one in education and the other in 
merchandise and philanthropy, met and neither was the same ever 
after. Had there been no American Missionary Association and no 
Hampton Institute would Booker Washington have founded Tuskegee 
Institute, and would he and Julius Rosenwald ever have met? Who 
can tell? Sufficiently satisfying and gratifying is it to know that they 
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did meet, and that forces set in motion by the A. M. A. and Hampton 
played a part in their meeting. 

The results of the meeting of these two men are phenomenal. The 
story of what they did and how they did it is full of romance. Today 
schools dotted all over the South are called Rosenwald Schools and 
Mr. Rosenwald’s picture hangs in everyone of them. 

And now he has left us. But human life is richer and finer and 
more worth while because he lived. The word “cooperation” has 
been made more meaningful through him. His own course has been 
finished, but not the work which he set in motion. That will not be 
done for many generations to come. However, the task is lighter 
because of what he was and what he did. There is more intelligent 
good-will throughout the South between the races because of him. 
Moreover, when men remember him it will be easier to remove the 
barriers of sectarianism, sectionalism and racialism. His life is at once 
a symbol and a prophecy. 


Dillard University Hospital Opens 


It was natural that the hospital should be the first unit completed 
by the Board of Trustees of Dillard University. A new site had been 
purchased by the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church before that Board and The American Missionary Association 
had decided to unite their interests in the creation of Dillard University. 
Immediately following the assurance of $2,000,000 from the Church 
Boards, local citizens, the General Education Board and the Rosenwald 
Fund work was started on the new hospital. 

This hospital, occupying a city block in New Orleans and consist- 
ing of a main building, nurses’ home and laundry, was ready to receive 
patients early in the summer. In construction, equipment, and arrange- 
ment of facilities the building is first class in every respect. In organiza- 
tion, management and service a fine spirit of inter-racialism expresses 
itself. There is not a better hospital anywhere in the South and none 
which represents quite so well an achievement through cooperative 
efforts,—Church boards, foundations and local citizens; Jews and 
Gentiles; Negroes and Caucasians! 


Dillard University Trustee Honored 


In awarding its loving cup to the citizen of New Orleans who 
had done most during the year for the welfare of his city the Times- 
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Picayune selected Mr. Edgar B. Stern, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Dillard University. The particularly gratifying fact about 
this is that the award was made because of the distinguished service 
which Mr. Stern had rendered in fostering the creation of Dillard 
University and in engineering successfully the local campaign through 
which was raised $250,000 for the united enterprise. 


LeMoyne College Recognized 


A recognition coveted by aspiring colleges is that of the General 
Education Board. This recognition represents more than financial sup- 
port. It means that a discriminating, fact-evaluating, educational 
foundation has decided not only that the college is needed but also that 
it occupies a position of strategic importance in the field of education. 

Such recognition came to LeMoyne College during the past year. 
It was accompanied with an appropriation for science equipment and 
a conditional gift to be applied toward the purchase of additional land. 
Meanwhile, LeMoyne has grown rapidly to a college enrollment 
approaching 300, and, as this report goes to press, the announcement 
has come that a rating of “B” has been awarded by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Chief credit is due 
Mr. Frank Sweeney, capable and enterprising president of LeMoyne. 


In the Mountains 


Pleasant Hill Academy has made a real and vital place for itself 
in days when some had begun to think that its work was about over. 
The various studies made by outside experts and inside men of intel- 
ligence and common sense revealed that the new highways and better 
public schools have had very little effect on conditions beyond the 
highways and away from the towns and county seats. 

Apparently the problem of getting students is largely economic. 
The students are available, twice as many as we have room for. They 
have ambition but almost no money. Plenty of work can be furnished 
at the Academy, but it takes money to pay for it in order that students 
in turn may pay their board bills and tuition. Money for this purpose 
has to be raised by the officers of the Academy. It comes through the 
sale of second-hand clothing and individual donations. 

Mr. Oscar M. Fogle, the new principal, knows his job and has 
won the confidence of his fellow workers, the students and the people 
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of the community. His aim is to increase the service of the Academy 
for miles around, while at the same time he administers a vitalized 
standard high school at Pleasant Hill. 

Through several cooperating agencies or rather agencies with 
which the Academy cooperates, we have begun to realize a vision which 
we have had for years. The primary usefulness of Pleasant Hill 
Academy for several generations was as a way out of the mountains 
for the enterprising and capable students. Prospective doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, educators, government agents found their way to Pleasant 
Hill and from there into their professions and callings wherever oppor- 
tunities opened, but seldom in the vicinity of Pleasant Hill. 

Now, through the services of the Rev. Edwin E. White, pastor 
of the local church and director of religious work at the Academy, 
jointly supported by the Home Missionary Society and the A. M. A., 
we have over eight outlying centers that are served quite regularly 
with live community programs. During the summer months Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools are held in even more centers, as are also what 
they call “Week-end Chautauquas.” 

All of this is done in cooperation with Dr. May Wharton of 
Uplands Hospital at Pleasant Hill, and with Mr. Ervin, agricultural 
demonstration agent, employed jointly by the Government and the 
A. M. A. In addition, under the leadership of Miss Campbell and 
Mrs. Boyce, the Community Crafts have done much to “awaken, 
enliven and enlighten” not a few to whom life would otherwise be one 
melancholy drudgery after another. 

It looks as though the time may not be far distant when experts 
will be pointing to Pleasant Hill Academy as a place which knows how 
to do things that make for the upbuilding of life in the barren regions 
of the mountains, rather than as a place to be surveyed in order to 
know whether or not it justifies its cost. 


The Indians 


The Indians of North and South Dakota suffered from financial 
depression, drought and grasshoppers. As the winter came on they 
were without funds for heavy clothing and practically without food 
until the Government was able to assist them somewhat. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hertz and Mr. Case rendered timely service as best they could. 

Santee School had an exceptionally good year due largely to the 
fact that the expenses of some 70 students were paid from tribal funds. 
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Mr. Daniel of the A. M. A. and Mr. Scotford of the Commission on 
Missions visited Santee for the first time. 

Negotiations were completed satisfactorily at Elbowoods whereby 
the Government assumes full responsibility for the school work of 
beth white and Indian children. It is still necessary for the A. M. A., 
however, to provide a dormitory for the Indian children from the 
reservation if they are to receive the benefits of the public school. 
The A. M. A. has offered $18,000 toward the cost of a new dormitory 
and community house provided Mr. Case raises $12,000 in addition. 
It is hoped that $5,000 of this will be given by the Indians. 

Dr. Thomas Riggs, at Oahe, is reviewing the manuscript of his 
biography which was compiled by Mrs. L. R. Howard, a member of 
the Administrative Committee of the A. M. A. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Reed, retired and living at McLaughlin, 
South Dakota, celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. Their 
Indian and white friends made merry on the occasion and messages 
were received from the A. M. A. and friends from afar. 

Dr. George W. Hinman was co-author with Mr. Meriam in writing 
the mission study book of the year on the subject of Indian missions. 
Dr. Hinman was asked also by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Among Indians to make a rapid survey of a wide range of 
Indian missions. He is now completing the manuscript for a book 
on the history of missions among the Indians. 

Secretary Brownlee attended for the first time the annual Pres- 
byterian-Congregational Indian Conference. The meetings were held 
on the shores of Lake Traverse, near Sisseton, South Dakota. Some 
800 Indians were in attendance. 

Progress among the Indians has been slow and continues so. 
Graduaily they are letting go their tribal customs. Theologically speak- 
ing, they have been evangelized. Economically, they have been almost 
pauperized. Agriculturally, they have not learned how to farm intel- 
ligently and are not inclined to do so industriously. Socially, they 
are widely scattered, living in small groups along the little streams, 
and very inadequately housed. Their little, barren churches afford the 
chief places for regular meetings. 

In June Rev. F. Philip Frazier succeeded Mr. Hertz on the Stand- 
ing Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud reservations. He is assisted 
by Rev. Simon Kirk who for years was engaged by the Government 
in agricultural work. Mr. Kirk lives at Mission, South Dakota, where 
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he is starting a small demonstration farm. He will confine himself 
to the Rosebud Reservation where it is hoped that his farm demonstra- 
tions may prove so successful that he may be used later to extend this 
work to other reservations. Meanwhile, Mr. Frazier has begun his 
plans for educational institutes which will be held on each of the 
reservations. He has been fortunate in securing the cooperation of 
government agents and specialists in community work. His slogan is 
“better homes, better farms, better communities and better churches.” 

Thus far the interests of the churches have not ranged much 
beyond the narrow circle of preaching services and women’s missionary 
societies. Very few of the ministers are trained. Their salaries are 
low, ranging from 30 to 50 dollars per month with from one-half to 
two-thirds coming from the A. M. A. In time, Mr. Frazier believes 
he can improve these conditions. He will be given every encourage- 
ment and all possible assistance to do so. He fully understands that 
this cannot be done unless the Indians themselves assume increasingly 
larger shares in the support and direction of their work. 


Puerto Rico 


Hurricane, earthquakes, and local superstitions concerning the 
spirits of saints seem to insist'on setting Puerto Rico back one step 
every time she takes two steps forward. Professor Saez is of the 
opinion that superstition concerning the saints is the most fundamental 
evil. 

Doubtless it makes little difference whether one calls a hurricane 
an act of God or an act of a saint since the reason for using either 
statement is that the cause of the catastrophe is beyond man’s control. 
But such is not true any longer of man’s understanding. The coming 
of hurricanes and their courses now may be predicted accurately and 
charted. It is known also what kind of building construction will resist 
a hurricane, and the wise will follow expedient precautions when the 
hurricane-warning flags go up. 

Meanwhile, two great handicaps continue to thwart the progress 
of technocracy whose conveniences would make Puerto Rico, physically 
speaking, the veritable paradise that nature has prepared it to be. These 
two handicaps are over-population and the almost negligible purchasing 
power of the average individual. The last report gives the island a 
population of 465 to the square mile as compared with seven-tenths 
of one person per mile for the State of Nevada or with an average of 
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50 persons per mile for the whole of the United States. The remedy 
for this condition is birth control. But birth control has its handicaps— 
ignorance, prejudice and organized Roman Catholicism. Consequently, 
when Governor Beverly declared that Puerto Rico must practice birth 
control he stirred up a hornet’s nest. To its credit The American Mis- 
sionary Association went on record supporting the Governor. The 
doctors at Ryder Memorial Hospital are prepared to give intelligent 
counsel on the subject. The girls at Blanche Kellogg Institute are 
learning a lot about science and women’s rights which will help some. 

While the population problem may not be the main cause of the 
economic situation yet the two are inextricably intertwined. Five men 
for one job instead of five jobs for one man means a low wage scale. 
In prosperous times the wage scale may average for the general popula- 
tion from one dollar to a dollar and a half per day for six months out 
of the year. During the depression the average has been from 60 to 
75 cents with plenty of unemployment at those rates. 

Naturally the masses cannot prepare themselves for hurricanes. 
Their little huts are blown about by cyclones as easily as leaves by 
moderate winds. Naturally they cannot keep their bodies nourished 
sufficiently to resist disease. Naturally there is not enough money on 
the island to make adequate sanitary provisions. Naturally there is 
sufficient money to provide satisfactory facilities for the education of 
only about half the children. And the sick, lame, halt and blind are 
even worse off. 

Amidst such conditions, which are also honeycombed with the 
theology, customs and traditions of 400 years of Sixteenth Century 
Catholicism, it is to be wondered at that the Protestant churches have 
progressed as much as they have. To begin with, lay preachers were 
engaged and paid by missionary boards, which also built or rented the 
meeting places. A seminary had to be provided before a trained 
ministry was possible. 

Today we are confronted with the inevitable results of such 
policies. How to develop self-supporting churches from subsidized 
churches is a real problem, the detection of which is far simpler than 
the solution thereof. The same is true with reference to supplanting 
an untrained ministry by a trained ministry. The tendency is for the 
older minister to lean on the missionary board for support, and to 
become ultraconservative when confronted by the ideas of the seminary 
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graduates. On the other hand, the trained young ministers appreciate 
better standards of living and expect higher salaries. Moreover most 
of the church members come from the poorest of the poor and are 
unable to support entirely any kind of a ministry. 

In spite of all this we had begun to make encouraging progress 
toward self-support when a hurricane struck the island in 1928, fol- 
lowed by the world-wide financial collapse in 1929. Nevertheless, a 
larger share of self-support had been assumed for 1932-33. Unfor- 
tunately this heroic step has been met by another hurricane. 


Rio Grande Institute 


When it came to Rio Grande Institute we were not able to “outwit 
the depression.” It was not possible to cut over $150,000 from the 
budget for 1932-33 without eliminating this entire piece of work. For 
a number of years Rio Grande has been the target when the budget was 
adopted. However, it struggled along and was never in better or more 
promising condition than at the time it was closed. Miss Ethel Barger’s 
statement in the paragraph in this report of the section marked “Col- 
leges and Schools” supports this testimony. 

Henceforth Rio Grande shall live in the lives of the students who 
have profited by its services and in the memories of the courageous 
and faithful services of its officers and teachers, particularly Dr. Josiah 
Heald, its founder. As an example of how Rio Grande has served and 
will live in its students we record the story of John Burnham: 


At the close of the graduation exercises at Pomona College, June 13, 1931, 
just one student among the nearly 200 graduates was called forward to receive 
special distinction. To John Burnham was awarded the Honnell Fellowship 
of $1,500, with the privilege of studying two years in an advanced school of 
learning at home or abroad. 

John came to Rio Grande Institute at the age of 11, knowing no word of 
English and about four years behind in his studies, needing a home as well as 
a chance to learn. In spite of the language handicap, he passed through three 
grades the first year, two the second, and was awarded 100 percent in his ninth 
grade for his year’s work in science. 

From Rio Grande he was taken daily to the Albuquerque High School, where 
he passed through a three-year course in two years with honors. Having more 
than caught up with all arrearages, he entered Pomona College soon after reaching 
the age of 16 years, and was graduated at 20. 

On the commencement program he was cited for departmental distinction in 
chemical research, and was recently initiated into the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
During the past year he has served as president of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
the college. He plans to study during the next two years at Stanford University. 
He is of Mexican birth, and was given a new name by a woman who befriended 
him in his early boyhood. 
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Leadership 


Gradually leadership in A. M. A. institutions is growing stronger 
and more continuous. Nothing is quite so important to an educational 
institution as an able principal or president who continues to serve 
successfully over a period of years. Thus do schools achieve person- 
ality and character. The same is true for staff members. In this con- 
nection we are somewhat indebted to the financial depression. Salaries, 
even though small, paid regularly and entirely have helped to cut down 
the usual turnover. 

At Gloucester School, Capahosic, Virginia, Mr. and Mrs. Price 
retired after 36 and 40 years, respectively, of continuous service. On 
July 1 Mr. George M. Sampson was appointed as principal to succeed 
Mr. Price. (Further mention is made of Mr. and Mrs. Price under 
section on “Retired Workers.’’) 

Mr. J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Assistant Principal at Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, at the time of Miss Elizabeth B. Moore’s 
death, was made Acting Principal until September 1, at which time 
he was appointed Principal. His leadership bids fair to continue and 
develop the progressive program so well started by Miss Moore. 
(Further mention of Miss Moore is made in section entitled “In 
Memoriam.’’) 

To the Standing Rock, Cheyenne River, and Rosebud Reserva- 
tions has come Rev. Francis Philip Frazier as the successor to 
Mr. Hertz. Mr. Hertz is on furlough, studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, preparing to become Principal of the Santee 
School on the retirement of Dr. Fred Riggs next June. 

To the Brewer Hospital came Mrs. Cora A. E. Estues, R.N., to 
succeed Miss Daisy D. Dinkins as Superintendent. Lack of money 
forced a reduction in staff at the hospital. This could best be done 
by securing a superintendent who was also a registered nurse. The 
thorough, conscientious and scrupulous way in which Miss Dinkins 
managed the hospital for six years deserves praise beyond our capacity 
to express. 


Facts Concerning A. M. A. Workers 
The who, the where and the what of our workers are always 
illuminating. The roster for 1931-32 contains the following interesting 


facts: 
Total number of workers 576. 
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Of these 59 came from Alabama, 40 from North Carolina, 34 from 
Georgia, 33 from New York. The remainder came from 40 states 
and territories, with one worker from Canada and 31 from Puerto Rico. 

According to denominations, 291 are listed as Congregationalists, 
107 as Methodists, 79 as Baptists, 33 as Presbyterians, 32 as Epis- 
copalians and 10 as Christians. The remainder, in numbers from 
one to three, are scattered among eight denominations. 

According to race, 340 are Negro, 171 white, 30 Indian, 29 Puerto 
Rican, five Spanish-American and one Japanese. There are 231 men 
and 345 women. 

In addition to the active workers there are 59 who receive retiring 
allowances. 

Buildings and Equipment 


When it comes to buildings and major equipment we have been 
dependent very largely upon legacies. Wherever possible bequests are 
used to perpetuate the lives of donors. 

Mr. William H. Nichols provided generously for the A. M. A. 
in his will. The money was used in constructing an academic building 
with auditorium for Blanche Kellogg Institute in Puerto Rico. In 
addition to the regular high school rooms, laboratories and offices, 
provision has been made to house 30 girls on the second floor. The 
building, of reinforced concrete construction, is Spanish in architecture. 
Dedicatory ceremonies have been postponed until sometime in 1933. 

Mention has already been made of the fine hospital erected in New 
Orleans as the first unit of Dillard University. The A. M. A. shared 
one-fourth in the cost of the land and building. 

During the summer, the frame high school building at Talladega, 
erected in the eighteen-eighties, was destroyed completely by fire. A 
few years ago the old Slater Shop was destroyed by fire. The insur- 
ance money then was sufficient to provide for a new, one-story, fire- 
proof shop. No money was provided, however, for equipment and the 
shop had remained idle. 

Fortunately, at the suggestion of one of the trustees, Mr. George 
W. Crawford, the architect was able to work out a plan whereby the 
roof of the new shop could be raised, a second story added and com- 
plete facilities provided for a standard high school—all, including 
equipment, from the insurance money covering the old high school 
building. The result was that Talladega’s high school opened only 
about 10 days late with a better and safer building. 
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At Dorchester Academy we were not so fortunate. The boys’ 
dormitory was destroyed completely by fire in the early spring. It 
was a very old building of cheap construction on which it was impos- 
sible to carry sufficient insurance to provide for a new building. About 
one-third of the insurance money was used in providing temporary 
quarters for the boys, leaving a nest ege of approximately $3,000 for 
a new building. 

The temporary quarters are very unsatisfactory; in fact, quite 
unpardonable. School opened in the fall with more boys than usual 
on hand. Adequate provision for these boys should be made just as 
soon as the money can be secured. It has been voted to name the new 
dormitory building after Miss Elizabeth B. Moore, Principal of the 
Academy, who died some weeks preceding the fire. 

At Tougaloo, provision was made for the use of the natural gas 
in all furnaces and stoves. This means not only a great convenience 
but also a decided money saver. 

At Dorchester and Brick adequate water supplies were provided. 

A new laundry was built at Tillotson, and extensive alterations 
were made in the industrial building. This building, a gift from the 
late Major Evans of Austin, now houses the science laboratories and 
the home economics department. 

At Ballard Normal School the main building was re-roofed. At 
King’s Mountain a laundry was built. In various other places repairs 
of minor character were made. 


Fellowships and Student Aid 


Mr. Raymond E. Lee, Professor of Modern Languages at Straight 
College, was a student at the Sorbonne and the Alliance Frangaise and 
in Madrid during the past year. His joint fellowship was provided 
for by the General Education Board and The American Missionary 
Association. 

Mr. Tourgee DeBose, head of the Department of Music at Tal- 
ladega College, studied at the Vincent D’Indy School in Paris under | 
Paul Brand, pianist. The Julius Rosenwald Fund and The American 
Missionary Association furnished his joint fellowship. 

At the Atlanta School of Social Work the Association furnished 
the fellowship for Miss M. Edwina Dugas, a graduate of Talladega 


College. 
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James Wiley Brown and Elmer A. McLaughlin studied at the 
Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, assisted by A. M. A. 
fellowships. 

Jonathan H. Brooks was granted a fellowship for summer school 
study at Union Seminary in New York. 

The Association assisted with loans Mr. Aaron Brown and 
W. W. E. Blanchett, graduates of Talladega College, who were 
registered in the Graduate School of Atlanta University. 

In all of the Association’s colleges and schools students were 
assisted by scholarships and loans. The loans were restricted chiefly 
to college seniors and were made repayable in quarterly installments 
beginning January 1 following their graduation, with 6 percent interest 
on all unpaid balances after that date. 

Insofar as possible provision was made to keep in school all stu- 
dents who had registered and were able to pay a portion of their 
expenses. Many were the applications from students who could not 
defray any of their expenses. Unfortunately most of these had to 
be refused admission. 


THE ALUMNI AND OTHERS 


Georce N. Waite, Secretary 


From Blanche Kellogg Institute in storm-stricken Puerto Rico, 
from Pleasant Hill in the southern mountains, from the plains of the 
West where the Sioux no longer roam but concentrate at Santee, from 
rural schools in the South, from city colleges, from girl alumnz teach- 
ing without benefit of salary in Alabama, to man alumnus in Pitts- 
burgh without a job because he is past the age limit, came responses 
to our appeal for the Student Aid Fund. 

And some of the sentiments accompanying the responses are far 
more eloquent than the gifts themselves. A struggling minister writes: 

“T know what financial problems are confronting the future leaders 
of our group. I worked my way through college and know the strain. 
I have three children there now. The thought of having to advise 
them to come home is now haunting me, but were I in a position to 
do so I would gladly send you $200 which you name as a maximum. 
Since I cannot do this, I am sending you one dollar, and small as it is, 
it is surely a sacrifice for me. I actually need this dollar on my grocery 
bill tomorrow.” 

Another alumnus, “I am enclosing $5. May I thank you for 
remembering me in a time like this and may I commend you for your 
courage in making the necessary appeal.” (The Secretary needed 
commendation, I assured him!) 

A student, “I am more than glad to send my dollar. I was unable 
to go to school this last term. I have worked until the present time but 
still have no money.” 

An alumnus, “It grieves me sorely because I am not able to do 
what I would like for this very worthwhile cause. I am sending a 
pledge for $5 to be paid in one-dollar-a-month installments, the first 
enclosed in this letter.” 

And what a share came from our teachers themselves who cer- 
tainly had first-hand information on the subject and who looked the 
problem square in the eye and struck it a mighty blow, with scanty 
salary! Many stories leaked out about teachers who themselves set up 
a private Student Aid Account. 
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When the story was told, over $4,000 had rolled into the fund— 
in a year like this. Who dares say a Carver, a McDowell, or a Hayes 
has not been saved for the world! 

It is with such inspiration that the Secretary fares forth to do 
the other half of his job—telling the churches of the dividends their 
investments are bringing. Last fall, the churches of Nebraska gave 
an attentive and responsive ear to the story of A. M. A. as they 
gathered at Sunday services, mid-week meetings and special church 
suppers. Upon one occasion a practical-minded church treasurer 
remarked, “I’ve never liked the word ‘apportionment’ but if this is 
missions, I’ll never again say a word against it!” 

In the summer, young people in assembly at Crete, Nebraska, 
Lake Kampeska, South Dakota, and Boulder River, Montana, gathered 
in classes in Race Relations to discuss the practical aspects of human 
brotherhood. The Race Relations section of the Crete Assembly were 
moved to send a letter to all A. M. A. students. I quote from this 
letter : 


The entire class of 50 young people agree that color should have nothing to 
do with the regard of one race toward the others but that it is personality and 
intellect which people of one nation or race should consider when judging and 
forming opinions of the other races. Although others may unfortunately practice 
un-Christian principles, we young people, after an unbiased conference on Race 
Relations, are agreed that all men of all races are essentially the same and 
deserve the same consideration. We deeply regret race prejudices for they are 
a blot on our civilization. We are trying to break down these barriers of 
prejudice in our own home towns. We will urge that people consider individuals, 
not races, when thinking about the vital questions of Race Relations. We feel 
that in order to obtain a fair deal for everyone, all races must be on a level plane; 
towards this goal we are striving. 

We give our heartiest wishes to you and sincerely extend to you the hand 
of common brotherhood and fellowship. Don’t give up hope. A new sun is 
rising for our countries, when by our united efforts each one will be equal in the 
eyes of all the world instead of only a few. 

Goodbye and good luck! 

The Montana Assembly adopted as its slogan, “Personality, not Nationality.” 

Signed: Your friends, Young People in 
Race Relations Class, Crete, Nebraska. 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


Rev. Henry S. BARNWELL, Secretary 


Let Go, But Stand By 


To a loyal friend who desired to help her when she was learning 
to ride a bicycle, Frances E. Willard said, “Let go, but stand by.” 

The past year has witnessed a great economic struggle in the 
South which has vitally affected our whole church work. With the 
wage scale running as low as 35 cents a day in rural sections and farm 
hands working only three to four days at that there has been much 
deprivation and suffering. Even in urban centers conditions were not 
greatly improved. At this writing Community Chests and other wel- 
fare organizations must not only supply food and clothing for the 
unemployed but pay rents, furnish a doctor and medicine and minister 
in other ways to save men from desperation. No words can adequately 
describe this picture of want and suffering. 

In these trying days our ministers and churches have shown great 
courage and faith. Some months ago there went forward the announce- 
ment of a general cut in budgets which meant automatically a cut 
for every church and worker. Instead of cries of despair our office 
has received only words of gratitude and praise for the Association. 

In the midst of all this financial chaos it is heartening to note the 
effort of our churches to move forward. The spirit of personal 
evangelism is manifest as we have not seen in recent years. Our acces- 
sions have been many, our churches are revived and the present church 
year already looks promising. From a little Sunday School at Mori- 
han, Louisiana, a church has been organized of which we are justly 
proud. An eight-room parsonage stands to the credit of Midway 
Church in the heart of a rural district at McIntosh, Georgia; while 
Melville, North Carolina rejoices in a beautiful brick edifice that is 
the pride of the community. At its dedication recently many white 
citizens were present who registered their interest and approval even 
though this building is unmatched by any in the parish. For the erec- 
tion of a similar structure in another section 10 years ago our minister 
was driven out. Before another report of this kind is made our pastor 
at Dudley, North Carolina, will be enjoying a comfortable church home 
now in the course of erection. It is significant that these three ventures 
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mentioned are all in rural centers where there have been many crop 
failures and other economic embarrassments. 

But most heartening of all, perhaps, has been the development of 
our two Summer Conferences at Morihan, Louisiana, and King’s 
Mountain, North Carolina. These are intensive training schools for 
ministers, laymen, social workers and young people. In 10 short 
years the investment is already bringing splendid dividends. 

Though handicapped in these days of financial uncertainty the 
new policy of The American Missionary Association is gradually suc- 
ceeding as evidenced in the growing number of churches with com- 
munity ideals. In many cases these churches are pioneering in the field 
of social uplift and in a number of centers are the agencies through 
which Community Chests and other welfare organizations give charity 
to the poor of our group. Less than three weeks ago I sat in the office 
of a busy southern woman who said without reservation, “I have no 
hesitancy in stating that my welfare work in this city would be seriously 
crippled without the help of your minister and his staff of trained 
workers. We need more of their kind.” 

Through these churches we are developing kindergartens, nurs- 
eries, recreational and health centers, Summer Conferences, Vacation 
Bible Schools, Young People’s and other organizations that are proving 
a veritable godsend to communities in which they operate. This type 
of service is costly; in a battle against ignorance, denominational preju- 
dice and economic pressure there must be at hand some loyal organiza- 
tion to which our churches in their ambition and zeal in this Kingdom 
task can look with assurance and say—Let go, but stand by.” 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS AMONG NEGROES 


The following statements are not the comments of the Secretary. 
Each president, principal or superintendent speaks for herself or him- 
self. From an outsider one would fail to get that which distinguishes 
institutions from each other and gives them personality —F. L. B. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Frederick A. Sumner, President: 
The outstanding event of the year has been the granting of the “A” rating by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

_It is pleasant to report that an excellent morale has been in evidence among 
students and faculty. Serious attention has prevailed in the college group. The 
bad economic situation has meant much unemployment for the students as well as 
for their parents. It has been chiefly responsible for the large falling off in the 
number of students in our college department. In spite of the low enrollment, 
we have had one of the very best years in our school work. The standard of 
scholarship in the student body has been raised over previous years and we have 
had more honor students than usual. 

The work of the year has been featured by increased activities of cultural 
value. This is especially noted in the work of our choir and chorus which have 
given a number of recitals and special song services during the year; also in 
the work of our departmental clubs, social teas and the work of the Little 
Theatre. The plays that have been presented by the Little Theatre have been 
of more than usual interest and they have furnished high-grade entertainment. 

The lecture course, consisting of six lectures and recitals and the work of 
our college pastors have also stimulated a better morale on our campus. Besides 
the intercollegiate football and basketball, the intramural activities of our Physical 
Education Department have developed great enthusiasm among the students in 
general. This in connection with our good health program has done much 
to improve the state of health of our group on the campus. 

The year has been a difficult one from a financial standpoint. The collection 
of endowment pledges has been slow but steady. With the cooperation of The 
American Missionary Association and the General Education Board, we were 
able to close the year without a deficit in current expenses. 

One of the pleasant events of the commencement season was the gift by the 
outgoing senior class. The class had a photograph of the president enlarged, 
which proved to be a fine piece of work, and everyone seems to be satisfied with it. 
It will be placed in the library. 


Enrollment: Total students, 443; college, 221; senior high, 55; junior high, 53; 
elementary, 80; kindergarten, 34; boarding students, 183. 

Number of graduates: College, 41; senior high, 16. 

Staff: Total, 70, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 45; other 
workers, 23. 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana, Charles B. Austin, President: 
All effort at Straight is now concentrated upon four years of college and four 
years of high school. Following out a previously determined program, the work 
of the Daniel Hand School below the ninth grade has been abandoned. The 
Daniel Hand building is now used by the Isabella Hume Community Center. 
The Center is under the direction of Central Congregational Church. There 
has been in the night school only a sufficient amount of work to meet the require- 
ments of those who had partially completed certain courses. 
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The year closed with the institution in a satisfactory condition from the 
financial standpoint. No student was allowed to drop out in the course of the 
year for purely financial reasons. The enrollment for the year was about the 
same as for the year before, not taking into consideration the grades which were 
abandoned. 

The new members of the faculty brought added strength and a fine spirit of 
cooperation. The Athletic Association had a very successful year, and the pro- 
gram of physical education merits special attention. 

The Sunday Vesper Services, introduced this year, have taken the place of 
the Sunday morning church services. A number of widely known speakers have 
appeared at these services. 

It is expected that Straight ‘College will continue to conduct a “high high 
school.” The institution is better equipped now than ever before to do high-grade 
work. 

There have been some marked improvements in library facilities. The library 
has been augmented not only by the usual purchases, but also by the gift of 424 
volumes from the private library of the late President O’Brien. During the year 
many minor improvements have been made. 

Straight faces the loss of its individual identity through being merged into 
Dillard University; but until Dillard is ready to receive students, Straight will 
maintain its physical plant free of evidences of deterioration, and likewise retain 
its acknowledged academic standards. 


Enrollment: Total students, 240; college, 121 (including night students) ; senior 
high, 70; junior high, 13; special, night and commercial, 36; boarding stu- 
dents, 65. 

Number of graduates: College, 17; senior high, 24; commercial special, 4. 

Staff: Total, 32, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 24; other 
workers, 6. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, Rev. William T. Holmes, Presi- 
dent: Tougaloo is more of a college than ever before. The “social sciences,” 
hitherto taught by one professor, this year are divided between two, one in his- 
tory and one in economics and sociology, doubling the number of courses offered. 
A new teacher of high school science now releases three college professors from 
all high school instruction save one class, thereby increasing the number of college 
science courses offered. With the exception of one class in science, professors in 
English, physics, chemistry, biology, foreign languages, mathematics, education, 
economics and sociology, history, and philosophy teach college students only. The 
separation between the College and High School is all but complete. 

Nine faculty members (four of them Negroes) have secured their second 
degrees of M.A., M.S., or M.Ed., and one of these is on leave of absence to 
secure her Ph.D. The College attendance has increased from 73 in 1929-30, and 
89 in 1930-31, to 98 in 1931-32. And next year in place of all-day workers who 
go to night school, all of them high school students, there will be a number of 
part-time workers taking part-time classroom study, all of them college students 
thus increasing the proportion of college students still further. : 

During the year Tougaloo High School was rated as a fully accredited high 
school by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, and thus far is the only Negro high school in Mississippi to be thus fully 
accredited. More recently Tougaloo Elementary School has been given a rating 
of 967 out of a possible 1,000 credits, by a representative of the Mississippi State 
Department of Education. This reflects great credit on the Daniel Hand School 
Supervisor. 

During 1931-32 books valued at $1,000 will have been added to the li 
by means of $500 from the A. M. A., $250 from the Julius Rosenwald Tone oa 
$250 from other sources. With between 8,000 and 9,000 volumes on the shelves, 
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Tougaloo is reaching toward the 12,000 volumes necessary before it can be rated 
as a “Standard Four-year College of Class A.” 

Last summer a new 650-foot well was drilled, delivering more than 100 
gallons of water per minute into a 50,000-gallon tank on a 100-foot tower, all 
provided for by an appropriation from the A. M. A. and operated at less expense 
than the old system which yielded only 25 gallons per minute. 

; During the summer two new residence bungalows were erected, and a half- 
mile of concrete walks were laid, connecting them and the other five bungalows 
with the rest of the campus. Half of the money for this came from the General 
Education Board, the remainder from subscriptions. With the cooperation of 
The American Missionary Association and the General Education Board we closed 
our books without a debt. 

Though the College attendance increased from 89 to 98, that of the senior 
high school fell off from 109 to 76, of the junior high school from 47 to 40. That 
of the Daniel Hand School increased from 66 to 97, 


Enrollment: Total students, 328; college, 98; senior high, 76; junior high, 40; 
elementary, 86; kindergarten, 11; special (night school) 17; boarding stu- 
dents, 147. 

Number of graduates: College (senior) 18, (junior) 11. 

Staff: Total, 41, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 27; other 
workers, 12. 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Mary E. Branch, President: In spite of 
difficulties the enrollment increased over last year. The quality of scholarship 
was materially raised by the giving of scholarships to worthy young women who 
made high averages in their high school work throughout the State. 

The College met every requirement of the State Department of Education 
and received permanent rating as a Senior College. 

A new laundry was constructed which has added much to the convenience of 
the students. ; 

The Evans Memorial Building was completely renovated, providing two 
clothing laboratories, a fitting room, biology laboratory and lecture room, a second 
chemical laboratory, food laboratory and lecture room, a six-room apartment 
for a practice home and a large room for child care. 

The biological department was fairly well equipped though much in equip- 
ment is still needed. Both the chemistry and home economic laboratories have 
been much improved. We are looking forward to the equipping of a second 
foods laboratory during the summer. 

About 600 books were added to the library during the year. 

The faculty was greatly strengthened by the addition of four teachers holding 
M.A. degrees. 

Many students found it difficult to meet their bills to the College and many 
would have been dropped but for loans from The American Missionary Associa- 
tion office. 

Enrollment: Total students, 183; college, 140; senior high, 21; junior high, 4 

(9th grade only) ; special and commercial, 18; boarding students, 48. 
Number of graduates: College, 12; senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 22, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 12; other 

workers, 8. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: The 
year 1931-1932 was a most momentous one in the history of LeMoyne. On 
May 31 the last high school class (36) and the first ‘College class (18) graduated. 

During the year LeMoyne was granted $3,000 from the General Education 
Board for laboratory equipment and a conditional grant was also made for the 
acquisition of adjoining property. With this assistance and the cooperation of 
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The American Missionary Association properties on Walker Avenue and McDowell 
Street properties were acquired. ct 
Observation and practice teaching in the Memphis city schools was initiated. 
The use of the Second Congregational Church as a College chapel proved 
particularly beneficial in creating a high religious attitude. 
Noted speakers appeared during the year before the student _body. Com- 
munity projects and closer relations with the community were established. 
Athletics were placed on an all-college basis. 
The ability and eagerness of the student body to carry on in the face of the 
general depression was most noteworthy. 


Enrollment: Total students, 438; college, 233; senior high, 45 (12th grade only) ; 
special (Summer School, 1931) college, 160; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: College, 18; senior high, 36. 

Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 11; other 
workers, 4. 


Brick Junior College, Bricks, North Carolina, John C. Wright, President: 
In the face of a particularly hard year, Brick has been moving forward. The 
enrollment was at once a loss and a gain. There was a falling off in high 
school enrollment and an increase in the College enrollment. With the mutiplica- 
tion of standard four-year public high schools in Eastern North Carolina, a steady 
decrease in the high school enrollment at Brick is to be expected. A healthy 
development of the institution will, however, show a corresponding increase in 
the College enrollment. 

The outstanding achievement of the year was the placing of the College on 
the approved list of Negro institutions by the Association of ‘Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. Along with two other Negro junior 
colleges, Brick was placed in Class “B.” In the words of the Association’s 
report this means that “institutions remaining do not yet meet in full one or 
more of the standards set up by this Association for Junior Colleges, but the 
general quality of their work is such as to warrant the admission of their gradu- 
ates into the junior year of any standard four-year college.” The high school 
department was rated “A.’”’ Only nine out of 104 standard high schools in North 
Carolina were so rated, and only 20 in the entire South. 

The faculty was strengthened by the addition of two full professors, one 
to head the department of English and speech; the other, to the department of 
social science. 

Outstanding accomplishment can be recorded in music, dramatics, and athletics. 
The men’s basketball team won the State championship. 

A signal recognition of the work in teacher training was the immediate placing 
of all 1931 graduates of this department. Two of the men were placed in charge 
of elementary schools. 

A distinct step forward in faculty-student relationships was a faculty-student 
conference held April 1 when the entire College community sat in a full day’s 
conference to discuss the general theme, “Obligations of Membership in the 
College Community.” The conference attracted much attention and comment, 
and was productive of many good results. It will be an annual event at Brick. 

Extension activities have received marked impetus from the placing on the 
staff of a Smith-Hughes vocational agricultural teacher. Mr. Walter G. Young, 
former farm manager at Brick, was the first appointee. His untimely death 
in an automobile accident in January seriously retarded the program he had 
launched with such vigor. A successor has been chosen and the work will con- 
tinue in the fall. 


Enrollment: Total students, 189; college, 95; senior high, 37; junior high, 26; 
elementary, 31; boarding students, 73. 
Number of graduates: College, 21; senior high, 4. 
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Staff: Total, 27; consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 18; other 
workers, 7. 


Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: The year 
at Trinity has been one of success in many lives, of joy in progress, of satisfaction 
in work well done. 

_ The high school grades, seven to twelve, have the largest enrollment in our 
history, though the lower grades have been small because of the financial situation. 
This depression has pulled down the average attendance but sickness has not 
given us much trouble. 

A mild winter and a surplus of fruits and vegetables from last summer’s 
gardens have prevented suffering; and the lack of ready cash has made for the 
physical and moral well-being of our boys, almost eliminating cigarette smoking 
and diminishing the movie craze. 

The inter-racial atmosphere of our city has been clear and wholesome. The 
fact that the turnover in our faculty was very small made possible unity and 
continuity in curriculum and lesson procedure and added to good fellowship in 
every way. 

In the shop a new power lathe introduced a new line of activity for the boys, 
and it has been fun to see what excellent results could be achieved with scrap 
lumber and old boxes. Economics are not altogether unpleasant. 

Washington’s Bicentennial was celebrated by our annual county-wide field 
day and music contest. The Tennessee Valley music festival and the oratorical 
contest on the Constitution were the usual success. 

In April the senior class put on most creditably Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and a month later the alumni staged a wonderfully clever drama. 
‘ Commencement was “different” this year, with an alumni breakfast to start 
the day. 

Because the class of 1932 is exceptionally musical, the usual essays were in 
part replaced by vocal and piano music, including a brilliant eight-hand number on 
two pianos, the overture from “William Tell.” 

The usual People’s Day luncheon became a barbecue cooked on the campus 
and a huge success. The ball game between the Trinity team and the former 
Trinity boys was a thriller won by the “old boys” 1 to 0, with the largest, most 
enthusiastic audience ever. 

“Heaven Bound,” to be given June 2, in Cumings Hall, by a local cast, closes 
a happy year and one of profit to school and community. 


Enrollment: Total students, 219; senior high, 30; junior high, 97; elementary, 70; 
kindergarten, 20; special, 2; one boarding student. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 9. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama, Myrtle W. Knight, Principal: 
It has not taken long for the year to pass despite its hardships. Armistice, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, the Lincoln Drive, Negro History Week, Negro Health 
Week, the spring concerts, commencement—all have come and passed! 

“Happy is that people whose annals are brief.”” Ours are brevity personified. 
Enrollment fell below the low point of four years ago. Our total for this year 
was only 114 pupils. Payments of tuition were small and irregular. Wood, 
chickens, eggs, vegetables, buttermilk, and corn contributed to the treasury. 

At times the way was dark and dreary. Yet there were some notable days 
during the year: Those days when we heard from our friends afar; those days 
when the health department sent the Macon County doctor with his preventatives 
—typhoid-toxoid, diphtheria anti-toxin, vaccination against smallpox; those days 
when our Lincoln offering climbed steadily higher. Imagine our surprise and 
pleasure when we reached the amazing total of $111.07! : 

With some happy reflections and many hopeful anticipations Cotton Valley 
School faces forward. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 114; elementary, 94; junior high, 20; no boarding 
students. 

No graduates. 

Staff: Total, 6, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 5. 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama, Ruth E. Lee, Principal: This 
year the school has gained in prestige. It was given an “A” rating by the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Of the number rated in Alabama 
it was the only one that was not connected with a college. This particular recog- 
nition attracted much attention to the school which resulted in a number of visits 
from heads of institutions of northern Alabama. This honor together with the 
records which recent graduates have made in college has secured a few more 
scholarships for our students. 

The community has evidenced an increasing interest in the School by attend- 
ing School functions in larger numbers and by a more tangible response to the 
work of the Alumni Association. It also happened that Burrell was hostess to 
the Northern Alabama Principals’ Conference and to the Elks Oratorical Contest 
for this district. A full auditorium greeted the participants in this contest. The 
speeches were very well prepared and proved very interesting. 

The general appearance of the School continues to improve. New velour 
curtains, an electric clock and new lights adorn the auditorium. The George N. 
White Literary Society gave more effective lights for the classrooms. The 
graduating class left as a gift a stone wall along the east side of the campus. 
The boys in the science classes succeeded in getting the lawns in a more attractive 
condition. 

A dramatic club has been added to the extra-curricula activities. It pre- 
sented three plays; one for the Lincoln Day rally, one for the Literary Society, 
and one for the annual tri-city contest. The choral club won again the annual 
musical contest. 

The addition of biology to the curriculum makes our third course in science 
which has proved very interesting this year. 

Through the concentrated efforts of students and teachers we were successful 
in making a substantial increase in our Lincoln Day offering. 


Enrollment: Total students, 117; senior high, 45; junior high, 72; no boarding 
students. 
Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Esther Nichol, Principal: At 
Lincoln Normal School the year 1931-1932 will probably be remembered as the 
year of the tornado although no school property was destroyed nor were any 
students or teachers injured. Two students lost close relatives and a number of 
them had their homes destroyed. Both bedding and clothing were given from 
the school stores and teachers contributed clothing. Also teachers and students 
took ae turn with other organizations in furnishing the cooking food for the 
injured. 

The George Washington Bicentennial has occupied rather a large place in our 
attention this year. The American history class wrote essays, the best of which 
were read in assembly. A pageant in three episodes was presented. Thirty-five 
trees and shrubs were planted on the campus by different groups of teachers and 
students and were dedicated to the memory of George Washington. 

Other schools and churches collaborated in a rather elaborate celebration of 
Negro Health Week with the County Health Unit cooperating in a helpful way. 
Vocational Guidance Week received some attention; we hope to do more in that 
line in the future. Negro Achievement Day gave place to a lecture reading by 
Langston Hughes. 

Physical training work was very satisfactory this year, the attention being 
centered upon participation by every student rather than upon contests with other 
schools. The May day exhibition, lasting all day, was particularly interesting 
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because of the variety of the work offered. Tennis has been very popular this 
year even with the elementary pupils. 

We were fortunate in having Secretary White with us on Lincoln’s birthday. 
The offering more than doubled last year’s, amounting to $202.67, the bulk of it 
being contributed by teachers. 

The seventh grade are rejoicing in a new cabinet made by two of their mem- 
bers in the shop. They have a creditable collection of curios. 

The campus is looking unusually well because of the abundance of student 
labor. The grounds have been thoroughly cleaned, more gravel has been put 
on the roads and paths, and an excellent stand of blue grass covers the space in 
front of Ranney Hall. Two new lights, the gift of the graduating class, light 
up the grounds between the buildings. 


Enrollment: Total students, 207; senior high, 53; junior high, 48; elementary, 
106; boarding students, 21. 
Staff: Total, 21, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 16; other workers, 4. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden (P. O. Martin), Florida, Leonard F. 
Morse, Principal: The task at Fessenden to experience a successful year was not 
an easy one. Enthusiasm was high, but with no market for Florida’s staples, fruit 
and vegetables, little money was in circulation. Yet much was gained in the 
many sacrifices that were made and in the lessons of thrift forced upon nearly 
everyone. 

The general enrollment was larger than that of the previous year, while the 
resident enrollment was larger than it has been for five years. 

The big event of the earlier part of the year was the dedication of Chapman 
Hall, the new academic building given us by the A. M. A. This ushered in a 
new day for Fessenden which will have a telling effect for many years upon the 
life of our racial group in Florida. 

From August, 1931, to February, 1932, we sent to the New York office $1,200 
as part of our contribution for the equipment of the new building. Scarcity 
of money cut our donations and thus made this amount much smaller than we 
had anticipated. We raised $200 for Lincoln Day, more than twice the amount 
raised the previous year. 

Our skill was challenged by many problems of scholarship presented by 
many of the new students who came from unregulated and unstandardized schools 
throughout the State. 

High moral and religious standards were constantly emphasized through the 
media of personal contacts, the Wednesday night prayer service, the Sunday 
School, Sunday morning church services and the young people’s societies. The 
regular annual events such as the fair, Founder’s Day and Lincoln Day were 
observed with success. 


Enrollment: Total students, 245; special, 3; senior high, 31; junior high, 62; 
elementary, 149; boarding students, 53. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 4. 

Staff: Total, 22, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 17; other workers, 4. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Raymond G. vonTobel, Prin- 
cipal: As everywhere the world over, this year at Ballard has been one of per- 
plexing problems, but not by any means one of despair. A review of the year’s 
work reveals many signs of hope and encouragement. While the total enrollment 
for the present year, 215, was the smallest in our history, our graduating class 
numbered 34. In quality as well as quantity it takes its place among the best 
ever graduated from Ballard. An interesting and encouraging development this 
year was the presence of three girls in our senior class coming to us from 
Eddy High School of Milledgeville, Georgia, an institution doing excellent work 
as far as it goes, but offering only a three-year high school course. On a recent 
visit to Milledgeville, I learned that other students hope to come to Ballard next 
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year to complete their high school course. Thus the Milledgeville school may we 
hope become an important “feeder” for Ballard’s senior class. 

Among extra-curricular activities our Ballard “Hi-Y” Club deserves special 
mention. It now leads the colored clubs of the State in its rating. Definite 
plans just inaugurated will give it a rating of very nearly 100 percent. Its “high 
points” this year have been a “clean speech” campaign, a “go-to-Sunday-School” 
campaign in the public schools of the city, a careful study of the problems of 
war and peace, the conducting of several chapel services with student talks on 
vital topics, visits to the A. and C. College in Forsyth, and the Eddy High School 
in Milledgeville in the interest of the organization of new “Hi-Y” Clubs, the 
promotion of the State High School Bible Study Project, and a careful and 
penetrating study of the problem of the choice of a vocation. 

Despite “hard times” we went “over the top” this year with our Angola and 
Lincoln offerings, the latter amounting to over $400, by far the largest in the 
history of Ballard. ; 4 

During the winter months, the Ballard Willing Workers, a local organization 
of our graduates, patrons and friends, have conducted social teas and sacred 
concerts on alternate Sunday afternoons, the former in the homes of our graduates, 
where short programs and light refreshments were provided, and the latter in our 
city churches where musical programs and brief addresses by the pastors were 
given. ‘Community interest in Ballard has been aroused and fostered as a result 
of these activities. 

Our Lenten services conducted by several classes as in former years have 
again proved helpful and inspiring. In addition to these services our high school 
teachers conducted voluntary Bible classes during the Lenten season which nearly 
all our students prized. 

Last but by no means least, we rejoice in a new school roof of high-grade 
composition shingles. 


Enrollment: Total students, 215; senior high, 89; junior high, 77; elementary, 48; 
special student, 1; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 34. 

Staff: Total, 12, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 10; one other worker. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, Elizabeth B. Moore, Principal up 
to January, 1932; J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Principal from January on: The year 
just closed for us was darkened by the loss of our beloved principal, Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Moore, and two of our students. The passing of Miss Moore was keenly 
felt in this community also. Her work at Dorchester will be a living monument. 

This year we experienced a marked increase in enrollment and attendance. 
Our students are realizing the worth of the A. M. A. and are shouldering their 
share of the burden. The Lincoln drive offering for the year 1931-1932 showed 
an increase over last year, the amount raised this time being $339.79. 

The faculty have cooperated earnestly and faithfully to carry on the high 
standards and ideals set by Miss Moore, and I feel sure that Dorchester Academy 
— be the better for boys and girls who take advantage of opportunities offered 

ere. 

The institution recently celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. Rev. S. T. Redd, 
Pastor of Butler Presbyterian Church, Savannah, Georgia, and Mr. Fred L. 
Brownlee, Executive Secretary of the A. M. A., New York City, were the 
eee speakers. Their addresses were very inspiring and everyone enjoyed 

em. 


Enrollment: Total, 162; senior high, 40; junior high, 51; elementary, 61; kinder- 
garten, 10; boarding students, 34. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 10. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; one other worker. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia, Mary L. Marden, Principal: 
In the fall the six elementary grades were discontinued, except for a few children 
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who were kept for a practice school. This change made it possible for the high 
school to spread out over the building and have a special library study hall, which 
was greatly needed. With this change various modifications and privileges in 
the social life of the school have been possible. The parents of the children who 
lived in this part of the city felt that it was too far for them to go to the one 
public school which is situated on the opposite side of the city, so they opened a 
community school in the Congregational parsonage and chose three Allen Normal 
graduates to teach the children. Although they have had some financial difficulties, 
they still plan to continue the school for’ another year. The children feel as if 
they still belong to Allen Normal as we have been able to help them in various 
ways. When they grow up we hope to take them back. 

To give practical training in club work, each class this year has had regular 
meetings every other week at chapel time. Under the guidance of a teacher they 
are learning to conduct meetings and discuss school spirit. The girls in the 
boarding hall have enjoyed their Saturday night club meetings and this year have 
tried to learn how the girls of other lands entertain their friends. The Girls’ 
Mission Club has continued its interest in the Angola Mission and the girls have 
earned their contributions by doing odd jobs of service. Each Sunday night they 
have had their Christian Endeavor meetings. 

With the addition of a man to the faculty, who is also an athletic coach, 
the boys have had a variety of athletics—football, basketball and baseball. The 
girls, too, have had several basketball games. 

Considering the hard times the efforts to raise money in the annual drive met 
with considerable success. The money was largely raised in response to letters 
sent to the plantation people, white business men, parents and patrons of the 
school, and from entertainments and sales by the school. The total amount raised 
was over $400. Unfortunately, in the midst of the drive, the largest bank of 
the city closed and part of the money was tied up. This closing of the bank 
affected many of the families connected with the school. The difficult task of 
collecting the school bills this year was intensified. Unemployment, sickness, 
deaths in the families, and other results of the hard times have made cash a very 
difficult commodity to get hold of. 

Our public performances included: Senior Class Play, May Day Exercises, 
Class Day Exercises and reception, and an operetta, “The Pirate’s Daughter.” 
The commencement speaker was Rev. ‘Charles F? Rush of Macon. Fourteen 
girls and two boys graduated. 


Enrollment: Total students, 161; senior high, 51; junior high, 53; elementary, 44; 
special, 13; boarding students, 20. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 16. 

Staff: Total, 13, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 10; other workers, 2. 


Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Walter Edward Ricks, 
Principal: In spite of hard times I think our accomplishments compare favorably 
with those of other years, if they are not more encouraging. 

The first problem was that of maintaining a normal enrollment, for the 
depression made some feel that they could not keep their children in school and 
made others feel that they could not send theirs at all. We arranged to take 
food for the dining room or for the stock, wood, or labor in settlement of 
accounts and by that method we had an enrollment and maintained an average 
daily attendance better than of former years. The enrollment was 263 of which 
114 were high school students. The average daily attendance for the high school 
was 100.25, and for the elementary school 118.5. The Boarding Department had 
65 and never got below 60. In spite of our taking food, et cetera, in payment of 
bills and in spite of parents and students making strenuous efforts to pay their 
accounts we shall close the year with our largest amount of uncollected student 


bills. 
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The following merit special mention as items of improvement and success 
during the year 1931-1932: 

Permanent and efficient lights are now being furnished by the Southern 
Public Utilities Company of Gastonia. Vocational agriculture has served both 
the community and the school more effectively. Campus improvement has been 
very extensive. This has been greatly helped by the State department taking 
over the main road through the campus. The laundry has been enlarged and 
brick-veneered, thus giving us the third brick building on the campus. Our school 
put on a most vigorous campaign for the Lincoln drive and raised $375.03. 
Secretary George N. White was with us on the closing day, March 4, and also 
at our annual alumni meeting that evening. He brought us both information and 
inspiration. Our extra-curricular activities were carefully organized and super- 
vised. Our octette broadcasted the second Sunday for several months over 
WSOC of Gastonia and won the reputation of presenting the best musical 
programs rendered over the station. They sang also most acceptably before 
many church and school audiences throughout this section, thus making good- 
will for the school and recruiting students. Our Parent-Teacher Association 
deserves the highest praise for their unprecedented activity in behalf of the 
school. Never before have the parents been so active and cooperative in school 
and community matters. The National Negro Health Week was celebrated with 
unusual effectiveness. 

Our conferences made a new record for themselves in attendance and effective 
programs. Never before have the school’s housing facilities been put to such a 
prolonged strain to care adequately for those in attendance. Four conferences 
met, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. met jointly, our Congregational Confer- 
ence, and the Girl Reserve Conference. During the Congregational Conference 
the Rev. Howard Thurman and Miss Sue Bailey were joined in matrimony. It 
can truly be said that Lincoln Academy is becoming an influential conference 
center and as such is rendering unique religious and educational service. 

Failure to list liabilities must not be taken to mean that we had none. We 
have had our share of difficulties. Nevertheless, this has been our best year. 


Enrollment: Total students, 263; senior high, 59; junior high, 53; elementary, 
149; special students, 2; boarding students, 65. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 14. 

Staff: Total, 18, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4; other workers, 3. 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina, Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Principal: The classroom work throughout the year was well 
prepared and conscientiously taught. There was a very fine spirit of cooperation 
which enabled us to put over a splendid piece of work. 

Some of the finest scholarship we have ever had was in evidence this past 
year, There was a total of 98 students on the honor roll for the year, the month 
of May having as many as 21. A student must make an average of 90 percent 
to receive a place on the honor roll. 

The concerts given by the Sedalia Singers have been of a very high order 
with signal success at Symphony Hall, Boston, Town Hall, New York, National 
Theatre and North Carolina ‘College for Women, Greensboro. 

Much interest on the part of Greensboro people, both white and colored, 
has been manifested throughout the year. The concert given at the National 
Theatre in Greensboro was a success because of the loyal support of the people 
of that city backed by its mayor, Mr. Lindley, and other outstanding citizens. 

In the annual musical contest held at Durham, North Carolina, the school 
took three first prizes for which cups were received, and tied for two first places. 
This was the most remarkable success in this particular field the school has ever 
had. Great credit is due the director, Miss Bailey. 


Enrollment: Total students, 218; senior high, 72; junior high, 50; elementary, 96; 
boarding students, 100. 
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Number of graduates: Senior high, 18. 
Staff: Total, 22, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 15; other workers, 6. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal: 
This year marks the sixty-seventh year of Avery Institute—the oldest school in 
the State which from the beginning has done continuous high school work among 
Negroes. This year has been one of the most successful years in the history 
of the school. On account of the unusual stress of the times we had anticipated 
a considerably reduced enrollment and very poorly paid tuition, but neither fore- 
cast has proved correct. In the first instance we were immediately surprised for 
pupils came trooping to the school on the opening day and after a few weeks 
the enrollment had exceeded that of the previous year. Until Christmas, tuition 
was very promptly paid, but since that time there has been considerable falling 
off, due to unemployment. 

Our athletic program has been one of the means of encouraging young men 
to enter school and of keeping them in school. We have had winning football 
and basketball teams the entire year. Avery is one of the few schools in which 
the enrollment of the boys about equals that of the girls and because of this 
very largely, with one exception, Avery’s high school enrollment more than 
doubles the high school enrollment of any of the A. M. A. schools. And it is 
probably safe to say that Avery, the largest A. M. A. school, is operated on the 
smallest plot of ground. 

Notwithstanding the tightness of the times our Lincoln Fund was generous. 
The principal has initiated a slogan of 100 percent giving. Little or much— 
the amount is not the question—every pupil is asked to share in this opportunity 
to rededicate himself to the unfinished task. 

Our octette has had able direction under a former Fisk jubilee singer. It 
has been in great demand by white as well as colored organizations, and was 
used regularly each week for two months by the Charleston Radio Broadcasting 
Station. Our chorus of 200 voices gave a concert for the unemployed. 

It has been the principal’s hope to see a class of 50 graduated from the 
school, and this year his dream has been realized; the graduates numbered 51, 
the largest class in the history of the institution—23 from the college preparatory 
course and 28 from the teacher-training course. 

Several years ago the school applied for accreditment by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. One thing and another stood in the way—the number of 
books in the library, the certification of teachers, the physical equipment of the 
school; but by degrees each of these shortcomings has been overcome and this 
year. Avery became one of South Carolina’s accredited high schools. Year by 
year we move onward and upward for erudito et religio. 

At all of our public exercises we have had fine audiences. Time-honored 
free entertainments have been changed to pay entertainments with no diminution 
of the audience. On several occasions we have had capacity audiences. Our 
principal commencement programs for many years have had to be held in our 
largest churches. The great need here is an auditorium and more ground. We 
have outgrown the present plant. 


Enroliment: Total students, 407; senior high, 193; junior high, 101; elementary, 
113; boarding students, 8. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 51. 

Staff, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 15; one other worker. 


Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Virginia, William G. Price, Principal, 
up to June 1, 1932; George W. Sampson, Principal, from June 1, on: The year 
1931-1932 opened happily in spite of a slightly decreased enrollment. The policy 
adopted the previous year of eliminating poorly equipped industrial classes added 
greatly to the efficiency of the academic work and gave needed time to health and 
athletic activities. The year proved the most successful in the memory of the 
faculty in seriousness of purpose, scholastic achievements, and school unity. With 
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a united faculty, mainly unchanged for years, routine matters moved on with a 
facility which left full time, energy and enthusiasm for the more important teach- 
ing problems. This situation reacted favorably on the students at a time when, 
conscious of the economic strain, they were more than ordinarily disposed to make 
the most of their opportunities and to cooperate heartily with the faculty. 

This spirit permeated the classrooms, the athletic field, the social life of the 
schools, and left our largest cash balance in hand at the end of any year. 


Enrollment: Total students, 90; senior high, 19; junior high, 40; elementary, 22; 
includes boarding students, 40; special (night school), 9. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 9. 

Staff: Total, 13, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; other workers, 3. 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Miss Daisy D. Dinkins, 
Principal up to August 1, 1932; Mrs. Cora M. Estues, Principal from August 1 
on: We believe that this has been one of the hospital’s most useful years, not 
from a standpoint of finance, but from the amount of real service rendered to 
a needy and in many instances destitute people. 

During the month of July the hospital was notified of a whole family being 
sick and in need in the country about 16 miles out, a mother and eight children, 
only the father able to do for them. Two nurses at once volunteered to go with 
the ambulance driver and bring them to the hospital. On arriving at the home 
they found the mother had already passed away. They brought all the children 
to the hospital. Extra help had to be secured as all of them were delirious. After 
weeks and weeks of careful nursing, all, except one, were able to return home. 
The sad part about it was that the oldest girl of 16 did not recover; the one 
most needed after the mother was gone. 

Another interesting and pathetic case is that of a little baby. Its mother 
died here when it was two weeks old. The father has not been to see about it 
since he buried the mother. Before the mother died she begged us to see after 
her baby, so we have him still; he is growing fast, nearing two months old. We 
call him John Brewer and he is our little mascot. 

Much helpful literature has been distributed in the rural districts this past 
year, also some health talks have been given. In August, the Superintendent 
gave a health talk to the Woman’s Home Aid Society at their annual session. 
This group was made up of representatives from almost every rural district 
in this part of South Carolina. So many homes being represented we thought 
it an opportune time to drive home some facts concerning hygiene and taking 
shots (as they call it) for typhoid, trying to show them how unnecessary it is 
in this age of vaccines and anti-toxins to have smallpox, typhoid, malaria, and 
many other types of illness due mostly to carelessness. 

Hospital supplies and other useful gifts come to us every few days from 
the churches, for which we are ever grateful. . 


NoTE: See page 58 for statistics. 


_ Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Oscar M. Fogle, Prin- 
cipal: Pleasant Hill Academy during this year has had the largest enrollment 
of boarding students for the past 10 years. The dormitories have been filled to 
capacity and many applicants have been turned away for lack of accommodations 
or finances. The number of boarding students for the year was 110 or an increase 
of 38 percent over the previous year. This increase has been an added financial 
burden, however, rather than an asset. The unemployment situation has turned 
to school many boys and girls who ordinarily would go into gainful occupations 
Their parents have been without means of financing them and they have asked 
for the privilege of working out all expenses. 

No students were accepted who had easy access to a public high school. Yet 
we were unable to accept all who came from out of the way places, Less than 
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half of the boys and girls of high school age in the counties surrounding Pleasant 
Hill are actually in secondary schools. 

The purpose of the school, as stated in the prospectus, is that “Book Learning 
is not neglected, but the major emphasis is placed on development of character, 
leadership, health, and ability to assume responsibility.” It further states that 
“the aim is to prepare for college those who may reasonably be encouraged to 
continue in college, and to give practical vocational training for the many who 
will go to work immediately after leaving school.” With this in mind, manual 
training will be offered again next year under a competent instructor. Other 
vocational courses offered are agriculture and home economics. 

The proposed Fireside Industries Building, made possible through friends 
of the school, will be constructed as soon as feasible and will further encourage 
vocational training and supply productive labor for students while at school. This 
building is much needed at the present time. 

The religious work of the school has been encouraged in natural and prac- 
tical ways. In addition to the usual religious activities the Hi-Y for boys and 
the Girl Reserves for girls conducted regular weekly meetings and did much to 
build up the moral and religious tone of the school. A four days’ training school 
for students who might conduct Daily Vacation Bible Schools in their own 
communities during the summer, closed the year’s religious program. 

Health has been set up as the first essential of a well-rounded education. 
Physical examinations of all students at the beginning of the school year, weekly 
health talks by the school physician, one eye and two tonsil clinics during the 
year, have gone far toward meeting the health objective. The dining room matron 
has invited and followed the advice of the school physician in planning menus 
and diets which are conducive to health. The healthy condition of the student 
body and the entire absence of any prolonged illness are evidences of the success 
of this program. 

Realizing that with changing social and economic conditions taking place in 
the world, provision must be made for “worthy use of leisure time.” Music for 
credit was offered the past year. Not only was regular class instruction given; 
but, through listening to radio broadcasts of musical programs and through 
rendering public concerts, students were made more conscious and appreciative 
of music. As soon as friends of the school provide instruments, an orchestra and 
a band will be organized. 

During the past year physical education for all, rather than athletics for 
the few, has been definitely carried out. One class period daily was set apart 
for organized play under the direction of trained teachers rather than coaches. 
School teams made up of the best players of the school participated in inter- 
school games but these were the result of the general physical education program, 
rather than an end in themselves. 

Enrollment: Total students, 198; senior high, 71; junior high, 60; elementary, 

44; kindergarten, 23; boarding students, 109. 


Number of graduates, 18. : 
Staff: Total, 22, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13; other workers, 8. 


THE INDIAN CHURCHES OF STANDING ROCK, CHEYENNE 
RIVER AND ROSEBUD RESERVATIONS 


Rev. Francis Poitip Frazier, Pastor-at-Large 


Comparing the outlook for the winter months with that of last 
year the Indians in our churches are faring lots better. Many of them 
have made gardens and have potatoes and turnips in their cellars. They 
have had plenty of food for their horses. They have no ready cash 
to buy the necessary staple foods such as sugar and coffee for their 
diet. The Government has undertaken to help by providing labor by 
which the Indians may earn money. The Government officials have 
again organized themselves with the missionaries in the Reservations 
to meet relief work that will be necessary in some districts. We have 
a fine spirit of cooperation between the missionaries and the Govern- 
ment officials and we shall be able to find labor in building roads, 
cutting wood, etc., to give the Indians an opportunity to earn money 
to buy the necessary staple foods. There will not be very much clothing 
provided as last year but we are making every effort to secure clothing 
for the needy families within our districts. I believe that all of our 
native workers are in the process of rendering some help. We are 
making special effort to make them comfortable in their homes so that 
they may keep well. 

The spiritual condition of our churches is very hopeful. The 
young married people are getting interested in church work. The 
older people are beginning to realize that they must train and help and 
sympathize with the young people that are coming into the work in 
order to keep the Indian Churches growing. There is a growing inter- 
est on the part of some of the leaders to prepare themselves for either 
lay workers in local churches or pastors. Several have made inquiries 
so that they might begin right away in their preparation for pastoral 
work. The responses to our calls to support the Native Missionary 
Society have been very good. There is indication that the leading 
church members are beginning to have a vision for their churches and 
a desire to bring about changes that will help every one of the church 
members. This is one of the outstanding hopeful indications of our 
Indian Churches. The annual Mission Meeting, which is a joint ses- 
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sion of the Dakota Presbyterian and Dakota Association, was one of 
the outstanding events of the year. 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Frederick B. Riggs, 
Principal: Santee pupils are gathered in Nebraska and Montana, North and 
South Dakota, from all the tribes of the Sioux (or Dakotas as they call them- 
selves). The Reservations they come from are the Santee, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, 
Cheyenne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, and Standing Rock, on the west 
of the Missouri River, in Nebraska and South and North Dakota. We also 
have students from the Sisseton Reservation in northeast South Dakota, and 
the Poplar Reservation in Montana, and from the Mandans, Grosventres, and 
Rees of the Berthold Reservation in North Dakota. 

The school year began with an unusually large attendance, gathering more 
promptly than ever before, a total enrollment including correspondence school of 
278. A boy wrote home that he hoped to be in the seventh grade next year 
because he was doing “dismal fractions and junks like that!” There are 70 
Indian men and women scattered all over our Northwest, even in Canada, enrolled 
in the correspondence school. They receive certificates whenever they finish 
the courses. A recent graduate wrote, “Now I thank you for that certificate 
which I worked 10 years to get!” 

When our Santee School began in 1870 there were no other schools for the 
Indians to whom we have been ministering. Now that other schools are offering 
the Indians education of the conventional kind, The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation deems it fitting for Santee to avail itself of the freedom which is naturally 
ours. We are, therefore, venturing to do our work in more natural and vital 
ways. We are aiming to have Santee furnish more practical preparation for 
students who will become Christian leaders of their people. This year two 
young men, who already have charge of churches, have been taking a special 
preacher’s training course at Santee. Other Indian schools are preparing Indian 
young people to leave the Reservations, to make their way in the outside world. 
There will always be a population on the Reservations, and that population is 
most likely to be mostly Indian. It will be the special endeavor of our Santee 
School to prepare Indians to live the best possible life on the Reservations. 
Indians who properly qualify to live a life that is suitable to that kind of country 
are likely to have a living that will be more comfortable and less precarious than 
those will have who leave the Reservations. 

We have made progress this year in the independent work that our students 
are learning to do in language, history, mathematics and the industries. We 
have accomplished more than ever with an advanced hygiene course in the twelfth 
grade and our health program has been improved in all grades. 

Pupils are also coming to Santee on account of advantages we offer in 
individual instruction in instrumental music. Our school chorus is famous 
throughout the Indian country. 

Our Easter cantata this year was Stult’s “From Death Unto Life.” Other 
programs of equally high quality have also been successful. We have advanced 
in dramatics. 

Progress in the use of the English language throughout the Indian country 
may be due partly to our Santee press. It has also helped to lift the Dakotas 
out of illiteracy by an abundance of publications in their own language. We 
are printing two monthly newspapers in the Sioux language, our Japi Oaye and 
the Anpao for the Episcopal Mission. The Japi Oaye carries the world news 
to the Indians who cannot read English. It published the church news that they 
themselves contribute, announcements of their church doings, the activities of the 
women’s societies, Indian Y. M. C. A., etc. 

We print the Word Carrier, a students’ paper, and the Santee Arrow, in 
English. At the beginning of this school year we acquired a linotype of highest 
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quality at a bargain price. Now our students will be prepared for employment in 
first-class print shops. 

In our forge shop, carpenter shop, cooking school, and sewing classes there 
has been progress during the year. In our small school hospital our school physi- 
cian has taught boys’ classes in “first aid” and girls’ classes in elementary training. 

We are cultivating 150 acres of our 440-acre farm. The rest is pasture, and 
besides that we are leasing 720 acres for pasture and meadow. 

Athletics—our boys have stood well in their football and basketball contests 
and track meets against 17 high schools in Nebraska. In the county track meet 
our Santee boys made the highest number of scores and carried off the county 
trophy. 

Two years of drought and the grasshopper plague have more than ever 
impoverished our Indian constituency, and depleted what we should have raised 
on our school farm. But our good friends have been generous, and the A. M. A. 
has been wonderful. Finances have caused anxiety but we are planning to be 
prepared for the dread necessities. : 


Enrollment: Total students, 278;* senior high, 50; junior high, 52; elementary, 
20; specials, 3; boarding sudents, 101. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 11. 

Staff: Total, 18, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 10. 


* This total includes students taking Bible Correspondence Courses. 


Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, North Dakota, Harold W. Case, Super- 
intendent: The year started off with a very dark outlook. We were in the 
drought area. Wheat and vegetables were a complete failure. No feed was 
produced for the cattle. The pasture was dried and burned out. But we came 
through all right. Kind friends helped by sending gifts of dried fruit, etc. We 
killed some of the cattle for beef and while we did not have everybody above 
normal weight as we had in past years, no one actually suffered, and fortunately 
there was no serious sickness or contagious disease. Our building was over- 
crowded with 43 children in space built for 28. 

The Shell Creek Church, probably the last one to be built on the Reserva- 
tion for years to come, was finished and dedicated at a meeting attended by 
Indians and Whites including the State Superintendent. 

The annual conference held in the Independence District was the best one yet, 
both in number and spirit. This annual meeting is but seven years old and has 
been carried on by the people themselves. 

We have been visited at various times by pastors and other leaders of North 
Dakota who are appreciative of what they discover. The newly appointed Goy- 
ernment Agent says, after having worked on 15 different Reservations, that he 
finds the Indians here superior to any. These are encouraging words, real 
dividends on the investments of 56 years. 

Personal work has been pushed to the limit of physical strength. We still 
feel the lack of an able community worker. There is much, perhaps more now 
than ever, to discourage the Indian in his Christian life. Wolfchief says of the 
Indian and Christianity, “Some few of us have reached the other side, a few 
are still on the opposite bank, but most of us are in the middle of the stream.” 

We have the confidence and trust of these people more and more each year. 
They come with all sorts of questions and problems. Several times we have been 
asked to act as administrator of estates and guardians of children. 

This leaves little time to do the everyday jobs of seeing why the rattling 
old engine won’t do the school wash without balking, how we can stop the stove 
from smoking, how to stop the roof from leaking. Fortunately most of the year 
it is snow and that doesn’t usually melt fast enough to leak through. We some- 
times wish that each of us could be two people. So much for the year 1931-1932 
which has ended. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 45; elementary, 31; kindergarten, 14; boarding 
students, 44. 

No graduates. 

Staff: Total, 7, consisting of: Principal, 1; teacher, 1; other workers, 5. 


THE PUERTO RICANS 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto Rico, Martha L. Lindsay, Prin- 
cipal: This is the year when dreams came true at Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
Through the generosity of Mr. William H. Nichols, a former member of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, we have built Nichols Hall, thereby doubling 
our housing capacity and many times increasing our possibilities for efficient 
work, The addition consists of two units; the first is a two-story structure, the 
first floor of which is a model school building with regular classrooms and 
science, sewing and cooking laboratories, while the second floor contains dor- 
mitory rooms, play room for the girls, and a suite for the supervising teacher. 
Mr. Nichol’s gift included money for some of the schoolroom and auditorium 
equipment. 

Though the new building is not yet dedicated and will not be until next year, 
we held our first commencement in the auditorium June 3, 1932, with Dr. Padin, 
the Commissioner of Education as our speaker. Twelve fine girls were in the 
class, most of these girls with fine mental ability but no money to carry them on. 
Of the twelve, three expect to enter training at Ryder Memorial Hospital in 
the fall. One of the girls has unusual ability in home economics and I am hoping 
we may be able to get a scholarship established to help her prepare herself for 
teaching. One of the girls who has great ability with her needle hopes to earn 
money enough in one of the factories here to prepare for future study. Only 
three of the girls have money enough to go on with university work. What of 
the other four? My hope is that the added joy they carry into their homes will 
be worth all our investment. 

Nichols Hall is furnishing a long-felt want in the community. A Little 
Theatre Guild has been organized among the adult population of San Juan 
district and Nichols Hall is just the right place for them. I believe it is a very 
fine community movement and I am glad to have Blanche Kellogg girls have the 
chance to watch the development. 


Enrollment: Total students, 66; senior high, 53; junior high, 13; boarding stu- 
dents, 64. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. : 

Staff: Total, 10, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 2. 


The Puerto Rican Churches, Rev. Charles I. Mohler, Superintendent: 
The past year has been more nearly normal in development than other years past. 
The statistics show a quite large increase due to the fact that the Christian 
churches are included in the report for 1931-1932. However, we have had addi- 
tions to the membership of each church and we have a net increase of 40. Two 
new congregations were organized, each with a membership of more than 50; one 
is at Yahueca in the hill country between Luquillo and Fajardo. This has been 
attended by a seminary student, Luis Aponte, and has shown real development. 
The other, Rio Arriba, is a congregation out in the mountains some 12 miles from 
Fajardo, under the pastorate of Cosme Pifia has shown real progress. They made 
a nice addition to their little chapel during the year. They have shown the mis- 
sionary spirit, carrying the gospel to other communities about them. 

Other churches that have made substantial repairs on their buildings this year 
are Fajardo, Humacao, Yabucoa and Yahueca. 

The union of the mission work here has been most satisfactory and is calling 
very favorable comment from other denominations. The organization for the 
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direction and administration of the work gives ample opportunity to the indigenous 
church for the development of leadership. This has helped out very much in 
dividing responsibility so that the churches, the native pastors as well as the 
mission representative share in determining the policies of the church. We have 
been able. to place some added stress on self-support this year also. In fact, 
the island was just getting back to normal conditions, recovering from the storm 
of September 13, 1928. The Fajardo church was making definite plans for 
progress this coming year in self-support and in added improvements. The 
Santurce church at a meeting held in September had made plans for meeting 
the next payment on the loan to the C. C. B. S. 

It seemed that the year was to close hopefully, but on September 26, 1932, 
we had to suffer from another cyclone that has damaged almost all of our former 
Congregational field, the east and north of the island. Eight of our churches 
were destroyed and seven other buildings, such as parsonages and chapels, were 
badly damaged. A large percentage of our members are today without home for 
shelter. The sugar cane in all this section has suffered a loss of from 25 to 75 
percent, which will work a real hardship in the loss of work. Banana plants, 
cocoanut trees, grapefruit trees, breadfruit and mango trees are all broken and 
uprooted. 


Nore: See page 57 for statistics. 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Rev. James Watson, M.D., 
Superintendent: A check-up of the places from which our patients come shows 
that during the last year we have treated patients from 96 different towns and 
villages scattered over a large district. This is in accord with the policy of making 
the hospital furnish high-class service to people of the whole district—particularly 
to furnish that kind of medical and surgical service which is not available in 
their own towns. 

It is the policy of the A. M. A. Board to make Ryder an accredited hospital 
approved by the American Medical Association and the American College of 
Surgeons. Unfortunately this involves an increase in budget which seems to be 
beyond the range of present possibilities. Authorities have estimated that to give 
more complete medical, surgical, laboratory, dietetic, x-ray and nursing service 
to a patient here in Puerto Rico costs $4.50 a day. This is over three times our 
present budget. 

We also plan to make our Nursing School equal to the standards of the State 
of New York. Here again we fail in equipment and room. We still house our 
nurses in the old wooden nurses’ home and we do not have a single classroom or 
a single piece of equipment for our scientific courses. That we are turning out 
good material can be seen from the fact that five of our graduates are working 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. The Board of Nurses 
examiners will not, however, much longer overlook our lack of adequate facilities 
and personnel for conducting a Nurses’ Standard Training School. 

In the meantime we plan as before to use all our personnel and all our equip- 
ment and money to give the very best possible service with what we have. The 
testimonials from every side reveal how large a measure that is. 

__i am writing 17 days after the hurricane. Our lights came on again two 
nights ago and we can now have sterile goods and can take care of emergency 
operations at night without the fear of being blown to heaven by the explosion 
of ether when operating with kerosene lanterns. The roof of the Ohio Building 
is now waterproof but the water still pours through five places in the main 
building, including the office and x-ray room. We hope, however, in a few weeks 
to have the repairs finished. 


Nore: See page 58 for statistics. 
Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexico, A. Ethel Barger, Prin- 


cipal : The school program was reorganized on the basis of the new or progres- 
sive school under the direction of Dr. L. S. Tireman of the University of New 
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Mexico. Each teacher had two grades with which to work. All had taken 
work under Dr. Tireman and had spent much time in preparation of the activities 
to be developed during the year. These activities were selected because of their 
particular application to the problems met in New Mexico, and were designed to 
meet the special needs of this group of children. Under Dr. Tireman’s direction, 
the activity program was a great success and we had the feeling that the children 
had gained much more than they would have in the standard type of school. 

A health program was successfully carried out. First and foremost was our 
food preparation. With a well-balanced diet the children made wonderful 
progress. Only two children failed to gain in weight. One of these was the 
daughter of a staff member, and ate at the table with her parents; the other 
was overweight to begin with. The gains ranged from three pounds to 30 pounds 
during the year. Skin disease, which had been so common, was entirely eliminated 
some months before school closed. There were no epidemics and very few days 
lost from illness. 

The religious education program was reorganized in vital ways. Excellent 
junior and intermediate Christian Endeavor Societies were organized. The Sunday 
School was in two departments, with graded lessons used. 

The recreational activities were organized. Systematic play was carried on 
during recess periods, and a sports club for the older children met each week. 

Very interesting dramatic productions were an outgrowth of the progressive 
school program, all of the productions being the work of the children. 

The work program was organized on an educational basis. Work assign- 
ments for both boys and girls were carefully analyzed. These assignments were 
changed each six weeks. The boys did some real work in the dairy and became 
much interested and quite proficient in this phase of the work. The poultry did 
very well under the care of the boys. They learned many practical things about 
carperitry and repair work, as did they in gardening, irrigating, and farming. 
The girls learned much about housekeeping and cooking. They made great 
progress in their work and in their attitude. 

The year was a delightful one. The progress made by the children was most 
rewarding, and the spirit shown by them very good. Staff members, as well as 
children, showed growth. Though the school closed at a time of serious economic 
depression, it was a great satisfaction to find that the experience gained at our 
school was sufficient recommendation to enable two of the teachers to secure 
positions of real advancement, and others good positions. 

It was a great shock to learn before the close of the year that, for financial 
reasons, the Institute would have to close its doors to the children who so greatly 
needed what Rio Grande could do for them. 


Enrollment: Total students, 87; junior high, 20; elementary, 67; boarding stu- 
dents, 87. 

No graduates. : 

Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 5; other workers, 11. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 
Interracial Commissions 


Commission on Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, New York 
City, Dr. George E. Haynes and Katherine Gardner, Executive Secretaries: It 
is only 12 years since the Boston quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches authorized the formation of this Commission. It is 10 years since 
the Commission began its work. During that time the major problems in race 
relations have shifted from the education of Negroes, Indians, and other under- 
privileged groups to questions of equality of opportunity in community life. 
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Pioneer work of the churches so demonstrated the need and value of education 
of these groups that most public authorities and private agencies now accept 
education of Negroes and Indians as a part of the normal educational procedure. 

During the year 1931-1932 the work of the Commission has been pursued 
along the following lines: 

A striking development in our interracial conferences this past year has been 
the lifting of discussion of the race problem out of the realm of controversy 
into that of scientific thinking and research. 

We of the conferences called the attention of the President of the United 
States to the absence of Negro members from major governmental commissions 
and urged such appointments in the future. 

A vigorous development has taken place in the State of Ohio. At a prelimi- 
nary conference in January, 1932, a Continuation Committee was appointed. This 
Committee has already held a conference of representatives of all the agricultural 
counties of southwest Ohio to confer about the possibility of settlement of 
indigent Negroes from the cities on nearby farm lands. Plans have been made for 
a second conference next January when a permanent Interracial Council will 
be formed. 

Under our Standing Committee on Economic Life many local groups in dif- 
ferent states have been given counsel and advice in their efforts to see that the 
underprivileged racial groups, especially Negroes, were given fair consideration 
in all plans and activities for relief and employment. 

We have continued the experiment in bringing representatives of extension 
services of the Department of Agriculture in the Southern States before con- 
ferences and conventions of rural Negro ministers which has been enlarged to 
include additional states. The testimony of both church leaders and Government 
officials signifies that the plan is having far-reaching and beneficial effect. 

Progress was made in the survey of Negro tenancy and race relations in 
typical cotton-growing communities of Alabama, Arkansas and Mississippi. Plans 
are being made for state-wide conferences in each of the states surveyed to 
consider plans to secure the cooperation of local agencies and individuals in carry- 
ing out whatever recommendations may grow out of the facts found. With pro- 
vision that is furnished by The American Missionary Association which makes 
possible a staff member giving full attention to the field work, we confidently 
as forward to most vital service along economic, industrial and agricultural 
ines. 

Race Relations Sunday in 1932 was shared by a larger number of churches 
and other religious and social groups throughout the nation than any year pre- 
viously. The observance for the coming year will be planned by a joint advisory 
cominittee representing 10 denominational boards and agencies, among them 
The American Missionary Association. The observance is a project to provide 
mass contact under circumstances in which the different racial groups will have 
pleasing contacts, and discover activities for mutual participation. 

Efforts against lynching were intensified this year by an investigation of the 
lynching of a Negro in Maryland taken wounded from a hospital, hanged and 
burned. The prominence of the investigator in the State and the publication 
of some of his criticisms of the community created widespread newspaper interest 
and heated discussion in church groups. 

Nevertheless, there has been a definite decline in the number of lynchings. 
The number of victims was 57 in 1922, 11 in 1928, 21 in 1930, and 13 in 1931, 
with seven recorded lynchings the first 10 months of 1932. While the Commission 
cannot claim that its work was the principal factor in producing these results, 
its activities and influence in arousing the churches has undoubtedly played an 
important part in the decrease of the evil. A significant development last year 
is shown in the fact that there were 57 preventions of lynching reported. These 
preventions took place by action of officers of the law indicating their reaction 
to the pressure of public opinion. The continuing response of the newspapers 
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to the agitation of the churches and the interracial agencies supported by them 
along these lines is most gratifying. 

_The office of the Commission has become a clearing house for information, 
advice and counsel on race relations, through correspondence and through personal 
contact of the staff, to church organizations, religious groups, missionary boards, 
interracial committees and a host of individuals. Close cooperation is continually 
sustained with the Commission on Interracial Cooperation of the South by fre- 
quent consultation between officers and members of the two Commissions; through 
correspondence and through participation in common work. 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, Executive Director: The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Inc., 
working on a long-time program of education and racial adjustment, continues 
its two-fold work of helping to correct injustices which are inevitable in the 
present situation, and to change the attitudes which underlie these situations. 
In the early days, the Commission was probably more concerned than at present 
with immediate amelioration. The years of experience have brought to this 
group of southern people an increased conviction that fundamental changes in 
attitudes and philosophies regarding race are in the long run of greater value 
than help to individual cases, as important and necessary as this is. Fortunately, 
however, it is not a case of either-or, but of both, with increasing emphasis on 
the educational side. : 

Over and over again this year in cases of threatened lynchings, sheriffs, as 
well as white business men, women, and students in local communities, have 
manifested a determined opposition unknown in the past. Much of this is the 
result of the educational campaign among these groups which has been carried 
on by the Commission for a number of years. This fall the Commission is pub- 
lishing two important volumes, “Lynching, a National Tragedy,” being the final 
report of the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching, and “Lynchings 
and the Law,” a report from the deans of southern law schools on this subject. 

A second Conference on Education and Race Relations was held at Peabody 
College during the summer. At that time there were gathered together the men 
who are now working in the teachers’ colleges to find how these institutions can 
help to train a group of liberal-minded teachers who will go into the elementary 
and high schools of the South to help give to the children in these schools a con- 
structive and liberal attitude toward Negroes. Included in the group who are 
working at this project are representatives from the state colleges in each of the 
Southern States. Slowly they are producing literature for use in the teachers’ 
colleges and are developing methods by which elementary and high school teachers 
in southern white schools may be enabled to contribute to the development of a 
more liberal and intelligent citizenship as affecting the race problem. 

During the year a considerable amount of legislative work was done in 
southern legislatures in an endeavor to secure greater consideration for Negro 
constituents. As an illustration, through this work the State Legislature in 
Alabama has established a home for the care of delinquent girls. This is the 
fifth of such institutions which the Commission has assisted in getting established 
and supported by Southern States, and is a part of the legislative program of the 
Commission. 

As in the past, legal aid continues to be one of the most immediate needs, 
and the Commission, out of its small budget, does what it can to extend legal 
protection in many individual cases. Increasingly, however, the best lawyers in 
the South are willing to take the most difficult of these cases without compensation. 

The Commission, along with other organizations, has had its income drastically 
cut within the past year. With a reduced staff and resources, however, it con- 
tinues to carry on through the churches, women’s organizations, the newspapers, 
etc., with the combined program of education and dealing with state legislatures, 
state departments of public welfare, and individual cases in many communities 
throughout the South. 
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The Home Missions Council, New York City, Dr. W. R. King, Executive 
Secretary: Upwards of 30 “Continuation Conferences” were held this year in 
six states. The majority of these were one-day conferences, held in towns and 
cities easily reached by ministers and workers in the surrounding rural com- 
munities. 

May-1 was observed as Rural Life Sunday. A number of leaflets containing 
suggestions for observing the day were sold to constituent denominations and 
also to individuals interested. The Committee on Town and Country vigorously 
pushed the schools for pastors in town and country fields which were held in 
12 states. In 13 states schools for Negro pastors were encouraged and assisted. 

The Interdenominational Council of Spanish-speaking Work, through its 
executive committee, at a meeting in the early fall, presented the results of a study 
of the work of the various denominations interested in Mexicans and Spanish- 
speaking people and it is hoped that some of the denominations may come to 
some agreement to cooperate more closely in order to serve this group more 
effectively. . 

Throughout the year preparations have gone forward on the forthcoming 
Interdenominational Conference to be held in Chicago. In addition to the addresses 
there will be group conferences for the consideration of: Changes in the Local 
Church; Changes in Protestant Church Strategy; Changes in the Urban Family 
Life; Changes in Race Relations. 

The Joint Committee on Indian Work of the Home Missions Council and 
Council of Women for Home Missions in cooperation with the Committee on 
Comity heartily approved Dr. Hinman’s proposed study of Indian fields under the 
auspices of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians. 


The Council of Women for Home Missions, New York City, Miss Anne 
Seesholtz, Executive Secretary: The Council sustained effectively its service in 
correlating and unifying the Protestant Church work among the Indians; acting 
as a liaison body between the Government and church boards; furnishing up-to- 
date and correct information concerning the Indian situation, and in administer- 
ing a program of religious education in the government boarding schools. The 
immediate field is 21 non-reservation boarding schools enrolling approximately 
12,650 pupils. All of these are not being served although the way is open. The 
staff of religious work directors placed by the Joint Committee in seven schools 
is reaching 4,600 students. The American Missionary Association has cooperated 
in South Dakota and at the Roosevelt School in Arizona. 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, New York City, Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, Executive Secretary: The Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America has matched with more concentrated attention than ever before the 
many disturbances playing havoc with the political and economic life of Latin 
America during the past year. 

One of the most important services rendered by the Committee is in aiding 
the constituent mission boards to think of the whole of Latin America as a 
part historically, psychologically and spiritually of the particular field of each 
board. It is true that each of the Latin American countries has its own pecu- 
liarities but it is also true that all are quite similar in their fundamental thinking 
and action. 

_ The advantage of thinking continentally, for example, is seen with the mis- 
sionary work in the West Indies. Following the Spanish-American War, North 
American home mission boards entered those territories and naturally thought of 
them more or less as of home missionary territory in the United States. But 
it has been clearly pointed out that the close connection of churches in the West 
Indies, including Puerto Rico (though politically a part of the United States) 
with all of the other Iberian peoples is increasing. 

_. It was, for instance, out of the congress held at Havana in 1929 that the 
idea of a Federation of Latin American Churches came, the president of the 
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organizing committee of which is a Puerto Rican, the secretary a Cuban. While 
some of the literature needs in these countries are peculiar to them, all these 
Spanish-speaking groups are sharing in the creation and use of the literature that 
is being produced and distributed under the interdenominational program. Puerta 
Rico, of all the Latin American countries, has the second greatest number of 
subscribers to La Nueva Democracia, the Committee’s Spanish magazine. 

In training the ministry and evangelistic leadership the problems are practically 
the same throughout Latin America; so are the fundamental problems of educa- 
tion. Difficulties due to the attitude of Latin American governments toward 
religious workers are also present in the West Indies as elsewhere in Latin 
America and must be faced unitedly. The Evangelical Church in the Caribbean 
has a very vital contribution to give as well as to receive in maintaining close 
contacts with the Church in South America and Mexico. 

As regards cooperation among the Evangelical forces, Puerto Rico has 
never fallen from the ideals with which the early missionaries there started their 
work and it bears testimony today to the wisdom of laying foundations with such 
conceptions in mind. It has been a source- of deep degret that Dr. Philo W. 
Drury, for 30 years the keystone in practically every field of cooperative endeavor 
in the island, has been ill this year. His statesmanship is particularly apparent 
in his efforts to train national leaders to succeed the American missionaries in 
the cooperation program. Toward this he has been striving for some years and 
now for the first time a Puerto Rican, the Rev. Juan Rivera, has been carrying 
the responsibility of the executive secretaryship of the Evangelical Union of 
Puerto Rico. 


The Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Rev. James A. 
McAllister, President: The Evangelical Seminary began its work in September, 
1919. The first class was graduated in May, 1920. It has completed 13 years 
of work and has sent out 13 classes, and a total of 88 men with diplomas or 
certificates. 

This year the total number of students enrolled was 57, as follows: Seniors, 4; 
middlers, 7; juniors, 12; graduate students, 9; special students, 25. At the end 
of the year three received diplomas and one a certificate. Twenty-five received 
credit for work completed in graduate and extension courses. The Institute of 
the Interdenominational Summer Conference in Puerto Rico was again entrusted 
to the faculty. Mr. Saez was President of the Conference, Mr. Wellman served 
as Director of the Institute, and Mr. Saez, Mr. Webber and the President as 
teachers. 

In June, the Interdenominational Institute for Young People in Puerto Rico 
was held at Blanche Kellogg Institute, with Mr. Wellman as Director, Mr. Webber 
as Business Manager, and Mr. Saez, Mr. Webber and Dr. McAllister as 
instructors. ; 

The library now has 4,055 volumes, having an increase of 135 volumes during 
the year. 


The John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, Mrs. Olive 
D. Campbell, Principal: Brasstown, a small rural community in the extreme 
southwestern mountain corner of North Carolina, completed its seventh year. 
The location was chosen because of its agricultural possibilities and particularly 
because the citizens asked for “a school which would build up the country and 
not make just preachers and teachers.” i ; 

Cooperative from the beginning, the “school” is of concern to the entire 
community the entire year. Its activities fall into two main groups: | A course 
for young adults, inspired by the folk school of Denmark, and a wide variety 
of community undertakings, economic, educational, and recreational. 

The four months between November 1 and March 1, the time of greatest 
leisure on the farm, have proved the most practicable period for the winter course. 
Students must be at least 17 years old—preferably 20 and over. Character and 
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a serious desire to learn are basic requirements for admission; scholastic standing 
is not considered. No examinations or credits are given. The course is not 
intended to take the place of the public school, although some elementary work 
is offered. Its main purpose is to give young people new horizons, interests, 
and ideals which help them to live better the life of every day. 

Teacher and students make one large family. History, geography, literature, 
agriculture, home economics, woodworking, gymnastics, and music are taught 
largely through discussion and doing, and are related as closely as possible to 
life. The majority of students work out their board by coming early or remaining 
at the close of the term for longer or shorter periods; they earn and learn in 
house shop, construction work, and on the farm. 

The winter course and the activities of farm and home are inextricably 
interwoven with the larger undertakings initiated by the folk school staff in 
cooperation with the community. Cream and eggs from the school farm are 
marketed through the Mountain Valley Creamery, a cooperative which handles 
the cream and eggs of the other farmers of the section. School corn is ground 
at the cooperative mill operated by the Brasstown Farmers’ Association. The 
Cooperative Craft Guild, a member of the Southern Mountain Handicraft Guild, 
has its center at the school. Staff and members of the community serve together 
on the board of the Brasstown credit union, which provides a means of community 
saving as well as small loans for constructive purposes. All of these enterprises 
were inspired by the school. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, Thomas E. Jones, President: The 
American Missionary Association is represented officially on the Board of Trustees 
of Fisk by Dr. Blanchard and Secretary Brownlee. The Association’s annual 
appropriation makes possible the employment of the Rev. John Knox, college 
pastor and counsellor on religion and personal problems. Mr. Knox is uniquely 
successful in his work. 

A special appropriation during the past year was made for the School for 
Pastors held at Fisk, June 20-25. Seventy-three pastors, representing five states 
and four denominations were present. The subjects discussed were: “Making 
a Sermon,” “Doing the Work of a Pastor,’ “Making the Church the Social 
Center of a Rural Community,” “The Message of Jesus Today,” “Interdenomina- 
tional Cooperation,” and “The Church’s Responsibility Concerning Health and 
Sanitation.” 


MOUNTAIN WORKERS CONFERENCE 


The twentieth annual conference of Southern Mountain Workers dealt with 
such subjects as: “The Church and Modern Industrial Problems,” “Taking 
Stock of the Last Ten Years of Mountain Work,” “Mental Hygiene and Work 
with Individuals,” “A Survey of Library Facilities in the Appalachian Highlands.” 
Dr. William J. Hutchins and Dr. Warren H. Wilson, who had been with the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, spoke on “Problems in India.” 


Brewer School, Greenwood, South Carolina, W. A. Armwood, Princi- 
pal: The A. M. A. continued to support Brewer by furnishing the salary of its 
principals. All teachers were appointed and paid by the local School Board. 
These salaries, however, were cut 10 percent, and school closed with the Board 
owing the teachers for three months. Notwithstanding this fact a fine spirit 
prevailed and good work was done. 

The school was designated by the State Supervisor as one of 12 schools to 
conduct experimental work along industrial lines. This work is being supported 
by the State Board of Vocational Industry with special help from the General 
Education Board. 

I was especially well pleased with the reorganization of the curriculum. 
Instead of the uniform standard college preparatory plan students are selected 
at the end of their second year to complete their work in keeping with their 
desires and capacities. This permits a closer correlation between school activities 
and life processes. 
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RETIRED WORKERS 


Before the year came to a close action had been taken concerning the normal 
retirement from regular service of Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Mr. Samuel Ss. Smith, 
Miss Ella A. Dusinberre, Mrs. M. A. Ensminger, and Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Price. 

Concerning Mrs. Wilcox, we quote the resolution presented by Dr. F. Q. 
Blanchard and adopted by the Administrative Committee: 


“In acceding to the request of Mrs. F. W. Wilcox to be relieved of her duties 
as Associate Secretary in the autumn of 1932, and in accepting her resignation, 
the Administrative Committee of the A. M. A. records in this minute its apprecia- 
tion for the long and devoted service which she has rendered. : 

“Succeeding Miss Emerson in charge of the Bureau of Woman’s Work of 
the Association she not only maintained unbroken the beautiful traditions of her 
predecessor’s work, but she has made her own unique contribution along new ways 
of opportunity. The women of the supporting churches have been wisely and 
earnestly guided in the development of their giving to the Association. With 
unfailing tact, but with steady persistence she has pressed home the cause which 
was so dear to her heart. Never obtruding her appeal so-as to awaken resistance, 
she has never permitted it to be overlooked, as in individual churches and in 
the states the programs of benevolences have been shaped and executed. 

“Equally notable has been her ministry in the missionary churches and schools 
which she has visited in the course of the years. She will be remembered for a 
friendliness untouched by the slightest breath of race prejudice and for a kindliness 
of spirit to which the most critical could offer no amendment. 

“We have been supremely fortunate as an Association in such a ministry. 
Those who have given their money for the cause of the Association have every 
reason to rejoice that her spirit helped to guide the uses to which it was put. 
Those who have received of the ministries which this money made possible may 
well thank God for the work she has done on their behalf. 

“We know that her ensuing years, relieved of the steady burdens of her 
work, will not be years of idleness or lessening interest in the cause she has 
served, and as we invoke the divine blessing on the days to come we voice the 
hope that they will be stored with rich satisfactions in the form of happy memories 
and continuing opportunities for service.’ Mrs. Wilcox shall continue to live 
at her home at 193 Inwood Avenue, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mr. S. S. Smith completed 18 years of notable service in the office of the 
treasury. He was far from a routine worker, taking a keen interest in the affairs 
of the Association, showing initiative concerning improved methods and controlling 
budgets with meticulous care. He and Mrs. Smith have purchased a small home 
at 22 Clifford Street, Lynbrook, New York. 

Miss Ella Dusinberre held the deanship for service in the New York office. 
For 38 years she had watched members of the Executive Committee, secretaries 
and treasurers come and go. Her first-hand knowledge of the minutes of the 
acts of the Association made her well-nigh indispensable. She may expect to 
be called upon frequently for information no one else can furnish. Miss Dusin- 
Lee will make her home temporarily at 331 Donnelly Street, Mount Dora, 

orida. 

Mrs. M. A. Ensminger was the faithful and efficient secretary of Dr. Frank 
White in the Chicago office when the writer first met her. She was to that 
office what Miss Dusinberre was to the general office. When the district offices 
of the missionary boards were abandoned Mrs. Ensminger continued to serve 
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ably the Commission on Missions. Mrs. Ensminger will reside at 6429 Harvard 
Avenue, Englewood Station, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. William G. Price and Gloucester School at Capahosic, Vir- 
ginia, became synonymous years ago. As a young man Mr. Price went to 
Gloucester. Mrs. Price (not Mrs. Price then) had preceded him by two years 
as a teacher in the same school. She was a Charlestonian, a graduate from Avery 
Institute. He was a Virginian, a graduate from Hampton Institute. 

Together they labored side by side for 38 years at the place where they began 
their educational careers. Three children came to cheer their home; Hollis, 
who was graduated from Amherst and now is studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Miriam, who was graduated from Fisk and took her M.A. 
at Radcliffe and is now teaching in A. and T. College in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; and William, now a student at Howard University in Washington. All 
oe oe prepared for college under their father and mother at Gloucester 
School. 

Mrs. Price’s specialty was the teaching of English. Her husband was inter- 
ested in the whole philosophy of education, but particularly in its bearings on 
agriculture. It was a rare privilege to sit on the bank of the York River near 
Capahosic and talk about life, education and race relations with Mr. Price. It 
was a real joy to walk over the farm with him and listen to his recital of how 
the land had been improved, what it had produced and what it could be made 
to produce. 

In preparation for their days of retirement Mr. and Mrs. Price built for 
themselves an attractive and comfortable home adjoining the Gloucester campus. 
Mr. Price is anxious to make some agricultural experiments he has long wanted 
to make. It is hoped that Mrs. Price will regain her former excellent health. 
They may be reached at Capahosic, Virginia. 


IN MEMORIAM 


While Miss Juliette Derricotte was not employed by the Association at the 
time of her accidental death on November 7, 1931, she had been a member of its 
Administrative Committee and was one of the most distinguished graduates of 
Talladega College. 

Miss Derricotte represented in an unusual manner and to a very high degree 
the kind of leadership which the A. M. A. has long cherished. We are indebted 
to a fellow Talladegan, Mr. Wolsey D. Gay, for the statement we quote concern- 
ing Miss Derricotte’s career : 


“After graduation from Talladega College Miss Derricotte entered the service 
of the Y. W. C. A. as student secretary, which task involved speaking to students 
and conferring with school officials and committees regarding religious problems. 
Her life seemed to be permeated with the hope of making Christianity deeper, 
more efficient, and more permanent in the lives of girls. This task she performed 
faithfully and with great success, which led to her advancement to the interracial 
committee of Student Federation in 1921. In this position she was influential 
in helping to bring about a better understanding between the races. Her good 
nature, enthusiasm, and wisdom overcame the spirit of suspicion and misunder- 
standing. Juliette was one of the two colored delegates to the International Con- 
ference of the World Student Federation, held in High Leigh, England, in 1924. 
On this trip she went to Germany, Holland, and France, visiting the student 
quarters and attending conferences in each country. 

“Tt was natural for her soon to rise to the position of chief executive of the 
Colored Students Y. W. C. A. of the United States. On her retirement from the 
Y. W. C. A. she was made a member of the National Executive Board. In 1928 
she attended the World Student Conference at Mysore, India, and made a trip 
around the world. 

“Later she became a member of the trustee board of her alma mater, and a 
member of the Administrative Committee of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion. She was chairman of the Executive Board of the Association of Deans 
of Women in Negro Colleges. Moreover, she was a frequent contributor to 
magazines covering her field of work. 

“Following a canvass of the United States, Fisk considered her the most 
capable to serve as its dean of women. She was the first Negro woman to serve 
in this capacity. In this position she proved herself eminently successful, and 
she was loved by the students of the university.” 


Miss Elizabeth B. Moore, principal of Dorchester Academy for the past 
six years, died on January 27, 1932, at Savannah, Georgia, aged 50 years. She 
received her training at Fisk University and taught there from 1900 to 1906, and 
was engaged for some time in educational work with the public schools in Nash- 
ville. She served the A. M. A. for 13 years. 

In her death The American Missionary Association lost a devoted friend as 
well as an able and efficient worker. As principal of Dorchester Academy, Miss 
Moore rendered a distinctive service. She really made the academy over in the 
quality of its education, the character of its service, its business management, and 
in its physical appearance. 

As an infant Miss Moore was taken to live in the home of her uncle, the 
late George Moore, who for years supervised the A. M. A. churches in the 
South. She was nurtured in A. M. A. ideals and purposes. These she made real 
to a remarkable degree at Dorchester Academy. Her name, therefore, has become 
a name to conjure with in Liberty County, Georgia. Her purposes, ideas and 
ideals will permeate the life of the academy and its youth for generations to come. 
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Walter G. Young, instructor in vocational agriculture at Brick Junior College, 
lost his life in an automobile accident on January 15, 1932. He was 47 years 
of age. His education was received in the public schools at Upper Zion, Virginia, 
at Virginia State College and Hampton Institute. He graduated from the Insti- 
tute. In 1929 he joined the staff at Brick as farm manager and later he became 
instructor in vocational agriculture under a joint contract with Brick Junior 
College and the North Carolina State Department of Agriculture. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and 10 children who still live at Bricks. During his brief 
service Mr. Young significantly raised the standards of living among the local 
farmers while at the same time he increased their understanding of scientific 
farming in numerous practical ways. 


Miss Jane A. Ainsworth, who had taught in the grades at Tougaloo Univer- 
sity from 1896 to 1904, died at her home in Hyde Park, Massachusetts, on 
February 13, 1931, from shock. Previously a similar position had been held 
from 1890 to 1896 by her sister, Miss Elizabeth Ainsworth, who with a third 
sister still survives in their home. Thus the Misses Ainsworth rendered Tougaloo 
continuous service for 14 years from 1890 to 1904. Miss Jane Ainsworth is still 
remembered there with gratitude for her faithful service, her strong influence, 
and her help to students in dealing with their problems. The unwavering interest 
of both sisters in the welfare of Tougaloo is much appreciated at the college. 


The A. M. A. missions and its workers suffered a real loss through the 
untimely death of Mr. Lawrence W. Potter on March 30, 1932. Mr. Potter left 
the office after a busy day with a smile and pleasantry. After dinner, as his 
custom was, he boarded a surface car with the prayer meeting at Broadway Taber- 
nacle as his destination. En route his heart ceased to function. He was on the 
New York staff for nine years, serving first in the treasurer’s office, but during 
recent years had performed faithfully and efficiently the duties of “Institutional 
Auditor.” It was Mr. Potter’s responsibility to see that all requisitions for money 
were in accordance with the terms on which appropriations had been made. He 
aiso audited the monthly and quarterly accounts of the schools and had full 
responsibility for details covering fire, hurricane, automobile, group insurance 
and annuities. His gracious letters were a constant evidence of his character. 
Dr. Beard, in a letter, bore testimony to this fact in these words: “His notes 
to me from month to month were charged with a friendship which I greatly 
prized. He was a true, Christian gentleman. I share with you a deep sense 
of loss.” 


Miss Caroline E. Parkhurst, for many years a teacher in the school system 
of the A. M. A., died June 4, 1932, at Goffstown, New Hampshire. She taught 
in the grades of Tougaloo College during the period of 1893-1897, at Lincoln 
Academy, 1903-1904, and at Talladega ‘College prior to 1889 and during 1897-1922, 
when she retired; but taught for a brief period at Allen Normal School in 1923- 
1924, She was known as a teacher of quiet, forceful character, with a happy 
faculty for making the ordinary routine drills of unique interest. She had many 
interests, being particularly fond of birds and nature study. She had been on 
the retired list of workers since 1922. 


Miss Bertha C. Bixby, principal of the A. M. A. Mission School at Seboyeta, 
New Mexico, died in Shanghai, China, on July 21, 1932. Miss Bixby was a 
missionary of an unusually devoted and consecrated spirit and life. A woman 
of the best cultural training and education, she chose to give herself to the hardest 
and most difficult missionary tasks. Neither isolation nor privation affected her 
almost mystic zeal for service. Whether she was amidst the greater comforts 
near a large center like Albuquerque or in the unsheltered areas of the mountains 
of New Mexico, she was equally at home and pleased. From the Southwest 
she carried the same fine spirit to China. There again she chose the hardest and 
the most discouraging tasks. Without reserve and without conditions, Miss Bixby 
gladly gave her life for those who were neglected or indifferent or hopeless. 
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Charles H. Condell, for eight years professor of language and ethics at 
LeMoyne College, died suddenly on July 29, 1932, at Memphis, Tennessee, aged 
45 years. He was born in England and attended Oxford and London Universities, 
receiving the degrees of B.D. from London University and LL.D. from Chicago 
University. Shortly before his death he was offered the chair of mathematics 
at the University of Bombay, India. He was a member of the British Mathe- 
matical Society, an honor that has been extended to only a few others in America. 
There are no relatives surviving, his wife having died three years ago. 


Attention is called to the fact that the Rev. George W. Andrews, whose death 
was recorded in the 1931 Annual Report, was reported as having graduated from 
Amherst in 1867. He graduated from Andover Theological Seminary in 1867, and 
held the degrees of B.A. 1858, M.A. 1862, Oberlin; with honorary degrees of D.D. 
1914, Oberlin, and D.D. 1886, Rippon College. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1931-1932 


Schools for Negroes 


Classification of Schools 


Classification of Students 


Collegiate and secondary......... 6 Collegiate awstats eka s ct tels sie 911 

Secondary and elementary........ 12 Senione ig iain oti weistcst fe 986 

— AtiTottayrod & bdr edn omen bee aoe 860 

18 Elementary anne hie eer ertinee ee 1,149 

Kindergarten ?2. 208 0). sao eac 75 

DDECIALR tates crocs tae Nyy eee: 98 

Total number of workers ...... 384 4,079 

Other Schools 

School Class Workers Students 
Pleasant Hill Academy Mountaineer 23 198 
Rio Grande Institute Spanish-speaking 14 87 
Blanche Kellogg Institute | Puerto Rican 10 66 
Santee Normal Training School* Indian 19 125* 
Fort Berthold Mission Indian 7 45 
73 521 

* NoTE: In addition there are 143 students in the Bible Correspondence 

Department. : 


Summary: Schools, 23; workers, 457; students, 4,600; boarding students: Negro, 
998; other than Negro, 405; total boarding students, 1,403. 


Churches 


CHURCHES AMONG NEGROES 


Niumbersol -orsanizeds churches ajcsra:, site sseiac Sere Ore. 5 oe Se 118 
Number of self supporting and independent churches ........ 62 
Raised by churches for own expenses ................0.e000- $20,637.33 
Raised by churches on apportionment .................-...45- 2,967.33 
Raised by churches for other benevolences ................... 420.96 
Number of pastors of aided churches ...............0200008- a5 
Potala mienibershttp as jc naisesraestyare asec Bie rziesisieiocaie «are swiole,sa.wislc.n oreicles 7,591 
Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 

EMAC ION here sa chasis etencaar aise = raat Gere eee aie herr hotoie he FRCS 32,605.34 

Puerto RicAN CHURCHES 
CONGREGATION AL-CHRISTIAN 

Nimnber OF Or eallized: CHUECHES: ,o5-15/5 ess) oie. slsseacicls natant < ernie ie aor 22 
Number of unorganized places of worship ................... 53 
Total membership, September 30, 1932 ..............0.0eeeees 1,779 
Number of national assistants (nine ordained) ............... 26 
INdimniber Or SUNGAY) SCHOO! S :).\cr2 heats 2 oe lore eile sorta 50 
Number of officers, teachers and. pupils in Sunday School...... 3,527 
Money raised by local churches towards paying pastors’ salaries $ 3,586.00 
Money raised by churches for home expenses ........... tees 6,641.00 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association 32,675.40 
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INDIAN CHURCHES 


Number of ‘organized"churches, Siemens. oe -)- ccs teeta tear 23 
Number of unorganized churches), 2c). sci ieee ele oho Ore 
Raised by churches for own expenses and benevolences........ $ 3,970.00 
Motalpmembership i eriais caclciessesare cme nay ctens o/ero te 3.5 ueene alatoueere eben 1,009 
Aotalinativestath -(ninelordaitied|) gare). es «i cere etter: 26 
Number of Sunday Schools ......... Sais fala bavi’ sda MeRROS Rte Oa 6 
‘otal’Sunday, Schoolimembershipigees ico. cos ee eeeeererm eee 200 
Wihhite Workers? iccieuikire Mee ee anes arare ere ns craps atae ie cierto ss 1 
Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 

CLALIO EE as oa eo EO Rte ete ciisue coins ais Aaa a aI ka este alos 16,600.76 


Osea aoe a Ge avoi oaeatosSeoesces stareus et eeecome Gauanal Cin eccas cco, cS eanebenanenoeattioss ones ote V4 
Wrashineton Sines cies ele n ater SFE loce HG eR aie aie vies eine 3 
Total missionary aid given by American Missionary Association $ 3,055.00 


Note: Statistics of work under Northern and Southern California Conferences 
and Hawaiian Association discontinued. 


Hospitals 


Ryper MemorraL HospiraL, HumMacao, Puerto Rico 
Dr. James Watson, Superintendent 


Residents phy Siciansice,civ.iera tates hic ciecs eiace t=: ep eae dt 2* 
Stati nurses, (CONGsI Onl’ States,) waaciteci. arcs oper orreaciaorcieecre Z 
Buertowhican eraduateciirsesass were a. ss eit einen viscera 6 
Buertormican nurses inetnaimingoas wasn: oat eras 20 
Patients siny hospitalnduning wear eet el ae cee 1,257 
INuinber tots hospitaladavsts.: 1.15 acetic. cnet aeeert eee 10,014 
Patientssishospitaleclinics mites ane een o cacti 15,011 
OPEL ats Wee say Sa reser koe re tets ders henctomeveicays cues eRe RET IE 225 
Ma tenmity: CASES ing fit ices Ben ee otc TONE aT ES 82 
PRT AY ee DIC EULOS: co ace rane vars ate is oss talestasciate raavaye vo 015 RRR TO 105 
ihotalelaboratory | examilations <2.0.<1). . eee eee 1,504 
Motalvdressings domes yw cr cent feces cv RR ey ae 3,157, 
Total cost of operating hospital ........ xi SRE Rea cts A SEG $31,471.00 
Received eirom@ patients ay.csa ceri cist tar os onion eter Cane eee 12,350.00 
Received from American Missionary Association ............ 18,006.35 


Brewer HospiraLt, GREENWOOD, SoUTH CAROLINA 


Number ont regular sstatteet nee a a oe eee ene 4 
Patients in hospital during eveatd...1< «cists ei ee 242 
QPSK ations: A oriis . Sei tele rete tele hte hue sale to ee Re ee OI. ee 126 
Received, from “ward =patientss: ows. <1... eos en ee $ 706.50 
Received trom private patientsax«).kviea a eae eee 60.00 
Received from American Missionary Association ............ 5,064.88 
Total costsofsoperating shospital mene. ose era ene ee 8,938.95 
Donations: 4... ERR eRe nie se, Se SE nits 1,668.50 
Received ‘trom, Dukes Endowment-7-eceren een ieee 1,544.00 


: Note: The hospitals at Talladega and Tougaloo are operated as college 
infirmaries only. 
* Three for six weeks. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 


GeorcE L. Capy, Executive Secretary 
Mrs. Mary D. Wuite, Associate Secretary 
Miss HELEN F. Smitu, Project Secretary 


The financial situation of The American Missionary Association 
is not essentially different from that which has happened to all of our 
organizations except perhaps there has been a larger decrease in the 
income from invested funds owing to the passing of the dividends on 
the Aluminum Preferred which came to us from the Charles M. Hall 
Estate. The fact that these will be paid as times improve gives us hope 
for the distant future, but does not in any way solve our present 
problems. 

The receipts from the churches and individuals in the last year up 
to September 30, 1932, were about 16 percent less than the year before. 
These shrinkages, of course, have accounted for the fact that we have 
been compelled seriously to curtail not only the current budget but 
look forward to a more serious readjustment in the year to come. The 
program of economy already compelled us to close one school, the Rio 
Grande School at Albuquerque, New Mexico, leaving 150 or 200 boys 
and girls without any suitable home or a chance for education adequate 
to the demands of life. While there have been problems connected 
with Rio Grande in the past, that was not true when we were compelled 
to abandon it. A most serious reduction has been the taking of $40,000 
from the Maintenance and Repair Fund. This left about $8,000 in 
the budget for repairs on about $3,000,000 of property. This can mean 
only one thing that in the near future we shall be presented with a 
bill for delinquency, and we may revert to the situation of ten years ago 
when umbrellas were put over the heads of our students in bed to keep 
the rain off their faces. These delayed repairs will have to be made 
some day. All salaries were reduced and some sixty-odd positions 
discontinued. 

During the past few months another tornado swept through Puerto 
Rico destroying a number of our church buildings as well as causing 
severe injuries to our properties at Ryder Memorial Hospital and 
Blanche Kellogg Institute. An appeal was sent out to our particular 
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friends from whom we received the sum of $3,758.80. It was quite 
gratifying considering the times. 

We would call your attention to the unusual work performed by 
our Treasurer and the Financial Committee, for you will note the 
Treasurer reports that the market value of our very large investment 
on August 30, 1932, exclusive of all Hall funds as acquired by legacy, 
was 11.3 percent below the cost value recorded and that Mr. Brisbane 
of the Hearst papers said this was a better record than could be made 
by most corporations of today. We are glad to report this to assure 
our friends of the security of their investments in the Association. 
We are glad also to record how often we have been heartened by the 
expressions of loyalty and love for the work from those who have 
heretofore been large contributors but now are compelled to send little 
or nothing. This loyalty is our assurance that when things are better 
we shall receive a more adequate support for the work which they and 
we both love. 

During the past year we have been compelled with very great regret 
to accept the resignations of two of our most faithful workers that 
have been with us for many years. Mrs. Wilcox has rendered an 
unusual service to the work of missions in every field as well as that 
of The American Missionary Association. Her leadership and advice 
among the women of our churches has been always sought and freely 
given. Perhaps there is no person who during these years has con- 
tributed more to the success of the whole missionary program. Mrs. 
Mary D. White has taken her place but combines that office with the 
work of Mrs. Pearsall in the Extension Boards. While not a regular 
official we feel it our duty here to recall, however, the unusually long 
and faithful service of Miss Ella A. Dusinberre who has been in the 
office for 38 years. We feel that a service as faithful as hers should 
receive equal commendation along with that of the officials who from 
time to time retire. | 

In these days of uncertainty projects are effective anchors to hold 
some of our people from drifting entirely loose from missionary in- 
terest. This sentence stood out above all others in a recent letter from 
one of the State Superintendents. Projects, plus the personal interest 
and sense of responsibility which they engender, may be the ballast 
which will keep us from going on the rocks of disaster. A backward 
look over the year shows steady gains in project interest—more 
material sent to state offices, churches and individuals—more use of 
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project information in state papers—more requests for oral presenta- 
tions. Several states have asked for special project material for use in 
state papers. The initiation of “News Flashes” has been one of the 
outstanding developments of the year. These short, newsy items about 
the projects of a given area are mimeographed and sent in required 
quantity to the local Project Secretary for distribution to the churches. 
Each year new project lists are prepared for each conference. The 
Home Board total for 1933 is $1,240,844 of which $252,015 is allocated 
to A. M. A. projects. Preparation for the Project Bulletin; special 
program page of the Young People’s Bulletin; and the Northfield Camp 
paper are regular activities of the year. Seventy-six speaking appoint- 
ments were filled in 1933. The work of the department is not confined 
to project interests solely. Additional activities include leadership of 
the Girls’ Camp at Northfield ; Missionary and Leadership Training in- 
stitutes ; service on missionary tearms, presentation of work to young 
people’s groups, etc. 

The income and expenditure of the Association during this past 
year, together with the income from the churches over a number of 
years, are shown graphically on the following page. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Wi..iAMmM T. Boutt, Treasurer 
Fiscal Year October 1, 1931-September 30, 1932 


The American Missionary Association closed its fiscal year 1931- 
1932 with a deficit of $73,159.97. The deficit would have been more 
than twice as large if emergency reserve funds had not been used. 

Receipts from the churches were 22.5 percent less than anticipated. 

The reduction of the dividend on the 23,874 shares of Aluminum 
Preferred stock (the remaining portion of the securities transferred 
from the estate of Charles M. Hall) accounts for a substantial decrease 
in income from investments. The fact that the Aluminum Preferred 
dividend is cumulative gives hope that when business improves the loss 
of income from this source will be reimbursed to us. It is proposed 
that these cumulative dividends amounting to $53,716.50 on October 1, 
1932, be applied against the deficit. 

The market value of investments as of August 30, 1932 (exclu- 
sive of Hall Fund securities acquired by legacy), was 11.3 percent 
below the cost value. 

The Finance Committee has given unremitting attention to the 
securities in our portfolio in order to maintain its high standard of 
investment. Further information regarding investments or financial 
operations will be gladly furnished on request. 

The American Missionary Association has had acute financial 
problems during the past year, in common with other fiscal institutions. 
Sound policies of administration, however, have proved themselves. 
The shrinkage in value of our investments, we are informed, has been 
less than the average for similar institutions. 

The emergency reserves which we set up in the prosperous years 
largely counteracted the drastic decline in our current receipts. 

Realizing the gravity of the present situation, conservative meas- 
ures have been insistently advocated. This is reflected in the reduction 
of the budget for the fiscal year 1932-1933 in an amount of $110,000. 
As substantial as this reduction is, even more drastic cutting of appro- 
priations is forecast for the new fiscal year. 
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This forecast is in face of the fact that while the demand for 
material goods is so far behind the productive capacity of the factories 
of our country, it remains true that the supply of spiritual goods 
through the hospitals, colleges, schools and churches of The American 
Missionary Association, lags far behind the demand. Furthermore, 
in these days of wavering morale, the work of character-building insti- 
tutions is needed more, not less. 

The following exhibits present in detail the income, expenditures, 
funds and investments of The American Missionary Association: 


Exhibit “A” 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, including the Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibit “B” 
Income and Expenditures for the fiscal year, exclusive of the 
Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibit “C” 
Income and Expenditures of the Daniel Hand Fund for the fiscal 
year. 
Exhibit ‘D” 
Consolidated statement of Income and Expenditures for the fiscal 
year. 
Exhibit “E” 
Endowment Funds received. 
Exhibit “F” 
Summary of receipts for Current Work and Endowment Funds 
Received. 


Exhibit “G” 
Statement of Endowment Funds received —both General and 
Special. 
Exhibit ‘H” 
Itemized list of Trust Funds. 
Exhibit “I” 
Copy of certificates from Auditors and Certified Public Accountant. 
Exhibit “J” 
Statement of Receipts of The American Missionary Association 
since organization (1846). 


Exhibit “A” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


As of September 30, 1932 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 





Sept. 30,1932 Sept. 30,1931 Increase Decrease 

Real Estate, Buildings & Furniture........ $ 3,315,073.95 $ 3,284,013.52 $ 31,060.43 
Cash : 127,046.72 197,546.78 $ 70,500.06 
Railroad & Municipal Bonds 1,868,156.34 1,927,119.07 58,962.73 
Public Utility & Industrial Bonds 2,457,713.61 2,519,904.61 62,191.00 
*Stocks 3,889,904.26 3,992,393.19 102,488.93 
Mortgages 2,490,015.00 2,590,815.00 100,800.00 
Accounts, Notes Receivable & Prepaid Items 58,650.68 124,517.96 65,867.28 
Real Estate & Securities Pending Settlement 116,674.98 119,632.02 2,957.04 
Sundry Assets—Contingent to C. Cc. B.S.... 74,746.89 75,019.12 272.23 

POPAT.« AGSHTS soece sss cele ee $14,397,982.43 $14,830,961.27 $432,978.84 


———— a ee 





SUMMARY OF LIABILITIES 
Bond & Mortgage—Straight College, New 
OTA SLE YE, LEE SG ee $ 100,000.00 $100,000.00 
Funds 
Real Estate, Buildings & Furniture ....... $ 3,215,073.95 $ 3,284,013.52 $ 68,939.57 
Endowment Funds (Including Special)+.... 10,287,866.64 10,510,602.82 222,736.18 
Endowment Funds Pending Settlement..... 1,590.00 TA581-73 9,991.73 
SonditionalGitt Mund) |... ...ciecc sce cas ue es 328,147.99 323,047.99 $ 5,100.00 
Funds assigned for Land, Buildings and 
PRPC IMIEIE aioli cie nals Fe, Sasa ero ele ee 93,283.70 148,243.43 54,959.73 
Trust Funds held for other organizations... 199,723.92 199,723.92 
Reserve Funds: 1932 1931 
American Mission- 
ary Association.$ 73,172.95 $ 541.15 
Contingent Re- 
serve Fund.... 7,403.18 115,630.93 
Sinking Fund..... 12,349.57 31,622.51 
Conditional Gift 
Reserves: 
B30 BS I 8 da 7,016.69 
1932-1933 occ. « 3,833.35 3,833.35 
DO ke EEA lh ardie! eel sca). andhalitass a0ai3 
Legacy Reserves: 
TUS hss 6 Paar ere eee 67,178.31 
1932-1933 ..... 65,398.13 32,754.94 
POSSHLOS 4 a esc, SE OAS AD® ~ Btveet wears 
Sale of Real Estate 
and Buildings. . 1,819.43 1,530.67 
Unexpended Cur- 
rent Funds .... 6,215.36 8,113.59 
rnado Insurance 
i ois PR Sst ats 7,989.43 8,989.43 64,478.69 277,211.57 212,732.88 
Sundry Funds: 1932 1931 
Loan Funds...... $ 2,004.04 $ 2,191.48 
Funds Awaiting 
Assignment 7,220.00 7,220.00 
eee tingent Ade 
bilit O R 
B. aM Braise sae 74,746.89 75,019.12 
Contingent Student 
Loan Account... STAR Oe | rete Stabete: o's 
Puerto Rico Relief ......... 1,816.17 
Property Rentals. 1,667.44 2,723.97 
Sundry Funds.... 1,199.57. 10,641.11 
Suspense Account Siaes aes 
ent Aid Funds - ; 2 2 
Special Relief Fund 130.00 25.00 107,817.54 76,536.29 31,281.25 
PoOtal, UNAS sre sala aes 4 es eee oaiels $14,297,982.43 $14,830,961.27 $532,978.84 
TNOTPAT BUA BUEAITIBS 2 chim sce se $14,397,982.43 $14,830,961.27 $432,978.84 


* iefl equired through legacies; Preferred $3,056,473.00, Common $833,431.26. 
7 i $337,797.40 ; Special $445,758.45; Hall Fund $5,413,996.44; Hand Fund 
$1,542,504.51; Hall Fund Reserve $2,027,450.83; Hand Fund Reserve $2,541.98; Profit on Sales 


of Securities $17,817.03. ae 
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Exhibit “B” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1932 





INCOME 
1931-1932 1930-1931 Increase Decrease 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1931....... $ 541.15 $ 953.68 $ 412.53 
ee ee re on aad be Lon tgs Rise BE Ee $ 35,250.31 
Individuals ......... cesses eee eee eeeeeees 5,111.13 6,675.78 1,564.65 
etal Legacy TRESERVE! paseicicte mien tenants: ah nets 67,178.31 73,096.83 5,918.52 


1931-1932 1930-1931 


Total legacies received $107,665.47 $229,775.68 
Transferred to Reserve 
UNAS rsaneeloehete ats 66,852.63 189,070.09 


Legacies applicable to current year ......... 40,812.84 40,705.59 $ 107.25 


1931-1932 1930-1931 
Conditional Gifts: 


Total gifts matured..$ 1,500.00 $ 13,300.00 
Transferred to Reserve 


SEEN CES So eie2e ave cieteie eveilsiaietonectete sf. 7,666.69 

$ 1,500.00 $ 5,633.31 

1931-1932 Reserve... 7,016.69 8,183.35 
Conditional Gifts applicable to current year.. 8,516.69 13,816.66 5,299.97 


1931-1932 1930-1931 
Income on Investments: 


General Fund ...... $ 94,939.14 $112,774.27 
iSEWU Sabb Saco meas 336,533.78 429,332.31 
ending lok coos actecee leteraca wlbtareye 2,482.38 
———— 431,472.92 544,588.96 113,116.04 
Contributions designated by Contributor ...... 50,717.21 74,795.53 24,078.32 
The Trustees of Talladega College ............ 8,795.63 6,851.04 1,944.59 
TP ULL ELO TES aah en PAINT Si coleas ha ea ee ra oe soar eee toe oetr ee eh eke 128,282.28 143,380.61 15,098.33 
TACO CUT a (a ccarerays cm ete wiser etre ans eteon rere euewioneme te 5,730.00 5,430.00 300.00 
Votes of Administrative Committee applying ac- 
erued income items to expense for current year 21,560.39 4,600.00 16,960.39 
Mincolnm Memorial Offering wee cilonss wh cieiens slo eal arco tee 6,000.00 6,000.00 
TOCQE CUrrent INCOME. ‘a .)e 0.0 ehele ss aie eae $ 923,182.64 $1,110,196.55 $187,013.91 
By vote of Administrative Committee, Octo- 
ber 11, 1932: 
From Contingent Reserve Fund ........... $7 3550005009 yatta csc $35,000.00 
Brome Sinking Mundo. a cnimitoncatialcmeme ies 65500000) Aare 65,000.00 


GRAND DOT ATs arate steieies ce etna siete teens $1,023,723.79 $1,111,150.23 $ 87,426.44 


SOOO ooqososSssSsSsSsasaSow— aaa) 
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EXPENDITURES 
1931-1932 


1931-1932 1930-1931 
Missions Department: 
Cooperative Activities.$ 17,341.12 $ 17,652.19 
Equipment & Repairs.. 69,108.98 68,169.47 
Group Insurance .... 4,014.39 3,619.49 
Missions Dept.—Office. 34,816.99 38,918.03 
Missions—General 


EMIOUE rs chesorete Oe socket oe 552,914.62 540,428.00 
Retiring Salaries .... 36,765.96 31,189.22 
Teachers’ Travel .... 21,749.07 22,789.64 
Insurance 20. csc see 24,690.93 17,000.00 
Trustees of Talladega 
WOMeee a cur finesse ee 8,795.63 6,851.04 
PRITITION Sone eo title «ia cxelewe 128,282.28 143,380.61 
Slater. Fund Js. sean 5,730.00 5,430.00 
NAN Ce ADENATLIIONE Gece ssics «aac is elec cilensayeiete cosh gre 29,746.36 
Promotions Department =... cS.0 ses acces ce eee 47,616.68 
Annuities—Conditional Gifts ................. 21,399.58 
PARI ty cen ——ClOL EY: oor ate oes scare se wis eitine 1,494.47 
Annuity Fund—Lay Workers ...............6+ 5,461.90 
Distribution of Income designated by Donor ... 34,570.57 
Contributions designated by Contributor ...... 50,717.21 
Total current expenditures ........... $1,095,216.74 


Appropriation to Hand Fund Current Account...$ 1,680.00 


1930-1931 


29,528.18 
53,083.98 
20,993.14 

1,360.81 
35,419.75 
74,795.53 


$1,110,609.08 


Total CLPENGALUTES ova s te ce ness $1,096,896.74 $1,110,609.08 
Balance as of September 30, 1932 ............. $ 73,172.95 § 541.15 
GEAINDE EO DANS | ve) cheyeienccaroeette tsyay alapoieievelie.s $1,0238,728.79 $1,111,150.23 


Exhibit “C” 


Increase 


$ 904,209.97 $ 895,427.69 $ 8,782.28 


218.18 
406.44 


133.66 
5,461.90 


$ 1,680.00 
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Decrease 


$ 5,467.30 


849.18 
24,078.32 


$15,392.34 


$18,712.34 
$73,714.10 
$87,426.44 


DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1932 











1931-1932 1930-1931 Increase Decrease 
Credit balance on hand and appropri- 
ated as of September 30, 1931....... $ 28.12 $ 3,512.30 $3,484.18 
INCOME 
Appropriation received from A. M. A...$ 1,680.00 $ 1,600.00 $ 80.00 
Taconie from investments ............- 78,206.33 78,427.09 220.76 
Total income—current ....-...6005 $79,886.33 $80,027.09 $ 140.76 
GRAIN SLO TATE 9) f sets/tielets sais oleae $79,914.45 $838,539.39 $3,624.94 
EXPENDITURES 
MISSIONS—CUFPENT) i) 54.6 ele wiraieielele aise sperele.s $79,901.47 $83,511.27 $3,609.80 
hand of September 30, 
le gO oe Bees cya 12.98 28.12 15.14 
CUBVAINGD AOD UA NG one lotiate iaiccyehet elie!) areyerore $79,914.45 $83,539.39 $3,624.94 


$e 
ee ees 
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Exhibit “D” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1932 


Credit Balance as of September 80, 1981—A. M. A. ................. $ 541.15 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1931—Hand Fund ............... 28.12 
BOC ss ece Sareea jr iereds Otah aH abe wre) Phare helen gt eee Re vab PERS iel ol eta tete te titi ee eke iot siete $ 569.27 
INCOME 
Contributions available for appropriations from: 
CHUL Chesw S", ircts broieie wileusiaer Sey atone ences hs weten coer treet aon ner aistts va $155,005.24 
ENG V UGTA S 5 cried tissal suciioneretet siiere hernia teusirel state! musta epencretens teketensiaie tens 5, LLL.13 
Contributions designated by contributors ............... 50,717.21 
Trustees” of. Dalladega iComere a ie. sic ens ereicia she. oveurtalasielera 8,795.63 - 
—_—— $ 219,629.21 
Income on investments—A. M. A. ....... cece ee ees $431,472.92 
Income on investments—the Daniel Hand Fund ........ 78,206.33 
Accrued income voted by Administrative Committee..... 121,560.39 
——————_ 631,239.64 
Legacies : 
AOS TANG S Do PESCLVET state otelers mia c ele kore Rusia re sceiaale of eile buses ovstane $ 67,178.31 
1931-1932—applicable to current year ............... 40,812.84 
————— 107,991.15 
Conditional gifts matured sicher op Kata aa etn Oe. Meet are tec oteeeetete noes 8,516.69 
PDUTIONS Pec sete estore scr oiesel omicn ci car eeustete rar erce tals sel ale hel eis She mackie 128,282.28 
Slater Sana) 1S oes ievo sete areavelore’ tein eee ole lerste tase ere iota Dee eee 5,730.00 
LOLA CUTTENETANC OME) cesin.s oie svetsiaoisie © Sail als aise 6 eielere $1,101,388.97 
Appropriation to Hand Fund current account by A. M. A. $ 1,680.00 
GRANDS POT AM <2 .akelsroverstay a iskerce teu her srenctearsietere ahem tewieerer & $1,103,638.24 
EXPENDITURES 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Missionary administration, salaries of secretaries and 
BSSOCIAESS Viiesa iva aioe Shaws ake kala ee cake ay stak a ater see neee cae tea $ 16,300.00 
NT OLOPACEAVGLAT. Ktotverete inieisiintahe, mene scetelacateka: cis ish econeveusveiouere eesusuens 2,406.69 
Chicago office, expenses and travel ..........-.eeeeeeaee 1,200.22 
Clorks and: Stenosraphens o2c.)cr sisreeuetaie oie cieros eieidlek late reracs 9,174.80 
Hieldeprintineandssupplies vines ees: aoe cee ee ne 1,318.66 
New York office: pupnlice, postage, etc........ $1,801.49 
FRONG hic Sociovens seen crsts Wacnelesasentie mechs 1,866.60 
— 3,668.09 
Travel——Administrationy cere. elvcoreuslelsre ove /tel clea eceheeleaereverarel ee 748.53 
; ‘ 4 Geo) 
MOUIPMENE ANALLE PAINS scm meralewaseuescdos sears ais oka setae ere tone 69,108.98 
MA BUE AN COs ois cs ietex elec i isitcal al ae vebe ale Pore PA SELES ele Bie ate ne ae 24,690.93 
Group! ANSUTANCE TS - eras sin, wsaceta re Pega ele cers boehes eneIele 1 orekere reer 4,014.39 
Teachers! -ATAVE!L Wve stele, On Nedevete ci lets tcieinTonce ae Ene 21,749.07 
Cooperative work: for MISSIONS’. nc cece een en 17,341.12 
Redving Salaries’. ays ccc iee eee eee ee ee aoe oleard 36,765.96 
PLULLON Sain cvsers eres hoy te ole e oS tae hetenacenT ie eae Icrakemoine evo 128,282.28 


Slater. Mund i. ge cto anchoeioter eine scene eReR ae ners eae eee 5,730.00 
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SOUTHERN FIELD: 
Schools for Colored People 





Florence, Alabama, Burrell Normal School ........... $ 5,061.24 
Fort Davis, Alabama, Cotton Valley School .......... 6,000.00 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln Normal School ............ 16,118.75 
Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College, including build- 

HIPPO SUG Os Ooi eee ory erate Soeiac okels fost ae Teast aosbe' e's ania witye avec tes 103,014.61 
Macon, Georgia, Ballard Normal School .............. 8,590.00 
Thomasville, Georgia, Allen Normal and Ind. School... 9,683.22 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Straight College ............ 46,036.22 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Dillard University (Hospital) 4,800.00 
Tougaloo, Mississippi, Tougaloo College .............. 49,318.20 
Bricks, North Carolina, J. K. Brick Junior College (set 

GUE il OO ume te tetstousiae Maen el e/a ees Gerencavelsre Gieiselersia oS aces 38,536.61 
Secale. North) CarOlna:. slocecse:sisyeecers.ai'so ia) opel vbsvre loge ossrep ere 10,694.14 
PEPOV.  NOLtie CATOMMNEG. aiscslaieie:eisiele ciel e cis lavsiete esgeereie ie ord 500.00 
Charleston, South Carolina, Avery Institute .......... 9,530.00 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Normal School.... 2,000.00 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Hospital ........ 5,095.00 
GRAN OVICW, 1 L GNTMESSEB 5.5 ste. 0, om iarcin oa) fauata des saline hepaievsi ston 187.50 
Memphis, Tennessee, LeMoyne College ............... 24,083.74 
Austin, Texas, Tillotson College .................... 24,847.08 
INGETG MCOUTCHES ) Vo fe i aieie) siess lacs, 2 a0 ae 32,550.96 
PED OU Peet eek epee ated avereie Glance cl ete iouohebaelighh sneleigictis ee longa 2,709.99 
LET IA COLB OTE at UTI ciel cranes ia eter elicits eee oot eLaie is hace aiievene alles 7,400.00 

$406,757.26 
Less Athens, Georgia credit ..............2006. $13.72 
Kines!) Mountain-creqit ic oe). esi oe optiawile wie 20.21 


a 33.93 


$406,723.33 
School for Mountain Whites 


Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Pleasant Hill Academy ..... 22,580.00 


INDIAN FIELD: 


PETRI CGS ia ot oat isi hehe ay oisiats okers) azar eee) senha, scapes. ©, sinleielejeiatn $ 14,988.23 

Santee, Nebraska, Santee Normal School ............ 22,385.00 

PNPGWOOGS,, NOL yIDAICOCAy 4 0. si- 0) els i oe enn ior sere el ele ois) wieliens 9,650.00 
CORTON ATs VEL SSLONIS om aleve i's 'ctis tate. ofve.7e) of.e)a{ «| eiailaygie.fellelenals tolle)nte'ele\ vile 


MEXICAN MISSIONS: 
[EEA O el cyte oa Kiet ttac PAPERS TE ORO cite its eae ROO EEE $ 950.00 
Albuquerque, Rio Grande Institute ............-..... 14,514.13 


PUERTO RICO: 


Church work and social service ..........-.++.-- «+++9 34,055.00 

Educational work—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute 14,194.87 

Medical work—Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital ... 19,599.42 
Total—Department of Missions ........+++-s0005 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Salaries and clerical expenses of Treasury Department. .$ 19,179.15 





GCUPILIES Wo) 5)e sire ls jose 3,835.66 
ee ea 1176.00 
Supplies, postage, telephone, ete. 1,712.82 
Traveling CXPCENSES 2.1.0... cece cere ee eter eter eee eee 1,192.14 
Burniture and AMxtures cc ne ce sic cee ice ve wees oes 407.73 
ERATAILOLA, {LOCOS cc iyele cl aiel elie ialuaioje vies wleliorsiaraieyeile).44eia. se \a)/s/eipus\b)i~ whe 700.00 
Expenses of estateS .....--.- eee eee eect eee rete eeees 1,542.86 


Total—Finance Department ...ccercecccccsevees 


$ 


$ 
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429,303.33 


47,023.23 


2,070.27 


15,464.13 


67,849.29 


904,209.97 


29,746.36 
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PROMOTION DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 





TRE ACONOTEGGTAONQUISE) ais wises ison, ate) « (nile) nile blo fo lo)aiele tel se! © is) siete $ 4,491.36 
PATH DULCE ects se ceoenchousis inne oe ora aa wont ia aveiersushaintenenstauete ysis 3,242.83 
ILG RSS ache Sa. 5. oro cole gonea Oo COO a. OOO SU a OI Dre 438.24 
News Mingland: Office (Set ech herds rae op tie ous ehelmiat er ece nite ete 4,525.00 
ProjeGE"SCCretary. 62 aitere oksrcteieite oilers adore cat's) ofa! wife tatetaleliel mrerteusie ge 1,479.30 
Executive and clerical salarieS ......2...c+sccscsccrene 14,803.00 
Commi issior: On! BMASSIONISE 6 frets otuse to toile fae tata lofls altalfelalot adele intotaeste 14,352.48 
Missionary Education Movement ............e+seeeeeee 129.00 
Annual meeting expense oy ee ewe Mel Stet anskeae te 111.48 
FESPA VOLE i ecsussccoalseete tera shee Teiiets Te carte ite, ostol Dass lap plop ou ones eee: o eferon erent arel 1,505.14 
TRY SS Oey ORR MEE coca tes hee eer NOL any ERRORS CLOONEY DCIS onic 1,071.36 
Supplies, postage, telephone, etc. .............0 eee eeee 1,130.89 
Sy ofet ws) of ii ace ETA Oh Grcinea: Cac tad IO. cH AIG Dew odio Gc or ARO 336.60 
Total—Promotion Department .......0eeeeeceeee 
Annuities—congitionaly Sifts, (iostersaiesc coos «udev: she yste ai eiava/svelarape iateorenene 
Annuity: WUNnd=—Cler eye ig ceteiaelcverats tele ite see ahs)-o (a ain feltotene (elislic le rete ict te otel aie 
Annuity” Pund=—lay i WOPKENS) ilsiccs ccpa teeta ele ve plat em ersimy sete ielmdene arate ide = 
Distribution of income designated by donor 
Contributions designated by contributor ..................000200ee 
Total current expenditures—A. M. A. 2... cescecvecsccsens 


THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


Athens, Alabama, Drinity, “SCHOO! We acaieic cies, 01cirieloe)s svete e Porehe $ 11,503.08 

Fessenden, Florida, Fessenden Academy ............... 15,624.17 

McIntosh, Georgia, Dorchester Academy ...............- 17,006.85 

Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Lincoln Academy ..... 16,112.50 

Capahosic, Virginia, Gloucester Agri. and Ind. School.... 16,188.20 

TEACHETS? atLAVEL © wre kee Dapeienc ws Gooisie etter chal on tuels dev overetens pentane 3,466.67 
Total Current, CLPCNGITUTES: \ o inns cis ccs ne siecle oe es 


fay 0) Aneto RCS tty oF ten Oh feeerre ae Oooo 
Balance as of September 30, 1932, A. M. A. ...........- $ 73,172.95 
Balance as of September 30, 1932, Hand Fund ......... 12.98 

CECA IND STO) EA Seat ace evra elveiel “sei cielo e tora a ee psec ence 

Exhibit “ER” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Received During Year Ended September 30, 1932 
GENERAL: 

Bethig. Ih, SAaNKe ys Vj. 5 'a.ctFuapecassees ee petted Cuore ake soe $. 2,372.25 


DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE. . 652.52 


SPECIAL : 
Receipts: 
For Miss Margaret Miller Memorial for hospital bed—- 
Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico. .$ 750.00 


Montgomery, “Ala bamaia: vtcui pcre eee 97.13 
Dr. Saunders’ Benevolent Bund 200.022.0222 8.0005. 500.48 
Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund ..... Hiconae 299.70 
Charles W. Eliot Building Fund (Palmer Memorial) 282.18 

$ 1,929.4 

Charges: : sek 
Mobile,“ Alabama 5 2:caies acclesielos eran tis eT eee 18,000.00 

SUN TH} SE IER EMG. Che cima asa habe Gan aes 


47,616.68 


21,399.58 
1,494.47 
5,461.90 

34,570.57 

50,717.21 


$1,095,216.74 


$ 79,901.47 


$1,175,118.21 


$ 1,680.00 
$1,176,798.21 
$033 159.97 
$1,103,638.24 
$ 3,024.77 

16,070.51 


$ 13,045.74 


———————$ 
i 
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Exhibit “F” 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
For Year Ended September 30, 1932 


Gre ME ew ON Bae eter tere arrears ae ee ela idba kas $922,682.64 
Daniel Hand Fund, income for current work ........... 79,886.33 
Endowment funds received during year ................ 

LEDIOUSS ei gtahececate Ge TRO Le EC ee 


Exhibit “G”’ 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 
September 30, 1932 











PAU OTINMPIN UNC Yio tes Kept faa ks Wied ok Gre. die acid Odis dicid. wae hae eee $ 14,200.00 
BET WO S54 yy Pete Se ro er ne Ga Ne me 2,740.62 
SATION Ole FLOPS HANG otoi5 jew) seve eters. e rs Wed ae ye Slee wre Salem ale hice 76.81 
CLEA SNCS We we oleiersts 2.505 antl ous Cecio ech Orble ars gas Saleen Seaw ss 200.00 
SCLC amr tte MN Wee stain cl areca speseLel ave aiarsie a dunseiarade we a alee nats 500.00 
PSISTOD ple hapa eae ots Sie. Scie Seale ova Sik deh ois wide d-t cla ae See we eee wks 50.00 
Bite eC AUNCTING WAS cts eco sa we ds re sere Ore ese ave ane esas 1,900.00 
Brater, Mo C.. B; 2,875.00 
Brewer, Mrs. S. N. 1,029.76 
Brooks, Martha A. 1,000.00 
Browne mune for Colored “Peoples... 5.0 ccc eect es cee gee pea eiers 1,000.00 
SFO Wee te MEG SAMS hee sats clea! yeheieve ate, minierv iaterete now hr'c.o e-aieacers 500.00 
ES UME Ma chia Hype er ete e este poe eRe anya tetas, ois aie) av enensinta, Ble owes oh a: wile! arava ane 500.00 
Castle, George Parmlee, Trust Fund .................00% 5,980.00 
CACHE TIS a) eesti alevare eNe tare Gy aro akpre) elie lola sev adarelsratiensirens 261.00 
CO RAEICON PENG Wal Margie ra ae arate. Move ais face adecs cieinun siete -e.olalayeceeteveusus 7,500.00 
CEL SE SS AIN Ee ES ETIRCL ayo coe -c Svald oid aleteln el aralana-e.4 ete we see 500.00 
WOO Waly SRT UTE Oliae Ser cwone te ia! coe fo a eceue co) oe) ae 5 wove ueusvace ss ceck seb (6 @ bee e 13,202.11 
RI CIV EMR aT Aces EUTCL!: Vent soncyelig. Sores spersicsey area ata cere7al lag owas slave 18,000.00 
TEEN OPP Wage ae ek eects eloarc\ vial slay yele) ctietan21 ule 2 # dye Couentinl/arfenanuide tena ldl evoke 1,000.00 
ASU Hee IK ETI OWLING y (Get. cls elem laiet eo. usike uckaueyelege se gee arayeua iai.acle 190.00 
Dich Wo leven Mra b De hen? Beni PPE GING IORI SCORER DICEC CRG Ten earn 10,000.00 
Mdward: MilmanaPserce | Wand oo cree 6 ace cud cicyeye. sss oipiois.e iene. 108,181.65 
AD DATS ERED ECCT ee © Ais. a ce ceiseh sualsoneye: a aicel ela ous Acoas jwcevoluer iets sare ouehe 2,000.00 
HUGE LOD ER Gerri. cece ne arate aie efeiera a aie ain fo Greve, sae eleie tal wielave-wv owe e 200.00 
OLY Cow ANG ne were ihc rsa oa iage ne lige ee oxi p Acer si puslwis- tn: aiesie epost autos 100.00 
EL Dye See er beige tetas avait in aie ate ov oue be iokoenueieYa ce sa leona eee oie ea aus 1,000.00 
Halliday, Millie D. Peis 500.00 
Hamilton, Irenes 1,500.00 
Hamilton, R. R. 1,000.00 
ENAUTVC pL COA Merce Metre p es hoo oe soto lc AW o late e,hialies eile Lea's ws lm uals whe Jou 500.00 
EIASKOUU MADD Ys ers cbc eres coe a) tla wiele elslereteve dia aleceig aula alee le 2,473.50 
PATER sO AT AMMAR ee Le tei sn ate aici el cichic Gi Sinseemee wits, a ledcuelan eons ss 50,000.00 
SE GUNG) syaiite = TR Rea EL ATES sie lel AR eTSCNGIC Cg nciy ROSCA HERR ROR RRC UO Re ae eae 25,366.80 
TSW OEE AEZ OUTING samen te arene Poesia us), « Lnkereday siielle’ os wuieilsleivon Aofewerche veas 5,000.00 
WOOUWSOMs ie DOM dN meme terete celine cctepe: sieie salle 1 dsc ivctic «0s were iere 40,000.00 
ETD ON AGA Sa WAV oie at tele avo falls aise in Te las polls .aliinss ©) de felfe,@ite ere'ionawe easueloreis eve 25,000.00 
GFT AT aera ATIC eres tetctenenc iis Rewer a's tc) Su.cieS o) Sia! salare, ake” 41 va) sacs ish sete etebiar es 100.00 
Ib einen Oe UWA) TO «Se Sa io 0 Uo SOO ao IS APPAR erIG ee Gea ase 1,900.00 
MME CCH TIS ERC Vem oie Lat al ara eeatn: fois seik pehoie as 1e wie wea le lai jose ne ce fensiieliv ioe ieqa:10%s 350.00 
VENTE rites 1) ONE A Clee oon ogey cr atge cs xatayeliacaieireseite “el wile'ip sia cateue rd swe cove’ 556.38 
Ebay ORME AIRC een Hateter esa ce et lane er neve er ofa clare S)avenauenenc eidiele e.acesete 500.00 
ROM ATG esse TEIUIC Lerord are sale iotate lee eye ew eo yus's whe fo. ctw le ole fale raurdisiaheleneiete 500.00 
Morton, Hannah L. 2,500.00 
Nason, Sarah J. ..... : 500.00 
Newton, George L. 5,000.00 
Ordway, Henry C. 2,011.11 
ASC at aie ab cist se to. skewenaiee eerie ale a ole yauelaracrs tc yalelcracdtedees 200.00 
lees. Rh eh Anolon cep oOo bo AiG oO CIE IO Ie eR RG Fr ae 250.00 
CAINE PINCH OZOU PAS fata ro teresa ahavetn,ctsioie: ae) ayeiia! ors ayevarera:Sians?s; ott s 10,000.00 
ERICH ATOR OL) cist ed CORN we atrace crc tay ousirciee te aslo, a0 dat a ae nells: dia taleirey arte. s 1,000.00 
PVICH ANG SOIMs HWW LULA TIDR ET i ar fcerGol'e, ovals seve Gl slelisys ers) oveietancdvedsta<-s4 906 wie 13,269.42 


PERL CIOR rad pled CLINIC zoey arerryelsiciaie ete cvalore ouele a 'el visi aus e:auele aueisia sieeve 10,000.00 


$1,007,523.23 
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$1,002,568.97 
4,954.26 
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Sanford Bena. 5 0 sccieie cele oye cralotelasealetaehts total eiieeetiolivc elle tart iipy ota 1,000.00 
Sankey viBOenia:s Lis cstsists a tse niece, cen ome oropoie ete ste Sahai a pasleyerats 2,372.25 
Smith? s7DimMOthy:. 4... soca woe. ote Fae PRE a ore EAO AN chro MCR et oer s Te 5,000.00 
StI G3 Tee sie oan cs ao: si slley oie sie aliannilednlnlehatesoielole wie alates’ ss(siels 1,926.36 
Stephen Stickney Mountain Fund .......5...00.desscseees 26,587.46 
SOLES NETO A CO As! | 6a ase, v'e ioe nicer ss tetar deonenenel eeice rain ster tente at aselst aT ona ie mo 1,450.69 
MELO tig Le tO Ta FU lage sclahe tev oe: sae cite aetelcet ia ates frate’e sone avar nie tete 101,630.41 
ERT OMI SOU: MIU Wa GVW on conan od atorrats fel allen. pievenaehauares scohairecesenoy enamels sae 500.00 
MOWNen ayia WAL hen cuecavinoeccatels ade tarstaeteuelter Meiers oie, ne taPpr anata Gunes late 16, ee 04 
AERA ATE GETTY Ci Ramm 5 Sik SO AS TS Ps A Sigiisam uta ruc p aed Chic wees oe 00.00 
Vere PION SIVLANE EY Teter wy, sae cuir dears lonaraeeen oumiedet ences cs ena Parianona suet aince Ly eee: 00 
IWVOLIS i GOO: MEL Tice reren claret «ep ot she 0 Gumtehets dem Rie anew elee Nae Tae ekenetaiee ae 1,000.00 
WV OTE WOOLEN: AG arapat sta. shai enonetane ahene ie nein tareiteracan ace crouse aciee "si aviel aaetane tas 950.00 
SVE LOE TULIZ AUD OU » EL. s.0:5, ors ieienece ene ovecnehie en olets Saureat oly tere Gilera nce soem eerie 1,000.00 
WV bey SAMUS essai set wave sores ave tavalreletrone te esse vecelvcesete ei eee nvere whensiene 3,000.00 
Waitin sy Arty yan ochive.cnateisie net ious ete eieke cuelacahe co todtha pe oxo stetoiattala 3,000.00 
IWATA SS CS USAID cM Bietiaeaccreoresesesesenisbene Otero eee at omen ena ineh ai oer 1a fells 3,003.92 
WAIT amiss “ACA GIS VV INE aiciesar cis oles cletetoransoe tol ni tices apieusmniee isi cn 1,018.93 
Williams; Sr Mi :©s: ete Pee tiaigameetotereecnh oie aetatadale aero fi 500.00 
Austin, Texas: 

BCS MS Maren Aoreies,cut sjeetols, stoetere Olen cuettee lererareteieies otal viteiees 2,000.00 
Bricks, North Carolina: 

RCo UM eM aml ialtoatietasoreisrofers raifelsteeenrde er trots elle eeeledetelete tens 2,000.00 

Je JS. Brick (SCnool SOUnd |i NiGretnatelcistete clape sate terete oseie teeters 142,469.28 
Cotton Valley, Alabama: 

BCS MES MEP ER ei Baie iote:forelchs states acne eye retile nly va Censhaleits, oforanetenutetere 2,000.00 
Fessenden, Florida: 

SL SNE NEA UT yacty: dacs ata neve ote cnls ola, Yo nae, ola enadw. Gal ei eter eee tens 2,000.00 
Grand View, Tennessee: 

wT ey B3c.8 WDICKID BODY aieseehevadonis soled wel bun tale Blare Aeeh beanie atevever sie tes 1,900.00 
Humacao, Porto Rico, Hospital: 

LH ME Soar Soy 8 CPR ime AER Choe Sa CTE NO YS ReeCHOR COCA OURCRO ICA CEA AEE 1,000.00 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina: 

© CSO SEAT CRIA icles ole sis sda tts fe oT eT omnia ce neice da] oie aye enieeereaee a 2,000.00 
Marion, Alabama : 

ZC: Marr t ira eae end tote Aye ltaie alias vaste bo,re sails le Fela steve ter ene ekeay 2,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia: 

*C. M. Martin Riis relieve vakGnaseresel Wea toe y Stole ketene as Tollecrie vemetadette: eitetete 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee : 

Seas SIMD ANTLIN cis cal a vallairs, oes, Seale Loe peruite io eee i acon love late ae: wean ie terereis 2,000.00 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

SETATAIMNONG eae ave: «/nileite oite Meese sn eee ieta eae eee meee eIRte 5,000.00 

RO gt: UIRO Aiens ee aiicl cia ck alana, a avere vers he, Aiary eraie averted a etece aoe 5,000.00 

Bio CEST IUU ce aete i aic.tebw o's in til'orase fale Op SPRMa ras aoe ohare al brs eae oe 4,074.45 

PULOWAT AU CARCST MO bla. sree ares etalls tol locecn te tle Sila ee ene erate teens 500.00 

PO EMEC UNE Atte tesavctic 4 toaiavetele’ otoyesene, 3 Wile eG 6 la lee tao eee 2,000.00 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 

BINT AS LEOLIO EN ei cian vleiertay Sete AG 8, ras ses oko Sanya nee le ea hale anon ane 5,000.00 

Be ry NDSUPERTIIRD cocon oa Seb Siar SuaveLral Ais) Bia tnalicha eens APO Dene isosteale 2,000.00 

MEST OGG RESIN. acy cte ea 1o.50 eRe eae ee OEE Ean EOE Se 950.00 

*Coorze I SWiASh DUP ciate sith nierceank ore eine ee OE een 497.61 
Santee, Nebraska: 

POO MES DINE AY CLINE stn cys ra rede peusityanhe acer UES ae, Bee ROR Forno me 2,000.00 
Santurce, Puerto Rico: 

RC sa VE ANDER DRED Oe eae Gace catareinn Stel eravednr-areibuokernoTeac athe eto aCe 2,000.00 
Talladega, Alabama: 

*De Forest 20,000.00 

*Endowment 42,319.87 

*Beecher “Memoria... ciases cee Meas SRR eee eae 14,700.86 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 

*Seorso aL. eM WiSSH DULY, «wis snelare tales rele cuchar tesa ale Giese eeIee Ie 530.11 

BGlS ORY SIMA CIn ios, etenamner ane imate ienent tool eae ee er ee ea 2,000.00 

FREW Bi  BIOMBG atace, aitusin ceteris Sontanere aia ene STONE Tea eee ee ee 1,000.00 

Total Hndowment Wunds—General ............000. $ 837,797.40 


s ee aes reports to show these funds as transferred to Endowments 
pecia 


Eighty-sixth Annual Report 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 


September 30, 1932 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 


PAAR Le POT eersy eee se cet ae wo ee ects 
Austin Texas: 
Milliong Moblar Mund oot ose ies cc kvloe bans 
¢Building Maintenance Fund ............... 
Capahosic, Virginia: 
Holmes Memorial for Music Room ......... 
Demorest, Georgia: 
CMe Mart intrest eee cic hoa a wieelc $ 2,000.00 
IMO wIMENnt PNG ge ee INE oS iS ners 18,000.00 
Million Dollan Mnd=-.5 Ss ee oe ml roe cues 332.04 
RATIO Vantin cee arene a 8 uk 20,000.00 


Donations fer General Endowment after Life 
Interests : 


Carter, W. S., for Dora B. Carter ........ $ 10,000.00 
Edward L. Clarke Estate for G. M. Clarke. 3,900.00 
Cook, CANT a WK. als pitesec eg NG win ho tered 200.00 
Curtis *C) hirand Mary W2" 4c sss ocelot a. 1,000.00 
Gace ARNO Dn 1s sis oa atete re We Cul clea dee 500.00 
GODnare ce ster any Oe Dp tt. ook eee ee 500.00 
CAD S Ol TA VAG wen aha eos, cus erak Sane oe aes 1,000.00 
TAZ eri OWIRC™ Ca crcle a cleie eo Se cheae te i lal 2,558.25 
TINT ON AIDS VER 5 este yc sciaiecte es eee a oncaeid 1,000.00 
UU erty a WWin doe We) oc cues ee Btn ecto waste cite 1,000.00 
LUNE UNV SISGNO Pee cctiz here oo teee.e ee oe ose 2,000.00 
Johnston; hlizabeth: “Av "Sac28 sess wc as es a0 500.00 
WVtROUe sy MA ioe eure Gis A ctl sits gg, sedans 1,000.00 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. Sumner G. .......... 500.00 

Greenwood, South Carolina: 
Sep OMe TROD ne ay ication ate ar AMA Tei nirok shod athena 

Gregory Funds: 
Books for Mountain Whites ............... $ 16,479.96 
Books for Colored People ................. 15,000.00 

ASA VW. ISONneYy: PING — si. ciccteleate ss Mio a duel cee 


McIntosh, Georgia: 
Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ... 





Wee Bi Merrill nnd -i2.ctece's eee ee ave 
Marion: (Ada bamay Ph iiisice s sisceidid cls + o sls cus eve ee eiene 
Montgomery, Alabama: 
Estate of MHmily’ Howland: o2......s806 cea 
Straight College: 
APEC SEG Od EY 15 HEED ciate incr aria eM Fart PR RR RCRD $ 200.00 
Mibtone Dolla re Haid esc cats slo teloe eters ie teeeiets 463.92 
Straight ‘Scholarships  «.oi.<.c5 sccsie © sie eres ore 2,938.39 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 
De oarmbart. Scholarships .)..5 3.00068 sens $ 10,000.00 
PEIN: NV s/o EROCORC) SOTIZOS, Js, se's7s6 0 ns 0.5) s a aap ee 100.00 
Blizabeth P. Presey Scholarship .......... 500.00 
Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........... 1,000.00 


Estate of Olga Crittenden, “The Mary L. 
Laubengayer Scholarship Fund for Moun- 


BULGE WALI eater eo ccere eae esta lovers oral eve, bis. atvvice 9,500.00 
Mrs. P. N. Livermore Scholarship ......... 1,981.43 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund .............. 
Santee, Nebraska: 
Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........... 1,000.00 


Santurce, Puerto Rico: 
Blanche Kellogg Institute Scholarship ..... 

Sedalia, North Carolina: 
Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund...$ 6,219.84 
Charles William Eliot Building Fund...... 5,856.12 


$ 1,000.00 
13.36 
$135,022.50 


255.57 


40,332.04 


25,658.25 
2,288.00 


31,479.96 
25,000.00 
1,000.00 
21,400.00 
265.50 


6,750.00 


3,602.31 


23,081.43 
10,386.78 
1,000.00 


300.00 


12,075.96 
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Talladega, Alabama: 

Andrews Theological Hall ............+..-. $ 505.22 

Barnes Memorial School Scholarship ...... 100.00 

AUG EH a gel) DP Dols Vexe\e Beenie om Caio Hpkbae cl obcne gece 5,000.00 

Stone Theological Scholarship ............ 1,000.00 

H. W. Lincoln Scholarship ...............- 1,000.00 

IM Wg AeA CLIED WS niility resin .G dons cau orkcid os 245.25 

Graves Theological Scholarship ........... 5,000.00 

J. and L.. K. Wood Scholarship ........... 1,000.00 

CoB. Rice VScholarsbipy viz sss. etereceistedele susie air 440.00 

EG Ranney. Wun eo isceye si overejsraie aeialeloeuers ac 20,000.00 

Stident PAY eeers svemieretevae cine tenrsteestcinitee enetenecs 20.75 

William Belden Scholarship .............. 1,000.00 

Luke Memorial Scholarship .............-. 434.26 

Carrol Cutler Theological School .......... 500.00 

Male: Gibrary. SEUNG 6s sicteretews iets ts chew lelsne mie top 524.83 

Swadhams Buna coi tic mre tetatakeneinieeeeteasndtereitete ies 1,000.00 

CooM. BaxtersStudent Add). ccc. 1<.cce ohets coopers 1,000.00 

WuoniCe ERs ARE OL el ie reveterohacetencWarenencusistersarrsie7e.e1 1,000.00 

Goodnow. -Hospital, x csisthyerieve loys wisiecs iel'sers's a1 7,000.00 

Mary E. Wilcox Scholarship .............. 1,000.00 

Mrs. R. M. Tenney Scholarship ........... 1,000.00 

DA} Browne Scholarship fir eerie ae 709.25 $ 49,479.56 
Testaments and Bibles: 

BAC Oy RELA G Ihe ent ena eletatevetetl cottons lecetalevansy enous 475.00 
Theological Scholarships: 

Walliamn Jy SEONG Y. UNG ita fe co clecere oie Jone re $ 5,053.31 

ALCER DUTY MUTI d coctcieiel de tentisteensvereveuerel stele oneier= 5,000.00 

Fifot obey etonente VENtOle a maeMeeean en cericen Ors OOo OOS 1,000.00 11,053.31 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 

Wi OME, GMO POC ye ic. i atete iets renetenaherlol of elsbale sexe te veice $ 12,000.000 

EO Gs Upson: Scholarships s iorcccccye svc. e wretete seis 2,000.00 

Margaret Upson Scholarship ............. 4,760.00 

Sarah Av CDiGkey orice sieve ace, cies aierpvencye. bin levedone ke 12,000.00 

Plizabeth. E> Baldwin“. .t.reere se cc sas oer wlenetens 904.91 

Million Dollar Hund: +c. 2 os) ateberstecayee ss ities 132.01 

TS CAS Wildera Furi so seeic cid octets <feseotalrusticleness 2,500.00 

25 tad Sia © thas Obst 0 Wee eprioes Ri adv es ore NCe enon RRS 108.14 

BLOM. PERV Aes UEOUIT OE ye) ota face cia wea eyo ete) otetnsebepelion velit De OLege 

Mrs: Nelsom “POmMeroy ©. ic. cs ecieis es oe alee leawre 5,000.00 

Helen 2P, (Campe und ioc. te. oie cielo ecare cohol eteione 500.00 41,666.79 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 

Plannah iors Pacts HUN ie ss, ar Warcleraierecaceeelaeietese $ 100.00 

PItlshaAnAe Warners WN sic orele) saci oi cle arebesasiess 1,000.00 

COMPORE WWiARGT Foe ciao scars era ape lavereieivasve tote whee ¢ 225.00 1,325.00 

Total Endowment Funds—Special ........cccccccccccccevccce 4 -45 
Charles (M2 Hallo Hind ow men tend ey -verer eels) suelo) elie ayes crea ene ger 
Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People .................. 1,542,504.51 
Total EB adow ment: HUnds: or. bam cro sista ete cose secietn ecu oe ae $8,240,056.80 








7 Subsequent reports to show this fund as transferred to Endowments General. 


Eighty-sixth Annual Report 


Exhibit “H” 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1932 


Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 


GFA VES Ed breaiey-2 HA semevoreisier a st aie cranctio eis avolevollereisiniene sete shivitette he $ 5,000.00 
PRUET eda el OE OA Vg e URINE oho sl ota fa veria tel boa oletauereccue tai! suonscarel avis 5,000.00 
Hastines Scholarship Wun so ois cakes ele calers sors See tae bee ke 1,000.00 
Berea College Endowment Fund: 
PETC SAR os UOT ATV EU REED Charo as ray aires cetres oflsttel's’ 00: tie) wie seo selbalcol 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
Theological Department 9 -..3) 6.2 a ics cissisins wide es as ee ses $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spofford and John Servis 
Ewell for Theological Department ................... 1,000.00 
OF CIC Ey SU CUSED EIN 2 gis tose misvioloieae) s: Se cin lvl ie, 6 sis,8: 0's tere 
Missions in Africa Endowment Funds: 
POR RET eNom TO PEG Rae ces easy HER REE OOO OION ACL ERC OER TECECEOA Lee eae a $ 96,723.92 
PRD Aved Nd Os bay=g Core ADR Obes Y 8 om ico Cr Omi ce an OUI Dic a acho 35,000.00 
SUSanwdee VWNItAKer CEFUSE HOUT | oaresc.le svsyarciecs < c16/s/e = 60 0 sisieie 
POUL CETUS Ge OS. ajitcieiare oioial ato! ais) si ebsyase' se) ais) ele ae) 5's (0l.a0 
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$ 11,000.00 


5,000.00 


41,000.00 
10,000.00 


131,723.92 
1,000.00 
$199,723.92 


a 
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Eahibit “I” 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


. 


CHESTER PCHIZD 
New York, N. Y. Certified Public Accountant Waterbury, Conn. 
Chrysler Building 174 Grand Street 


SAMUEL F. BEARDSLEY, Eso., 


The American Missionary Association, 
Joun F. Tenney, Esq., 


Auditors of Accounts and Securities of 
i Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have audited the accounts of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion for the year ended September 30, 1932, and hereby certify that 
the Statement of Income and Expenditures of the Current and Hand 


Funds amounting to 


Income E.vpenditures 
Current siting tare ek Gos were ee $ 923,182.64 $1,096,896.74 
Haga Paid oo iasico7.4 oo eeepc teers 79,886.33 79,901.47 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the depositories, the securities and deeds of Real Estate 
belonging to the Society consisting of securities with a book value of 
Ten Million Seven Hundred and Seven Thousand Four Hundred and 
Twenty-four Dollars and Twenty-one Cents ($10,707,424.21), and of 
Real Estate with a book value of One Hundred Fifteen Thousand 
Thirty-nine Dollars and Ninety-eight Cents ($115,039.98), and have 
counted or verified by direct correspondence with the depositories the 
cash balance at September 30, 1932, amounting to One Hundred 
Twenty-seven Thousand Forty-six Dollars and Seventy-two Cents 
($127,046.72). 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER P. CuILp, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


New York, October 28, 1932. 


Exhibit “J” 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Years 

1. 1846-47 
2. 1847-48 
3. 1848-49 
4. 1849-50 
5. 1850-51 
6. 1851-52 
7. 1852-53 
8. 1853-54 
9. 1854-55 
10. 1855-56 
11. 1856-57 
12. 1857-58 
13. 1858-59 
14. 1859-60 
15. 1860-61 
16. 1861-62 
17. 1862-63 
18, 1863-64 
19. 1864-65 
20. 1865-66 
21. 1866-67 
22. 1867-68 
23. 1868-69 
24. 1869-70 
25. 1870-71 
26. 1871-72 
27. 1872-73 
28. 1873-74 
29. 1874-75 
30. 1875-76 
31. 1876-77 
32. 1877-78 
33. 1878-79 
34. 1879-80 
35. 1880-81 
36. 1881-82 
37. 1882-83 
38. 1883-84 
39. 1884-85 
40. 1885-86 
41. 1886-87 
42. 1887-88 
43. 1888-89 
43. 1888-89 
44, 1889-90 
45. 1890-91 
46. 1891-92 
47. 1892-93 
48. 1893-94 
49. 1894-95 
50. 1895-96 
50. 1895-96 
51. 1896-97 
51. 1896-97 
52. 1897-98 
53. 1898-99 
58. 1898-99 
54. 1899-00 
55. 1900-01 
56. 1901-02 
56. 1901-02 
57. 1902-03 
58. 1903-04 
59. 1904-05 
60. 1905-06 
61. 1906-07 
62. 1907-08 


(Organized September 3, 1846) 


Current 
Receipts 


$ 11,328.27 
17,095.74 
21,982.96 
25,159.56 
34,535.47 
30,826.29 
41,695.14 
47,693.82 
53,273.00 
49,818.50 
47,190.97 
39,743.56 
50,511.76 
64,474.08 
47,828.92 
47,062.60 
57,404.68 
95,395.83 
134,181.18 
253,045.98 
248,044.63 
268,908.13 
312,016.96 
300,563.90 
277,948.51 
242,553.23 
275,101.48 
278,695.84 

7195,123.00 
184,062.15 
209,695.26 
195,601.65 
215,431.17 
187,480.02 
243,795.23 
297,584.45 
312,567.29 
287,594.19 
290,894.06 
335,704.20 
306,761.31 
320,953.42 
376,216.88 

Daniel Hand 

Fund 
408,038.87 
428,885.41 
429,949.37 
340,727.94 
340,469.80 
307,547.16 
340,798.65 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
329,440.04 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


n 
327,487.34 
296,976.82 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 
335,779.63 
351,750.20 
368,819.50 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 


un 
336,601.89 
325,478.38 
342,172.22 
423,627.21 
417,738.69 
387,728.81 


Grand 
Totals 


*$ 334,452.59 
304,094.13 
366,212.75 
420,769.03 
366,824.82 
329,938.93 
345,277.03 
349,914.96 
273,533.22 
264,709.03 
306,099.95 
257,092.75 
334,450.67 
290,101.81 
529,046.23 
510,113.94 
474,409.14 
407,831.70 
419,813.17 
466,353.71 
426,589.02 
414,196.16 

$413,716.59 


1,000,894.25 
442,725.73 
482,419.21 
482,670.54 
395,037.72 
404,779.26 
357,631.90 
409,879.09 


305,025.00 
401,371.08 


500.00 
396,171.53 
370,963.44 


95,000.00 
398,632.95 
420,056.17 
449,850.84 


14,440.00 
433,294.91 
481,955.76 
498,636.98 
499,761.17 
555,281.91 
469,873.84 


62. 


63. 
64, 
64. 


65. 
65. 


66. 
66. 


67. 
67. 


68. 
68. 


Years 
1907-08 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1909-10 


1910-11 
1910-11 


1911-12 
1911-12 


1912-13 
1912-13 


1913-14 
1913-14 


1914-15 
1914-15 


1914-15 


1915-16 
1915-16 


1916-17 
1916-17 


1917-18 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1918-19 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1923-24 


1924-25 
1924-25 


1925-26 
1925-26 


1925-26 


1926-27 
1926-27 


1927-28 
1927-28 


1928-29 
1928-29 


1929-30 
1929-30 


1930-31 
1930-31 


1931-32 
1931-32 


Current 
Receipts 


Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
447,903.43 
384,358.95 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 


un 
412,685.06 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
432,681.15 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
441,551.15 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
439,518.92 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
401,517.93 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
The Edwin Mil- 
man Pierce 
Fund and 
Reserve 
420,233.96 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
498,163.94 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
634,994.62 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
642,957.21 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


‘un 
695,549.50 
846,239.99 
807,839.56 
814,881.39 
804,220.77 

Daniel Hand 
Fund 
799,522.63 

pene Hand 


und 
1,107,242.06 
Charles M. 
Hall Fund 
and Re- 
serve 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,217,048.67 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,326,040.10 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


un 
1,283,919.89 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,184,579.32 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,190,223.64 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 
1,002,568.97 
Daniel Hand 
Fund 


Grand 
Totals 


50,000.00 
545,540.96 
509,722.67 


14,211.42 
493,184.27 


125.13 
517,508.63 


26,405.87 
552,153.20 


5,104.00 
521,539.97 


150.00 
505,267.03 


110.00 


107,286.09 
501,772.74 


9,573.54 
652,247.88 


7,975.00 
856,622.96 


237.50 
779,477.53 

222.75 
788,832.18 
947,799.39 
933,324.60 
932,404.02 
907,629.56 


235.02 
908,113.88 


242.58 
1,254,067.77 


5,170,457.94 
204.37 
1,376,825.53 
859.74 
1,634,047.18 
204.14 
1,351,766.15 
216.40 
1,511,789.32 


see eee 


1,007,523.23 
652.52 


*The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and other sources for lands, buildings, etc., for institutions founded or fostered by 
The American Missionary Association. 

;Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. : 

tFrom this date the grand total does not include the items specified above, but 
does contain the income from The Daniel Hand Fund, The Edwin Milman Pierce 


Fund, The Charles M. 


Hall Endowment Fund, and Endowment money. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Why It Was During the first half of the nineteenth century there 
Founded had been a growing moral conviction in the Congrega- 
tional churches against slavery. Lyman Beecher and 
Leonard Bacon, the Oberlin Community and such pioneers as John G. 
Fee in Kentucky and Oliver Emerson in Iowa were leaders in the 
development of public opinion. But the mission boards then in existence 
were not ready to take a position of unequivocal opposition to slavery. 
Then occurred the dramatic capture of the Amistad by its cargo 
of slaves and the subsequent trial of the forty-four Negroes before 
the courts of Connecticut and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The attention of the nation was aroused, and many eminent ministers 
and laymen, including the Tappans of New York, were enlisted in their 
defense. John Quincy Adams appeared for them before the Supreme 
Court. When they were set free, their friends undertook to repatriate 
the homeless and helpless Negroes to their homes in West Africa and 
to begin missionary work for them. Several were educated in this 
country and eventually went back as missionaries to their own people. 
When no missionary board would assume responsibility, the Union Mis- 
sionary Society was founded, and later merged with another foreign 
society and a home society to form The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, organized in September, 1846, “to send the Gospel to those por- 
tions of our own and other countries which are destitute of it or which 
present open and urgent fields of effort.” 


How It Began = The purpose of the founders was “the propagation 
Its Work of a pure and free Christianity,” and they set upon 
the Association an ineradicable stamp of sincerity 
and consistency in maintaining all the social implications of the Gospel. 
The Association took over the mission established in West Africa by 
the Amistad Committee, also work in Jamaica and among the Ojibway 
Indians in Minnesota. Later they added a mission in Siam, assisted a 
missionary in Hawaii, began work for Chinese in California, for Negro 
refugees in Canada and established a Home Department to assist pioneer 
home missionaries “who wished to bear clear testimony against slavery.” 
The Association gave a positive Christian expression to the moral 
earnestness of many who were dissatisfied with the older organizations. 
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Professor George Whipple of Oberlin, representing the strong mis- 
sionary spirit of that anti-slavery community, was for thirty years 
secretary of the Association. For many years Oberlin furnished most 
of its missionaries. In 1857 the Avery legacy for Christian work in 
Africa of one hundred thousand dollars, was entrusted to the Associa- 
tion, at that time a large and unique evidence of confidence in its spirit 
and its work. 


Finding Its The testimony of the Association’s one hundred 
Great Mission and twelve ministers in home mission fields, fifteen 

of them in Kansas and slave states, helped mate- 
rially to bring on that “irrepressible conflict”? which made possible a 
work among the Negroes in the South for which the Association seemed 
to have been providentially prepared. The call for teachers to go 
South in the wake of the Union armies aroused a missionary devotion 
rarely equalled in the history of Christian missions. Within ten years 
the Association sent a total of three thousand four hundred and seventy 
Christian volunteers to its newly-opened schools and churches for the 
freedmen, five hundred and thirty-two being in service in the year 1868. 
Previously it had aided only fifty-nine missionaries in its foreign mis- 
sions and about one hundred in the United States. 

In the fall of 1861 the A. M. A. established its first school among 
Negroes who had sought refuge under the national flag at Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, near the spot where the first slave ship landed its 
cargo on the continent, two hundred and forty years before. This 
school developed into Hampton Institute. Soon thereafter the Asso- 
ciation was carrying on work for the freedmen in seventeen southern 
or border states. The Freedmen’s Bureau, created by Congress in 
1865, recognized The American Missionary Association and one other 
temporary organization as the two central institutions in the freedmen’s 
work. General O. O. Howard, the great head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was closely associated with the Association, and General Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, in command of the military camp at Nashville, set aside 
government buildings for the beginning of Fisk University. 


Specialization Having found its supreme task the Association from 
and Leadership this time specialized in the field of Negro education 

and developed that pioneer and constructive leader- 
ship in extent and in method which has ever since distinguished its 
work. From the beginning, however, the Association recognized that 
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moral and spiritual culture was the great need of the freedmen, not 
simply academic education. It sought to preach the Gospel to them by 
the evangelical teacher in the schools as well as in the churches. 
Beginning with a large number of elementary schools (in three 
hundred and forty-three places in the South) teacher training was 
constantly emphasized. In 1869 three hundred colored teachers were 
prepared for work among their own people in those schools which 
were under the Western Department of the Association. Ever since 
the A. M. A. schools have been one of the main sources for educa- 
tional leaders of the Negro race. One entire graduating class in Tal- 
ladega College were at once offered positions in the public schools of 
North Carolina. The recent survey of Negro colleges by the United 
States Bureau of Education mentions the high standards of work done 
in A. M. A. colleges. The major emphasis of the Association has 
always been laid upon cultural and professional education, though it 
first introduced that industrial training for the Negro which was 
popularized through the work at Hampton Institute. Agriculture and 
household work for students also have been the rule in all its schools. 


Development of By 1870 the states of the South had begun taking 
Responsibility | over the elementary schools founded by the Asso- 

ciation, and since that time there has been a steady 
assumption of responsibility for elementary Negro education by the 
public schools and the educated Negroes. The awakening demand for 
better public educational facilities for both white and black, stimulated 
by the outstanding character and results of A. M. A. schools for both 
races, has resulted in transfer of many of these schools to local agencies 
or in the establishment of codperative relations for their support. In 
1872 the Association conducted seven chartered institutions for higher 
education of the Negro; Hampton, made famous by General Armstrong, 
Berea, established by Fee and Rogers, Fisk, where Cravath did such 
a notable work, Talladega, where De Forest laid great foundations, 
Atlanta, Tougaloo and Straight. At that time, these were the only 
institutions for Negroes in the South that had regular college classes. 
The Association aided the Theological Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, and conducted four other theological training classes. It had 
nineteen normal schools and sixty-five elementary schools with northern 
teachers, besides a large number of schools taught by pupils of A. M. A. 
schools, to which the just-emancipated Negroes were contributing thirty- 
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four thousand dollars a year. Most of the elementary schools have now 
been dropped or transferred and the Association plans to build up col- 
leges, junior colleges and secondary schools. 


Self Help Tuitions and fees from students in schools of the Asso- 

ciation have now reached a total of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, in addition to payments for board, room and 
laundry. An alumni secretary is at work among A. M. A. graduates 
in all parts of the country. Substantial gifts have been made by them 
for special building projects in the various institutions. Of the eighteen 
schools for Negroes now receiving aid from the Association, ten are 
under Negro leadership. 


Church Work In connection with its educational institutions the 
Among Negroes _ Association began to establish churches for Negroes 

intended to be models of true church life. The 
educated Negro required a better-trained ministry, and all the schools 
have directed their students toward Christian service and helped in 
training for that end. In recent years these churches among the Negroes 
have acquired a large measure of denominational consciousness and 
are pressing forward in full participation with all methods and objec- 
tives of the Congregational fellowship. They have been pioneers in 
establishing institutional work and other social-service activities. They 
have sent their own missionaries to Africa to work in conjunction with 
the American Board. Several of these churches in larger cities of the 
South are self-supporting. 


Recognition This distinctive and appealing work among Negroes 
and Support undertaken by the Association was promptly recog- 
nized by the Congregational churches at a National 
Council held in Boston in 1865 in which the Association was designated 
as their official agency and an appeal issued for $250,000. Under the 
inspiration of this new crusade the resources of the Association, which 
were only forty-seven thousand dollars in 1861, rose to four hundred 
and twenty-one thousand dollars in 1870. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars asked for by the National Council in 1865 was over- 
subscribed the following year. 
The Association’s consistent and effective championship of a full 
educational opportunity for the Negro has won the confidence of many 
givers and of the educational foundations, and it has been entrusted 
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with large resources by those who have approved its work. When 
Daniel Hand began giving to the Association in 1898 amounts that 
eventually reached a million and one-half dollars, it was a most impres- 
sive evidence of confidence in the nature and effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation’s work, one of the largest gifts up to that time ever made to 
home missions. But it was to be exceeded twenty years later by the 
spectacular gift from the Charles M. Hall Estate which totaled con- 
siderably over five million dollars. The present assets of the Associa- 
tion are over thirteen million dollars, three millions in its real estate 
and buildings and over ten millions in endowments and conditional gift 
funds. The Daniel Hand Fund is reserved as permanent endowment, 
the income to be used for Negro education only. The interest from the 
Hall Legacy enabled the Association to increase the very low scale of 
payment to its teachers, and also to compensate in some measure for the 
still inadequate salaries by group insurance and small retiring allowances 
to those who have spent many years in missionary service. Nevertheless 
income from these endowments does little more than cover increased 
living costs for the workers and the extra expense of higher education 
in the Negro colleges. The General Education Board and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund have recently put their stamp of approval on the 
work of the Association by making substantial conditional gifts toward 
the support of some of these colleges, half a million dollars toward a 
permanent endowment of Talladega. 

The regular contributions from the churches and the moral power 
of their intelligent backing have, however, always been the main depend- 
ence of the Association for its current work. Whatever permanent 
endowments for the larger institutions are provided a steady pushing 
of the “crusade of brotherhood” in all fields of the Association will 
depend upon the continued support of the churches. 


The Indians — The foreign missions of the Association and the home 

missionary churches in the Middle West were trans- 
ferred to other boards as the work among the Negroes developed. The 
Association did not, however, neglect other phases of its work among 
unprivileged races in America. The work among Indians in Minnesota 
was continued until 1859, and in Michigan until 1868, but finally given 
up due to great discouragement with the results. The Federal Govern- 
ment was just beginning to accept responsibility for the Indians, and 
recognized the value of the missionaries as agents for civilization among 
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them. In 1870, President Grant ‘“‘asked the benevolent and Christian 
people of the country to give him missionaries and teachers as substitutes 
for the old agents and speculators.” He declared his “steadfast purpose 
to adhere to the experiment of giving the work of protecting and civiliz- 
ing the Indians into the control of the religious societies of the country.” 
The Association was the first to accept this new opportunity. Eight 
missionaries of the Association were commissioned by the Government 
as Indian agents in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, at Fort Bert- 
hold, North Dakota, and among the Skokomish Indians of Washington 
Territory. Much was hoped from the ‘Peace Policy” toward the 
Indians through this codperation between the Government and the mis- 
sions. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs said in 1874: “More has 
been done for the Indian within the past year than for any ten previous 
years.” But the experiment proved not wholly satisfactory, and the 
Association stressed its distinctive religious approach to the Indian. 
Soon after, in 1882, the American Board transferred its Dakota mis- 
sion (with those noble pioneers, the Riggs family and Charles L. Hall) 
to the care of the Association, and this well-established educational 
~ and church work has resulted in permanent and extensive advance of 
the Indians. Santee Normal has become one of the most important 
Indian mission schools. Later work was undertaken on the Standing 
Rock and Rosebud Agencies in South Dakota, at the Crow Agency 
in Montana and at Fort Bidwell in Northern California. 


In the A mission among Eskimos at the farthest western point of 
West the continent, Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, was maintained 

from 1890 to 1920, then united with the work of the Pres- 
byterians. One of the A. M. A. missionaries, W. T. Lopp, made a 
memorable drive of the mission herd of reindeer seven hundred miles 
north to Point Barrow to save American sailors from starvation, and 
received distinguished recognition by the Government. In Hawaii, the 
Association aided the local missionary board with considerable annual 
subsidies in its special obligation to the new Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants, and for the maintenance of its historic work among the Hawai- 
ians. Some work has also been done among Filipinos in the United 
States as well as among those in the Territory of Hawaii. The early 
work of the Association “for Chinese and other foreigners in Califor- 
nia,” begun in 1852, was later discontinued until Rev. W. C. Pond 
began in 1874 his notable service for Orientals, resulting in the devel- 
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opment of several strong churches among both Chinese and Japanese, 
since received into the care of the State Congregational Conferences. In 
1916 the Congregational Education Society turned over to the Asso- 
ciation certain educational and church work in Utah and New Mexico. 
As the church work developed, it was absorbed into the program of the 
Congregational Church Extension Boards. The Association maintains 
Rio Grande Institute at Albuquerque, New Mexico, as a distinctive 
home-school for Spanish-speaking children. Some very interesting 
problems of Christian assimilation with the Anglo-Saxon elements of 
the population are being worked out. 


American The work among white people of the southern moun- 
Highlanders tains was begun in 1883 as an extension of the spirit 

of Berea College, originally planned for both white 
and colored students. Schools were organized or assisted at nine points 
in North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, among them 
Piedmont College and Atlanta Theological Seminary, which have since 
become independent. Churches were organized in the mountains of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. The appeal of work 
among the “American Highlanders,” championed by such men as Rev. 
W. E. Barton, who had shared in it, challenged a new and very strong 
interest among the supporters of the Association. Later church work 
among the mountain people was taken over by the Congregational 
Extension Boards and it was found necessary, as the facilities for 
public education for whites rapidly increased, to concentrate the edu- 
cational work in one strong school, Pleasant Hill Academy. 


Puerto Rico When in 1898 Puerto Rico became a special missionary 
responsiblity of American Christians there was a care- 
ful survey of need and allocation of denominational responsibility. The 
American Missionary Association responded with the same faith and 
energy as it had shown when the South was opened to its work. The 
Province of Humacao, at the eastern end of the island, was assigned 
to Congregationalists and a strong church work has been built up with 
an unusual girls’ school, Blanche Kellogg Institute, and an outstanding 
hospital, as a memorial to former Secretary Ryder. Training of nurses 
and homemakers is an especially valuable part of the work of the insti- 
tutions. The island churches have been organized into a Congregational 
Conference, and are making splendid progress toward self-support. 
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Cooperative The Association assists in many cooperative enterprises, 
Work notably the religious work directors at Government In- 

dian schools, the Executive Secretary and the paper for 
the Mexican work in the Southwest and other activities of the Home 
Missions Council, the Interracial Commission in the South under Will 
Alexander, and the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, of which Dr. George E. Haynes, graduate of an A. M. A. 
school, is secretary, the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
with its influential Spanish magazine, the Union Seminary, the Union 
Press and the Evangelical Union of Puerto Rico, the conference of 
workers in the southern mountains and a unique type of folk school 
for the mountain people at Brasstown, North Carolina. Cordially accept- 
ing the spirit of unity in service, the secretaries of the Association are 
active in interdenominational and intradenominational work calculated 
to promote the advance of interracial understanding and helpfulness. 


The In the beginning, the workers under the Association were 
Workers largely consecrated volunteers from northern churches. 

Scattered through these churches are many men and women 
who remember with pride one or more years of service under the 
A. M. A. as the soldier remembers his service for freedom. In the 
foreign missions of the American Board, there are a very considerable 
number of missionaries who secured their first missionary experience 
with another race in the schools of the Association. During the last 
few years a very large proportion of the workers have been products 
of the A. M. A. schools. In 1931 there were five hundred and seventy- 
six workers, of whom three hundred and forty were Negroes, thirty 
Indians, twenty-nine Puerto Ricans, two Orientals and one hundred 
and seventy-one whites, a considerable number of them veterans of 
many years’ service. Nearly three hundred workers now give their 
residence as one of the southern states. 


Publications The files of The American Missionary are a storehouse 

of information about the work of the Association from 
the very beginning. The monthly number of The Congregationalist 
will continue full and comprehensive reports from the various fields. 
Many pamphlets of permanent value have been issued and are available 
on request, also several stereopticon lectures, illustrating various phases 
of the work. Two important books, besides the eighty-five Annual 
Reports, preserve the history of the Association, recalling the distin- 
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guished service of secretaries like Strieby and Woodbury and Roy and 
Ryder and Treasurer Hubbard, and the creative work of Cravath as 
field superintendent in our educational institutions. “The Crusade of 
Brotherhood” is by Dr. A. F. Beard, for sixteen years secretary in the 
Department of Missions. “Christian Reconstruction in the South” is 
by his successor in that department, H. Paul Douglass, under whose 
leadership the educational work was notably developed. 


Executive Through the eighty-three years of its service to under- 
Committee privileged peoples, the Association has been administered 

by men of prophetic spirit, who have given generously of 
their time on its Executive Committee. Arthur Tappan and Josiah 
Brewer at the beginning, later Generals O. O. Howard and Clinton B. 
Fisk, Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden and William Hayes Ward, 
Charles A. Hull and Lucien C. Warner—these names represent the 
honor roll of devoted unpaid directors of the Association’s work, men 
of commanding positions in the religious and business world who have 
“kept the faith” in human brotherhood and have patiently worked 
toward its achievement. 


Reorganization Under the new plans for a closer coordination of 

the missionary societies and the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches, the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation with the directors of the other home boards and the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board constitute a Commission on Missions, 
charged with promoting the common appeal to the churches and advising 
as to economy and efficiency in the work of the several boards. There 
are three departments in the offices of the Association in New York 
City, with two executive secretaries and a treasurer. General publicity 
and promotion of interest are carried on by Secretary George L. Cady, 
Mrs. Mary D. White, Associate Secretary, and other regional secre- 
taries, in cooperation with the Commission on Missions, and by presi- 
dents and principals of the various institutions, and other workers from 
the field as they can be spared. The administration of the schools and 
churches is in charge of Secretary Fred L. Brownlee and the staff 
of the Missions Department. The endowments entrusted to the Asso- 
ciation are maintained distinct and the income applied to the purposes 
specified. Wm. T. Boult, the Treasurer, and a finance committee of 
experienced business men plan for safe and productive investments and 
careful handling of accounts. The character of The American Mis- 
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sionary Association as a separate corporation authorized to receive, 
hold and administer trusts remains unaltered. 


A Continuing The American Missionary Association has come to be 
Purpose one of the greater agencies concerned in the evangeliza- 

tion and social redemption of our country, both in the 
volume of funds which it directly administers and in constructive influ- 
ence. No single organization has had more to do with the educational 
and moral evolution of the Negro or with setting the permanent stand- 
ard of his life in this country. Prominent Negroes have declared that 
up to 1910 there was scarcely a single leader of their race who had not 
received his start toward life training in a missionary school. It was 
these products of missionary schools for Negroes who joined with 
fair-minded and earnest white men and women in the South and North 
to form Interracial Commissions, so that they together might meet the 
changed conditions following the Great War. The American Missionary 
Association was the first missionary board to make an appropriation for 
the work of these commissions. 

The policy of the Association is to develop a few strong organiza- 
tions in its several fields as an evidence of the possibilities of under- 
privileged peoples in the United States. Its aim is to provide initiative 
and dynamic for constructive interracial cooperation. Many of the 
enterprises in which it has pioneered and borne witness have been taken 
over by public or other denominational agencies, but the officers and 
missionaries of the Association maintain their loyalty to the spirit of 
the founders and bring again to the new problems of interracial coopera- 
tion and higher education for the Negro the same steadfast faith in 
brotherhood and the rights of every race to full educational and reli- 
gious opportunity. The Association works with men of good will in 
every part of our land, South and North, West and East, by consistent 
advocacy and practice of interracial brotherhood, to bring in the day 
of mutual understanding and appreciation and fellowship among all 
the races that live together in our country. 





CHARTER OF 
The American Missionary Association 


Being Chapter Three Hundred and Fifty-eight of the Laws of 1862, as Amended 
by Chapter Seven Hundred and Ninety-six of the Laws of 1871, Chapter 
Fifty-two of the Laws of 1886, and Chapter Three Hundred and Ninety-five 
of the Laws of 1889 of the State of New York. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly do 
enact as follows: : 

Section 1. William E. Whiting, Thomas Ritter, Henry Belden, James O. 
Bennett, Anthony Lane, Thomas C. Fanning, Samuel Wilde, C. B. Wilder, John 
Lowry, Josiah Brewer, William B. Brown, Alonzo S. Ball, Lewis Tappan, S. S. 
Jocelyn and George Whipple, and others now acting as officers and members of 
The American Missionary Association, located in the city of New York, together 
with such others as may be hereafter associated with or succeed them, shall be 
and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by the name of “THE AMERICAN 
Missionary Assoctation,” for the purpose of conducting missionary and_edu- 
cational operations, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the United 
States and other countries. 

Sec. 2. The said corporation shall possess the general powers, and be sub- 
jected to the provisions contained in the third title of chapter eighteen of the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not 
been repealed or modified and is hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any 
state or territory of the United States and in the District of Columbia. 

Src. 3. The management of the affairs and concerns of the said corporation 
shall be conducted by an Executive Committee to be from time to time appointed 
or elected by the said Association, and to consist of not less than twelve members, 
and five of whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of its business; 
and all persons now holding office in said Association shall be like officers in said 
corporation, and with like functions, until the next Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 4. The said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds, 
and to purchase, receive, hold and take by donation, deed, devise or bequest, any 
real or personal estate which has been or may hereafter be given, granted, 
devised or bequeathed to it for the purpose stated in section first, or which may 
accrue from the use of the same, without limit as to amount, subject, however, 
to the provisions of chapter three hundred and sixty of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty, entitled “An act relating to wills,’ and shall always have full 
powér to grant, bargain, lease or otherwise dispose of the same, provided that 
the proceeds from such grant, bargain, lease or disposal shall never, in any manner, 
be diverted to any other purpose than that for which the property was originally 
donated. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 


Membership 


Section 1. Delegates elected to National Council of Congregational Churches 
are voting members of the Association during the period of their membership in 
the National Council. 

Sec. 2. Any evangelical church not affiliated with the Congregational Council 
which has within a year contributed to the funds of the Association, may appoint 
one delegate to the Annual Meeting, and such delegate, duly attested by credentials, 
shall be a voting member of the Association for the year for which he is appointed. 

Sec. 3. Sixty corporate members-at-large. 

Sec. 4. Any person approving the objects of this Association and desiring 
to cooperate with it may upon payment of fifty dollars at one time be made an 
Honorary Life Member of the Association, with all the privileges of membership 
except voting. 
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YOUR INCOME THIS YEAR 


IS IT SAFE TO ASSUME THAT MANY OF YOUR IN- 
VESTMENTS HAVE PASSED OR REDUCED INCOME? | 


How Would a Worry-Free Plan Appeal to You? 


HERE IT 1S 


184 individuals have invested $328,147.99 in our Conditional | 
Gift Annuity Agreement, Le " 

1, Payments are made to you semi-annually. is 

2. This Association, now in its eighty-sixth year, has never 
omitted or reduced an annuity payment. 5 e 

3. After your lifetime the principal of your Conditional Gift 
on which annuity is based, goes into the splendid work of 

this Association. — 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR INCOME WITH SAFETY — 


1. The plan is approved by expert insurance actuaries. 


2. The investments of annuity funds are handled by a competent com- 
mittee of financiers. : 


3. Actuaries have carefully figured that a rate of income higher than: |. 

that received from normal investments can be paid, with the as- - 
surance that after the lifetime of the annuitant, 75 percent of the 
principal of the Conditional Gift will remain for missionary pur- 
poses. ; 


(For rates see page 4.) 


Our Treasurer reported recently a shrinkage of only 15 percent from the 
cost to the market price of our investments. Arthur Brisbane, a well- 
known editor, commented on this in eighty-two newspapers, “Few. financial 
institutions can make so good a showing.” x 


Write for information to . 
Grorce L. Capy, Exec. Sec. or Witt T. Boutt, Treas. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION = 
287 Fourth Avenue Se 
New York, N.Y. ‘ : =. 
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In Keeping with the Times 


The following lights and shadows concerning the welfare of Negroes 
and Indians during the past year were selected by the writer from 
numerous reports requested from significant leaders who speak with 
authority. In form and style the result presents another “synoptic 
problem.” In reading the manuscript copy even the writer himself 
found great difficulty in recognizing some of the original sources. 
Nevertheless, he gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to the per- 
sons whose expressed thoughts and ideas are not framed in quotation 
marks. 

In spite of all that might be said to the contrary by the more cynically 
minded the balance seems to be on the side of light and hope. While 
the deeper movement continues to be the more steady course of edu- 
cation and fundamental racial attitudes, nevertheless the pronounced 
trend at present appears to be toward direct economic, legal and political 
action. There is not a little sickening of heart on the part of the patient 
who have grown weary because of “hope long deferred.” Moreover, 
the impatient are much more ready to “go to the bat when ‘justice’ 
and ‘equality’ cease to be abstractions.” In keeping with much of the 
temper of the times, which emphasizes salvation through economics, 
law and politics, we should not be surprised to find that an increasing 
number of Negroes turn from “prayers” to “dollars” and from “brother- 
hood” to “racial pride, legal rights and the ballot.” 

It is not to be wondered at that disadvantaged and underprivileged 
minority groups increasingly pin their hopes on dollars. Not only are 
they impressed by the privileges and power of the moneyed aristocracy, 
but they also witness daily in their own limited spheres ways in which 
money buys privilege and service. A revealing evidence is the scene 
of a Negro pulling up at a gas station in his own car. It matters 
not if the station be in the North or South. The white attendant greets 
him with a smile. Without taking his hands off the steering wheel 
the Negro says, “Five gallons, please.” Meanwhile, another white 
attendant begins wiping the windshield, and, when he finishes, says, 
“How about water and air?” With a spotless windshield, tires inflated 
and radiator filled, the Negro pays for his gas and they separate with 
gestures of good-will on both sides. There you have it! Thousands, 
perhaps millions, of Negroes believe that money wipes out color lines 
more readily than religion and commissions on race relations. 
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With religion, then, on the scaffold and money on the throne, even 
in days of stupendous economic depression, churches and missionary 
societies are put to the test, while “benevolence” and “philanthropy” 
are bewildered at “the lack of appreciation and gratitude.” It is easy, 
now, to turn from tried and true beaten paths. It is hard to stand by 
principles which have weathered the storms of the ages. The waves 
of emotionalism are rolling fierce and high. However, such are times 
when pilots prove that they are pilots. One such pilot, who never held 
an official position with The American Missionary Association, we dare 
to quote even at the risk of being called egotistical : 


A Gratifying Appraisal 


Anyone looking back 25 years can find causes for gratification at the progress 
of racial relations in the South and an advance in the provisions for education for 
Negro youth. Some who are newer in the field naturally may be impatient that 
inequality and unfairness still exist. It is when we look back that we see the real 
progress which has been made. 

In nothing has improvement been more marked than in the Negro colleges, 
and in none of these has the good work been more apparent than in the colleges 
fostered by The American Missionary Association. Talladega, Straight, Tougaloo, 
Tillotson and LeMoyne stand out in their respective districts. The recent advances 
at LeMoyne have been a source of special satisfaction. A first-class college is 
needed in Memphis. It is good to think of the genuineness of the college work 
which is being done in these institutions and of the influence of this work. 

As to secondary schools, it seemed to me a wise step for the Association to 
surrender such as might not be needed in view of the readiness for advance in 
public high school work. But in my opinion it is well to hold some of these schools. 
I still have the idea, expressed some years ago, that there will always be plenty 
of room and need for high-class high schools conducted privately or by the various 
religious denominations. In fact such schools are helpful to the cause of public 
high schools. They are more free in their programs than public schools, and act 
as incentives to thorough work, in which our public schools are still too largely 
lacking. 

James Harpy DILviarp. 


Legal Justice 


The Scottsboro Case has assumed world-wide significance. As this 
review goes to press the newspapers report that for the third time the 
leader of the seven “Scottsboro” Negro boys was judged guilty with 
death sentence recommended. The boys were accused in 1931 of 
attacking two white girls who were discovered stealing a ride on the 
same freight train with them. The case had been appealed from the 
local court to the State Supreme Court and from there to the United 
States Supreme Court. Judge Horton of Athens, Alabama, set aside 
the verdict of the jurors at the second trial in Decatur. Judge Callahan, 
who presided over the second trial at Decatur, revealed the proverbial 
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prejudice which has long made it exceedingly difficult for Negroes to 
secure justice. In charging the jury he is reported to have said that the 
presumption rests under the law of Alabama that no white woman, no 
matter how depraved, will consent willingly to the embraces of a Negro. 

The case was further complicated due to the fact that a Jewish 
lawyer from New York, representing the Communist Movement in 
America, headed the defense. Thus the whole affair became a disgrace- 
ful exhibition of both racial and sectional prejudices. 

Apparently the main good that has come out of this case is the intro- 
duction to the country at large of Judge Horton, who proved big 
enough and fair enough to lay aside racial and sectional prejudices 
in a stand for justice. It is hoped that two other goods may yet result 
from the case, (1) that Negroes will be given a wider opportunity to 
serve as jurors, at least when members of their own race are on trial, 
(2) that men may learn that one strongly prejudiced group cannot hope 
to get justice anywhere by flying in the faces of another prejudiced 
group. Such procedure always lets loose a flood of emotionalism fed 
by vulgar misrepresentations and denunciations. 

The Crawford Case, in which the late Judge James Lowell of Massa- 
chusetts refused a grant of extradition (later set aside by the court) 
because defendant likely would be tried without any of his peers in a 
Virginia jury, finally came to trial in Leesburg. No Negroes were 
allowed to serve on the jury. Mr. Crawford, judged guilty, was ably 
defended by a young Negro lawyer. 

In Alexandria, Virginia, it is reported that for the first time in its 
history a Negro was called to serve on the jury. In Richmond it was 
reported that, for the first time since the days of reconstruction, Negroes 
will be permitted to serve on juries. 

For the first time in sixty years we are told that a Negro sat ona 
jury in Chattanooga. 


Political Status 


On May 2, 1932, the Supreme Court of Texas set aside the white 
primary election law. In New York the Civil Rights Bill was amended 
so that public utilities are forever enjoined from discrimination because 
of race, color or creed. 

A striking division in the political allegiance of Negroes was illus- 
trated by the members of the race who voted the Democratic, Socialist 
and Communist tickets in the last presidential election. 
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Race Relations 


In May the Methodist Episcopal Church, at its General Conference 
in Atlantic City, resolved never again to meet where the segregation of 
races is necessary. The Congregational-Christian Churches took the 
same stand at the meeting of their General Council in Seattle. They 
went so far as to place the full responsibility on the entertainment com- 
mittee to see to it that satisfactory arrangements are made in advance 
for interracial entertainment. 

The National Conference of Catholics, Jews and Protestants held 
in the Willard Hotel in Washington brought together racial groups, 
and, we are told, every session was held in perfect harmony without 
any semblance of prejudice of any kind. 

At the International Congress, sponsored by the National Council 
of Women of the United States, Negro women were largely repre- 
sented, and a Negro was elected a vice-president. 

The Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, comprising an affilia- 
tion of 226 social agencies, went on record early in the year as opposed 
to discrimination or segregation when it pointedly refused to hold its 
annual frolic, called the “Frollies,” in any hall which would not admit 
Negro social workers. 

In Atlanta a series of eight weekly lectures, fostered by the League 
of Industrial Democracy, were offered to interracial audiences. The 
lectures were held in the white Y. M. C. A. auditorium. No reserved 
seats were sold, and there was no segregation in the seating arrange- 
ments. 

Led by Norman Thomas, 200 delegates to the Continental Congress 
for Economic Reconstruction checked out of the Cairo Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when the management refused to register two Negro 
delegates, and staged a spontaneous but orderly protest parade against 
racial discrimination. 

When a prejudiced white vestry closed the doors of All Souls 
Protestant Church in New York because the pastor refused to hold 
separate services for Negroes, Bishop Manning defied the threats of 
prosecution for trespassing, broke the locks and held services for a 
capacity audience, three-fourths of whom were Negroes. 

North Carolina established a State Negro Advisory Committee on 
Unemployment and Relief which provides Negro representation on the 
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Governor’s Council. The same State also shows an increase in the 
number of Negroes employed as relief workers. 

It is indeed increasingly evident that the national conscience is 
focusing itself more definitely around human values and welfare, 
regardless of race. This is particularly evidenced by the conferences 
and institutes held at Peabody College in Nashville and at Swarthmore 
College during the past year. The personnel of the Peabody Confer- 
ence included such persons as President Bruce R. Payne of Peabody 
College, President Frank Graham of the University of North Carolina, 
and Superintendent Willis Sutton of Atlanta Public Schools. In all, 
there were 60 college presidents, professors and school administrators 
present. Four days were given to a discussion as to how southern edu- 
cational institutions might make constructive contributions to the prob- 
lems of race relations. 

At Swarthmore last July there was held a month’s institute spon- 
sored by the Committee on Race Relations of the Society of Friends. 
Leading scholars and thinkers of both races formed the faculty for a 
well-selected group of students representing both races. 

Another encouraging fact is that during the past year 135 courses 
on race relations were taught in southern white colleges. 


Education 


The appointment of a Negro, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in 
the Department of Education in Washington, is a significant recogni- 
tion of the importance of the education of Negroes. The splendid 
account which Dr. Caliver is giving of himself is incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the ability of a Negro to fill such a position. 

The acceptance of Fisk University as a member of the American 
Association of Universities is of signal importance. Fisk is the only 
Negro university which holds that distinction. Membership is open 
only to universities with strong graduate departments. 

In spite of the extreme shortage of funds for public enterprise there 
are some sections in the South which report that Negro schools have 
not been cut as drastically as white schools. There is also an increased 
demand throughout the South for colored teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools who have been graduated from four-year colleges 
of liberal arts. 

The quoting in The Crisis of a considerable section of an address by 
Mr. J. C. Dixon, the white State Supervisor of the Negro Schools of 
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Georgia, is significant for Georgia and The Crisis as well as for the 
whole cause of Negro education. It is a pleasure and satisfaction to 
note here the splendid and heroic way in which such an able young, 
southern white man is standing up for justice and good schools for 
Negroes in a state that is still far behind in the procession of good 
things for Negroes. We are happy also to record this paragraph from 
Mr. Dixon’s report: “Any achievement in the field of Negro education 
comes slowly, gradually, and often after many setbacks and much dis- 
couragement, but now and then one brave soul emerges from the mass 
and ventures to express himself. I would like to say here that the type 
of work done in the A. M. A. schools in Georgia has been and is making 
a definite contribution.” 

It was also encouraging to receive the following from Mr. Arthur D. 
Wright, President of the Slater Fund: 

I think that there has been a noticeable improvement in the business man- 
agement of the Negro colleges, and it seems to me that they bid fair from now on 
to run on a very much more effective businesslike basis than they have in the 


past. I might say in passing that the standards set by The American Missionary 
Association on this point have been a great help. 


From Virginia State College for Negroes came the word that the 
College had been invited to participate in the revision of the curriculum 
for the public schools of the State. From the State of Mississippi 
we received word that in spite of the withdrawal of money by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund the State continued to build schoolhouses ; 
that the Negro summer schools were more largely and enthusiastically 
attended than ever; that Alcorn College, the State Mechanical and 
Agricultural College for Negroes, shows decided improvement, and 
that there has been an improvement in general school attendance. 

Education is struggling hard in Alabama. The Superintendent of 
Schools of Montgomery wrote thus: “There appears to be only a 
four-and-one-half-month term for both white and Negro schools in this 
city, and the Board today is mailing contracts to all of its employees 
for this length of time.” 

One is always sure to get a well-seasoned report from Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, white Supervisor of Negro Schools for the State of North 
Carolina. It was through his foresight, wisdom and untiring efforts 
that North Carolina forged so far ahead in the procession of Negro 
education for the entire South. It is to be regretted that the “depres- 
sion” has halted the progressive programs which he was asked to pre- 
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pare recently for the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. The past 
year has been particularly trying for him in his own State also. Yet 
he rejoices that the party which would have cut educational appropria- 
tions “to the bone” and then “scrape the bone” lost out. He writes in 
The Journal of Negro Education that in the State of North Carolina the 
so-called “economy” group won a state appropriation for education of 
$16,000,000 as over against a $10,000,000 appropriation fought for by 
the so-called “cut-to-the-bone” group. Even so, this means that the 
educators of the State are obliged to get for one dollar “as much edu- 
cational service in 1933-34 as required one dollar and eighty cents 
in 1929-30.” 

At the same time it is encouraging to note that North Carolina’s new 
law provides for an eight-month school for all children, colored as well 
as white, throughout the State as compared with a six-month school, 
with such extensions as local communities found it possible to make. 
This not only means a substantial gain in the school term for children, 
but it also takes some of the edge off of the otherwise more drastic 
cuts in Negro teachers’ salaries. The salaries of Negro teachers have 
always been in the lower brackets, and considerably lower than the 
salaries of white teachers. Now, with the same percentage cuts in the 
salaries of teachers of both races, the Negro teachers will profit by 
the two additional months, whereas most of the white teachers had been 
on the eight-month basis for some time. 

Leaders in education and justice for Negroes in North Carolina 
feel that it was unfortunate that the University of North Carolina was 
chosen as the place in which to test the chances for a Negro to pursue 
professional studies in a white institution. As Mr. Newbold put it, 
“The reactions in the State of North Carolina have not been for the 
good of the Negro race.” 

Concerning the same affair a Negro on the staff of one of our 
national religious organizations writes, “The first symptoms of the 
inevitable inclusion of the Negro in some of the higher educational 
schools in the South can be seen in the attempt of a Negro to enter the 
University of North Carolina. While the attempt did not succeed, it is 
of very great interest to note the amount of favorable sentiment from 
some white quarters which prevailed.” 

In spite of the fact that here and there certain factors, like the 
eight-month law in North Carolina, have served somewhat to take the 
edge off of the salary cuts for Negro teachers, the general picture 
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remains discouraging. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist on the educa- 
tion of Negroes of the Federal educational staff of the United States 
Department of the Interior, recently reported that the average school 
term for Negro children continues to be four-fifths as long as the term 
for white children; that the average number of Negro children per 
teacher is approximately 50 percent greater than for white children; 
that over one million Negro children of school age are still out of school ; 
and that in 1930, just preceding the big salary cuts, the average annual 
salary of a rural white teacher was $935, whereas the average for a rural 
Negro teacher was $388. 


Economic Conditions 


May 11-13, 1933, there was held in the City of Washington a Con- 
ference on the Economic Status of Negroes, sponsored by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. A report of this Conference, edited by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, has been published by Fisk University Press. 

Dr. Johnson begins his summary of findings with the following 
significant and arresting paragraph: 

There would be no reason to regard the economic status of the American 
Negro as any different from that of the rest of the population, or from even that 
of the general wage-earning population, if this status were not so intricately bound 
up with other special social and cultural factors. These other factors are the 
unique historical relationship of Negroes to the development of American industry 
and life; the inescapable limitation of their cultural and economic expansion by the 
very institutions which they helped, helplessly, to create; their high visibility as 
a group; and the stern necessity now, in this period of economic stress, as a 


conspicuous minority, to a bewilderingly complicated economic structure, if they 
are to survive in it. 


The factual data summarized at the end of Dr. Johnson’s report 
warrant much thoughtful consideration. There have been significant 
shiftings in population from the standpoint of statistics and migration, 
as well as in the types of work being done by Negroes. Since 1890 
the Negro population of America has increased 58 percent. In propor- 
tion to the total population, however, there has been a decrease from 
11.9 percent in 1890 to 9.7 percent in 1930. This means that there has 
been a decline in the “true rate of natural increase” during the past 40 
years in our Negro population. The population shifts from place to 
place are much more significant, however. For example, “Negroes in 
urban areas increased 250.7 percent between 1890 and 1930.” A con- 
siderable part of the migration from South to North is due also, perhaps, 
much more to economic factors than to the mistaken idea that 
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Since Norf is up, 
An’ Souf is down 
An’ Hebben is up, 
I’m upward boun’. 


The South has long been at an economic disadvantage as compared 
with the rest of the United States, which has intensified the race prob- 
lem in that section of the country. Money income, for example, in the 
South has always been lower than in the North, “approximately one- 
third lower than the national average.” Agriculture has featured export 
crops, such as cotton and tobacco, rather than foodstuffs, with the pro- 
duction of cotton and tobacco often exceeding the demand. With Negro 
farms generally mortgaged, with interest rates charged them usually 
excessively high, with their high percentage of short-time loans, together 
with the southern planter sometimes “by fair means or foul’ putting 
the Negro at a great disadvantage in securing Federal relief—all this 
doubtless has had much to do with Negro migration, not only from the 
South into the North but particularly from the country to the city, both 
in the South and the North. 

In manufacturing and general industries in the South the Negro has 
never played a very large part. This is particularly true of the textile 
industry. However, even though the numerical base remains small there 
was an increase of 492.4 percent between 1890 and 1930 in the employ- 
ment of Negroes in manufacturing and mechanical industries. In trans- 
portation and communication this increase over the same period was 
260.1 percent. In trade the increase ran as high as 535.8 percent, but 
here, too, the numerical base is small. Naturally much unemployment 
prevailed in the building industries due to,the great drop in construction 
work. The comparatively recent influx of Negroes into such a wide 
range of industry doubtless accounts for the fact that in so many urban 
centers the percentage of unemployed Negroes runs so much higher 
than for white workers. On the basis that the “last hired is the first 
fired” this was to be expected. 

In professional service and business the Negro had made substantial 
progress before the “depression.” From 1890 to 1930 financial groups 
doubled. This brought with it an increase in clerical employment. 
Insurance, banking and managerial positions of various kinds also 
claimed an increasing number of able and enterprising Negroes. 

While the group of professional Negroes increased by 69 percent 
between 1920 and 1930, with a large numerical base, it is reported that 
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“the ratio of professionals to population is yet considerably less than 
the white population.” It is only in the ministry that we find “fewer 
persons per professional than in the white population.” 

According to the monumental work entitled “The Black Worker” 
by Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, published by the Columbia 
University Press in 1931, labor organizations must bear their share of 
blame for the plight of the Negro worker. The following statement 
from the preface states the position sustained by the book: 

Since the Civil War this black minority, by the very fact of the discrimination 
practiced against it, has been in a position to do great damage to the majority 
which proscribed it. The recent northward migrations, which brought hundreds 
of thousands of Negro workers into the industrial centers, dramatically forced 
the realization of this fact upon the white wage earners. The discrimination 
which the Negro suffers in industry is a heritage of his previous condition of 
servitude, kept alive and aggravated within the ranks of organized labor by the 
structure and politics of American trade unionism. This persistence of the Negro’s 
slave heritage and the exclusive craft structure of the leading labor organizations 
are, in our opinion, two of four basic factors in the Negro’s relation to his white 
fellow workers. The two others are (a) the change in the Negro’s fundamental 
relation to industry resulting from the recent migrations and the absorption into 
the mills and factories of a substantial part of the reserve of black labor, and 


(b) the rise of a Negro middle class and the consequent spread of middle-class 
ideals throughout the Negro community. 


The Negro and the N. R. A. 


The welfare of the Negro and the National Industrial Recovery 
Act has been a subject of much speculation, complexity and inevitable 
disappointment. Said one of our writers, “The statements of Messrs. 
Ickes and Johnson are most favorable in their promises of fair play; as 
a matter of fact, however, the differentials permitted between northern 
and southern wage scales and the fact that many of the Negroes are 
not affected by codes, plus the omission of protective clauses means 
that the Negro group are actually not as yet adequately covered by 
the Code.” 

Realizing that the Negro was rapidly becoming the “forgotten man” 
in the “New Deal,” the Julius Rosenwald Fund made possible the 
financing of a man who Mr. Ickes had agreed might sit in on Labor 
and N. R. A. conferences and whose chief responsibility would be that 
of the “watchdog” of Negro interests. The appointment of a white 
man to this position was quite generally resented by the Negroes. 

As was to be expected, when the chance came for the Negro to earn 
relatively high wages because of N. R. A. codes, white workers were 
given their jobs. In some cases this meant that white workers entered 
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occupational fields which had been known for generations as exclusively 
Negro occupational territory. This led a prominent Negro to give the 
title of “Negro Removal Act” to a very significant and revealing article 
on the relationship of the Negro to N. R. A. 

That Negroes have been removed and their positions given to white 
people seems to be a well-attested fact. According to a statement by 
Mr. Arthur Howe, President of Hampton Institute, “In the larger 
industrial centers such as Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis, Negroes 
form from 40 to 50 percent of the total unemployed population, while 
they comprise less than 7, 8 and 12 percent, respectively, of the total 
population of these cities. In some places the ratio of Negroes dis- 
charged in proportion to whites is approximately 5 to 3 and the ratio 
of their return is approximately 3 to 5.” In the same article Mr. Howe 
writes, “In the South, the year has brought to light very forcibly that 
Negroes have been losing positions as barbers, hotel servants, and as 
skilled artisans.” On the other hand, Mr. Howe reminds us that “many 
have striven, in spite of pressure to the contrary, to be just in providing 
Negroes with the economic necessities of life.” 

In the case of employees of the Illinois Central Railroad in the State 
of Mississippi conditions were reported to have become so serious that 
Negro trainmen actually were shot and killed by white men who wanted 
their jobs. 

In connection with the Mississippi Flood Control Project it was 
reported that Negroes were being employed and paid from funds of 
the United States Government “at an average wage of ten cents an 
hour, and that they were having to work, almost without exception, 
on a twelve-hour day, with a seven-day week and no holidays and no 
pay for overtime.” After much agitation on the part of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People a special commis- 
sion was appointed by Mr. Hoover to investigate this matter. Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Moton of Tuskegee Institute, Hon. James A. Cobb, Judge of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia (formerly a student at 
Straight College in New Orleans), and Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, were appointed 
members of this commission. 

On February 22, 1933, the United States Senate voted that a 
senatorial committee of three be appointed to investigate conditions for 
themselves. The committee was appointed in April, but no report has 
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been made as yet, and, so far as we know, in spite of the N. R. A., the 
low wage scale and long hours for Negroes continues in practice. 


Lynching 


As this review was being completed we were dazed by unprecedented 
exhibitions of lynching in America. Tuskegee Institute’s report for 
the first six months of the year had recorded six lynchings, an encourag- 
ing figure, particularly when one remembers the strain under which 
everyone has been living for several years. The publication of 
Dr. Raper’s thorough study of lynchings in America under the auspices 
of a strong southern committee was a significant evidence of the deter- 
mination of leading southern people to eradicate this heinous evil from 
that section of the country where it has appeared most frequently. 
Another reassuring fact was the increasing number of splendid editorials 
in some of the leading southern white newspapers upholding law, order 
and justice, regardless of race. 

But the last six months of the year are coming to a close with a very 
different story. This time, however, the settings are not in the Caro- 
linas, or Georgia, or Florida, or Alabama, or Mississippi, or Louisiana, 
or Texas, but in Maryland, Missouri and California. May this not be 
an indication that the fine work of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation in the southern states has proved effective? We like to 
think so. It gives us hope for the rest of the country. 

The fiendish outburst at Princess Anne, Maryland, has been faced 
squarely by Governor Albert C. Ritchie with a will to uphold law and 
order. The apprehension and imprisonment of at least four of the 
persons who were accused of taking part in the lynching, and more- 
over, the delivery of the accused in Baltimore under the protection of 
the National Guard in the face of a mob of two thousand people is 
further gratifying evidence of where the Governor of Maryland stands. 

At St. Joseph, Missouri, the release of the prisoner followed a 
desperate, though futile, defense of the jail by the 35th Tank Company 
of the Missouri National Guard. When the mob swelled to nearly 
ten thousand the sheriff surrendered the prisoner. The usual unspeak- 
able lynching proceedings followed, accompanied by sadistic brutalities. 

Bad as all this is it is not to be compared with California. The atti- 
tudes, statements and actions of Governor James Rolph, Jr., were not 
only unbecoming to the chief executive officer of a state, but also a dis- 
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grace to America and an exhibition to the world as to how far the 
citizens of the United States are from being able to maintain law and 
order, either through peaceful or military methods; more than this, a 
governor actually approved and encouraged lawlessness ! 

Our thoughts and sentiments on this whole subject are described 
perfectly by the following, given to the Atlanta Press by Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, Director of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation: 

_ The Governor of California, in expressing his approval of the crime, has lent 
his support to the most ruthless form of lawlessness in America. It involves not 
a few individual criminals here and there, but enlists whole communities in orgies 
of violence and murder, in which law and civilization are lynched no less truly than 
the human victims. 

In recent months, the authorities have demonstrated their ability to cope with 
kidnappers, as they were doing in this case. On the contrary, the almost uni- 
versal failure to convict lynchers indicates that lynching is a much more difficult 
crime to eradicate. Governor Rolph’s attitude in the San José affair will only 
add to this difficulty and fix the lynching habit more firmly upon a nation that 
already is discredited by it around the world. 

Unfortunately, the Governor’s responsibility in the matter is not limited to 
his statement of approval after the deed was done. In refusing the importunity 
of the sheriff for assistance in resisting the mob, the Governor became also in 


effect an accessory before the fact. Probably his ‘action and attitude in the matter 
constitute the most surprising and deplorable aspect of the whole affair. 


Cultural Life 


The Fisk University Choir appeared for the first time in Cleveland, 
New York, Boston and several other cities. They were well received 
by large audiences. The leading newspapers made favorable, and in 
some cases, flattering comment. The Tuskegee Choir was granted a 
place on the program at the opening of “Radio City” in New York. 

Then there were individuals who received noteworthy recognition. 
Clarence Cameron White was awarded last spring the Opera Com- 
posers’ award. Paul Robeson was starred in motion pictures as “Em- 
peror Jones,” and Caterina Jarboro and Jules Bledsoe sang with the 
Chicago Opera in the rendering of “Aida.” 

We like the fact that some would include as a part of what we mean 
by “culture” the achievements of Tolan and Metcalf at the Olympic 
games last summer. 

In the field of literature it is particularly gratifying to note the long 
and excellent reviews of the autobiography of James Weldon Johnson, 
which have appeared in a wide range of white periodicals. 

The continued appearance of splendid works of art and fine poetry is 
a joy and satisfaction also, particularly when one recalls Countee 


Cullen’s enigma, 
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Yet do I marvel at this curious thing 
To make a poet black, and bid him sing. 


Perhaps the most signal expression of appreciation of Negro art is a 
statement in a North Carolina newspaper concerning the appearance 
in Greensboro of Mr. Richard Harrison as “de Lawd” in “The Green 
Pastures.” Greensboro claims Mr. Harrison as a son. The following 
editorial comment, therefore, also puts at naught the Biblical statement 
concerning prophets being without honor in their home towns. The 
North Carolina paper said: 

Southern audiences, if members of the cast do not already know it, take their 
religion, and the religion of their Negroes, seriously, reverently. There was in the 
theatre last night what one might call a “holy silence.” At Greensboro, N. C., 
where Mr. Harrison, the leading member of the cast, was formerly a teacher, the 
mayor and other city officials and leading citizens presented to him a testimonial 
expressing “appreciation to Richard B. Harrison for his outstanding contribution 
to the cause of education, for his understanding interpretation of Negro life and 
character on the stage and platform, for his constructive influence in inspiring 
and preserving harmonious racial relationships, for his unfailing loyalty to his 


home city and the dignity which has always characterized his representations of 
Greensboro abroad, for his kindly personality and enduring friendship. 


Religion 


A fair appraisal of religion is always quite impossible. We usually 
are too near it or too far away. It matters not whether one thinks of 
religion as the “lure of the ideal,” or the “evaluator of values,” or 
“a power not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” or, as Words- 
worth put it: 

A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


The great difficulty is man’s inveterate propensity to institutionalize, 
systematize and standardize life-giving essences and processes, whether 
they be in the field of education, morality, or in that finer area which 
the word “spiritual” tries to cover. Inventories and appraisals of edu- 
cation usually deal with schools, curricula, teachers, pupils, units, hours 
and budgets. So is it with religion. What does a denominational year- 
book tell about religion? How much does a survey of city or rural 
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churches enlighten us concerning religion? The history of religion 
usually turns out to be a history of the church, theologies, ecumenical 
councils, hymnology, preaching and preachers, converts and regular 
members, and so on. Even a history of the psychology or the philosophy 
of religion frequently is little more than an enumeration and evaluation 
of the structural, rather than the functional elements of religion. 

‘So, when it comes to an appraisal of what has been happening 
among Negroes in the realm of religion, before one knows it, he is 
counting noses, listing the cost and debts of church buildings—espe- 
cially debts just now—questioning church budgets, recommending every- 
member canvasses and gifts to missions, berating denominational 
rivalry and recommending church federation, and so on and so on. 

During the past year Mr. Benjamin Elijah Mays and Mr. Joseph 
William Nicholson, well supplied with Biblical names, completed the 
survey of “The Negro’s Church,” under the direction of the New York 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. Twelve urban centers, 
South and North, were studied intensively, and 185 rural churches in 
the South. The explanation given for the disproportionate number of 
rural churches studied, with over half the Negro population of the 
United States still in rural areas, more than 76 percent of the churches 
there, and with rural churches so numerous that there is one to every 
91 members, was two-fold. In the first place we are told that “in quest 
for larger freedom in social, economic, civic and educational areas the 
American Negroes are gradually becoming an urban people’; and 
second, “the number of Negroes in the rural North is almost negligible.” 

For the most part the picture “statisticized” by Messrs. Mays and 
Nicholson does not present an encouraging outlook. There are too 
many churches, with too much denominational rivalry, a very high per- 
centage of churches chronically in debt, ministers for the most part 
“called by God” but not trained in school, college or seminary; there 
is an over-emphasis on other-worldliness with narrow-gauged church 
programs; little genuine concern about social evils, a general lack of 
interest in the recreational and cultural side of life; and, in spite of 
all that has been said for ages about the Negro being naturally religious, 
we read that only half the church members regularly support their 
churches either financially or by attendance. 

In the face of these facts the apologies which Messrs. Mays and 
Nicholson give for the Negro church are interesting and revealing. 
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For one thing they tell us that the church was “the first community or 
public organization that the Negro actually owned and completely con- 
trolled.” This, they say, is possibly true to this day. The rival com- 
munity organization is the lodge. Not only do they tell us that the 
Negro church is controlled by the Negroes themselves, but that 88.3 
percent of the churches of this study received no systematic organized 
support from outside sources.” 

A natural corollary .of self-controlled and self-supported churches 
is the opportunity which they afford “for the development of initiative 
and self-direction if real character is to be developed, and if hidden 
potentialities are to be brought to the fore.” A pathetic aspect of this 
fact is seen in the way the church is referred to as affording an oppor- 
tunity “to be recognized as ‘somebody.’” Messrs. Mays and Nicholson 
say, “These people receive little or no recognition on their daily job. 
There is nothing to make them feel that they are somebody. Frequently 
their souls are crushed and their personalities disregarded. Often they 
do not feel ‘at home’ in the more sophisticated Negro group. But in the 
church on X Street, she is Mrs. Johnson, the Church Clerk, and he is 
Mr. Jones, the Chairman of the Deacon Board.” 

Equally important, they tell us, is the fact that the church furnishes 
the Negro an opportunity for relaxation. “If in their church services,” 
they go on to say, “Negroes show more emotion than members of some 
other racial groups, it can hardly be proved that they are by nature more 
expressive. The explanation lies in the environmental conditions under 
which they live. As the Negro becomes more intellectual and less 
restricted in American life he becomes less emotional. . . . Despite 
the advance made in the realm of race relations, as the Negro moves 
about in most areas of the American commonwealth he is less free than 
other Americans. He not only feels, but he knows that in many places 
he is not wanted. He knows that in most white churches of the United 
States he is not desired, even though a sign on the outside of the church 
may read, ‘Welcome to All.’ On the outside of an important church 
in a southern metropolitan center there appears this sign: ‘We offer 
riches to the poorest, friendliness to the friendless, comfort to the sor- 
rowing—a welcome to all, step in.’ 

“The Negro is conscious of the fact that in many court houses, 
city halls, public parks, city auditoriums, institutions supported by the 
taxes of the people, he is not a welcome guest; and that special arrange- 
ments must be provided for him... . 
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“In this tense situation, the Negro lives. In many instances he 
expresses himself in song, dance and laughter; but for thousands of 
Negroes this release from restraint, this complete freedom and relaxa- 
tion for the sake of mere expression, if nothing more than a faint 
‘Amen,’ a nodding of the head as the minister preaches, a feeling of 
oneness with the crown in song and prayer, is to be found only in the 
Negro church.” 

Messrs. Mays and Nicholson give two other apologies for the Negro 
church. It serves as a community center, and has encouraged Negroes 
to educate their children. 

As a community center the Negro church, however, has been rather 
slow in permitting the use of “the House of God” for all kinds of 
entertainment and socials. But it is quite customary, particularly in 
rural communities, for the members to bring their lunches with them 
and remain all day in the church yards. 

In spite of the fact that the Negro ministers have been in many 
instances illiterate, it is common for them to urge “the parents of their 
congregation to sacrifice much that their children might enjoy a better 
‘day. . . . Even in cases where Negro education was graciously sup- 
ported by white people who were kindly and justly disposed toward the 
Negro, the Negro minister was often needed, and relied upon, to give 
sanction to and boost education.” 

Here then we see a functioning church furnishing democratic fellow- 
ship for an outcast people. Nevertheless, this Negro church is facing 
two tremendous obstacles today. On the one hand, there are the 
two thousand or more young Negro men and women who are graduated 
from college each year. To them the church, only too frequently, serves 
neither as a place of inspiration nor relaxation. In it they find no 
chance for “an enlightened self-expression.” For them an unthinking, 
untrained and ecclesiastically-minded minister can serve neither as a 
father confessor nor as a counsellor. 

On the other hand, there is the whole question of pales and race 
relations. From a theological standpoint the young people are learning 
that there is but one God and that all men were created in His image. 
Why, then, are not all men one in the House of God if they are all one 
in His sight? 

But that is not the only inescapable question with which these 
enlightened young people are disturbing the mental equilibrium of 
bishops, clergymen, deacons and Sunday School teachers. In their 
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philosophy, psychology and sociology classes they are seeing behind the 
veil of theology and ecclesiasticism. They have learned that religion 
has a dynamic function which preceded institutionalism and on which 
institutionalism must rest if it is to survive, to say nothing of its service. 
Also they are learning that, functioning dynamically, religion should 
draw all men unto the very best and finest that there is in truth, goodness 
and beauty. Such high achievement they are learning was not meant 
for one race only, and that it cannot be attained by one race alone. 
“This,” they are telling us, “can come only through a united and thor- 
oughly democratic endeavor of all races.” 

What ails our Negro youth in religion? They are apathetic in the 
presence of narrow-gauged Negro churches with an unenlightened 
ministry, and disgusted with the exclusive white church with an enlight- 
ened ministry and membership which they consider to be un-Christian. 


A NEW DEAL FOR THE INDIANS 


An interesting, recent article concerning the “Red Man” starts out 
in this manner: ‘Amid the welter of codes, executive orders and 
N. R. A. tub-thumping, one feature of the New Deal has almost 
escaped public notice. In the confusion of processing taxes and the 
destruction of agricultural surpluses, the Indian Bureau has also gone 
reformist. There is a new Commissioner in the person of John Collier ; 
and he has introduced a new spirit and purpose in the Bureau of Indian 
affairs.” 

Then this writer goes on to say: “The new Commissioner promises 
that the era of exploitation and blighting patronage is over. He does 
not propose that we give back what we took, which is manifestly impos- 
sible, but that we enlist the cooperation of the Indians themselves in 
their own rehabilitation and in restoring their former pride and spirit 
and dignity. It is to be Mr. Collier’s policy to remodel the old bureau- 
cracy so that the government may truly serve rather than enslave the 
Indians. More than that, he proposes that the Indian be treated as a 
normal and intelligent human being, as a potentially useful, self-support- 
ing and competent citizen.” 

In his general statement, Rev. Rudolf Hertz, Principal of Santee 
School, writes concerning the “new deal”: “The outstanding change 
in Indian affairs during the past year has been the appointment by 
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President Roosevelt of a new commissioner, Mr. John Collier. 
Mr. Collier is a trained social worker who approaches the whole Indian 
problem from the standpoint of modern sociology. This means above 
all that the Indian office at present is interested in the building up of the 
Indian home. In the past, many of our Indian children had to go to 
boarding school, but Mr. Collier insists that wherever possible Indians 
attend the public school. This will enable the Indian children to stay 
at home during the entire school year. Mr. Collier, of course, recog- 
nizes the fact that many Indian homes are so poor that they are not able 
to feed their children properly. In such cases, he offers them a good 
noon meal. In consequence of this new program, hundreds of Indian 
children in the Dakota country are kept at home for the first time. 

“This change in Indian education, of course, raises the question 
whether our Indian Mission boarding school here at Santee continues 
to answer a real need. In order to cooperate with the new policy we 
have abolished our fifth and sixth grades, but there is an even greater 
call for our high school courses than ever before. Public high schools 
are scarce throughout the Indian country, and Indians usually live far 
from the towns where these few high schools are located. If Indian 
children were to attend these public high schools, they would have to 
pay for their board and room in town, and very few Indians have enough 
money to cover this heavy expense. In consequence, we have had more 
applications than ever before from students who want to attend Santee, 
and we have been able to choose the most promising young people from 
this large group of applicants. Within a week of our opening, the school 
is practically filled and our workers feel that we have as fine a bunch 
here as ever.” 

In response to a request for a statement concerning general observa- 
tions concerning the Indians, Dr. George W. Hinman wrote as follows: 
“At present the Government Indian Service is calling upon many trained 
social workers for survey and case study and home demonstration 
among the Indians; the resources of county farm advisers, state medical 
examiners, visiting nurses, conservation experts and educational super- 
visors have been joined with the experience of the agents of the Indian 
Bureau to build together a new economic and cultural life for the Indian 
as a part of the local white community, in place of the old tribal culture, 
which in most cases is extinct. 

“The definite objective of the present Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment is the Indian home and the Indian community, rather than the 
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Indian child, detached from his racial surroundings and brought up in 
the artificial atmosphere of a boarding school. Many Government 
boarding schools are being given up; but, on the other hand, more 
Indian children than ever are being educated, more than half of them 
in the local public schools, often with Federal Government cooperation, 
through tuition and bus transportation for the pupils, and the service 
of government specialists in promoting an inclusive program for edu- 
cating all children of all races in the community. 

“The aim of the Indian Service is now to decentralize authority 
over the Indians, to break up the bureaucratic system under which their 
affairs have been managed, and to press upon the Indians themselves 
and their white neighbors the responsibility for working out Indian- 
white relations as a local problem, in which, however, the Government 
will continue large cooperation. This cooperation is to be more in the 
way of putting trained personnel at the service of local communities 
and providing generous appropriations for approved local educational, 
medical and social work, rather than through great segregated institu- 
tions for the Indians. 

“This tendency in government policy is being stimulated by the 
urgent need for economy. The Indian boarding schools were very 
expensive as well as ineffective in a social education of Indian com- 
munities for participation in American life. There is some danger that 
the processes of decentralization of federal authority over the Indians 
and devolution of responsibility upon the Indians themselves and their 
white neighbors may be pushed too fast, before the local communities 
are trained to meet the problems of racial adjustment. The substitution 
of a laissez-faire policy for what has been called the excessive pater- 
nalism of the Indian Bureau might easily make things worse for the 
Indian instead of better. There is still much need of the missionary 
spirit and a national sense of missionary responsibility to back up the 
local processes of assimilating the Indians into the white communities 
which now almost everywhere surround them.” 

Miss Edith M. Dabb, who serves the National Y. W. C. A. Board 
as Secretary of its Indian Work, strikes the same general note also. 
She writes: “It seems to me that the most outstanding development 
among the Indian people is the renewed feeling of responsibility for 
themselves, their families and the community. In the old days there 
were several outstanding racial characteristics which often seem to 
have fallen into disuse ; initiative, resourcefulness, and a sense of respon- 
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sibility. Now they are being revived as new opportunities are coming 
to Indians through scholarships for further education; through work 
that is being provided, especially for the 14,000 men under the Emer- 
gency Conservation ; and asa new self-respect is growing up and a new 
attitude developing on the part of the white people, regarding the 
abilities and ambitions of the Indian people.” 

Mr. G. E. E. Lindquist, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel Among Indians, sees both promise and danger in 
the general trend of Indian affairs. From his letter we quote the fol- 
lowing: “The recent closing of eight Government boarding schools and 
the reduction of enrollment in others has meant the literal turning out 
of thousands of children from institutional care. Pending the building 
of new day schools and finding places for others in public schools, hun- 
dreds will be without school facilities this school year (1933-34). The 
increased burden of caring for those thus released from the boarding 
schools is very great. The existing mission schools cannot absorb them. 
The economy program of the Government is said to be partly responsible 
for this drastic step while the announced policy of the Department is 
to merge the education of Indians in the public school systems of the 
several states. This latter sounds very well but any precipitate change 
is bound to work havoc.” 
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General Observations 


In spite of serious reductions in income, and in the number of pupils 
and students in A. M. A. institutions, and the fact that the books of 
the treasurer were closed “in the red,” we have many things to be 
thankful for. For one thing, the various peoples with whom the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association works and has fellowship have done more 
for themselves. They have awakened more interest in their welfare 
among their usually uninterested, if not antagonistic, neighbors. For 
the most part, the several institutions closed their own books “in the 
black.” : 

Deprivation, struggle, cooperation, produced in our fellowship their 
inevitable fruits—soberness of mind, self-reliance, a keener appreciation 
of interdependence, the folly of speculation and the wisdom of fore- 
sight and planning, the value of knowledge, together with a deepened 
sense of “the things that cannot fail.” 


Retrenchment 


The fact that some 60 persons lost their positions because of the 
closing of schools and reduced personnel in the remaining schools, meant 
not only most regrettable hardship for the 60 persons themselves, but 
it also increased the work and responsibilities of those who were 
continued. 

Reductions in salaries were accepted without a known complaint in 
spite of the fact that the workers were under contract. The halting of 
the steady progress which we had been making in the improvement of 
facilities and conveniences at schools and mission stations was accepted 
as a normal part of the depression. 


Puerto Rico’s Hurricane 


During the three years since the last hurricane we had accumulated 
a self-insurance fund amounting to $15,000. This, plus aid from the 
Congregational Church Building Society, has made it possible to put 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, the Ryder Memorial Hospital and our 
churches in better condition than they were before the hurricane. For- 
tunately none of our workers, students, patients or parishioners lost 
his life or suffered serious injury. There was much individual loss of 
property, however, and no end of human suffering because of insufficient 
food and income. 
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Further Retrenchments 


The budget adopted in April for the year 1933-34 dealt the severest 
blow that has come to the A. M. A. in several decades. Allen Normal 
School, Brick Junior College and Gloucester Institute were put on the 
list to be closed. 

Further reductions were also made in educational programs here 
and there. Salaries were marked down still more, and the amount 
assigned for repairs and replacements was labelled “leaky-roof and 
defective-plumbing fund.” The story of what all this means will appear 
in the review of the year to which this greatly curtailed budget applies. 


The Beard Endowment Fund 


In spite of the fact that we were obliged to think, plan, work and 
live with almost a “retrenchment psychosis,” nevertheless, a valiant 
endeavor was made to honor and perpetuate the services of our beloved 
Dr. Beard to whom this year’s review is dedicated. 

On May 11, 1933, he became a centenarian. Those who heard him 
preach “in the old home church” on the Sunday following his birthday 
anniversary will remember the day as long as they live. With the 
forcefulness and vision of youth he preached like a prophet not without 
honor in his own town. 

It was hoped that a scholarship fund of $100,000 might be raised. 
That, of course, was too much to expect under the circumstances. We 
did, however, raise almost $10,000. The fund will remain open down 
through the years. Time and prosperity may yet make possible the 
original goal. Meanwhile, some student each year will be given a chance 
through the income on the fund now on hand. 

Such a fund, regardless of its size, is a very inadequate expression 
and recognition of our high esteem for Dr. Beard, whose life and ideals 
have become the spirit and aims of The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 


The Wilberforce Anniversary 


In this connection it is in order to record the fact that in the year 
in which Dr. Beard was born—1833—William Wilberforce, the great 
English philanthropist, died. It is a singular coincidence that so much 
of the spirit of Wilberforce found a dwelling place at that time in the 
babe of Norwalk, Connecticut. 











Tue Rev. Buett G. GALLAGHER 
President-elect of Talladega College 
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The hundred years since Wilberforce’s death may not record so 
much progress in human relations as the “Century of Progress” 
exhibited in Chicago concerning science, invention and transportation. 
But even here much has been accomplished. Our difficulty in evaluat- 
ing properly what has happened is due, no doubt, to the fact that it is 
impossible to look back for 100 years. Furthermore, it is equally diff- 
cult to extricate ourselves from the complex inhumanities of the present 
long enough to assure a true perspective. Were Wilberforce himself 
here very likely he could tell us how far we have come in improving 
race relations. 

It was enough that Wilberforce met Thomas Clarkson in 1786 who 
fired him with the spirit of the Abolitionists. Henceforth he devoted 
all his energies against the slave trade. Fortunately he lived long 
enough to see the total abolition of the slave trade in all the British 
Colonies. 

They honor Wilberforce best who endeavor to carry forward today 
the work he so heroically began. The ultimate goal still lies far ahead. 
Our slave trade has long been dead. The Emancipation Proclamation 
was signed in the United States by Abraham Lincoln over 70 years 
ago. Yet brotherhood does not dwell in our fair land. The American 
Missionary Association was never more needed than now! 


Leadership 


’ The retirment of three honored leaders became effective with the 
close of the year, Dr. Frederick A. Sumner of Talladega College, Rev. 
William T. Holmes of Tougaloo College, and Dr. Frederick R. Riggs 
of Santee School. Appropriate notice was taken of Dr. Sumner’s 
retirement in last year’s annual report. Concerning Mr. Holmes and 
Dr. Riggs, please see pp. 32 and 59. | 

To the presidency of Talladega College the Trustees have called 
the Rev. Buell G. Gallagher. Mr. Gallagher’s father was a Congrega- 
tional minister. He followed his father’s profession and was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Passaic, New Jersey, when called 
to Talladega. He was graduated from Carleton College and Union 
Theological Seminary with honors. After one year of study at the 
London School of Economics, on a Union Seminary Fellowship, Mr. 
Gallagher served as National Theological Student Secretary with the 
Y. M.C. A. before taking up his work in the ministry. Immediately 
following his call to the presidency of Talladega College he entered 
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Summer School at Teachers College, New York City, where, at the 
request of the Trustees, he will continue his graduate studies in educa- 
tion until February 1, 1934. Meanwhile, Dean James T. Cater ably 
carries forward the administrative work as Acting President. 


President Holmes’ retirement at Tougaloo was unfortunately has- 
tened by one year, due to a serious illness. Mr. Charles B. Austin, 
President of Straight College, was asked to assume also the administra- 
tive responsibilities at Tougaloo for one year as Acting President. 
Previous to becoming President of Straight College, Mr. Austin had 
served for several years as a member of the Administrative Committee 
of the A. M. A. He also represents the A. M. A. on the Board of 
Trustees of Dillard University. The A. M. A. and Tougaloo College 
are indebted to Mr. Austin not only for accepting such heavy and 
exacting responsibilities but particularly for the able and happy way in 
which he is leading Tougaloo forward. 


In anticipation of Dr. Riggs’ retirement as principal of Santee the 
Rev. Rudolf Hertz was chosen as his successor one year in advance, _ 
and given a year’s furlough for the purpose of pursuing work in educa- 
tion at Teachers College, New York City. 

Mr. Hertz had served acceptably as Pastor-at-large for the Indian 
Churches on the Standing Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reserva- 
tions for over a dozen years. He had been a frequent visitor at Santee 
and each year had taken a number of students there. The new year 
at Santee has opened happily and promisingly. 

Mrs. Hertz is the daughter of Dr. Charles L. Hall. She brings 
with her a wealth of experience with Indian young people, and will 
be a fine co-worker with her husband in many volunteer ways. 
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THE NEGRO CHURCHES 


Rev. Henry S. BarNwWELL, Secretary 


Fifteen years ago The American Missionary Association provided 
a salary which sent a young man of college and seminary training into 
a growing Texas city. After a brief survey he found one man, Con- 
gregationally inclined, who with himself formed the nucleus around 
which eight others later joined, organizing a Congregational church. 

In 1922, with a membership of 30, a church edifice and parsonage 
were erected. With this equipment the minister became ambitious not 
for his membership alone, but for the entire parish. On the rostrum of 
his church in 1925 he organized what has now become an active Y. M. 
C. A., which because of its usefulness the local Community Chest has 
gladly included in its budget. 

In 1927, two lots adjoining the church property were purchased for 
a cash consideration of $3,000, on which the first all-year-round super- 
vised playground for Negroes was established. The Community 
Recreational Council in 1928 made a scientific investigation of Negro 
life in this western city which resulted in the creation of a local council 
with the pastor as president. Through this organization the director 
of the city park department was influenced to place playground appa- 
ratus in South West Park for Negroes. It was this Council also that 
revealed racial discriminations and caused thousands to be helped later. 

For the convenience of the Church Centre in 1931, an art shoppe, 
palm garden and a delicatessen were instituted and now serve a great 
need. The year 1932 witnessed the big project when the church bought 
an adjoining piece of property and established a Community Health 
Home, an adventure not attempted by even the larger and stronger 
racial group. For this home a fulltime registered nurse is employed. 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors she made the following 
report : 

During the quarter, April, May and June, 1933, 441 patients received treatment 
at the clinic. 


A. Department of Gynecology— ; 
53 women treated, 38 of whom were new patients. 
B. Department of Urology— ; 
61 patients treated, 33 of whom were new patients. 
C. Department of Dentistry— 
53 patients treated, 15 had pyorrhea, 10 abscesses. 
D. Department of Pediatrics—274 children treated, 86 of whom were new 
patients. 
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During the quarter two city health clubs were organized. Daily ten-minute 
talks were given to patients while awaiting doctors. Over 3,000 copies of health 
literature were distributed. Classes in Pediatrics and Gynecology were weekly 
held by physicians. 


In addition to the recreation and health center this church pioneered 
in the Daily Vacation Bible School, Junior Church and other worth- 
while projects. Of its minister the editor of the city paper recently 
made the following comment : 

He is a man of great courage, vision and purpose. He loves humanity and 


gives to it his best in sacrificial service. For right or against wrong he is out- 
spoken and uncompromising. He is a hard worker. A diligent servant. 


With such a leader and a staff of earnest and aggressive workers 
there seem to be even larger achievements ahead for this/church of 
fifteen summers; an investment which promises even larger dividends. 

Yearly from our aided list of churches, grants are withdrawn from 
these churches not giving promise to development and service in com- 
munities needing a particular and unique program of work. And while 
we let these churches go it is with the idea and hope that those indica- 
tive of greater contribution, remaining with the strong arm of The 
American Missionary Association over a longer period of time, will 
ultimately come into being and service as this western church afore- 
mentioned. It is gratifying to have at present in four of our six con- 
ference territories centers serving localities as strong as this church of 
fifteen summers. 

It is to be noted that this year with a 10 percent cut in our grant 
to churches, that our aided churches raised for their own expenses 
$5,000 more than they did the previous year. This is an index of what 
we desire; that the churches become more self-sustaining and self- 
directing. 

There are 197 Congregational-Christian Churches in the South, in 
all, of which 163 are self-supporting. Twenty-eight churches receive 
aid from the A. M. A. toward their pastors’ salaries and 10 churches 
receive A. M. A. assistance for their social work program. 


Statistics 
Raised by all of the churches for own expenses.................. $25,996.16 
Raised by churches on missionary apportionment................ 2,497.50 
Raised by churches on other benevolences.................ee000 305.54 
Potal imembership icone eee eee ce eee 14,997 
Total ‘Sunday: -School#pupilsee.eneen eee ee ee 6,094 


Total-aid-receiveditrom thesAaiMineA: sede Sse ee ee 24,769.90 
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THE INDIAN CHURCHES 


THE ROSEBUD, CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING RIVER 
RESERVATIONS 


Rev. F. Puiyip Frazier, Pastor-at-large 


The 24 Indian Churches scattered over three Reservations are visited 
at regular intervals. This necessitates long trips over very bad roads. 
The churches have long prayer meetings with songs, prayers and Bible 
readings with a long sermon. All is good so far as it goes, but not 
enough effort is put forth to change attitudes, and build concepts of an 
all-round abundant Christian life. To meet this I have held all-day 
sessions at each church, emphasizing the local church as part of a larger 
body of Congregational Churches—one hour on Stewardship—and an 
evangelistic meeting in the evening. 

In order to try to make life more livable in the local communities 
we took our Preachers’ Institute to the three reservations instead of to 
just one central place. Members from all churches of each reserva- 
tion gathered for four days’ instruction. Our teaching staff consisted 
of Miss Eckert of the National Board, Y. W. C. A.; Dr. Rorer of 
Santee, a Government Home Demonstrator and the boss farmer of 
each Reservation ; the Rev. Simon Kirk and his wife, and my wife and 
myself. We formed a tent village around the church and pastor’s 
house. Mr. Kirk, the Government farmer, and I taught and had dis- 
cussions with the pastors and church officers. Mrs. Kirk had Bible 
study with the women. Mrs. Frazier, Dr. Rorer and the Home 
Demonstrator held women’s meetings each afternoon, emphasizing 
health, care of the teeth, care of babies, danger of flies, home-made 
furniture, drying vegetables, fruits, making apparatus for drying meat, 
and caring for baby chicks. The leaders taught this through pictures, 
charts and demonstrations. 

Miss Eckert was the leader for the young people. She had them all 
day in Bible study, games, handicraft and discussion, and they had charge 
of a one hour’s program on Sunday afternoon to show the older people 
what young people’s work can mean to a church. Miss Eckert -also 
took the young men. She did splendidly, but we all decided that in 
another year we must have a man to take the young men. 

My wife and I have also had some fine opportunities to talk about 
our Indian work in white churches and at conferences. At Huron I 
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gave the sermon on Sunday morning and Mrs. Frazier and I sang solos 
and duets at the vesper hour. Saturday and Sunday nights we talked 
to separate groups. At Mitchell we both talked and sang before the 
Missionary Society. Both of us attended the State Conference at Sioux 
Falls. There we sang and gave talks at the banquet and the Social 
Relations luncheon. : 

Another contact with the State was through two young people’s 
assemblies ; one in the Black Hills and the other at Yankton. We were 
given definite classes, spoke and sang at the assembly period and the 
vesper hour. Trips were also made to Beloit College and Chicago. The 
Big Mission Meeting at Little Eagle was the “best ever” as I have heard 
different Indians express it. 

In order that we may more effectively relate Santee School to the 
churches and the churches to Santee, I spent three days at Santee with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertz at their faculty meeting and finally got a number 
of Santee students loaded on a truck on a rainy morning and we 
plowed for three hours in forty miles of gumbo. I went only as far 
as the agency to see that everyone was on board with his bus fare paid. 
The night before the parents with their children camped around my 
house and we bedded many in the two beds in our “trailer,” on our 
front room duofold and two in our guest room, and several in the 
office. 


Statistics 


Numberhof organized churches... svre ean eee aeiaale none 23 
Numberrohe Mission) Stationss cee ceisiinee ean ceemneee 

Raised by churches for own expenses and benevolences............ $ 884.63 
otal membership suits. ices scaiora Maren oa cette ie 1,017 

otal ynative: stam) (il ordained))ie tas eset sae cei 25 
NUmberrolSunday; SChOOls ste nuia caren aon tain ener 5 

Total Sunday-school Membership a <i eana de eave eae mle 120 

Total missionary aid given by the A. M. A. .................005. $13,446.00 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION 
Rev. Harotp Case, Pastor-at-large 


In spite of the difficult times financially, the Church work at Fort 
Berthold has moved on, not so much perhaps in the way of church 
attendance, though this is on a better percentage than most rural 
churches, but along lines of church responsibility. Our people show 
a deeper interest in church activity. D. V. B. S. and Church School 
classes have been held with fine success among those people. Our 
Reservation covers some half-million acres of land, a third of which 
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is under cultivation. We have the Arikarees, Mandans and Gros 
Ventre Indians with a few Sioux and Crows. There are five Congre- 
gational Churches, three of which have their own native workers. In 
June of each year, our people come together for an Annual Fellowship, 
numbering as many as 500. The three days of this conference is given 
over to Bible instruction, church business, recreation and personal work. 
The churches are endeavoring to meet their apportionment, they are 
careful in electing their leaders. Through the winter months the women 
get together for sewing groups at which time they have Bible study as 
well. Every family has suffered much because of the drought and 
grasshoppers. 


Statistics 
NitIbe ba OF SOLE ANIZEC .CHUTCHES acciace oon ew o.e ere nie. WJorsiand no cise aiecausie 5 
WNarmabern ob Ml issio, StatlONs <0 osc 2 ou.c sacle ass dines state yeiee ees 3 
Total reported amount raised by churches for current expenses... . $2,000.00 
Total amount raised by churches for own benevolences............ 170.00 
Total membership ........-........ 0s se eee cece cree eee ce eeces 320 
Total native staff (one eee See aThs Oe Sa ciate Care akiae aaee 


INimbeneOr eS Unda ya SCROOIS i ck ose. ale eeclate al oterale ie caeiats avs leleye a aaa cach 
Total Sunday School and ye eee oe School membership. “047 
“Rotal’ missionary -aia given by As MAC a ene deere eae 2,000.00 


THE PUERTO RICAN CHURCHES 
Rev. CHARLES I. MoHLER, Secretary 


’ The year closing September 30, 1933, has been one of constant 
struggle to overcome the ruin of the storm one year ago. We are 
indebted to the hearty cooperation of The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Church Building Society once more for their aid in 
rehabilitation of our churches and parsonages. Scores of the public 
school buildings are in ruin at this time and just now the Government 
has approved a plan of rehabilitation in which they will expend 
$900,000. The United Puerto Rico Sugar Company which operates in 
all this end of the Island was taken over by the bank for several months. 
In parts of Humacao, Naguabo, Ceiba and Fajardo the laboring people 
have been paid in provisions and have not been able to get any money. 
In spite of these conditions, with the exception of two or three churches, 
the cooperation in church support has increased over last year. 

We can note with interest the developing of the personality of the 
local churches. More responsibility has been placed upon the churches 
in the administration of their own affairs and this is working toward 
their strength. 
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The net increase of church membership is about 100 over last year. 
Eight churches received 20 or more members during the year and two 
received over 30 new members. Two hundred and twenty-three mem- 
bers were received into church fellowship, which indicates a healthy 
growth. What is lacking to give us strong self-supporting churches 
here in the Island is industries in which the people may earn a moderate 
wage. The people are generous and respond to the appeal of the church, 
but most of them have work less than one-half of the year, and then at 
from 60 to 75 cents per day. This means an annual income of from 
$100 to $130 for the support of a family. 

An encouraging part of our work is the Sunday School. The 
attendance in Sunday School is almost double the church membership. 
Just now we are working on a religious educational program for our 
United Church, together with the Methodist Churches in Puerto Rico. 
In August the educational committees of the two churches met for a 
three days’ study of problems and worked out a program for work in 
Religious Education. We are to carry this plan effectively to all of our 
churches by holding regional meetings in four different sections, in 
which meetings all of the pastors of our United Evangelical Church 
and all of the pastors of the Methodist Church will participate. Then 
the pastors are to carry the plan of normal and teacher-training to the 
local churches. The matter of proper materials in Spanish is a big 
problem, but this is being developed, also. In our conference in August 
we went over the material on a text in Spanish and approved it for 
publication. Professor Wellman of the Methodist Church and Pro- 
fessor Saez of our church, from the Seminary, are giving very helpful 
assistance in this work. 

This year we are to have an extension class of the Seminary for all 
of our pastors at Humacao, one day each week for 18 weeks. This 
work will be in harmony with the Teachers’ Training and Normal work, 
so we have hopes of seeing some marked progress for the Christian 
education that the many children and young people of Puerto Rico need. 


Statistics 
Number ofsorganized xchurchesmackecume tee ee ee 22 
Number of unorganized places of worship .................. 52 
‘Total membership: I Gsavcr erties cee eee 1,864 
Number of National assistants (11 ordained) .............. 29 


Number-of Sundayy Schools maasaeerte tence teeta eae 60 
Number of officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday Schools... .3,549 
Money raised by local churches toward paying pastors’ salaries. ...$ 3,696.00 
Money raised by churches for home expenses ...............-.00. 7,564.00 
otal aidigranted by, the WAseieecvarcrey aise acre ett: nena 38,835.07 
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THE ALUMNI AND OTHERS 


GeorceE N. Waite, Secretary 


The usual Lincoln Day Offerings this past year were merged, for 
the most part, in what we called “Red Letter” day offerings. The idea 
was not so much to get the A. M. A. schools out of the “red” as it was 
to keep them out, and, if possible, make up for what the A. M. A. was 
unable to do for equipment and repairs. Yes, and the idea was even 
bigger than that. It included enlisting the people of the various com- 
munities, colored and white, in a cooperative endeavor to keep A. M. A. 
schools in their communities. To this end each school was asked to 
hold its Red Letter Day money at the school instead of sending it to 
New York for the general budget of the A. M. A. The plan worked 
exceedingly well, so well that even in this dark year of depression over 
$4,000 were collected. In addition to this the schools raised $2,000 for 
the Beard Endowment Fund. 

One principal obtained the radio facilities of a nearby city and had 
a judge and the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce as well as 
himself “tell the world” about his school while his glee club dispensed 
the soothing influence of music to ease the pain of parting with the 
coin of the realm; another tied the mayor of the town into her efforts 
and he not only made the Commencement address but early in the year 
pledged the city to supplement the giving of the community by an 
appropriation; still another got the chief of police interested enough to 
offer to go with him to collect subscriptions for the school—how’s that 
for moral (?) suasion; still another used his unusually large aggrega- 
tion of musical talent to the limit. But beneath all the mechanics ran 
the tempo of sacrificial giving in every school by teachers and students 


and parents alike. 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 


(For the most part the statements which follow are taken from the reports sub- 
mitted by the heads of the institutions.) 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Frederick A. Sumner, President: 
Talladega College had a most excellent year in its work on the campus. abne 
scholastic standing of the student body surpassed that of previous years. The 
enrollment was four more last year. An excellent morale was in evidence among 
the students and faculty during the year. Serious attention was given to the real 
business of education. The activities of cultural value along the lines of music, 
social gatherings, departmental clubs, and the Little Theatre increased in interest 
during the year. : 

Approximately $700,000 represents the total collections on the Million Dollar 
Endowment Fund. The new High School building erected in place of the old 
Cassedy (which was burned last summer) is a decided improvement over the old 
building. Notwithstanding the destructive ice-storm of last January, the campus 
looks unusually beautiful. In spite of the bad economic situation we were able to 
close the year without deficit. (See p. 31 for further statement. ) 


Enrollment: Total students, 430; college, 216; senior high, 51; junior high, 55; 
elementary, 77; kindergarten, 29; special, 2; boarding students, 173. 

Number of graduates: College, 43; senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 58, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 39; other 
workers, 17. 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana, Charles B. Austin, President: 
No review of the year at Straight College could omit mention of the passing of 
three loyal supporters. Mr. Frank E. Richmond, a business man of New Orleans, 
and for more than half a century a member of the Board of Trustees, died Novem- 
ber 8, 1932. On November 29, 1932, Straight lost another member of the Board 
of Trustees, Dr. Eugene Charles Thornhill. Dr. Thornhill was graduated in the 
college preparatory class of 1902. He was for many years President of the Alumni 
Association and a constant visitor on the campus. He gave liberally of his medical 
skill, and his loyalty was unbounded. Mrs. Sarah Barnes served Straight College 
for nearly twenty-eight years before being placed on the retiring list in 1928. 
She died December 15, 1932. 

A most interesting experiment has been a new arrangement whereby all scholar- 
ship money is awarded after the work has been done. This plan has thrown respon- 
sibility upon the individual student. It has been favorably accepted and has proven 
a healthy stimulus to study. 

Among cooperative efforts have been association with the Isabella Hume Com- 
munity Center, the Third Ward Civic League and the Boys’ Municipal Home. 
Rev. Norman A. Holmes, of the Isabella Hume Community Center and Pastor 
of Central Congregational Church, is a member of the faculty of Straight College. 
The institutional spirit of the College and of the church are on the same basis 
and both institutions profit by a close relationship. 

A few members of the faculty, with the able assistance of a group of students, 
have been conducting Sunday School and other services at the Municipal Boys’ 
Hone Volunteer workers from Straight presented to the boys at one time 16 pairs 
of shoes. 

There has been a long list of impressive speakers at the College Vespers and 
congregations have been larger than last year. Contributions made by the music 
department merit special mention. 

A conservative financial policy has limited athletic activity to some extent. 
Straight lost only one game of football and none of basketball. In the spring 
track meet Straight tied with New Orleans University and Xavier for first place. 
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__ The series of Friday afternoon teas, inaugurated last year, have become estab- 
lished. This year the groups have listened to some of the best known artists of 
the South. 

Straight spirit is excellent and it has been a good year. The treasurer reports 
a balance on hand at the end of the year. 


Enrollment: Total students, 191; college, 108; senior high, 46; commercial spe- 
cials, 16; other specials, 21; boarding students, 42. 

Number of graduates: College, 20; senior high, 24; commercial specials, 4. 

Staff : Neen 31, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 22; other 
workers, 7. 


Tougaioo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, Rev. William T. Holmes, Presi- 
dent: The notable fact about Tougaloo College for the year 1932-33 is that on 
December 1, 1932, it was rated as a standard four-year college of Class B by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. It is the 
first and thus far the only Negro College in Mississippi to receive so good a rating. 
The College and High School faculties are now entirely separate from each other 
as far as instruction is concerned, except in physical education. Thus the entire 
College faculty devotes all its attention to College classes only. Furthermore, 
the High School is now under its own principal in the person of Mrs. Inez B. 
Prosser, who acts as Registrar for the whole institution. Mrs. Prosser was granted 
her Ph.D. degree from the University of Cincinnati, being thus far the first Doctor 
of Philosophy on Tougaloo College faculty. 

The authorities at Tougaloo are painfully conscious that the attendance at 
Tougaloo ought to be larger and are not without hope that in spite of the depression 
the attendance for next year may show an increase. 

Tougaloo was saddened by the untimely death from an unavoidable accident in 
March of one young man who was to have graduated from the High School in May. 

Last summer the campus was piped for natural gas, with which now all heat- 
ing and cooking are done at Tougaloo. This has proved not only to be a con- 
venience but also a decided economy. (See p. 59 for further statement.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 273; college, 86; senior high, 52; junior high, 27; 
elementary, 108; boarding students, 108. 

Number of graduates: College, 13; junior college, 11. 

Staff: Total, 38, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 27; other 
workers, 9. 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Mary E. Branch, President: The year 
just closed has been one of high and low points at Tillotson College. In college 
_enrollment a decided increase is shown. In classroom work our students surpassed 
the records of last year. We made a special attempt to get students of high intel- 
lectual ability and character, and resorted to various means to help finance them. 
Though many of our young women have had very meager opportunity for cultural 
training, their response to cultural inspiration was encouraging. 

Our octette did excellent work. They sang at the State Teachers’ Association 
in Forth Worth on Thanksgiving and were very well received. I took them to 
Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, Fort Arthur, Dallas, Fort Worth, and San Antonio, 
where they sang in the high schools, colleges, and churches. They have made 
fourteen public appearances outside of Austin, and each time they did very well. 
As six of the eight girls are freshmen, we have high hopes for their development 
from year to year. 

Collections have been poor and we have been hampered by lack of funds. We 
dismissed our cook and laundress and put girls to work in their places, allowing 
room and board to five girls. We were forced to give work aid to more than 
90 percent of our students, and even at that, their accounts are far in arrears and 
we closed the year with a small deficit. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 147; college, 143; special, 4; boarding students, 48. 

Number of graduates: College, 18. 

Staff: Total, 21, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 14; other 
workers, 5. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: The 
year 1932-33 marked the first year that LeMoyne functioned exclusively as a 
college. 

There was an increase of 38 percent in the enrollment. 

“Times” were hard but by extra effort continued progress was sustained. 

The outstanding events on the LeMoyne Calendar for 1932-33 were: 

December 1, 1932—LeMoyne approved as a Class B college by the Southern 
Association of Colleges. 

May 5, 1933—LeMoyne fully accredited as a Teachers College by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of Tennessee. 

May 15, 1933—LeMoyne completed the purchase of five and one-half acres 
of adjacent property and thus rounded out its site to adequate proportions for 
much-needed development. This was accomplished by a combined effort of the 
A. M. A. and General Education Board. 

Other events of importance were: LeMoyne was elected a member of the 
Southern Athletic Conference; the Glee Club and Chorus began weekly broadcasts 
over Memphis Station WHBA. The debating team toured the North, meeting 
five white colleges in debate; over 2,500 volumes were added to the library. 

The academic “tone” continued to improve. The student body developed a 
fine esprit. Extra-curricular activities were more extensively enjoyed by the stu- 
dent body. The football and basketball teams had continued success. The faculty 
displayed a fine professional attitude and splendid morale under trying conditions. 
The depression so seriously affected collections that the treasurer was obliged to 
report a deficit at the end of the year. 


Enrollment: Total college students, 260. 

Number of college graduates, 27. 

Staff: Total, 27, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 18; other 
workers, 7. 


Fisk University, Dr. Thomas E. Jones, President. 

(Fisk University is an independeni corporation on whose Board of Trustees 
there are two A. M. A. representatives.) 

The freshman-sophomore plan adopted three years ago has become an estab- 
lished success. Members of the faculty who are particularly fitted for this work 
were each appointed adviser to about 15 freshmen and sophomores. They met 
together as an adviser group once in two weeks to discuss methods and aims of 
personnel work. They became thoroughly acquainted with the record of each 
student regarding his home background, high school record, mental ability as 
revealed in intelligence tests, academic progress and social adjustment, and with 
this comprehensive understanding of each student endeavored to help him make 
the most of his capabilities. 

During the past four years study and experimentation have been carried on in 
the field of a general examination of all students upon completion of the sophomore 
year and a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. Upon the 
basis of this work, beginning with next year, before students will be promoted 
from the sophomore to the junior class they must pass a general cultural examina- 
tion covering the work of the first two years, including an acquaintance with the 
classical literature of the world. 

At the end of the senior year a comprehensive examination will be given all 
students in both his major and minor subjects. At present this examination covers 
only the major subject. 

_ A most significant piece of work is being done by Professor Paul K. Edwards 
in placing Fisk graduates in the field of salesmanship and general distribution 
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of commodities. A year ago the Rumford Baking Powder Company placed him 
in charge of their sales in the Negro population. He chose two exceptionally 
capable young Negro men who had majored with him in business administration 
at Fisk University and placed them in the field. The Rumford Company has given 
them the same training as their white salesmen to fit them for their work. The 
whole project is highly successful and is receiving much commendation from 
both white and Negro groups. It is opening up a new field in business for Negro 
students after they graduate from college. 

The choir trip through the East last spring was one of the highlights of the 
year. They sang the classical music as well as the spirituals to most appreciative 
audiences in New York, Boston, and Hartford. The successful carrying out of 
this plan was very important in winning new friends among influential people in 
the East and equally so in stimulating among the student body an interest in the 
work of the choir. 

Fisk University, a Negro institution, and the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, 
a white college, successfully carried out a joint campaign in Nashville, a southern 
white city, to raise $37,500 in this year of unprecedented financial strain. This 
is important not only because of the money raised, but because of the splendid spirit 
of interest shown by the contributors in the work of Fisk University. It is also 
significant that $8,500 was contributed by Negroes, which is the largest amount 
ever raised for an educational project by the Negro group. This means that we 
closed the year free from debt. 

On October 28, 1933, Fisk University was placed upon the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. It has the distinction of being the first 
Negro institution to receive this approval. 


Brick Junior College, Bricks, North Carolina, John C. Wright, President: 
In many respects, this has been one of Brick’s best years. In college enrollment 
there was a falling off of only 5 percent, which is about the average for the entire 
country. The College retained its classification of Grade B Junior by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

The College was also advised that it had met the eligibility requirements for 
membership in the American Association of Junior Colleges and would have joined 
that body had the work continued. 

Remarkable progress was made during the year in scholarship, athletics, dra- 
matics, choral music. The success of the Ira T. Aldridge Players was the subject 
of wide and favorable newspaper comment. The basketball team won the State 
championship for the second consecutive year. 

A workshop and Little Theatre were fitted up in Benedict Hall for the Aldridge 
Players. The theatre seats 100 persons and has a stage sufficiently spacious for 
a full-length play such as “The Servant in the House.” It is beautifully draped 
with heavy black and gray velour curtains. The lighting system is yet to be 
installed. 3 

Since its accreditment by the Southern Association, Brick graduates are 
accepted by the leading senior colleges for Negro people. In the past four years 
they have distinguished themselves in scholarship and student leadership in some 
of the best of them. 

Those taking the teacher-training course are being used in increasing numbers 
and satisfaction in the schools of Edgecombe, Halifax, and Nash Counties. 

Although the year has been one of the worst financially in the history of the 
school, it is being closed with practically all bills paid. (See p. 30 for further 
statement. ) 


Enrollment: Total students, 168; college, 90; senior high, 32; junior high, 24; 
elementary, 22; boarding students, 57. 

Number of graduates: College, 18; senior high, 8. 

Staff: Total, 25, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 16; other 
workers, 7. 
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Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: Perhaps the 
most satisfying fact in our year’s work is the largest enrollment in high school 
grades in our history, coupled with a very regular attendance, though the mass 
of labor in lieu of cash tuition has made a seesaw of our budget. 

In spite of shabby equipment, our teams have won several football and baseball 
games, withal losing a few, to keep us humble. We may have to turn to basket- 
ball next year because the baseball pants have become “shorts.” 

The greatest thrill of our community life came in the building of Love Cottage 
for Miss Perkins, who was matron of the Teachers’ Home for 40 years. An old 
shack was revamped by the friends, with voluntary labor and gifts from everybody, 
into a neat, comfortable little home on the edge of the campus. ’ 

An exchange of chapel programs between us and the white schools of the city 
evinced a growing spirit of interracial friendliness. (See p. 30 for further state- 
ment. 

xe is our satisfaction in the help we have received from the County Health 
Department, the nurse being most generous with her time and talents, giving lec- 
tures to students and mothers on care of the body, care of children, contagious 
diseases and social relations; also administering smallpox virus, typhoid inocula- 
tion and diphtheria toxoid. “Shots” have become so popular with us that some 
of the children ask for repetitions regardless of necessity, while parents and neigh- 
bors come in and join our protection parties. 


Enrollment: Total students, 215; senior high, 32; junior high, 102; elementary, 58; 
kindergarten, 21; special, 2; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 7. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13. 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama, Mrs. Ruth Lee Harper, Prin- 
cipal: The school maintained unwaveringly its “A” rating as given by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A separate well-equipped 
biology laboratory added to the school. Some helpful books purchased and several 
more donated. 

The boys formed a Hi-Y Club, which has as its chief aim the development of 
better manhood. This spring a small number of students earnestly cultivated a 
spring garden. The expenses of the school have been slightly decreased by having 
each class responsible for keeping its home-room clean and attractive. The Choral 
Club won again the annual Tri-city musical contest. May Day proved a gala 
occasion due to the varied and interesting nature of a well-organized program. 
The merchants of the city very willingly gave useful gifts as prizes to the various 
student winners of the races, drills, and other competitive feats. 

This has been a year which tested the loyalty of the citizens, teachers and stu- 
dents, for they have had to assume the responsibility of raising a considerable sum 
towards the maintenance of the school. They worked cheerfully and well, raising 
almost twice as much as was the required goal. As a result there is a balance 
on hand for another year’s work. This was made possible by the cooperation of 
the Mayor, the other City Commissioners, and all of the organized clubs and 
churches in the community. 

The climax of the year was a very successful Commencement, at which time 
the Mayor spoke to the members of the graduating class, and paid tribute to the 
work of the school in the community. There were signs of interracial good-will 
which was manifested by the presence of a representative group from both races at 
the final program. 


Enrollment: Total students, 118; senior high, 45; junior high, 73. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 13. 
Staff: Total, 6, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4; matron, 1. 
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Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama,* Myrtle W. Knight, Principal: 
Cotton Valley School experienced a happy year. Hard times?! Of course, times 
were difficult. Where were they not? But the community and the school worked 
together. And, somehow, we came through. We can look back upon tuition paid 
with chickens, turkeys, wood, vegetables, eggs, and labor. We can recall enter- 
tainment prices falling from ten cents to five cents to two cents admission. We 
can see the women who came to sew upon Red Cross garments—busy for days. 
We remember the gifts that were brought on Red Letter Day for the Lincoln 
Drive. There were, too, the repeated presentations of a morality play by a local 
cast. 

Our school lunches are still being served at the minimum prices of one and 
two cents. The girls of the home economics classes further demonstrated their 
skill upon such occasions as Boys’ Day and the Community Banquet. Regular 
physical exercise periods have improved the posture of our girls. Our boys are 
still exceedingly interested in baseball. The Miss Cotton Valley Contest suggested 
by one of our teachers was supported by all classes. The winner was crowned at 
our May Day exercises. 

The year’s efforts were encouraged by a visit from Dr. Robert Russa Moton 
and other Tuskegee Institute friends during Commencement Week. Dr. Moton 
addressed us on the night of the Beard Memorial Fund Drive. 

Cotton Valley School is working toward an improved curriculum. We shall not 
be contented with giving our children the three R’s—badly as they need them. 
We look toward a school life that will enrich their daily experiences. 


Enrollment: Total students, 86; junior high, 15; elementary, 71; no boarding 
students. 

No graduates. ; 

Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Esther Nichol, Principal: Some 
forward steps were taken at Lincoln Normal School in enlisting the cooperation of 
the local community. Early in the school year, following a reception given by the 
teachers to the parents, a Parent-Teachers Association was formed which has 
functioned enthusiastically all the year. Of necessity, much of the time and energy 
of the Association was taken up with questions of finance. By means of dues, 
“chicken rallies,” and a “drive,” the sum of $108.68 was collected and turned into 
the treasury of the school. 

Previous to this year the alumni had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
organize; this fall, also following a reception given by the faculty, a permanent 
organization was effected. The Association has turned over some money to the 
school treasury, but its most important achievements lie in other fields. A rally 
on the late Mrs. Thompson’s birthday, the first annual observance of the day, was 
a great success. The alumni reception to seniors and faculty at Commencement 
brought together alumni from every direction, some of them from considerable 
distances. The enthusiasm engendered from this meeting may result in the forma- 
tion of Lincoln Normal Clubs in such centers as Birmingham, Chicago, and 
Detroit. The Student Council has shown effective leadership this year in regard 
to manners, morals, and thrift. 

Owing to the fact that the athletic fund was caught in the closing of the bank, 
there were no inter-school contests after the football season closed. However, the 
physical education department celebrated Negro Health Week in a creditable 
manner and also furnished an interesting Field Day program on May Day. 

The graduating class, in their gift to the school, departed from a custom of 
long standing; instead of the usual memorial left on the campus, they pledged 
a dollar a year per member for five years to start an Alumni Scholarship Fund. 
The class put on an outstanding graduation program. 


* (Packages or barrels should be addressed to: Cotton Valley School, Tuskegee, Alabama.’’) 
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Enrollment: Total students, 187; senior high, 40; junior high, 43; elementary, 103; 
special, 1; boarding students, 18. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 13. ! 

Staff: Total, 18, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13; other workers, 4. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Florida, Ripley S. Sims, Acting Principal a 
Through the cooperation of Fessenden with the local School Board of Education, 
a school is to be erected for Negro boys and girls on the property deeded to Marion 
County by The American Missionary Association. This concludes a dream of quite 
a few years and means much to the growth and furtherance of education in this 
immediate vicinity. | 

Fessenden has been priming herself for State accreditment for the past two 
years and feels sure that she has satisfied the conditions set up by the State and 
will be recognized as a standard High School when the State Committee convenes 
next December. 

The Red Letter Day Drive far exceeded our expectations. One must remember 
in reading about Fessenden, that the school is in a rural district—utterly rural; 
that the people are poor and have no means of livelihood, save the scattered meager 
farms throughout the vicinity; and that their interests in education for the gen- 
eral group has to be cultivated. With these facts staring us in the face we turned 
our horses toward our Red Letter Day with some skepticism as to just what 
would be the outcome. We did not limit ourselves to our immediate vicinity but 
combed the surrounding vicinities in efforts to make Red Letter Day an outstand- 
ing event. The net result is that we have succeeded in raising almost $150. When 
one considers that most of this was given in amounts ranging from five cents to 
one dollar he can appreciate the efforts put forth by the teachers and cooperative 
workers. 

Probably the outstanding achievement of the year was the balancing of the 
budget. On January 1, 1933, we started with an outstanding debt of approximately 
$1,200. But we closed the year with every bill paid. 


Enrollment: Total students, 64; senior high, 23; junior high, 27; elementary, 13; 
special, 1; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 4. 

Staff: Total, 11, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 6; other workers, 4. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Raymond G. vonTobel, Principal: 
“Old Man Depression” still shows no sign of “turning us loose.” And yet we are 
happy to be able to state that our enrollment this year reached a total of 217, 
exactly two more than last year. 

Most of us felt that this of all years was not the time to omit our Annual 
Thanksgiving Offering for the McDowells in Angola. As a result we surprised 
ourselves by raising $41, an amount slightly greater than that of last year. Like- 
wise, we went “over the top” in our Annual Lincoln Offering by raising a total 
of $450. The appeal this year was unique in that our white friends of Macon and 
vicinity manifested a genuine interest in our efforts. We had the most hearty 
cooperation of our local newspapers through encouraging editorial comment and 
wide publicity. Secretary White spent several days with us, prior to the close 
of the campaign, interviewing the leaders of both races, presenting the needs of 
Ballard and creating interest in the project. The financial success of this effort 
will make it possible to close Ballard’s sixty-fifth year with all bills paid. As a 
fitting climax to a year of many successes, the month of May witnessed a pageant 
entitled “The History of Ballard,” written and produced by two of our most 
promising young men, brothers, and graduates of Ballard and Talladega. They 
were assisted by our entire faculty and student body. The pageant produced a 
profound and lasting impression upon the graduates, students, and friends. The 
proceeds from the pageant were given to the Beard Scholarship Fund. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 217; senior high, 92; junior high, 81; elementary, 39; 
special, 5; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 28. 

Staff: Total, 11, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; other worker, 1. 


Dorchester Academy, Mcintosh, Georgia, J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Principal: 
This school year at Dorchester Academy was one that will inspire all of us to 
render a larger service another year. We had no dreams of an increased enroll- 
ment, but to our surprise, the enrollment increased 41 percent over last year. 

There was a scarcity of money here, but we resorted to the old-fashioned 
barter system, and accepted corn, pigs, chickens and other produce in lieu of cash 
tuition. This eliminated very largely the necessity of shopping and spending money. 

The standard of the school was raised and we expect to receive next winter the 
highest rating given by the State for educational institutions. 

Athletics have played a big part in the advancement of the idea of “school 
spirit” here at D. A. The girls and boys won the championship cup in basketball 
offered by the Georgia Southeast High School Conference. We are laying plans 
for a bigger and better D. A. for another year. 

Our Commencement speakers were Bishop W. A. Fountain, Georgia Diocese 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and Rev. Henry S. Barnwell, Secre- 
tary of the Southern Work Among Negroes of the Congregational Churches. 


Enrollment: Total students, 237; senior high, 50; junior high, 81; elementary, 94; 
Kindergarten, 11; special, 1; boarding students, 45. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. 

Staff: Total, 13, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 11; other worker, 1. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia, Mary L. Marden, Principal: 
The attendance at Allen Normal School this year was somewhat smaller than in 
previous years, especially the Boarding Department. This was due partly to the 
general scarcity of funds and partly to the fact that the public school was not able 
to collect the usual entrance fee charged at the opening of the school so waived 
the payment. The pupils could thus attend free for the first time. This affected 
the practice school especially and a few pupils were lost from the High School. 

The senior class was the second largest in the history of the school, 17 in all, 
five of them boys. In order to persuade the class to economize on commencement 
expenses, the custom of renting caps and gowns was introduced. The grey uni- 
forms added much to the dignity and impressiveness of the closing exercises. 

Economy was the watchword of the year—no refreshments at parties, no regular 
dessert in dining hall—no equipment where the old would do. The final effort 
which brought the school financially over the top was an extension of the regular 
school drive till the end of the year. A faculty finance committee canvassed the 
situation and brought in tangible results. All money did not come in even then, 
but enough came in to more than balance the budget. : : 

Although the religious activities of the school were carried on with the usual 
enthusiasm, the church life suffered from the irregularities of the church services 

unsatisfactory pastor. 
aa Glee Club, der the direction of Miss Creecy, did some outstanding work. 
They gave concerts at the school, at the tourist hotel, and at a nearby town, and 
took part in a spring festival put on by the union chorus of the largest colored 
churches in town. 

In athletics, the football team played well but did not win many games. They 
did better in baseball. A program of economy prevented them from traveling 
any distance. The girls enjoyed their basketball games. 


Enrollment: Total students, 117; senior high, 43; junior high, 50; elementary, 20; 
special, 4; boarding students, 11. 


Number of graduates: Senior high, Ae 
Staff: Total, 12, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; other workers, 2. 
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Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, North Carolina, W. Edward Ricks, 
Principal: In the face of a most trying year we have made some solid gains: 

The enrollment in the High School was higher than ever before. The board- 
ing department retained its enrollment of 50 throughout the year. Both parents 
and students worked assiduously to pay their bills. Student self-government made 
conspicuous gains. Faculty cooperation and spirit reached unprecedented effective- 
ness. Our Lincoln Drive was a surprising triumph with $468 collected in cash. 
Our local white friends manifested exceptional interest in the work of the school. 
The Lincoln Academy Octette and the Dramatic Club aroused remarkable public 
interest in the school. ated? 

At last we succeeded in retaining in the pool adequate water for swimming. 
This has increased the pleasure of our conference considerably, and has given a 
wholesome recreation for our community students. 

The usual three summer conferences were well attended. For the church 
conference, this was its banner year, and its tenth anniversary. : 

The Parent-Teacher Association has grown, and functioned wholesomely in 
behalf of the school. 

In an unusual manner King’s Mountain is attracting summer visitors and 
lodgers. Small cottages for this purpose are now in demand. 

And, believe it or not, we closed the year with all of our bills paid. 
Enrollment: Total students, 260; senior high, 72; junior high, 47; elementary, 

141; boarding students, 58. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 14. 
Staff: Total, 15, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 10; other workers, 4. 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina, Mrs. C. Hawkins 
Brown, Principal: Irrespective of the fire and the shortage of student contribu- 
tions, the year has been a successful one, with an increase in enrollment of 67. 

The slogan “going through” was adopted at the beginning of the year. Twenty- 
six candidates for graduation maintained a scholarship rating of 80 percent. 

The institution was retained by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools on the accredited list. According to Mr. Highsmith of the 
State Department of Education, the report of the Palmer Memorial Institute 
received special commendation. After a recent visit of Mr. H. L. Trigg, Inspector 
of Colored High Schools, the State Department received word that Palmer was 
“doing a splendid piece of work.” 

The Sedalia Singers have traveled as far north as New Hampshire and as 
far south as Tuskegee, Alabama. The group has been acclaimed by leading critics 
as the best aggregate of singers in the Southeast. 

Enrollment: Total students, 254; senior high, 96; junior high, 18; elementary, 115; 

special, 25; boarding students, 122. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 26. 
Staff: Total, 19, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13; other workers, 5. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal: 
The problem of balancing our budget has been more than ever acute. From the 
beginning the enrollment in the Junior High and High School Departments was 
reduced and this, with more irregularly paid tuition, has made the principal 
keep an anxious eye on the debit and credit side of his ledger. 

The Training School, the baby department of the school, has not only been as 
lusty and vigorous as ever but actually has increased over any previous enrollment. 
Our senior class was again the largest in the history of the school. This year the 
graduating class numbered 56, 33 in the college preparatory department and 23 in 
the teacher training department. 

The English department presented some very creditable plays, the proceeds from 
which have fostered special school projects. To increase the Lincoln-Beard Fund 
the teachers themselves presented a fine play in a very splendid way. Of course, 
there was a packed house at this performance, and though each teacher had made 
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a personal contribution to the fund, the proceeds from the play helped bring 
Avery’s Lincoln-Board Fund to the $500 mark. 

The Alumni Association celebrated its first May Day on May 1. The school 
had a holiday and the pupils were engaged in all kinds of athletic stunts and all 
sorts of gymnastic exercises—folk dances, plaiting the May pole, etc. There was 
a baby contest, a parade of baby floats and prizes for the successful contestants, 
furnished for the most part by merchants of the city. A thousand people attended 
so ea and the proceeds were used to decorate the interior walls of the school 

uilding. ; 

Notwithstanding these extra-curricular activities our honor rolls have increased 
each month and there has been general improvement in scholarship and earnestness. 

Mr. W. A. Shiffley, Assistant State Supervisor of Negro Schools, has said in 
several County Teachers’ Associations that the work of our Avery graduates 
excels that of any teachers in the colored schools of the State. The Superintendent 
of Berkeley County has recently sent to us for teachers to fill the remaining 
vacancies in his system. He stated that he sent to us for teachers because he 
found the work of our graduates very superior. According to a compilation by 
Horace Mann Bond from “Who’s Who in Colored America,” of those persons who 
mentioned their high school training Avery Institute furnished the greatest number. 

It is the prime motive of the principal and faculty to inspire and encourage 
our pupils to go forward by their industry, intelligence and uprightness. 


Enrollment: Total students, 341; senior high, 142; junior high, 94; elemen- 
tary, 105; boarding students, 10. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 56. 

Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 15; other workers, 1. 


Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Virginia, William G. Price, Acting Prin- 
cipal: The Institute had a very difficult year with a small enrollment and many 
administrative problems. In spite of all ambitions to increase the number of stu- 
dents and make sure that the Institute has a future it was impossible to arouse 
any local interest and support. (See p. 30 for further statement.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 46; senior high, 35; junior high, 11; boarding stu- 
dents, 20. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 2. 

Staff: Total, 11, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; other worker, 1. 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Oscar M. Fogle, Prin- 
cipal: After a lapse of several years Pleasant Hill Academy has again been placed 
upon the list of private and public secondary schools accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Tennessee. This means that graduates of the school who 
desire to do so may continue to higher institutions of learning without handicap. 
Unquestionably, this is a very gratifying matter to the faculty, present student 
body, graduates, former students and friends of the Academy. 

But the main purpose of Pleasant Hill Academy is not at present to act 
primarily as a college preparatory school. Indeed, its aim is rather the opposite— 
to prepare leaders who will return to their own communities and assist in further 
development of those sections. One concrete proof of the above statement is the 
fact that, beginning next fall, no foreign language courses will be offered. Instead, 
more home economics, agriculture, manual training, English, social science and 
natural science will be submitted. ; : 

This year, at last, there were more than three times as many applicants as the 
dormitories could accommodate. The principal and his wife spent a large part 
of last summer visiting prospective students; none were accepted without a per- 
sonal interview. This led to the selection of students who were most in need of 
a school such as Pleasant Hill, and made us more sympathetic with them and their 
problems during the year. 

The students were selected from three general classes: those who were too 
isolated to reach the county high schools, but whg should be given an opportunity 
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to secure an education and at the same time be under careful supervision ; those 
whose parents were too poor to support their children at home while they attend 
high school; and the third class was represented by boys and girls whose parents 
are opposed to education but who themselves are eager and industrious and who 
should not be deprived of advantages because of the shortcomings of their elders. 

The general morale of the school has been high during the year. The religious 
and social life have been developed through clubs, sponsored by members of the 
staff, but actually operated by the students. Text-book teaching has given way 
more and more to the solving of practical life-problems and to the use of projects 
about the campus and farm as the basis of classroom discussions, field trips and 
laboratory exercises. 

The depression has taught needed lessons in economical management, has 
encouraged industry and has revealed friends beyond our expectations. One of 
our ambitions for next year is to organize an orchestra and band. The fulfillment 
of this hope depends upon the donations by friends of the school of second-hand or 
new instruments. 


Enrollment: Total students, 238; senior high, 75; junior high, 80; elementary, 83; 
boarding students, 102. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 17. 

Staff: Total, 23, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 14; other workers, 8. 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Frederick B. Riggs, 
Principal: Our pupils have done more for themselves on their own initiative, in 
their religious organizations, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and the Junior 
Societies. All our pupils are church members. 

There has been improvement in general scholarship. Topical recitation has 
been greatly improved. Outside reading has increased 20 percent in volume in 
the grades below the High School, and the quality of the reading has improved. 
The Santee Arrow, the students’ monthly publication, has been managed by the 
pupils with very little help. The High School classes were larger this year, except- 
ing the senior class, and fewer dropped out during the year. There are now four 
of our white graduates in college who were accepted without question on our 
credits, and one of our previous year’s graduates, who is a full-blood Indian, is 
making passing grades in a “pre-medic” course in Hastings College. One of 
this year’s seniors, from Montana, is a candidate for admission to the United 
States Experiment Station School at Miles City. 

In the Correspondence Department we have had 139 students who are Indian 
men and women scattered over Montana, North and South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
and there are four in Canada. We have four courses in the Dakota or Sioux 
language with 73 students and six courses in the English language with 66 students. 

The school physician accomplished more this year than ever before in elemen- 
tary nursing and “first aid,” teaching to both boys and girls. These pupils have 
been given thorough drill in the doing of all that can be done before the physician 
or professional nurse arrives. 

Many Indian pupils come to Santee because of our advantages in instrumental 
and vocal music. Mrs. Riggs has always had more applicants for individual music 
lessons than she could care for. All our students have vocal instruction, note 
reading, and chorus singing. This year our chorus gave many anthems, as usual. 
The Christmas cantata was Holton’s “The Music of Bethlehem” and Stults’ “King 
Emmanuel.” The Easter cantata was Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary.” All these 
were done exceedingly well. The Easter cantata was very successfully broadcast 
from Station WNAX, Yankton, South Dakota. 

The pupils have done more in dramatics this past year than ever before. They 
have learned to act and speak in public with less embarrassment, and they have 
made remarkable progress in inventing and manufacturing costumes and stage 
properties. 

All girls have cooking, sewing and housekeeping. All boys have carpentry 
and blacksmithing, and printing and agriculture. The girls have made more com- 
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plete dresses and other garments this year than ever before. They have cooked 
what they should be able to cook at home with the facilities most of them have or 
can have there. Since we got our Linotype machine a year ago the boys in the 
printing classes have made up and printed all that pertains to a country news- 
paper, and they have practiced in the make-up and press work of all our pub- 
ications. 

We quote the Norfolk (Nebraska) Daily News: “The most serisational game 
of yesterday was between the Santee Indians and Clearwater, with the former 
winning 29-11. As the Santee Indians entered the arena for the last game the 
roar of cheers that greeted them was deafening. The Indians were perhaps the 
most perfect team in physique of any team that ever appeared on the Pierce 
floor, and the Page bunch were plenty good, too. These two fast teams played 
a game that has seldom been equalled here, the Indians winning 37 to 27. For 
real speed the Santees were some steppers. Good-sized crowds were present 
both afternoon and evening with the place packed for the Page-Santee game.” 

On the farm we have raised very little feed for two years on account of the 
drought. We sold many cattle and hogs at a loss and bought most of our feed for 
the animals we have been holding over. We reclaimed the 50 acres of river bottom 
land that was jungle and swamp. We cut in our canyons 300 fence posts last year 
and 400 this year. We have cut about 70 cords of fuel wood this year. (See 
pp. 32-59 for further statement. ) 


Enrollment: Total students, 109*; senior high, 43; junior high, 48; elementary, 18; 
no specials; boarding students, 104. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 5; correspondence school, 3. 

Staff: Total, 18, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 6; other workers, 11. 


Elbowoods, North Dakota, Center, Harold W. Case, Resident Head: At 
the beginning of the year, for the first time, the Indian children were sent to the 
public school. The Mission continued as a boarding home and gave full attention 
to outside-school-hour activities. We never have held the confidence of the parents 
as we do now. We never have had to turn so many away as during this past year. 
The 4-H Club work has been worth while. Last year the club broadcasted over 
the radio, national hook-up, having been selected from among several hundred 
other clubs. The club work among the parents has also been very worth while. 


Enrollment: Total boarders, 47. Five of these were in our kindergarten and 42 


attended the public elementary school. 
Staff: Total, 6, consisting of: Resident Head, 1; other workers, 5. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto Rico, Martha Lindsay, Prin- 
cipal: In spite of a full-sized hurricane with its consequent repairs coupled with 
all the catastrophes that the entire world has had to face, never has Blanche 
Kellogg had a better year than the one we have just completed. We have become 
a neighborhood center in truth and a more active center it would be hard to find. 
Because of our new building we have been able to help in all kinds of projects. 
Our fine classrooms have attracted the Interdenominational Training Institute for 
the Church Schools. Our assembly hall and recreation rooms have been the meet- 
ing places of the General Assembly, Church Council and District Committee of our 
United Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico. The auditorium, Nichols Hall, has 
furnished the young people of the San Juan neighborhood a demonstration place 
for a flourishing Theatre Guild, which celebrated its first anniversary in April. It 
was begun as a rather doubtful experiment a year ago but grows in interest with 
each performance. : 

One evening’s activities at Blanche Kellogg Institute may serve to show you 
how we operate. In the library and study hall were all the students except the 
seniors, who were busy earning their class dues by selling punch in Nichols Hall 
to the audience attending the Theatre Guild’s anniversary performance. The 


* This total does not include 139 students taking Bible correspondence courses. 
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actors and directors were over-running the laboratories which they were using 
as dressing rooms and make-up rooms. In the chapel the Glee Club was prac- 
ticing commencement music. In the recreation room the Church Council was 
having its quarterly meeting. On my balcony the Association of Graduate Nurses 
of Puerto Rico was assembled. It seemed that every nook and corner in the place 
was serving a special purpose. 


Enrollment: Total students, 76; senior high, 55; junior high, 21; boarding stu- 
dents, 72. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 10, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 2. 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico, Rev. James Watson, 
M.D., Superintendent: Another fiscal year has rolled down the hill of time into 
the ever-receding past. Not so eventful as the previous year in that we had no 
cyclone. We did, however, have two storms which threatened to come our way 
but did not and so we got all the thrill of being scared without the danger and all 
the work of making preparation without actually engaging in the battle. : 

During this year we have continued to pursue the ideal of the best in medicine 
and surgery and nurse training for Puerto Rico in the name of Christ. No one 
who goes forth in His name should ever be content with less than the highest and 
the best. We, of course, have not fully realized that ideal. Lack of funds and 
lack of adequate equipment cannot be made up by hard work and devotion however 
much of them we may have. So we wait until worldly dollars and cents are 
sanctified by Christian motives and generosity to the extent of erecting an adequate 
and fireproof nurses’ home and school and of furnishing a budget which will make 
the best in medicine and surgery and nurses’ training available. 

This year I think we have done more for our patients than ever before and 
we have taught a heavier schedule in the Nurses’ School. We have, I think, also 
come into closer touch with the churches. Dr. Murdock has given them some 
health talks. Dr. Gould has given to the congregations some talks on children 
and maternity care and has also preached. Dr. Watson has done likewise. 

A splendid spirit of cooperation exists between the Hospital and the church 
work under Dr. Mohler and between the Hospital and the educational work under 
Miss Lindsay. The support and inspiration which we have received from the 
officers of The American Missionary Association in New York has been abundant 
and constant. 


Statistics 
Resident physicians ens seat armrest ete ey eee ee 3 
Administrative nurses (one from United States) ..... 2 
Puerto, sRicanweraduate nurses: sma. ee eee ee. 6 
BuertoaRican nursessinutraninone. ee eee eee 20 
Patients ineblospitalidunings yea tude samc an are een 1,294 
‘Lotaliahospitalsdays: aa qicsw eh niata: Wuhiele eee eee ae 11,145 
Consultations pineclinicueerniie cet eek are eee 17,814 
Operationssaectecgs toe etcac eR ON cre eb ta ane ee 195 
Maternity ppatientsuwcr. Actin taen Meee ey ee ee 97 
Serays pictures stakent sete veneer ee ne 118 
Paboratory: examinations ah Srodl + ctce Oconee eel eek 2,126 
Wotalidressingen icici Meanteihe tere secu Gert), Sea eee 2,477 
Total‘ cost of ‘operating Hospital iiacuscooeos kee See $29,548.00 
Received. from patients! ie couse we anssese ual ee ee 12,335.00 
Received ‘from “the As UM Wales ee ne Cones ene eel 18,414.54 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Mrs. Cora A. Estues, R.N., 
Superintendent: Supplies to the amount of several hundred dollars worth were 
sent in by the A. M. A. Missionary Societies, which lowered our expenses. We 
do not spend any money for linens, bandage, cotton, gauze, or blankets; all of 
these constitute a large part of the maintenance of the Hospital. 
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The people of the town and rural community have become more interested in 
the Hospital and have given produce and wood, etc., the past year. Health talks 
have been given from time to time in the schools and churches. Eighty-nine 
percent of our work for the year has been charity due to the poor financial condi- 
tion of the colored people in this community. 

Just last month five persons were overturned in a car and brought to the Hos- 
pital in serious condition, cut, bruised and bleeding, and but for the timely aid given 
promptly by the Hospital staff might have died. As it was, all of them recovered. 
Only two were able to pay. 

Our expenses were over $2,300 less than last year yet we treated 70 patients 
more than last year. 

Not only is the Hospital used as a health center but acts also as a relief station 
as well. In the winter time, people come from away in the country to ask for 
clothes and bedding and we seldom have to turn one away. 


Statistics 

Received from ward patients .............. $ 659.35 
Received from private patients ............ 107.00 
mecetved: trom, Aon Auto. Semin. stele aries 2,936.00 
Received from Duke Endowment .......... 3,010.00 
Recetved! from. donations! <0... ac acc os 935.20 

Receipts] for theny.eatat so: cece Were elenaas co eremacist $7,704.91 

Operating expenses for the year ................. 6,637.03 

Balance to new account September 1, 1933 .............. $1,067.88 


The John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, Mrs. Olive 
D. Campbell, Principal. 

(An independent corporation in which the A. M. A. is represented by two 
trustees.) 

At the close of its eighth year the John C. Campbell Folk School finds itself 
more closely knit into the community and section as with its neighbors it tries to 
see and strive toward the goal of a better life. 

The center of the school, the four-month winter course inspired by the folk 
school of Denmark, increasingly draws the young people of 17 years and over, of 
the surrounding region. Disregarding examinations, grades, and credits, it creates 
a happy family group—teachers and students who through working and playing 
together, through discussion and lecture, come to see their own lives from a new 
angle and to understand some of the forces which surround and shape them. 
Former students who have gone back into their home environment with new insight, 
energy and resource, are beginning to show something of what may be even under 
the handicaps of difficult economic and social conditions. 

To stay between terms and work on the school farm, in the house, or in con- 
struction and upkeep, is a privilege sought by most of the winter students. A 
limited number can be used every year, making a family quite as busy spring, 
summer and fall, as in the winter months. The farm of some 200 acres is being 
developed with careful regard to the possibilities of this mountain and valley 
section. Those who work upon it learn, firsthand, good practices in field culture, 
dairying, stock-breeding and gardening. Construction and upkeep teach the use 
of tools, wood, cement, and native rock, together with honest and beautiful build- 
ing and the care of what is already created. Natural beauties and skills are 
appreciated, preserved, and developed. The lovely trees and shrubs indigenous 
to this region form the bulk of ornamental planting. 

The kitchen offers an education in practical dietetics and happy cooperation. 
It takes steady work for the small summer “kitchen crew” to make use of farm 
products—meat and chicken, fruit and vegetables in season. They canned last 
summer between 13 and 14 hundred gallon jars. Such teaching goes out into the 
community in many formal and informal ways. Guests who have had the good 
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fortune to be present at one of the joint meetings of Men’s and Women’s Com- 
munity Clubs have made comment upon the bountiful and well-cooked supper 
brought in by the members, as well as the program, both serious and full of fun. 

In spite of lack of capital and low prices the cooperative creamery has made 
steady gains. The “little cream checks,” often pitiably small this past year, have 
furnished the farmer his almost sole cash income. The Farmers’ Association is 
growing into the trading center of the region. Trucking butter to Atlanta it 
trades, in these days of money scarcity, the products of its members—dried apples 
for sugar, eggs for feed. Crafts under the guidance and inspiration of the school 
help to supplement the income and furnish new avenues for expression. 

A visitor this summer thus described the school: “A cultural and spiritual 
center” such as should be duplicated many times within and outside the Southern 
High and country. Another writes, “My feeling is that Beauty motivates the 
whole place. I mean in its biggest sense, work well thought out and well done 
and varied enough, so that joy goes with the doing, and then the possibility of 
everyone to have some creative work which is what brings peace and happiness.” 
When you add to all this our motto “I sing behind the plough,” it is easy to 
imagine how really happy we are! 


Brewer and Peabody High Schools 


The A. M. A. continues to grant the free use of its property at Greenwood, 
South Carolina, and Troy, North Carolina, for public high schools. At Brewer 
it also continues, on an annually reduced basis, an appropriation toward the general 
expenses. 

In spite of serious handicaps, due to insufficient funds, both of these schools 
are doing good work and more than twice as many pupils are receiving a free 
high school education as compared to the number of tuition-paying students in the 
A. M. A. schools. 

Knox Property 


In the property of the A. M. A. school formerly known as Knox Institute 
there is held every summer a very fine and interesting summer school for Negro 
teachers. The dean of the school is Mr. Harris, Principal of the Negro schools 
of Athens, and the instructors are the same persons who teach in the Summer 
School of the University of Georgia. Furthermore, the graduates at Knox are 
given exactly the same recognition and diplomas, bearing the signature of the 
Chancellor of the University, as the white students of the University receive. 

During the remainder of the year the Knox property is used as a community 
center, which bears the honored name of Juliette Derricotte, who was born 
in Athens. 

Grandview Property 


For a dozen years the property at Grandview, Tennessee, stood idle. Last 
summer it was used by a Summer Music School conducted by a former graduate 
of the old Grandview School. The music school was a success and plans are on 
foot for a larger and finer school next summer. 


The Montgomery Property 


The school property at Montgomery, Alabama, used for years as a private 
school under the direction of the Misses Alice White and Margaret Beard, con- 
tinues to be rented by the Board of Education of Montgomery and is used as a 
primary school for Negro boys and girls. 
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The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, Secretary: It becomes more and more apparent that permanent 
improvements in race relations must grow out of changed attitudes. So long as 
the Negro is looked upon as inferior and alien he can never find a satisfactory 
place in American life. It is apparent, therefore, that the great problem is the 
changing of white attitudes and the building of a proper public opinion. The 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation is concerning itself more and more with 
these long-time processes, and trying to pass to other organizations the respon- 
sibility for adjustment of individual instances of injustice. This specialization 
has been made necessary by a reduced budget. However, the Commission is 
sure that in the long run permanent results lie along the lines of education. 

The Commission on the Study of Lynching issued its report. This report was 
published by the University of North Carolina Press under the title of “The 
Tragedy of Lynching.” It has been one of the most widely reviewed books of 
the year, and it has, I am sure, made permanent contribution to the education of 
the country in relation to lynching. 

In addition to their participation in the lynching education, the Woman’s 
Department has spent a great deal of energy in some experimental education 
among the white women of the rural sections of the South. This has been one 
of the most interesting experiments we have ever undertaken. Just how far we 
can go in giving these rural white women a sympathetic attitude to their Negro 
neighbors remains to be seen, but we are sure that they represent a most important 
group, and although as difficult as they are to reach, we shall continue this 
experiment. cr 

For the past three years we have been engaged in an intensive effort to bring 
courses on race relations into the white teachers’ colleges in the South, with the 
hope of ultimately being able to send into the public schools teachers who can use 
the daily work of the classroom to give their white pupils better racial attitudes. 
We have reached the point in this development where we must have the coopera- 
tion of the State Departments of Education. Throughout the year an intensive 
effort has been made to secure their sympathetic cooperation. This effort cul- 
minated in a conference which was held at Peabody College during the summer. 
Every one of the southern State Departments of Education was represented by 
one or more persons. More than half of them were represented by the State 
Superintendents. The resolutions which they passed are very significant. 

It was inescapable, of course, that the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
should have to spend a great deal of time in connection with the economic rehabilita- 
tion which has been under way. The insecure place of Negroes in our economic 
system has been further disturbed by the depression, and no group who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of Negroes can ignore this aspect of the problem. 


Department of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, Dr. George 
E. Haynes, Executive Secretary: During the last quarter of 1932, a study of the 
ten years’ experience of the Department of Race Relations was made by a com- 
mittee of five experts. Based on its recommendations an advance program was 
worked out and approved at the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council in 
December, 1932. The advance program includes. wider observance of Annual 
Race Relations Sunday; larger efforts in seeking civic justice in race relations; 
plans for helping the churches and allied groups of churchmen generally to deal 
with the question of economic justice in race relations; wider educational scope 
of interracial conferences; a thorough study of the whole problem of racial 
segregation; larger effort in publicity and heralding of ideals in race relations. 

A study of race contacts in the churches is being made in response to an appeal 
made to the Institute of Social and Religious Research by the Department in 
cooperation with several other organizations. 2 : : 

The eighth annual honor roll of states free from lynching was issued in Feb- 
ruary. It showed two outstanding developments: an increase of free states and an 
increase in the number of preventions of lynchings. 
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Interracial conferences were-held during the winter and spring in western 
sections. The Ohio Interracial Council held its first annual meeting in connec- 
tion with the Ohio Pastors’ Convention at Columbus in January. Discussion 
centered around program and organization for interracial advancement in Ohio 
and the function of the Church and religious organizations in dealing with race 
prejudice. 

The Church Women’s Committee sponsored two large gatherings of church 
women of both races—one a tea at Riverside Church where between four and five 
hundred women listened to a program of music and poetry of Negroes; the other 
occasion a sectional conference in Newark attended in the morning by 400 delegates 
and in the afternoon over 1,000 were addressed by Pearl Buck. An experiment of 
a small sociable at the home of a committee member proved of value in getting 
the interest of new women, and plans for a series of these private gatherings will 
be carried out from time to time. 

Race Relations Sunday was observed for the eleventh year on February 12. 
The cooperation of 24 radio stations carried the message of the day with appro- 
priate music to a wide audience; in addition in two national hook-ups there were 
question-and-answer periods conducted by Dr. Daniel C. Poling and Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. Throughout the country there was wide exchange of pulpits, choirs, 
speakers in churches of different races; special mass meetings, luncheons, pageants, 
and small conferences were held in which there was interracial participation. In 
some localities the day ushered in a week of interracial events. In a proclamation 
the Governor of Colorado set aside a Race Relations Week to urge citizens of 
the State to participate in the program outlined by the Federal Council of 
pees: This is the first governor to call attention to the day in an official 
word. 

The interracial conferences at Toledo and Detroit during the winter laid 
emphasis on the industrial situation affecting Negroes. Groups in several com- 
munities have been furnished with an outline with ample references on the prob- 
lems of economic brotherhood, prepared by the Department secretaries. 

Report of the survey of cotton-growing communities in Alabama, made through 
the cooperation of the Research Department, was considered in a large interracial 
conference held at Tuskegee Institute on May 8. The report was enthusiastically 
adopted; a continuation committee elected to carry out the recommendations; a 
request has been made by State officials for large publication and circulation of 
the report throughout the State. Field work on a similar survey in Arkansas has 
been completed and the report is now in preparation with plans in mind for a 
conference during next winter. This work is made possible chiefly through the 
A. M. A. appropriation. 

With the opening of hearings on the industrial codes of fair competition in 
Washington in the new Recovery Administration, the services of the Executive 
Secretary were given in assisting in the presentation of briefs and recommenda- 
tions in the interest of Negro workers and their relations with white workers 
and employers. The Secretary took the lead in arousing national racial and 
interracial organizations to the issues involved in the codes and their effect on 
Negro workers, and was made chairman of the Joint Committee on National 
Recovery, a movement representing to date 17 organizations. 


The Home Missions Council, New York City, Dr. W. R. King, Executive 
Secretary: The annual meeting of the Home Missions Council held in January. 
1933, recommended that representatives of constituent boards consider ways and 
means for closer coordination in the field of town and country work and during 
the year some progress has been made on a proposed plan. Rural Life Sunday 
was celebrated on the fifth Sunday after Easter on May 21 and a leaflet was again 
prepared and sold to boards and churches interested in observing it. A leaflet was 
also prepared on “Continuing Education for the Minister in Town and Country” 
describing courses and schools held during 1933 at agricultural colleges, theological 
seminaries, etc. 

_ Three years before the laymen began their study of foreign missions, the Home 
Missions Councils began a Five-Year Program of Survey and Adjustment in the 
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Field of Home Missions. The Five-Year Program Committee was appointed 
following the Church Comity Conference held in January, 1928. Surveys have 
been made in whole or in part in 25 states and also of special home mission 
projects. The findings of these surveys and studies are now being summarized in 
a final report which will appear in book form. A special Committee of Review and 
Forecast has been appointed, consisting of 17 members—outstanding pastors, lay- 
men and laywomen—which wili evaluate and appraise the findings of the Five-Year 
Program Committee. 

The Home Missions Council cooperates with the Southern Mountain. Workers’ 
Conference and at its meeting in April the study made by Miss Hooker of the 
Southern Mountains was reviewed. This study will be available in printed form 
later in the year and will be an invaluable source-book for all interested in work 
in that region. An Interdenominational Committee has been set up for the South- 
ern Mountain area which will attempt to carry out the suggestions made in that 
study and to cooperate with the Tennessee Valley Authority in its plans for that 
region. 

A joint home mission exhibit was made possible at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in the Hall of Religion with funds contributed by 13 men’s and women’s 
boards of home missions. A leaflet was also printed for distribution which 
described various cooperative projects. 

The Findings of the Interdenominational Conference on The City and the 
Church in the Present Crisis, held in Chicago the latter part of 1932, were printed 
and distributed early in 1933 and it was recommended that follow-up conferences 
be held by city councils and church federations. Several church federations 
followed this suggestion. It was urged that the findings should be put into action 
in local communities wherever possible, and the Committee on City and New 
Americans definitely voted their approval “of any movement that will single out 
-specific instances where denominational work could be done more advantageously 
on a cooperative basis; and when such situations are brought to the attention of 
the councils, every effort will be made to set the machinery in motion to bring 
about such cooperation.” 

The Home Missions Council has cooperated with the Federal Council in bring- 
ing to the attention of the constituent boards the Reforestation Camps and the 
need for providing a religious ministry to the men and boys at the Camps. 


The Council of Women for Home Missions, New York City, Mrs. Daniel 
A. Poling, President, Miss Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary, and Director of 
Indian Work for the Joint Indian Committee of the Home Missions Councils. The 
Council, organized in 1908, is composed of 23 national Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Agencies in the United States and Canada. Among the principal activities 
are the work for world peace through promotion of the World Day of Prayer 
(frst Friday in Lent) and through active cooperation with other groups working 
for social justice; the publications with the Missionary Education Movement 
of home mission study texts; work among farm and cannery migrant families in 
centers and districts of 12 states; and religious education in Government Indian 
boarding and day schools. The staff of religious work directors is at work in 
seven schools. The American Missionary Association has cooperated especially 
in Nebraska and in Arizona. 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
Executive Secretary: Badly torn with international wars and internal disorders, 
the field of the Committee on Cooperation has passed a critical year. From the 
very nations from which missionaries go to these countries there have come also 
money, munitions and military missions, these latter often explaining the con- 
fidence of an exalted nationalism and its refusal to accept peaceful means to settle 
international questions. The Chaco War and the Cuban revolution go on as this 
is written. The old assurances of the economic interpretation of history, the 
out-of-dateness of religion, the power of political democracy, the struggle for 
industrialism, are now wobbling, if not disappearing. Higher education in many 
of these countries is almost as completely disorganized as is political life. Latin 
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America is adrift and she realizes it. Cuba especially looks for friendly help in 
working out a new economic and spiritual order. 

Evangelism under interdenominational auspices has been one of the methods 
strongly advocated by the Committee in the face of such upset conditions, with 
special appeal to those outside the Evangelical Church organization. It is the 
opinion of such students as Dr. John A. Mackay that literature must occupy a 
large, if not the largest, place in reaching the Latin American public with the 
Christian message. Latin America needs men like Kagawa of Japan whose books 
explain much of his world-wide influence. So evangelistic effort in Latin America 
must be accompanied by the right kind of books and magazines to appeal to modern 
youth and adult. 

In line with this the Committee’s monthly magazine in Spanish, La Nueva 
Democracia, during the past year has been receiving more testimonials of its help- 
fulness from sources worthy of consideration than ever. The importance of 
the paper is noted even in Europe by Dr. Adolf Keller, Director of the European 
Bureau for International Aid, who says that the magazine has the opportunity of 
becoming the leading magazine to guide the Iberian people of the world to a 
revaluation of Christianity. Dr. Juan Ortz Gonzales, former editor of the paper, 
has been sent by the Committee as special representative to Spain to combat the 
secularist trend consequent upon the recent upset of the monarchy and Roman 
Catholic power. 

Of especial interest to board members of the Committee are the results of the 
meeting held under its auspices on May 31 to June 1, 1933, when for two days 
some 47 representatives of the boards working in Latin America discussed “An 
Ideal Missionary Program” for that area. 

Probably no group in the West Indies would prove more sympathetic to the 
principles involved in these findings than would the Congregational and Christian 
Churches. The happy union of these two churches with the United Brethren in 
Puerto Rico recently was one of the results of the years of cooperation of these 
churches fostered by the Committee on Cooperation and the Evangelical Union. 
Puerto Rico, now facing new political and economic problems, will need especially 
the spiritual influence of a united evangelical movement. 


The Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, The Rev. James A. 
McAllister, President: This Seminary is the only training school for Protestant 
ministers on the Island. It is supported through the cooperation of the Mission 
Boards engaged in work throughout the Island. A few students come from the 
adjoining islands and sometimes from as far as South America. 

_ During the past year 30 students were enrolled. Extension courses are also 
given by the professors of Humacao and San Juan. 

Rio Piedras is the seat of the University of Puerto Rico. Seminary students 
are encouraged to take regular liberal arts courses at the University. Some day 
the A.B. degree will be required of all students of the Seminary as an entrance 
requirement. 


The Twenty-first Annual Conference of Southern Mountain Workers was 
held at Knoxville, Tennessee, March 28-30, 1933. The July, 1933, number of 
Mountain Life and Work reports the Conference. In “Our Common Task” Miss 
Helen Dingman has given a picture of the growth of the mountain work since its 
beginnings in 1913. Other topics which came up for discussion were “Economic 
Conditions and Tendencies in the Southern Appalachians as Indicated by the 
Cooperative Survey,” “The Work of Private Schools in the Mountains,” “Extent 
and Nature of Public Education in the Mountains”; and a “Survey of Religious 
Conditions in the Mountains” was reported by a representative of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. “From the Mountain Worker’s Point of View,” 
“Economics,” “Educational” and “Religious” views were given by Mrs. Campbell 
Mr. William Jesse Baird and Rev. Edwin E. White, respectively. A Demonstra- 
tion and Discussion of Children’s Music was given under the direction of 
Mr. A. D. Zanzig. 
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To the honored list of retired workers seven were added at the end of the 
year, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Riggs, Rev. William T. Holmes, Miss Bertha 
Hodges, Miss Mary L. Marden, Miss Grace Carruthers and Miss C. Janetta 
Knowlton. 

Dr. Riggs was taken to Santee at the age of five when his father, Alfred Riggs, 
founded the Santee School. He lived at Santee for 63 years and served the school 
as an active worker, first as a teacher and later as principal, for 43 years. 

Santee without a Riggs, therefore, just isn’t Santee. What Dr. Riggs and. his 
father were, Santee is. And it matters not what Santee becomes it cannot be 
better or finer or more useful than they already have dreamed it should be. 

This in itself is sufficient tribute for any man, but Dr. Riggs received more 
than that. The Indians all along the Missouri River, from Elbowoods to Yankton, 
knew him, admired him, and were indebted to him. He spoke their language as 
they did. Among them he is reported to be the most quoted white man. He con- 
ducted a correspondence school for them, and worked in season and out of season 
for them and with them. 

So the A. M. A. Secretary was prepared to hear much about Dr. Riggs when 
he attended the Santee Commencement exercises last May. As a matter of fact 
he had received in advance a petition signed by hundreds of Indians requesting 
that Dr. Riggs be retained as principal for the remainder of his life. That being 
impossible, Dr. Riggs was made Principal Emeritus. 

For 34 years Mrs. Harriet C. Riggs worked side by side with her husband, 
developing a music department, serving in a hundred ways and building a model 
home. Few music teachers have enjoyed the rewards that came to Mrs. Riggs. 
We are prone to say all Negroes can sing and no Indian can sing. Like most 
generalizations this one is not true, but a music teacher’s task in an Indian school 
is much more difficult than that of one in a Negro school. 

In this task Mrs. Riggs was eminently successful. Individually and collec- 
tively she trained her pupils until they appeared in recital and oratorio satisfying 
to themselves, a joy to all who heard them and an honor to their teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggs are now living at 1421 Allman Street, Oakland, California. 


Rev. William Trumbull Holmes arrived at Tougaloo on April 1, 1913. It 
proved to be anything but an April Fool’s Day for Tougaloo. When illness bade 
him retire, one year earlier than the A. M. A. rule requires, he had finished 20 
years of constructive service. 

The Tougaloo which Mr. Holmes left was a very different Tougaloo from the 
one he found. Academically it was largely a primary and high school when he 
arrived. When he left it was rated by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as a Grade B college. When he arrived one frame building 
housed the high school and college. When he left the frame building was used for 
the high school only, and the college was-housed in beautiful and spacious Holmes 
Hall, with a library and an auditorium. Besides this he had built a new dormitory 
for boys, an infirmary, a laundry, a teachers’ home, a practice housekeeping house, 
and a half-dozen cottages for married instructors. Upon retirement Mr. Holmes 
was made President Emeritus of Tougaloo College. 

With Mr. Holmes came Mrs. Holmes. She is not on the official retired list, 
simply because she never would accept a paid position. But she served Tougaloo 
long and faithfully as a volunteer librarian. And she graciously and quietly did 
a thousand and one things to make Tougaloo a place of joy and inspiration. All 
the while, like Mrs. Riggs of Santee, she kept a model house and home herself, 
which taught well more cultural lessons than anything else at Tougaloo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are living at 39 Harrison Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Miss Mary L. Marden’s retirement was anticipated by several years due to 
the fact that Allen Normal School was closed and there was no position to which 
she could be transferred. Miss Marden had served the Association for 33 years, 
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first as teacher and later as principal. With the exception of a few years at 
Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, her work was at Allen Normal School 
in Thomasville, Georgia. When she went to Thomasville there was no public 
high school for Negroes and the primary school hardly deserved to be called a 
school. As principal, Miss Marden had the satisfaction of improving Allen 
Normal to the place where it was given the highest rating by the State. Mean- 
while the public schools advanced until the primary schools for Negroes were not 
only worthy of their name, but a fine, accredited public high school was built. 

Miss Marden is spending the winter with her brother’s family at 8 Aeolus 
Street, Old Phaleron, Greece. Before sailing from New York a group from the 
A. M. A. office enjoyed with her a happy, bon voyage luncheon. 


Miss Grace Carruthers went to Allen Normal School four years following 
Miss Marden’s arrival there. For 29 years they were twin-teachers as it were, 
and when Miss Marden went to Lincoln Normal School for a few years Miss 
Carruthers was sent there also. Her retirement, too, was anticipated by several 
years due to the closing of Allen Normal. All the while she taught faithfully and 
devotedly, finding her chief joy in service. 

Miss Carruthers is now living at Coburg, Ontario, Canada, P. O. Box 621. 


Miss Bertha D. Hodges started with the A. M. A. in 1895 as teacher of the 
third grade at Straight College at the munificent salary of $20 per month for 
eight months. It is true that she also received her board, room and laundry while 
there and her traveling expenses to and from New Orleans. But she had to look 
after herself entirely for four months out of the year and buy her clothing, pay 
her church dues, buy postage stamps, keep up on things educational and take care 
of incidentals for 12 months, including doctor, dentist, etc., out of a total cash 
sum of $160. 

But Miss Hodges never complained. She would not have us tell about this 
now if we asked her permission. We have not asked her permission because we 
choose to use her as an example. To the writer she is an example of what mis- 
sionary societies ought not to do when it comes to salaries. Such practice is indeed 
a form of exploitation of the virtues of saints. Miss Hodges would be the last 
person in the world to call herself a saint, but that is what she is. 

From Straight Miss Hodges went to Beach Institute in Savannah. Later she 
became principal of the school for girls at Moorhead, Mississippi, where she con- 
tinued until that school was closed in 1930. That fall she was asked to go to 
Tougaloo College as the matron of girls, which position she filled in her usual 
quiet and effective way until her retirement. Miss Hodges is now living at 
941 Prescott Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Miss C. Janetta Knowlton belongs to that faithful group of untiring mission- 
aries known and loved by those with whom she served for her thoughtful and 
kindly deeds. In her the Japanese boys and girls, young men and young women, 
men and women, found an unforgettable friend. Personal comfort meant little to 
her so long as she could bring comfort and joy to those in whom and for whom 
she lived. That the Congregational Churches of Seattle, in cooperation with the 
State Conference mean to carry forward her work is both a tribute to her and to 
the character of her service. 

Miss Knowlton is living with her brother’s family at 4410 Warner Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Word from Mrs. Wilcox 


At the close of my regular service with The American Missionary Association 
it was arranged that I should continue to care for the publications, as I had been 
doing to a large degree throughout the year. 

_ The quarterly blotters have been prepared and published as usual, and The 
Lincoln Program also, for which there is a healthy demand throughout the country. 
Owing to depleted funds the publication of informational leaflets has of necessity 
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been curtailed, though the demand for them continues. Fourteen, including new 
reprints, have been issued during the year. 

Because Mrs. White’s schedule has been more than full I have filled several 
appointments for her and carried out my part of the program of the Negro State 
Conference of North Carolina which had been postponed from September. I am 
still serving as a Congregational representative of The Council of Women for 
Home Missions, am chairman of The Eva Clark Waide Memorial Fund and also 
serve on The Study Course Committee of The Missionary Education Movement, 
and on the Business Committee, have attended meetings of these Committees and 
the Church Woman’s Interracial Committee of The Federal Council. 

An invitation from The African Welfare Committee of The Federal Council 
to act as editorial secretary was accepted. The Committee having no funds avail- 
able for salary, volunteer service was necessary. This I am happy to give. Four 
bulletins have been prepared and monthly meetings attended. The purpose of the 
quarterly is to provide information on the subject of African slavery and to create 
a public opinion on the matter in this country. It is a great privilege and pleasure 
to continue to have even a small part in the work which I love so dearly. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Irving C. Gaylord, formerly Vice-President of the Lincoln Trust Company 
which is now merged with the Chase National Bank, and Treasurer of The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association from 1913 to 1926, died May 4, 1933, after a long 
illness. He was a descendant of William Gaylord who came in a party from the 
shires of Dorset and Somerset, England, on the ship Mary and John, and settled 
at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1630, moving in 1635 to Windsor, Connecticut. 

In 1881 when 20 years old Mr. Gaylord began his career as a banker by estab- 
lishing a bank in the frontier prairie town of Sheldon, North Dakota. After three 
years he came east to Winsted, Connecticut, and then to New York. 

The following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the A. M. A. on September 12, 1933: 


“The Administrative Committee of The American Missionary Association 
received with sincere regret the news of the death of the former treasurer, 
Mr. Irving C. Gaylord, on May 4, 1933. 

“The Committee wishes to record its appreciation of the 13 years of faithful 
service rendered. The official Board recognizes its good fortune in having had so 
experienced a financial executive in charge of the Treasury Department, particu- 
larly during the drastic decline in security values which occurred in 1920-21. 

“Mr. Gaylord’s wide experience in the banking and business field was especially 
valuable in connection with the extensive negotiations incident to the transfer of 
the major portion of the assets of the Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund, represent- 
ing approximately $5,000,000. 

“His skill in investment matters, together with conservative administration 
of the expanding budget of the Association made possible the maintenance of the 
endowment and trust funds unimpaired. He was an advocate of balanced budgets 
and economy in operation. Insisting on a thoroughly business-like administration, 
he was nevertheless motivated by a noteworthy Christian and humanitarian spirit. 
: ica Administrative Committee expresses its sincere sympathy to his bereaved 

rother. 


After an illness lasting over seven years, Dr. Alfred Lawless died in Atlanta, 
Georgia, September 9, 1933. He was born in Thibodaux, Louisiana. His formal 
education was completed at Straight College, where he earned the B.A. and B.D. 
degrees. Later Talladega honored him with a D.D. He was College pastor at 
Straight ; he founded the Beecher Memorial Church in New Orleans; was District 
Superintendent of A. M. A. churches, and finally became General Superintendent 
of all of the A. M. A. churches. At the meeting of October 10, 1933, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the A. M. A. adopted the following resolution: 


“In the death of the Rev. Alfred Lawless, D.D., in Atlanta, Georgia, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1933, The American Missionary Association sustained the loss of a 
devoted son and a worker of rare ability. Dr. Lawless was a college and theo- 
logical department graduate of Straight College in New Orleans. While serving as 
College pastor at Straight he founded the Beecher Memorial Church and began, 
with Miss Fannie Williams, The Valena C. Jones Public School, now the finest 
and best-equipped schoo! for Negro children in the City of New Orleans. 

“As Superintendent of the Association’s Church Work in the South, Dr. Law- 
less proved himself a far-seeing, intelligent and brave leader. To an unusual 
degree there was united in him the rare insight and executive qualities of a states- 
man. When his long and baffling illness literally felled him in the night seven 
years ago he had launched a strength-inspiring program in the interest of self- 
support and self-direction among the southern churches. 

“In the King’s Mountain Conference for Church Workers and Young People as 
well as the Galangue Mission in Angola, West Africa, both of which he helped 
to found and untiringly promoted with intelligent zeal, Dr. Lawless has left a 
living testimony to his highest ideals and worthiest ambitions. 

“Those who knew him as a fellow-worker in the A. M. A. family or in and 
out among the various meetings which had to do with the Association and Congre- 





Tue Rey. AtFrep E. LAWLEss, D.D. 
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gational Churches of America, will always remember him as a friend whom they 
delighted to see. In the larger circle of human relations his place is secure as a 
gentleman whose wisdom, grace and fearlessness did much toward establishing a 
brotherhood among people of all races.” 


_ Mrs. Sarah Barnes, a local employee at Straight College for 28 years or more, 
died at Galveston, Texas, December 15, 1932. In her humble capacity Mrs. Barnes 
served the A. M. A. with loyalty and dignity and was held in high esteem by those 
ey knew her.. She was retired on pension in 1928. A son and daughter survive 

er. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Adams Collings, a pioneer missionary worker among the 
Spanish-speaking people in New Mexico, died at Claremont, California, July 19, 
1932, at 90 years of age. She was one of the first to be assigned to the New West 
Commission when it was organized in 1881 for the purpose of giving educational 
opportunities to the western territories. The Commission sent her to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1882 and she continued her teaching there until 1894, when she 
was sent to open a school in the little town of Cubero. After 34 years of active 
teaching at Cubero, Mrs. Collings retired and went to live at Pilgrim Place, 
Claremont. Her daughter, a retired A. M. A. worker, will continue to live at 
Pilgrim Place. 


Miss Edith Leonard, a former teacher at Santee School, died December 17, 1932. 
She was a graduate of Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School. In 1886 she entered 
Santee as a teacher of primary grades and instructor in normal methods, and later 
became teacher of history and librarian, in which capacity she continued until 
1915, when she resigned because of illness. She was an enthusiastic teacher and 
an untiring missionary whose influence remained in the school long after she had 
left it. 


Rev. LeRoy Coxon, Southern Church Pastor, died at Shriever, Louisiana, 
September 1, 1932. He was ordained under the Congregational Church Council in 
1908, was pastor at St. Mark’s Church, Shriever, from 1908 to 1930, and also 
served Little Zion Church, Grand Bayou, from 1914 to 1932. 


Rev. William F. Harding, Principal for five years of Emerson Institute at 
Mobile, Alabama, died December 25, 1932. He received his training in Albion 
College and Northwestern University. In 1887 he was married to Miss Grace 
Owen of Douglas, Michigan. He then entered the ministry and served eight 
years in circuit work for the Methodist Episcopal Churches in western Michigan. 
Then, taking up Congregational work, he served pastorates in Oklahoma, Iowa, 
and Kansas for 35 years. From 1921 to 1926 he was principal at Emerson Institute. 
During the war he worked for the Counsel of Defense, Food Conservation Depart- 
‘ment. He also did faithful work as secretary for the Near East Relief for seven 
counties in Maryland. In 1926 he entered the real estate and insurance business 
in Tecumseh, Michigan, and served as justice of the peace for three years before 
his death. Mr. Harding’s A. M. A. friends will long remember him not only as 
an able, genial and efficient school man but particularly as a loyal friend whom 
they were always delighted to see. 

Mrs. Harding and Miss Ruth Harding are now on the staff at Santee School. 


Rev. Clarence Ward, Indian pastor up to 1904 at Cherry Creek, South Dakota, 
died in January, 1933, at that station, where he had lived since his retirement. For 
many years Mr. Ward served as missionary to his own people. He was the last 
one of that small band of Christian Indians who joined Thomas Riggs in the 
beginning and stayed with him loyally through their lifetime. 


Rev. Lot Frazier, former Indian pastor, died January 6, 1933. He received his 
early training at Santee Institute. Mr. Frazier held pastorates in various churches 
in the Rosebud, Standing Rock and Cheyenne Reservations, respectively, from 
1892 to 1931, when he retired on pension. He was ordained in 1928 under the 
Congregational Council at LaPlant, South Dakota, which was his last church. 

Mrs. Frazier is living at Mission, South Dakota. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1932-1933 


Schools for Negroes 


Classification of Schools Classification of Students 
Collegiate and secondary......... 6 Collegiate Gy AiG ote seed | eke 903 
Secondary and elementary........ 12 Sentoribtion 20nh. decay reeeteae 827 

— duiniony Plight. sy -erocet crane 788 

18 Elementary 4 gachce delice tae 966 

Kindergarten, sajsacie. siesacs 61 

Specials i hsck aackeateronr ee 66 

Total number of workers....... 336 3,611* 


* Nore: Summer Session students, 594 in addition to regular students. 


Other Schools 
School Class Workers Students 
Pleasant Hill Academy Mountaineer 21 238 
Blanche Kellogg Institute Puerto Rican 10 76 
Santee Normal Training School Indian 18 109+ 
Fort Berthold Mission Indian 4 47 
Otel: astm srcutiare Were ele amet aia fare ensp avec ote ices otal shar stetorale 53 4707 


Summary: Schools, 22; workers, 389; students, 4,081}; boarding students: Negro, 
712; other than Negro, 325; total boarding students, 1,037. 


+ Note: Does not include 139 students in Bible Correspondence Department. 


Churches 
Necro CHURCHES 

Number of organized churches ......... (163 self-supporting) — 197 
Raised bys churchesstori owns expensesy asmistarcaseeae= assciee eet oars $25,996.16 
Raised by churches on missionary apportionment ............. 2,497.50 
Raised by churches for other benevolences ................... 305.54 
Total® membershipta sth. si.te woke. gers) Geeta eye ate cree ees 14,997 
Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 

GIARION DA eo eect ee es Es bo here e SH ele oI EO tet. alii Wo ae a 24,769.90 


28 churches receive aid from the A. M. A. toward pastors’ salaries. 
10 churches receive assistance for social work programs. 


Puerto RicAN CHURCHES 
CONGREGATION AL-C HRISTIAN 


Numberof organized churchestarenwsn cert cet: aoe eee 22 

Number of unorganized places of worship .................... 52 

Total membership’ September SO} 1933.5. eos oo ee nee eee 1,864 

Number of national assistants (11 ordained) ................. 

Number. ot ;Sunday sSchoolsy sess seenahe creincecces sivclbeke ena tears ets 60 

Number of officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School...... 3,549 

Money raised by local churches towards paying pastors’ salaries $ 3,696.00 
Money raised by churches for home expenses ................ 6,641.00 


Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 
CIATION 2s cia. 's dors. o uaeeag Re a I ee eer Oe 33,835.07 
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INDIAN CHURCHES 


Number Gf oreanized Charenes: <a. < crac ch ceacion eo we ade ck 28 

Number oF Miscionvotatiogs: ©. 2... 420 «<6 sas de ods a oe eee 

Raised by churches for own expenses and benevolences........ s $ 3,054.63 
($2,000 of this amount reported raised at Fort Berthold for 
current expenses) 


Porat mlemaberstiny) cube 0. 24 esheets oh oh ascd fiend des Gose eee 337 
otal native statis (iz ordamied)) c.55. . 1614 oa vie vsesice eens 28 
Nigmaiber jot = Sanday + SChoolss ew dc/a's%:s o> bale soldi a vee au case als 9 
Total Sunday School membership ............. eae ania 367 
Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 

(ENN COSTS Rind MRPSE Coc eis tract eitacs Me NERA sR eee 15,446.97 

JAPANESE CHURCHES AND MISSIONS 

NO Gale eter yatye tas a ais SEV aers aa ek Saisie siete coer wes 2 
Washi otone nes dot cesses aes ateate bie sila cients utige Slane 1 
Total missionary aid given by The American Missionary Asso- 

CIAL OLR eee hee eee Os at hed ee ae ari ky $ 2,774.29 

Hospitals 
RypER MemorraL Hospitat, Humacao, Puerto Rico 

Re SiC Ny SICIANTS ycerescisss nin craiarore a Siete inves) ai vs ane eis ile ie eee 3 
Administrative nurses (one from States) ...........0cc0c000% 2 
ntertow i eat radtiatesTUrses a...) 42-3. soe 6 cece ce eee bie bialeals 6 
IRATCELO MRICATY MUESES WE APAUNITIO. rete aia 55 Pci ss!aict eins + siaietaresacere sls 20 
PRatientsmin hospital “during: year \.. 2.04). s 2 ccipen Sem ails cle oo ices 1,294 
INGmbperior hospital days .<2. wea. «cusses sees sehen ae hs 11,145 
Wonsaitationsein snospital Clinic cise ss croc te cides wscinw ese be 17,814 
ROVE aE LOMIS es ee tae ea ees ele en Pe ata a Ona, oe neds las ann Stereaslesc ons 195 
eet etaniiya CASES) sesh sore kaso tel ohke etic svele ors wcaicte sca aie ES te ore aie 97 
PRE EAE DICLUL ES ie treet sforaitee eis ¢-os pices italic re Genie Sie a erosions sslslel Ghanian oie 118 
ehotababoratory  examimations ~ 25) 0.22 = eicetelelsis-ss viele s cide oes 2,126 
MOEA ROT CSSINES “CONG: GF tara ier oie lotions ole a 6 ata aletomverstomteie masents G 2,477 
fRotl- costs obnoperatine: hospital i... ce6c ces + pcteis cease dea eles $29,548.00 
Ree CRUE MELOIUN PAtlEHtS yas aiclavs mrsbe etter = sists g lebvie side on me Mi Balog ats 12,335.00 
Received from The American Missionary Association ......... 18,414.54 


BREWER HospiTaL, GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


INimheGMOnecentilar (Stalker. seta sete ope csteie Sicis\eiclene s-avaie wlsiciavajws.o+ 4 
Patients) 1) hospital Gunite Year assem. ac: saws less dere anee es <0 311 
Wyreratioris yer ci care ote ye wie aletelaeter ste eer reese Late oil gate ey etnieiet sie 166 
TRUTRLE CEERI ca SERRA Cane eee an Pha IER ge a 25 
HeceiuedeicOil. WATGs Patents ani cletertahale cic-ae ngs. occ ehciete aralelsvelels $ 659.35 
Received from! private patients <P asienc sie ieee ece wise cccsusia eee ve'e 107.00 
Motalcostvor operating hospital cites. csc csccie as ccs oe ba 'ic 0% 6,637.03 
Dyanna esa ane ieee aee o cat os 6 Don Oe RAR ape Omran eer ere 935.20 
Received trom, Duke Endowment .j.t.c cco sis. ccs e2'e sates areola e's 3,010.00 


Received from The American Missionary Association......... 2,936.00 
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GeorGeE L. Capy, Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary D. Wuitt, Associate Secretary, 
Miss HELEN F. Situ, Project Secretary. 
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THE DEPRESSION AND MISSIONARY GIVING 


Perhaps some day some historian will look back over these Annual 
Reports and will be interested in knowing what happened in these years 
which (otherwise he may have heard) were “hard times” so let us 
record these facts. As one looks back over the various hard times in 
American history (the worst ones invariably follow a great war) these 
years of ours may not be the worst ever known but they have been 
staggering in their effects on all the agencies which had human better- 
ment for their object. The record stands that one out of every six 
banks were closed, one out of 25 business houses were insolvent, one 
out of every 45 hospitals had to suspend. Farms by the thousands were 
lost by foreclosure and, therefore, the hard times affected the Central 
West probably more seriously than any other section. Corn was selling 
for eight and ten cents a bushel, wheat did not pay for the harvest- 
ing, etc. Of course, this condition would seriously affect the churches. 
The wonder is that so few churches actually gave up. The record is 
that only one in every 2,034 churches closed their doors. Probably the 
glory of the kingdom of God would have been advanced if more had 
closed but it does reveal the fact that God and His service has a far 
deeper hold on the human heart than such men as Mencken and Darrow 
would lead us to believe. While the whole church work has suffered 
very seriously, the devotion and sacrifice of the rank and file of the 
people have been most remarkable. 

Many of the churches—perhaps all—have had to cut down their 
budgets. Most of the pastors have been much reduced in their salaries, 
choirs have been dismissed and worse still religious education leaders 
have been laid aside. To meet this decrease of income the churches 
have been put to drastic measures and, of course, they have seen their 
own immediate problems first. In many cases the church leaders have 
reduced the benevolences in their effort to keep the church open but 
there have been not a few as hard pressed which have refused to 
decrease their benevolences more than their home expenditures. They 
have gone on the theory that the whole task was one and that all should 
suffer alike. 

Most strenuous efforts have been made to reduce the decrease to its 
lowest possible point. Every agency for promotion has been enlisted 
and every man and woman has been on the job. In addition to the 
regular presentation of the work before the churches, hundreds of inter- 
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views have been held with the responsible church officers giving them a 
chance to ask all manner of questions and this has had a profound influ- 
ence, Our literature has had to be much curtailed for economy’s sake. 
The Secretary in the Department of Support has reduced his travel 
by about 10,000 miles this past year—perhaps a false economy but 
necessary. 

The result in our missionary income is shown by the following table 
of receipts for the past ten years: 


STO) RE a easroicicusl Piet ieony c. STE Clemo OWI TROIR OU Tao: $335,169.27 
VODA D5... Satin. cneteeye obra > mite nde o eyes eM eayeiet\< = «yinaaiele 319,906.14 
I OPAL Reena nonin ae Leas aan boboc samo E mao amedo oN 290,417.21 
DEA ie ae re Rc collide to Pins er cutiry sets hun ONSET NRE I ORILIC SO.OKC 266,575.57 
1927228 csbe. certs soyiatspeneie ise sop eCtA Re cies oe eee eae 257,386.67 
TO28=20 G7 eoa erate ic tare Meee oreiceausterereiet yest tye ie aca tctt 231 ,l2eNe 
TOQOSZOI aera ea ate etme er telcbete tre ola erereay stare pielateve 214,887.76 
193023 letscys dacciacyetatin oer pie eeeaiety ceaette raceiey ewe ede ts 196,931.33 
CR ees eae en) Sas adm DobGs DabouoAaodiaoUc 160,116.37 
OR PAR RINE ESR ier ican aoc ine papa hao aC mM c.ceorey ani 120,244.68 


This means that the income of the A. M. A. from the churches and 
individual givers has been reduced by $215,000 during the ten-year 
period or over 60 per cent. In the past five years the income has been 
reduced by $117,478 or almost 50 per cent. This is in addition to the 
reduction in income from invested funds, most of which were brought 
to us by legacies. 

We shall get little consolation from the fact that we have suffered 
no more than the other Boards of our denomination nor that every 
other denomination has had a similar experience. We note it only to 
show that it is not due to any lack of effort on the part of all responsible 
promoters of the work. 

To meet this reduction in income the Association has reduced its 
budget by 42 per cent. That is a very cold and meaningless figure but 
put it in human terms and we catch something of what it has meant 
to our work. We have dismissed from our payroll 119 people. We 
have reduced the salaries of the others (never very large) from 
15 per cent to 20 per cent. We have closed Rio Grande, Allen Normal, 
Brick Junior College and Gloucester. We have seriously handicapped 
the work of higher education by impoverishing their equipment. This 
has endangered their classification by the Association of Colleges. 

Our task is not done. In 1929 eight Southern States spent $44.50 
per capita for every white child and only $12.50 for every Negro child. 
Georgia (where we closed Allen Normal) spent $35.42 on every white 
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child and only $6.38 on every Negro child. In Mississippi, where 
Tougaloo is doing a heroic work, every white child received education 
to the value of $45.34 and the Negro child had a handout of only $5.45. 
There was one rural county in the South that spent only 69 cents per 
capita on her Negro children. Our task is not done—our retreat must 
be only temporary. It is to save such situations as these that we must 
renew our efforts to secure the funds necessary for a program of 
advance and not retreat. 

Walter Lippman recently said, in addressing a college association 
(New York Times, November 3), that America cannot afford to let 
down its standards on higher education and skip a generation simply 
because economic conditions have made support of colleges inconvenient. 

This is the close of the first year of the service of your Associate 
Secretary combining with her office that of the like position in the 
Extension Boards. The arrangement so far has been perfectly satis- 
factory and has commended itself to the people as a wise economy. 
The work of the Associate Secretary has been all absorbing. She has 
had to get acquainted with the field and establish contacts with the 
-workers in the different states. This has necessitated much travel 
through the South and Central West as well as in New England. She 
has attended summer conferences in King’s Mountain, Northfield and 
Chautauqua. The service rendered can only faintly be expressed in 
statistics for after all it is the personal contacts that count in building 
up loyalty and interest, but during the year supplies for the schools 
and hospitals through quotas to the women of the states have been 
sent out to the value of $10,500—at a conservative estimate. 

The work of the Project Secretary has increased this past year. 
During this fiscal year, 40,207 pieces of project material have been cir- 
culated either in response to definite requests or according to the 
accepted method of distribution in the states. More pastors have defi- 
nitely asked for project assignments. 

One of the major difficulties this year has been the many adjust- 
ments necessitated by the drastic budget reductions and the withdrawal 
of missionaries. Each state affected by these changes has been duly 
notified and the churches standing back of the projects where changes 
have been made have in turn been notified. 

In addition to copying and circulating the A. M. A. News Letters, 
we are continuing the periodic News Flashes from the field. These 
seem to be received favorably in the states to which they are sent. The 
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Project Bulletin will be issued but twice this year instead of quarterly 
in order to balance our budget. The material for the Young People’s 
Bulletin continues to clear through this department. Leadership of 
the joint Home and Foreign Congregational Girls’ Camp, a part of 
the Interdenominational Missionary Conference at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, falls to the Project Secretary. The presence of Miss Martha 
Lindsay of Blanche Kellogg Institute and Miss Maria Robles of 
Yabucao, Puerto Rico, helped greatly in making the 1933 Camp a real 
success. 
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INCOME EXPENDITURES 
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The accumulated deficit of The American Missionary Association at 
the close of the fiscal year (exclusive of the Daniel Hand Fund) was 
$75,280.61. The deficit was kept down only by the depletion of the 
Building Maintenance Reserve Fund. 

The heaviest losses in current receipts for the year, as compared 
with the preceding year, were in the following items: 

Churches and individuals gave $38,990 less. (Note: Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of total receipts represent gifts from churches and 
individuals. ) 

Income from investments (exclusive of Daniel Hand Fund) shrank 
$97,421. This shrinkage was mainly due to the reduction of the income 
from the Hall Fund, particularly dividends on Aluminum Company of 
America preferred stock, which was acquired by legacy. Of course, 
there has been some decrease in income from bonds and real estate 
mortgages. 

Tuition receipts shrank $30,404. 

Unrestricted legacies were $20,576 less than the previous year. 

__ It should be particularly noted that the overhead for administration 
and promotion has been steadily reduced from an amount of $93,282 in 
1928 to $62,336.81 for the fiscal year. 

The Missions Department spent (exclusive of the Daniel Hand 
Fund) $688,890 in this fiscal year as compared with $904,210 in the 
preceding year. 

The Daniel Hand Fund showed income from investments of $69,953, 
whereas $78,206 was received from this source last year. Total ex- 
penditures in this fund for the year were $74,984, as compared with 
$79,901 last year. 

It was necessary to surrender the guarantees of the mortgage title 
and guarantee companies because of the financial difficulties these com- 
panies encountered after the bank moratorium. The Association par- 
ticipated with the other Congregational Home Boards in New York 
City in setting up a Real Estate and Mortgage Department. This 
department is functioning economically and efficiently. 

Vigilance has been given the investment portfolio with a view of 
making such changes as would conserve the principal of invested funds. 
It has been the aim of the Finance Committee to retain only sound 
investments with good prospects. Securities not in this class have been 
sold. The market value of the investments in the portfolio, taking 
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mortgages and real estate at face value, was 14.40 percent below the 
book or cost value on August 31, 1933. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1933-1934 has been drastically cut 
in the amount of $254,500 below the budget of the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1933. These budget reductions have involved the closing of 
institutions, sacrifice of personnel and salary and pension cuts of from 
15 percent to 20 percent. 

The following exhibits present in detail the income, expenditures, 
funds and investments of The American Missionary Association: 

Exlubu “A” 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, including the Daniel Hand Fund. 

Exhibit “B” 
Income and Expenditures for the fiscal year, exclusive of the Daniel 

Hand Fund. 

Balabit “C" 

Income and Expenditures of the Daniel Hand Fund for the fiscal year. 
Exhibst “D” 

Consolidated statement of Income and Expenditures for the fiscal year. 
Exhibit “E” 

Endowment Funds received. 
Exhibit “PF” 

Summary of receipts for Current Work and Endowment Funds 

received. 

Exhibit “G” 

Statement of Endowment Funds received—Both General and Special. 
Exhibit “H” 

Itemized list of Trust Funds. 
Exhsbit “TI” 

Copy of certificates from Auditors and Certified Public Accountant. 
Exhibit “J” 

Statement of Receipts of The American Missionary Association since 

organization (1846). 


Exhibit “A” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


SHEET 


As of September 30, 1933 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 




















rier : Sept. 30,1933 Sept. 30, 1932 Increase Decrease 
Real Estate, Buildings and Furniture ............ $ 3,401,317.23 $ 3,315,073.95 $ 86,243.28 
25 ae Sh OSE I SUL SACRO ES yas aN 133,300.95 127,046.72 6,254.23 
Railroad and Municipal BINS ein thoandcoocdna nck 1,816,943.84 1,868,156.34 $ 51,212.50 
Public Utility and Industrial Bonds .. 2,254,237.33 2,457,713.61 203,476.28 
MGR Sem eis asta ad) « Guacanaes Sh oe 4,003,228.28 3,889,904.26 113,324.02 
PLOTIGASES: 2. cee we ipiee Shor om homon ee Conor 2,328,345.00 2,490.015.00 161,670.00 
Real Estate and Securities Pending Settlement..... 274,032.23 116,674.98 157,357.25 
Accounts, Notes Receivable and Prepaid Items...... 66,875.09 58,650.68 8,224.41 
Sundry Assets—Contingent to C. C. B. S.......... 96,507.94 74,746.89 21,761.05 
BPR) ANTE MN Pena wa saspareere eis dake etats, «aisles ans annie $14,374,787.89 $14,397,982.43 $ 23,194.54 
SUMMARY OF LIABILITIES 
Bond and Mortgage—Straight College, New Orleans, 
TEHS To ond CA RRNA IN NS eO RE SS hSeES tare a Sa $ 100,000.00 $ 100,000.00 
Loan from bank secured by collateral ............ 150,000.00 $150,000.00 
Funds 
Real Estate, Buildings and Furniture ............. $ 3,301,317.23 $ 3,215,073.95 $ 86,243.28 
Endowment Funds (Including Special)t .......... 10,074,694.81 10,287,866.64 $213,171.83 
Endowment Funds Pending Settlement ............ 1,307.00 1,590.00 283.00 
Monditional “Gift Find 225ccs nis em eee c wiodiewe cnsieve 294,797.99 328,147.99 33,350.00 
Funds Assigned for Land, Buildings and Equipment 85,494.10 93,283.70 7,789.60 
Trust Funds held for other organizations ......... 199,723.92 199,723.92 
Reserve Funds: 1933 1932 
American Missionary Asso- 
ciation—Hand Fund...... $ 1,231.47 $ 12.98 
Contingent Reserve Fund.. .7,777.96 7,403.18 
pinging “Mund. oo... se. scsed 17,650.58 12,349.57 
Conditional Gift Reserves: 
TOTES) eC CRO CED O IHC, MCSE ECRONOE EON 3,833.35 
INDO E  Sa E le Aa a aoe TE GOOG67 meter mies os 
OSA O SOM | ie) aise 4 isepe evsteels PIOCGsG7a Laoictanits 
Legacy Reserves: 
Beck cad Sie Niall ay eisai Lyd. (aa) athe ecersecherore 65,398.13 
1933-1934 43,745.97 32,643.19 
1934-1935 TLD ODL7.8 te nteess stastetmries 
Sale of Real Estate and 
SMGIMGS. Giles a es oa eres 1,299.80 1,819.43 
Unexpended Current Funds 7,660.73 6,202.38 
Tornado Insurance Reserves 3,000.00 7,989.43 116,802.63 137,651.64 20,849.01 
Sundry Funds: 1933 1932 
HOOAT eH URGS! 5 5 6.6 0.5) 0/c 5 + «» $ 1,796.27 $ 2,004.04 
Funds Awaiting Assignment 7,255.00 7,220.00 
Contingent Liability to C. C. 
ere Sort snay ones elorlsieretesiets 96,507.94 74,746.89 
Contingent Student 
CRORE in'oise, se! aca sie 0 976 5 01a. 3,445.29 2,761.04 - 
Property Rentals 192.34 1,667.44 
DeNdrya BUNGS sce ewes oes 8,958.79 7,199.57 
Suspense Account ........ «seees-- 6,678.87 
Student Aid Funds 709.11 5,409.69 
Contributions designated by 
Contributor ..0...00.5-% = 3,286.74 130.00 
i mort- 
eee atewcts ee BISA. es aisle 125,930.82 107,817.54 __ 18,113.28 


Total Funds 


$14,200,068.50 $14,371,155.38 


$171,086.88 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND FUNDS..... $14,450,068.50 $14,471,155.38 $ 21,086.88 
Deficit in Current Funds .....0.cereeeceees 75,280.61 73,172.95 2,107.66 
POA Atlee a ells wicie-oreclete Wit nid a aa\t-0 we eee wpa 6) aie $14,374,787.89 $14,397,982.43 $ 23,194.54 








* Chiefly acquired through legacies: 


$825,132.78. 


Guaranteed, $50,769.75; 


Preferred, $3,127,325.75; Common, 


+ General, $567,972.17; Special, $588,929.16; Hall Fund, $5,413,996.44; Hand Fund, $1,542,836.72; Hall 


Fund Reserve, $1,936,088.76; Hand Fund Reserve, 


$3,744.73; Profit on Sales of Securities $21,126.83. 
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Exhibit “B” 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1933 














INCOME 
1932-1933 1931-1932 
Debit Balance as of September 30, 1932............-. $ 73,172.95 $ 541.15 
Contributions available for Appropriations: 
GHP CHES soe civic oc sale pare Dhevsie ayeiharmioke soe telere ta ehnyatalies atelier $116,015,38 $ 155,005.24 
UG seer ea thor 1 Rene RENN PERE SnD eect Ce PAT Mees ric. Chats PONTO 4,229.30 Leas a 3 ta 3 
Legacies: 
1932-1933. Legacy: Reserves sisi ciclo cee acess clesleiesnesie 65,398.13 67,178.31 
1932-1933 1931-1932 
Total Legacies received..... $ 39,576.75 $107,665.47 
Transferred to Reserve Funds 19,340.11 66,852.63 
Legacies applicable to current year .........-+-+-+- 20,236.64 40,812.84 
Conditional Gifts: 1932-1933 1931-1932 
Total Gifts Matured ........ $ 36,050.00 $ 1,500.00 
Transferred to Reserve Funds 23,333.34 ......... 
$ 12,716.66 $ 1,500.00 
Add 1932-1933 Reserve....... 3,833.35 7,016.69 
Conditional Gifts applicable to current year......... 16,550.01 8,516.69 
Income on Investments: 1932-1933 1931-1932 
Generali “Bund (once oa vies $ 69,513.47 $ 94,939.14 
ie GLb ied nbe evs Wate ence Besicpomro CikeG 264,538.48 336,533.78 334,051.95 431,472.92 
Contributions designated by Contributor .............. 38,045.01 50,717.21 
Trustees (of  Lalladega College. ..2\c/iicjcine = ocic « lele oleic else 585.69 8,795.63 
BE SLOLONRS. te acaita vatetarnce oa, evel stares sna Gis (pier encne matate tab laecai kis rarcteermce 97,878.14 128,282.28 
Slater (Eundi-....03.. eee cee eect twee et eee e ere nee 2,505.00 5,730.00 
Votes of Administrative Committee applying accrued 
income items to expense for current year............ 16,014.06 21,560.39 
Motal (Current ARCOM saa icse-o'e vie rele nn ore wiser ec erere $711,509.31 $ 923,182.64 
By vote of Administrative Committee, October 11, 1932: 
From Contingent Reserve Fund ...........02e0ceee $ 35,000.00 
Eironi ss Sinicitos ch a70 crore crepe yer eeaveksheusas Gos (ersvareieteliccele ier 65,000.00 
By vote of Administrative Committee, December 13, 1932: 
Building Maintenance’ Fund 0)... 0.0.0. ccc serecess $135,000.00 
GRAN DMPOTAIN acu eaten oemalate els seetale eho $773,336.36 $1,023,723.79 


Increase Decrease 
$ 73,714.10 


$ 38,989.86 
881.83 


1,780.18 


20,576.20 


$ 8,033.32 


5,546.33 
$211,673.33 
$ 35,000.00 
65,000.00 
$135,000.00 
$250,387.43 


SSS 
_—————————— ee ——_——_——e 











Missions Department: 


Cooperative Activities 
Equipment and Repairs 
Group Insurance ...... 
Missions Dept.—Office 

Missions—General Field 
Retiring Salaries ...... 
Teachers’ Travel ...... 
Insurance—Fire Only 
Trustees of Talladega College 
PRRISELOTIS Oar-aisiovsieta de nce dese 


Finance Department 


Promotion Department 
Annuities—Conditional Gifts 
Annuity Fund—Clergy 
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EXPENDITURES 


1932-1933 1931-1932 1932-1933 1931-1932 Increase Decrease 


$ 14,576.25 $ 17,341.12 
6,300.00 69,108.98 
4,093.14 4,014.39 

30,779.24 34,816.99 


- 462,091.97 552,914.62 


39,133.33 36,765.96 
13,947.36 21,749.07 
17,000.00 24,690.93 
585.69 8,795.63 
97,878.14 128,282.28 
2,505.00 5,730.00 





$688,890.12 $ 904,209.97 $215,319.85 
stafeveaausteyere eieie aici evatetere|<as]ahapets 28,549.92 29,746.36 1,196.44 
Gra So oS AOD eGo oTT OE OO OPO SoD oe 33,786.89 47,616.68 13,829.79 
seeyatapstcd-y pu ces elayap-terete rary toss 20,291.83 21,399.58 1,107.75 

poe HUNTS no cakEb do Bae sean omece 1,151.05 1,494.47 


Annuity Fund—Lay Workers ......6....cecccccscatas 5,390.98 5,461.90 
Distribution of Income designated by Donor .......... 26,261.17 34,570.57 8,309.40 
Contributions designated by Contributor .............. 38,045.01 50,717.21 12,672.20 
Total Current Expenditures ......c0.cccseecescs $842,366.97 $1,095,216.74 $252,849.77 
Appropriation to Hand Fund Current Account......... $ 6,250.00 $ 1,680.00 $ 4,570.00 
POL PI GME CP OMOLLUTOS: ete kcvre <-drescrarsie eee e cwieie sie aces $848,616.97 $1,096,896.74 $248,279.77 
Balance, as of September 30, 1933 ........ccsccccseces $ 75,280.61 $ 73,172.95 $ 2,107.66 
AUN IEE O) BAW rae sayekrsters ove. 2 Saicteloleys''eco: axe aleierecete $773,336.36 $1,023,723.79 $250,387.43 


Exhibit “CC” 


THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1933 


INCOME 
1932-1933 1931-1932 Increase Decrease 


Credit Balance on hand and appropriated as of 


September 30, 1932 


Apis LAIOU HO RUDD Ooo $ 12.98 $ 28.12 $ 15.14 


Appropriation received from The American 
Missionary, Association .. 200.2600 s0ss e050 $ 6,250.00 $ 1,680.00 $ 4,570.00 
ikcome! trom: iiivestments Gels sacs wiciccsicise sac oe 69,952.74 78,206.33 8,253.59 
Total Income—Current .......ce0eeeees $76,202.74 $79,886.33 $ 3,683.59 
GRAND VhOPAL. \ssiaiieletsiecete's sve <) ois. 700 $76,215.72 $79,914.45 $ 3,698.73 
EXPENDITURES 
ViEsstonic = = CitKeti tise scists aie nie ectslenr ales Caio ciale ees. s ele $74,870.56 $79,901.47 $ 5,030.91 
Real Estate and Mortgage Expense .......... 113.69 $ 113.69 
Total Expenditures—Current ........... $74,984.25 $79,901.47 $ 4,917.22 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1933 ...... $ 1,231.47 $ 12.98 $ 1,218.49 
GRANT ee TOM ADs. ted conte weiss, cies iaietsave e:0'e $76,215.72 $79,914.45 $ 3,698.73 


———————EeESSSeSSseSeseSeSeEeE 
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Exhibit “D’” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
' THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditures for the Year Ended 
September 30, 1933 


Debit Balance as of September 30, 1932—A. M. A. ......ee cece e cc cevccserceee $ 73,172.95 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1932—Hand Fund ...........eee-eeeeeeees 12.98 
Total, Debtl  Balaneer ars a cisco wn aisle ovale teulatcrate eterna tekeveisietetal seeker eels 7siieteko lai etat ais $  .73,159.97 
INCOME 
Contributions available for Appropriations from: 
Churches: oe seiid cobs range horace fos Gate A RRL are ie essa Renee helenae $116,015.38 _ 
Tndividuals (3.2. cepatetetidshe oo he aed Oe ala oie alee acle InSia ala eae eae 4,229.30 
Contributions designated by Contributors ...........--ee2ceeeceee 38,045.01 
Trusteés > of) Talladega. iC obleg ew eivoieysicsssevsichansieolors) cree (ole aeis.svereterelelsyeielele 585.69 
———  $ 158,875.38 
Incomie on.. Investments—= A. Mi) Ans orivercin telat cine wine seve ere tre este eres $334,051.95 
Income on Investments—The Daniel Hand Fund .................. 69,952.74 
Accrued Income voted by Administrative Committee ............. 151,014.06 
a 555,018.75 
Legacies: 
198251983" Resesve nays oct soreie rese rae ciakenoiebeyehscagecncateaane eiexereve re $ 65,398.13 
1932-1033 Applicablemto seurrent year itemise icie:s > cle tie ecleieielaclacss axel 20,236.64 
—_—- 85,634.77 
Conditional. .Gifts matured cs6 srctas carovete ietoues oa. Sos We Nelew cis ee eles outs 16,550.01 
SPMALELONS:. eve erctetates Suse sve ev eis ve orope reins oto oe han eeeronep tole wha Sil aierere se avetere oki tele 97,878.14 
Shater Fund) siete coemtars: scoala wile iand aeceteoue etetandie ve horeratearialecole ere Manama erate 2,505.00 
LOtal, Currents LACOMEO gs oisreteratere  cbvre she oar ere eles, aise svelntererworele $ 916,462.65 
Appropriation to Hand Fund Current Account by A. M. A. ........ $ 6,250.00 
GRAN DETO TAT oT iicssa Beton serge esis te your siete dey aeievel erate anes $ 849,552.08 
EXPENDITURES 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Missionary Administration, salaries of Secretaries and Associates. . -$ 14,176.65 


Biel dite elias co etectets tock inves piste cons ts ake oka ane aac os nee ete kee 2,399.72 
Chicaco. .Ofice expenses) and Mtravel) svikiteniiero sicvnsie sel lentes 1,118.99 
RieldF sprinting: and (Supplies nto een elexcrot earth. cs cuales Sees 724.22 
Clerks and Stenographers catheter crastan est tree sonnel ther ole Ce icrelsiate ee 8,459.34 
New York Office: Supplies, postage, etc..............00- $1,940.28 

arr Renta akc ASU ESIC ATT teh tert me ar 1,866.60 
Travel Administration matcca2 some enioe heer Coen ich 


Equipment and repairs $ 30,779.24 





: : 6,300.00 
PISIRTANICE Wire mraeielevene! sia)mi (ears aiere ecient aie 22,703.89 
Group. insurance sce sseaaee ne 4,093 14 
MeAChers! Sera VEL Co cccisjs iia e alate cee SoS ee en Oe eae 13,947.36 
Cooperative iwork\for Missions, 2.1. .eeeee ene es sods ee 14,576.25 
Reuring Nsalardegy rc ccce eked cicvaven cece eee eee he ears ee ee 39,133.33 
ST ASELONIS Menai ss aestnssyeio tes vac suohe eos taane iettes RENEE et Ta MTN aN CN na 97,878. 14 


b leyotals’ 0 otal olal aafaiava sislersvevutOs ieroneinieyutavaisvasats| ot ateteieie reenter 2,505.00 
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SouTHERN FIELp: 
Schools for Colored People 











Florence, Alabama, Burrell Normal School .............2eeeeeee $ 4,409.14 
Fort Davis, Alabama, Cotton Valley School ..............-.20+% 4,616.47 
Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College (including buildings $585.69) 61,009.36 
Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College, Endowment ............ 20, "000.00 
Macon, Georgia, Ballard: Normal School ............c0ccecccece 7,063. 00 
Thomasville, Georgia, Allen Normal School ................00. 7,803.17 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Straight College ..............-000eee 40,732.19 
Tougaloo, Mississippi, Tougaloo College ....... ~.- 45,982.82 
Bricks, North Carolina, J. K. Brick Jr. College .. 32,902.78 
edalia sNontum Cano lias sie hrs ipaee tite tere ioveleius ictolale sc eis ctcaiztes 11,458.34 
Charleston, south Carolinas “Avery Enstitite: rici/5\ «tie a/aialowle cove’ 9,387.50 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Normal School ............ 1,833.34 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Hospital .................-. 2,912.00 
Grandview, -LeOnMeSsee” eiiieierelssiet Woctalin sic ais aces eles 30 aya be ioieloe wie laa 183.32 
Memphis, Tennessee, LeMoyne College ...........0.22-2-eeeeee 22,896.62 
Avsting texas: 0 billetson College cise airs os @ ¢ slb'e ods ae'er eee ele es 23,770.50 
IO Mer sies Cea PeC ES mee face a eo atainit eg nioretetete ere alsa ot Riera ba otslol oe Miorele, 24,990.09 
PATO So cn yas ote cocke aca alereter tie oitvelara lar sis aliens wieie Sivietel ole tw wos aw Shee see one 3,526.51 
Repl aCeHIE Mt TRETAULE =. tere siete wie ie cere oeieicle «oe wicholntiele ereie bin) olehaceletnnsc Diste-e 7,400.00 
$332,877.15 
Wess, Mcintosh, . Georgia, Credit) so ijc<i.eie aieigaindlsiec ceees $21.75 
@apabosicw Virginia ACreEdit! Sete lacie ceipisieioue.® ole otek 36.72 
58.47 
$332,818.68 
School for Mountain Whites 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Pleasant Hill Academy .............. $ 19,252.92 
INDIAN FIELD: 
MOST ES ees ate Lt ea eo ere cea rel ote oes als atte int Dela evers pup inin abekeveilece $12,304.65 
Santee, Nebraska, Santee Normal Training School .. te AO 71O14 
PbO WOOO INGLY D) ak Ota ere. os Osc teil cinta oats ncola susicie evainie 2 a eie amine 7,829.63 
ORT NO AE se WETS SEON Sie cia Kaletetsiet= la /e%a alviaieieletalals) </s/e)sisiie'=/a/eln\aysie siete etelele 
MEXICAN MIssIoNns: 
EXGGOb 6 WWII eas Cogs BAe AD on Son In Soetoro pire ier $ 840.00 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Rio Grande Institute ............... 737.65 
Puerto Rico: 
hutch Work and: Social’ Service) s2« srs wele a0 ocr swiss 5 /s:0,6 sielare $ 30,779.59 
Educational Work—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute ........ 12,355.58 
Medical Work—Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital ........... 18,360.64 
Total—Department of Missions ......0.ccceccrccccccececes 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 
Salaries and clerical expenses of Treasury Department eae oR $ 14,784.07 
Gsiaane Gis EGSTre CEN IGS BAG re 5 oh Boi Oe ae BOO apoE OO DOnOOne 3,485.77 
TES FeH Scher Se eR cane) UO BEC OT ESERIES Oe AICIOM ERIE Cot cde COICO RO CES aCe BERS IC NCTE 1,176.00 
Supplies, postage, telephone, €tc. (0. ecw ccewice craters cccuere 1,704.37 
Bpavelizic EXPENSES) eins o\-)< scot tie erate sieve rei vials slele jo’ ss tieia nyse) «\mynm)le elmo 1,630.99 
ree ris etiec Mec entl Meet LIE ES ees sere ciel chara reer ee er are leleteeie maya eels eis'cl via Gieltce eve ace 176.27 
AMEE GRS RTECS OTe cei ralehe te crea mote eaV ols eilaieiallss sh die Sie ia n's tad GrBrayatels 700.00 
Expenses of Estates 1,892.45 
Sacer mae COS Go ec Wea sshale alg Wel or eels twiu (allele) aa) wiie'/al a wie el alarw, eieuere 3,000.00 





Potai—Pinance Department — 2c... vce sc sce ss vencedewncene 
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352,071.60 


39,844.42 
1,984.29 


1,577.65 


61,495.81 


$ 688,890.12 


28,549.92 
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ProMOTION DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 











The! Congregations screaictsteevale ore a8 vl cuntchereiet eles aa telctatelek tise oeeeyaiel shay $ 3,907.10 
IPAM PHlEts es ss focersayaio nie) o'e.0\e cusie wes ious Oxted Colete eels weheisetaie ts ata Beco; Ses ratens 2,874.72 
STAGES Ih feo ie arose ately arepehe lo bis. ae srercherecatsteetser ember ish, by aNaketehmishe voverstecspekstiedoraes 472.82 
New Shing land iOfncel circ sis + cise a ts'a anna ol stadenersaybratonetee cnareiate cates abeonare ts 3,963.34 
IPrOjseCtusSecretany.e wives ss/a'2s56. 2 wtorwio ecyelcyehetersvery eielana lems eeelaievetatet cis tnneieerata 1,245.51 
Executive and -clericals salaries” <<). Sie aciaioassle ee teleneteyetel oieintonaeoteralsiae 9,452.43 
Gommiission® oni) MISSIONS isc ssvei«/s) cles valote mle iehelonclereba lens tacteteretererecotalaile l= 6,730.12 
Misstonary Education Movement 2.0.5... cii so pice cia eieie nie ata-simis e wielinie 129.00 
Annual Meeting expense 177.70 
ERTAVEL= Paetersers Sieeni cree are wire 1,696.47 
ROSIE elas aie ike sr of ces eeyaadades osvelsasl eels winiipie ve: sia Vel sls avst eee mpsinesobarlel cpageietensteiarene 838.41 
Supplies, postage, telephone; (tes 2.265 a(- arisen nie sinters ioys'orereyaeielolelsle laters 1,101.22 
Speakers: 2 ec.c/tetsradiete:sorateiel piaveteteler cide versione ore tele pete peata alot aete hers ree 198.05 
See Ott Le i ap. Peter steko taredese cess orate wits ines aval iatareeus auc oteveveievatarcter ste mteyete = aie 1,000.00 
Total—Promotion Department ......c0cescccrsccesacsccsee 33,786.89 
Annuities—Condittonall, \Gittsi vss cierctstess orstats ere wile eve esscs oe enoleeimicce oilerere 20,291.83 
Antiuity pel anid Clery erareayetaicra cece colnet teretaian rei oe reletelnye ekateneiasste i sneiees 1,151.05 
Annuity Bund—DLay “Workers: oi5is.0s5 occ iswiecsteis escess a lpiels oieieteyoierelavens 4 5,390.98 
Distribution of income designated by Donor .............-+e0+-20- 26,261.17 
Contributions designated by Contributor .................-2-eese08s 38,045.01 
Total Current Expenditures—A. M. A. ......+-2+.2++22--s- $ 842,366.97 
Tue Dante, Hanp EpucaTionaL Funp For CoLorEep PEOPLE 
Athens, Alabama: miLtini bya SCHOOL aiuraveteret crs eleiotercietereieietciaretoneet teres $ 9,831.60 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln’ Normal’ Sehool) 22... ..s-.20 vce novceens< 12,627.28 
Fessenden, Florida, Fessenden Academy ...........0ceceeeeereecs 12,339.56 
McIntosh, Georgia, Dorchester Academy .........0cccecscccccers 12,010.90 
King’s Mountain, North Carolina, Lincoln Academy ............. 10,956.91 
Capahosic, Virginia, Gloucester Agricultural and Industrial School.. 11,108.28 
Teachers?£ travelerew sieve ake aus a loucriee Seal ore le wics a euete euahcheneersieraia sein aeenelerars 3,996.03 
Real ‘estate and. mortgage ExpenS€ siiicicces acess clcocws ee eenueue 113.69 
Repairs Jandy equipment yore ete: or tore nisiohescisepsl eelel civuavereheyovenesetevsiererey enete 2,000.00 
——— $ 74,984.25 
Lotal (Current “Ex Ppendstures: ioraveioistsiatess cleteist iekey-tul oer eee $$) 917-35 1.22 
Appropriation made to Hand Fund Current Account by A. M. A..... $ 6,250.00 
YR ff airs cy REE AERA RO ATO OBO a Orin Si ae OE Cin cca $ 923,601.22 
Balance as of September 30, 1933—A. M. A. ..........c0.cccee0e $ 75,280.61 
Balance as of September 30, 1933—Hand Fund .................. 1,231.47 
$ 74,049.14 
GRAN DSL ODAC ta resist cfeeiseroisislscin eer eisrerae Sal seoketetetcteisteloteyere $ 849,552.08 


es 
SY 


GENERAL: 
Receipts: 
Strong Memorial vRundiicnecs cose en See dees sans $ 94.45 
Building Maintenance Bund 32s. ccdse aise cee dence 135,022.50 
135,116.95 
Charges: ; 
Building’ Maintenance xPand) cocscoc.cie gs cece s eS $135,000.00 
Austin, Texas—C. M. Martin .......... bt 2,000.00 


Bricks, North Carolina—C. M. Martin 
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Exhibit “E” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Received During Year Ended September 30, 1933 





2,000.00 
J. K. Brick School Fund. 142,469.28 











Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund ..........-.--+-0% 525.83 


Cotton Valley, Alabama—C. M. Martin .......... 2,000.00 
Grand View, Tennessee—E. B. Dickinson ........ 1,900.00 
Fessenden, Florida—C. M. Martin .............. 2,000.00 
Humacao, Puerto Rico—E. B. Hoit ............. 1,000.00 
King’s Mountain, North Carolina—C, M. Martin.. 2,000.00 
Marion, Alabama—C. M. Martin ............... 2,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia—C. M. Martin .............. 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee—C. M. Martin ............ 2,000.00 
New Orleans, Louisiana-—Hammond ............. 5,000.00 
CoB Duke sere wens cae 5,000.00 
Si traiohes Micros euesiacs 4,074.45 
Howard Carter © 2. 3.5... 500.00 
Goes: Martin jain sctnrste 2,000.00 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee—S. M. Strong ........ 5,000.00 
GMa Martine acniesecc 2,000.00 
Elsie G. Green ....... 950.00 
George T. Washburn.. 497.61 
Santee, Nebraska—C. M. Martin .............. 2,000.00 
Santurce, Puerto Rico—C. M. Martin 2,000.00 
Talladega, Alabama—DeForest .......... .. 20,000.00 
Endowment. se‘cisis so ccine sc nees 42,319.87 
Beecher Memorial ......... 14,700.86 
Tougaloo, Mississippi—George T. Washburn ..... 530.11 
COU Peaiiicha sys A Cen Mperes 2,000.00 
— 404,942.18 
SPECIAL: 
Receipts: 

Austin, Texas—C. M. Martin .................. $ 2,000.00 
Augustus Field Beard Endowment Fund ........ 7,466.48 
Bricks, North Carolina—C. M. Martin .......... 2,000.00 
J. K. Brick School Fund. 142,469.28 
Cotton Valley, Alabama—C. M. Martin ......... 2,000.00 

Donations for Special Endowment—after life in- 

Forest lsabele... Wingate. cea s<incic aclesicioste isis 200.00 
Fessenden, Florida—C. M. Martin .............. 2,000.00 
Grand View, Tennessee—E. B. Dickinson ....... 1,900.00 
Gregory Fund—Books for Mountain Whites ...... 24.85 
Humacao, Puerto Rico—Melissa Gray Daley Me- 

Feotaparreulh vel gab fol eure 100.00 

Bons) ENOUGH steepeistnin =) stete.3« 1,000.00 

Douglas Memorial Fund.. 82.00 

King’s Mountain, North Carolina—C. M. Martin.. 2,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia—C. M. Martin..............- 2,000.00 
Marion, Alabama—C. M. Martin ..............-. 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee—C. M. Martin ............- 2,000.00 
New Orleans, Louisiana—Hammond .............. 5,000.00 
C. DUKE Us Ae iciats faster 5,000.00 

So ale btn corsystcvelcie <utals< 4,074.45 

iHloward) Wanterin, aula ctei« 500.00 

CPM. Martin® ciok'sceaes 2,000.00 

Pleasant Hill, Tennessee—S. M. Strong ......... 5,000.00 
Cava Martine. 2-:.. . 2,000.00 

Elsie G. Green ........ 950.00 

Geo. T. Washburn..... 497.61 

Santee, Nebraska—C. M. Martin ..........-+4-- 2,000.00 
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$ 269,825.23 
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Santurce, Puerto Rico—C. M. Martin ........ 0 2,000.00 
Sedalia, North Carolina—A. F. Palmer Foundation 
TATRCL fate Cine. cleat nae No 314.88 
Chas. Wm. Eliot 
ing Fund 1,365.85 
Talladega, Alabama—DeForest .......-. .. 20,000.00 
Bndowment. viseucactelaicies ps 42,319.87 
Beecher Memorial ......... 14,700.86 
Tougaloo, Mississippi—Geo. T. Washburn ......- 530.11 
Gi eM Martin eae 2,000.00 
Wm. K. Foster Memorial. 200.00 
Eeiboarys Bid ee pesjeatsrisialere 259.14 
Sees e280 eleon 
Charges: 
Building Maintenance Fund .......+-seeseeeeees $135,022.50 
Greenwood, South Carolina—Brewer Hospital..... 2,288.00 bet Rn 


DanieL Hanp EpucaTionaL FuND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


Exhibit “F”’ 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
Year Ended September 39, 1933 


Gairrents |W Oris sce cg a leone ia we ee cats br ekaiiel dian acarov she leva eicteets ote Vai aetneets seureLs $711,509.31 
Daniel Hand Fund, Income for Current Work ............--e0+0> 76,202.74 
Endowment Funds received during year ..........2eeeeeeeeeeeee 

DiOEGY~ arose aleve Rbnc dso. n hol oh epaleeateltos Revie! adver peereteecensielese) stalexwiel ertstele, (oie erolpte 


Exhibit “G” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 


September 30, 1933 


UNL Sta ie IN ani Gyn Biae asc yib-arareiactte rererenele tie ce busts a suns seiteteroue eaatelemeeteteterant ets i 
Baillie, Mattie K. : ever 









ee 2,740. 
Band of Hope Fund eet 
Belden, Agnes W. 200.00 
Belden Fata Mics ieve.ss/evsyeeco bilegarsfeveleveteiste Te eccidlelelelenycterelaliel pes otetmrenevetere 500.00 
BISHOP eee wy arecatela's lena eve ovoraratie re terctoteusielal eel aheve coenerelonetere nal srahetetee te neT eae 50.00 
Blakeman; ‘Catherine: Asia cemiciatecis ccssalel et dts tints G:easicle Misia ners 1,900.00 
Bratets hiss Cs SB ions sien cee waicioes Giake eusiete wile erste chai Gleavenoenceeeetene remit 2,875.00 
Brewer, Wirsen Ss0M Nic woe stove ce areetes heh mecca weauaneve tat ola cvel ete crerouelsneerenie tans tate 1,029.76 
Brookds Martha HAc. & «ori neialecareuuake viarete ie ore taaTa eta iay ain clave aceite ere ne tne ene 1,000.00 
Brown Bunditor «Colored: Peoplescuressianic tren cine Sinien aamineieraze 1,000.00 
Brows. Mrs 5 Bs. verses arctvate etavetatie olacatal eratcceber erent. aisle rete eaten hy aieits 500.00 
Building’. Maintenance: Bund sicn ies eset nes olsle sieis sinners 22.50 
Barnhart; | Bs san hearer sievovarsree sieeerereneterel ea teen eter orerecehcncioe enon eat eee 500.00 
Castle; George Parmlee;\ [rust sung) seisieicieiteloleisisre sieresotmieteiccesireils 5,980.00 
Chase; Daniel SEs Biace cic: cccgas es ieretnertinisiohoteoaibraicletelonsletoivintersueeete totenetere 261.00 
Clarke; Bidward) (Liss wees wo asee slev tert crel teat eines oh chore henna ened aretene cunt 7,500.00 
Da winng Bands aa so taeecheseok me Me ater ena ek Geese RACER is 13,202.11 
Dickey) Sarah vA eu iiss etecsisveletenenauereiore ecelis. crac nietals lane tatane tevehalens 18,000.00 
Bark. bremry Elo sis cwiavatcoie o cectevocetene cares sbertralaoretavononal tren merelerotoietenens Patna ie 1,000.00 
Eastman, Katherine C.):. cproee wan enehe ie hone Monin coin oe "190.00 
Eidridgve und susie cisaisiars ni eieheretereroa ainteesioie ial sista orste pre ein tetera ae 10,000.00 
Edward Milman Pierce Fund ........sss+++sssrrseeeeccccee ~. 108,181.65 
Fairbanks, Rebecca P. .....sccscccccsvcuweeges :. 2,000.00 
Holtz; Reviy Bu hes doe cc eke Sete a aN TC aie ea 1,000.00 


Mord; Robert casieg: sais chara inisinccharetaereecaeuhy cratelel states inietalntstatel oneiel ranean atae he 200.00 


$ 143,170.71 
$ 126,654.52 
: 332.21 


$ 126,322.31 


$ 787,712.05 
10,965.69 


$ 798,677.74 _ 
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TEESCCIOEL AN Sucre aeRaP STO ls et tM eo RSET PRPs eH ee a 100.00 
OR Oa ee 1,000.00 
Halladay, Millie D. 500.00 
12 Ecevit iol viens Vg ectere Brees), GRU | ah Sele mye ERR ieee 1,500.00 
PED LATEAI COT Gp TR ORR ame ce! Payer c Als RAR MRE eestor eo ane each Winsor 1,000.00 
PELLET CRS gu GRP A manent ered Vay ca vakava Cosetar sad ete ta el aie o> acs, hie ke head winters Sluhegu tials 500.00 
Et askell Se Abi yie (oaiiiclevcsts cicrets vient ere se ee eae oe mee eins Pa 2,473.50 
aah v ern Clarac lus is eisvercterare Sera otene aera Tae caT cs ier Loh cai shal we aE te 50,000.00 
IBRD) heed i & Cras RSA Ur ai aes aeons 25,366.80 
ics Rey 8S ES TASC a HIS ae Na DO 10,000.00 
phewektr Mliza bet nen G ats i a) cone cia Soe w onl aPAlS sie aha Srey wate NEURO a 5,000.00 
APOE Ofte E HOS pe) td cot eet OTe aes Canty a Saves ch anew SU oN oe 40,000.00 
EAGER WASEDA IDS GANS OG BIODU HS Gn GI CIOne aE CBr DOOD rOOE Ents 25,000.00 
TTS EEN OA Coe atra a isus ane tere gt ote Men aval HT ecarsiey cutiaiane hie teih a mciowar hei Delete 100.00 
tia bop 122 1 eH eae cee ate an evatetie atte oso ck arash cgay he takar sbshat al arin scoala grace ana eke 1,900.00 
Mechling, EVER et Lica rareiale nce te ehetee mite ee ete BUTT mlareezio sh Searahy ee 350.00 
SMA ey 3] D Ye) YES aia Oreos gaara os «es 2 lh ee ep ae ee 556.38 
BRAT LOM ENES ECHO crate catetee cla cesT olintesctatrcte ta etotres «tara Aral oe obsralat pirat woyeh chav boat oi oljawer-aheh 8 : 


ort lle CMTS Larva cies eal ara eowe terete tiene cis shossushahalales ntensretanalate o's evar aveupsateyes 
Morton, Hannah L. 
Nason, :oatal: Ji. sc. s cs 
Newton, George L. .. 

Ordway, Henry C. 





ETA CoE AE Vee Ena ope farce a oe ic as olacwis ave y ete ie adi nha'e ayisia%e pievaieas|« we layelsjeyeiaree, << 

PTCLC EE ike sinin sre ertie Sos es oldie 6 eacabarerd owe tare obs wise coccalere erehetione erel'e K 
Re G ye PCO CZEL aA care iciciatacciaiate’ oie ove te: ohaeha ariel aolcie o oe aie taravolle aie aiaueets 10,000.00 
RICHATASOM PRN ET ANOS EL s cies. css aiarenotare, elaeKOte ovelereis sale wine dateiirets ® 1,000.00 
RACHALAROMS VV li Elst, aioe Novarsisiale: aueietcaiere sielela © e\eeeca lola/e cverexenske,ss« 13,269.42 
RS ROL INES CLIN aie wisi te cr ecasmemnainieee elated ele ea mee he o eee Pais clase Saisie 1,000.00 
AIK OM MCLE Rolla deptych re hc oiesecs tiie ee eie eles steve ec eteib Tae oid Divi eteo aa alee ae 2,372.25 
SSaIEE tay atIOte van rene racete ave creittors < Gale, wlahavedsiane'’siavera sel Siavelleete ane Sopa evopoceher 5,000.00 
Stark, Sees een aber teeters Mt epete Meme, Saker a! tie ac sel chsh ay ane erst ala aiy| suse vedere, 1,926.36 
Stephen otickney, Mountain: Clit), ic 'o, osesscsrsceseveisie) > sisyaiereveles'eiehd, encrele, 90 26,587.46 
SEGKCY MmeL OLACEMUA timer nn utsaceeaits Ufone aie, cig ene leraisieseer: aieneue yaar s40 sas, sveuscauaperspatale 1,450.69 
SELON ew Le tOnialis Iti Gis cs systarancttd erate « avaseserey obey s)'eictatess.aieceisvencyaleveys sreveisrs 101,724.86 
aE PscUai ret el 1AE ete HitT ES eso azatotet valve ov ovole re iripyoveVericveleceiocem dlavamtaveuacseaueiace 500.00 
BETIOUTP SOL see VENysa VV eaten ecoteneter svete clay citer's/ eve) nicer Sirol oy aincaveyeaal'ey o30\ x (oysceyerareanseinye 500.00 
PRG NTE TUG YATRA wns tela aie) giclee. cieteieistvkaresausje i eselejannts ie clele ere wis iear ea] akemabol he 16,751.04 


Varnum, Guy R. 
Warriner, Maria R. 
Wells, George H. 
Wentworth, A. ..... 
White, Elizabeth H. ... 
Weitenes SAMUEL Ne acini cicisiecne em niece 

Wine, Avgiitre 76 on ceopous Gopaobodrdancoce 
Wilkins, Susan H. F 
Mueliereia ee Addie: WWARw "cloiieie lsc ays'© sieialoie se eielesiriel¢isim\owie/e'aia.e)= ie) +m 5) 1,018.93 
LAT erat yg Dicon 00 Oo. Re er ocih OR GUin Asa a OAc GCN Omam nC IOr checks 500.00 





Total Endowment Funds—General .......cccceverececvcecs 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 
September 30, 1933 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 





Dara A sete Bene Oh wetter cldntcletsiistomrels ste whe le slernaoe $ 1,000.00 
Augustus Field Beard Fund .........-cscescccecace 7,466.48 
Austin, Texas: 

(OS TMG ME Raatie Ace ah Ci iamior id binge Ce Reo IOI PoC $ 2,000.00 

Nigar DOlat ESUNGs lea crsitie vicless i gieterewiel sce eles/eveln e's = 13.36 

—- 2,013.36 
Bricks, North Carolina: 
aN Warr tetihta ects cia olarac eh wins era otet Staal che Be Tatol breif b.a eG Ger el oi $ 2,000.00 
J. K. Brick School Fund ........-.-sseeecescveees 142,469.28 
Sane 144,469.28 


Capahosic, Virginia: 

Holmes Memorial for Music Room ..............- 255.57 
Cotton Valley, Alabama: 

PBN TD Micirtith one retract cietesarnie ove ela ote ovens eel are-alele sl osene 2,000.00 
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Demorest, Georgia: 
CMe Martine Bite ates, state, apeiecace te yacneseuchorese aeuetbiereiennis $ 2,000.00 
Badowments (Dandie 6). 0 osisscusisloueteiecysusiepeatneucienee ies .. 18,000.00 
Million Dollar Fund 332.04 
Ranney 2B amd rants isyeis sce) sein oteacres are ee enaueies cuateron putes Tons 20,000.00 
Donations for General Endowment After Life Interests: 
Carters, W. Sisetor Dora vB aiGarterdk emir ciccjspcie yea overs $ 10,000.00 
Edward L. Clarke Estate for G. M. Clarke ........ 3,900.00 
Cooks ( Waura CRS ee ec asia ceiten wants ccs ie itive 200.00 
Curtis; Ci E.gande Mary. Was mcjtessicie oisie ere eee ene 1,000.00 
Gave, Anna Jiinte hic: store! wise. aueietasienal cree tales egeieyatelerer sisters 500.00 
Gearhart; Fo. Revarid* ©: Da oet.cc ana totter ome ene teenie 500.00 
Gibsons = Mary NG os eos aials etosossuholorslobe tere (odes Sanevoiefenneue 1,000.00 
Havens, Lowises Cakes evismatic lass srsyeteeeeearstete Grin 2,558.25 
Et pibtranile), Pbsceeencc acre fier artes cao tea ero terenolen terete renters 1,000.00 
rae rt — WW el Ws. sa sins ease nekede bee codetelene tetera ouemeun anekaes 1,000.00 
Ebutits <Walsongeb ie « skc/orcansic;ieleteve ees efewey Nera terse heears & 2,000.00 
Johnstons. Holizabetlay Ac seein leresens teas tosteus eiecersieisoeieartels 500.00 
Watrousie Many em bswesrerc cusp cispeiensetolarestietsiskersuercanvere sinteralte 1,000.00 
Wingate; TsabeluGat eis oh. sateen aie ee rotons ites toe atnere 200.00 
Wood, Rev. ands Mrs. Summer i@) 2.052). beck nierereisi 500.00 
Fessenden, Florida: 
Cc Ni areitilia oars orettuatoves evoke reretatie ode excteLeai a ebetocete te te 
Grand View, Tennessee: 
BBs Dickinsonh ec cciscc rote Gccucstotarenaisisce cealeiercs 
Gregory Funds: 
Books, for Mountains Whitest erie eteisinein oareieia sererele $ 16,504.81 
Books)xtor™ Colored’ People” Sancti sie ee 15,000.00 
Humacao, Puerto Rico, Hospital: 
Douglas Memorial’ tind \.ijcrdir ecerotaiopotareie/eieielcrete erereveite $ 82.00 
Bit EROS, Faia alive cinta os terete tobetetecevonelotatoxe tole lobes eletetede 1,000.00 
Marearet. Maller Memorial). onc. :crrcrs cliente svete are 750.00 
Melissa’ ‘Gray = Daley Oo, arsccscterctehercaier oleae oreuass-ete s)oleie aleve 100.00 
Kenney,: Asai) Wire t10 di os sre rekesate tere tota fe carevene a lesonatelerreseiae 
King’s Mountain, North Carolina: 
Cat IVES Ma rt aaa c atts. se Bice gotie te teoteate Seve rere ate sfaneisye erenetars 
McIntosh, Georgia: 
Estate ‘of Rebecca’ BP: “Rairbarkks) cece ekroe eactes $ 1,000.00 
Cu MS Mairtity ie ticyatacaisieeacin sielee inten cee ere 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee: 
Ce Van timate Reo Ns Cove ris fay cue taney io Win vee mene Ore naners eens 
erstll Vii Henna cet pets pe eee a ten waa 
Marion, Alabama: 
me NEE a Mars Gitn tae meee cy ate dicce arte te ehsxei stele ic bers rosm Silage aie ave leen tne $ 2,000.00 
Kreme k allies eepstans rey ior Misia) ater eres navy Gakeiae canine 265.50 
Montgomery, Alabama: 

Estate of Mintly Howland: aac cmcles« <ctcle crosses $ 6,750.00 
Estate, of Ursula Es. Benedict) 255... -4.0.0s0eeceneen 97.13 
New Orleans, Louisiana: richie 
ASard mab ratyirsanec coe eens enaire Cre see ls eos ree Rie ee $ 200.00 
CAME MD Ke omar Aad ae OIA eRe ae 5,000.00 
Coe Mie) Mar titan oa is: cols eft cite oe eRe ae ere eat Re 2,000.00 
Hathimon dh. 2 iccawkreseey tet eee ee eee 5,000.00 
Howard Garter acc, vats ta cteiueicerccl nae ae ee 500.00 
Millions Dollar. “Bund wisi.s0c bls ure eee ee 463.92 
SSMS tralohe Masten cients eae Beret te ens em ha et 4,074.45 
StrachvEScholacshipsin a ctaicie cicmemecicrereeeeN ae 2,938.39 
Siete Hill, Tennessee: aa bd 
AMES Stay 8. or cere 5 cree Renny eee neg a 2,000. 
Bod eBarnbart Scholarshipin emacs netic arcs Ue : 10,000.00 
HnilyWieReese Prizes) be oteet rman er eerie nan 100.00 
Elizabeth) P.\ Presey) Scholarship) Sees .ssscen oc cccnc 500.00 
Misie) (Ga Greehinr- trey a Ricken eee eee 950.00 
Estate Rebecca’ PB!) Rairbanks (epey cs eenieee ne 1,000.00 

Estate Olga Crittenden, “The Mary L. Laubengayer 
Scholarship Fund for Mountain Whites” ........ 9,500.00 
George Ds Washbumniyy acetone ein cael Gen rere nls 497.61 
Mrs. P. N. Livermore Scholarship ................ 1,981.43 
Sire cS trong: iL civcty ete lel chs ea en ea ea a 5,000.00 


40,332.04 


25,858.25 
2,000.00 
1,900.00 


31,504.81 


1,932.00 
25,000.00 


2,000.00 


3,000.00 


2,000.00 
21,400.00 


2,265.50 


6,847.13 


20,176.76 


31,529.04 
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Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund ............-2..-00. 
Bante, Nebraska: i eet 
Statemnenecca 1) Fairbanks may teeta oe aaa oe 1 5 
ig ESV ES, ah CR one ie aie : 27000:00 
eee Puerto Rico: ethene 
iz «| Hazeltine. Scholarship: 352 co. 0. «se <.c.0+.+0s 300.00 
Cree Mie Martin wes oesyaiarcce aI rc ierrencce ree eee aterah ae , 2,000.00 
Sedalia, North Carolina: aes 
Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund .......... $ 6,534.72 
Charles William Eliot Building Fund ............ 7,221.97 
_—— 13,756. 
Talladega, Alabama: ied 
Andrews eb neological wiElath: @o.21 ciaies wicvecsla ave sieve arcs $ 505.22 
Barnes Memorial School Scholarship .............. 100.00 
Beecherq Memorable san ee Soe ee at Moursee ane ce . 14,700.86 
GB sRice Scholarship ier cs ee ele cals calc cas ae ts 440.00 
CMe Baxter Student Aid sac os ammeter ce tne eens 1,000.00 
Carrol Cutler Theological School ...............--+ 500.00 
De Bores tay waist he ee toreys cals raldes'c ote aaustata nial sl oicuttresd aie.ava'e 20,000.00 
OAs Brown Scholarship). <icjs)s cls cles aisyese'e ois mialeisnsie/sie 709.25 
Meer ARC rece stencterein (a overs mis orwistclovciove eis iemewecartecnare 20.75 
US eg Ghul Sewers Loae 1 ORT is (0 Pees Ee fa Re ee Oe 20,000.00 
UG O WIEN E piety tac esas alc cia tecsrave oraraausisic tata sive ates eteers 42,319.87 
Bi ICE  eAXCETO ees iels wis ica cic croiaieleie 2s Wagusiaid a als 1,000.00 
Graves Theological Scholarship .................-- 5,000.00 
GoodnOwMElOSDltales seks. aiaielas Doe ele oh duare © Stsiel= suse © 7,000.00 
Eee Ve ATIC OMNI SCHOLAL SID: tare visieisieselel ese! o/s ia! <ielatei a's =e 1,000.00 
J. & L. K. Wood Scholarship .. 1,000.00 
Luke Memorial Scholarship ................. aioe 434.26 
Mary E. Wilcox Scholarship 1,000.00 
Mornin VVelis) DBCHEOI Cetin nies ae ots sieeaie wears apie alate ee 245.25 
Mrs: R:. M. Tenney Scholarship 2...5......00.020- 1,000.00 
Stone Theological Scholarship SAN DROS OA ORIACOE 1,000.00 
SINAC NCTE 1 CG a A ao omit Oi OO ROS DOO 1,000.00 
William: Belden Scholarship ......-.. ccc ce ssncee 1,000.00 
MMA Bittle De) 2 fore Pes See ee STS EE Re eAC rnc RIE 5,000.00 
NAME IE chich ave ahr Gb Gig Goren cine REI ODIs CRORE ire 524.83 
ed 126,500.29 
Say ere and Bibles: 
(GER Td eee atop render ws sl eeal cp ote lao ccclelecenel svete arauere 475.00 
Theolevical Scholarships: 
VW LTPESTTy 3 faa? Wa) og it Rit So OO CHOo HOR OSrinacn. $ 5,053:31 
INEPSA Ray ARCS 6 Gem oboe PEO OOO OO Oe Dard dranoe 5,000.00 
Iglish Lidge. TG BSh ives Soe pond occ oe nmopec eo tio 1,000.00 
eee ea ete ————— 11,053.31 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 
MOE WAC ONE AEEET clei erste os hace tials faye atte af ova aces s\n ae Payer $ 2,000.00 
Poe GeO pson SCHOlALSHID 9 oe dea oi sis sivcers dw ae Shovels 2,000.00 
Pizabet nel: wi eal wist aiare csnfeveitteiaielatcteleis wlere sixieha nels oi 904.91 
Estate of May Martyn—Booth Library Fund ........ 259.14 
George -h. Washbuti) Succ ns aisictiere aie luni a vite vie ee 530.11 
AG a Wilder Mund) se. access ccc mcleie se ew eases 2,500.00 
Helenmbn Camipiisend ao scence. cio niajale aides. ei ateia’s 500.00 
TOs Jeng Tats eho bh e8 otiobo NO oO UDEOD 1,761.73 
Margaret Upson Scholarship ............. cree cavers! 4,760.00 
Memory of William K. Foster ....0.62.Z..6c.ceec-ce 200.00 
Mice INelSO OMIELOYS Jereie cee eats “ere aha (a) si eles ei ace’sre late 5,000.00 
MisiiionDollats Wanda lac te tricmiee ed aiiea cideram «mic else © 132.01 
FRC maoty av PECTS TICs ceictotes)s che ayers tes vey evox cetera ais) (ee Bsr ojain, © 108.14 
SAA Ae SICK EV me aise icicie ae araioysioisi stele =) aesevn sia aay aievate 12,000.00 
Whe DG SM Grek =e Se Goer CUNO ecb: OME On Ota 12,000.00 
SD 44,656.04 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 
Pvrersrtly len atts Oo EIN ase ccseveve ere sine 26 o/enciais a8 3.0 01030 $ 100.00 
Patisn and Warten, BAL | ein, cre cisins.s osha lelelaynsin ea nleie 1,000.00 
MC STLOL TAN AC The eine a cyetdinceek a steioate es olea are aiele 4 ne 225.00 
—_—_—_—_—_ 1,325.00 
Total Endowment Funds—Special .......-.2cccccccccccccccserceccececs $ 588,929.16 
Wihartasuhinn Halle Rado wanener Pun see cle ites ceca sce) e oleae elela cals qravevardonasele tei sla epee lourie 5,413,996.44 
Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People .........-.-.-ee eee eeeeeeeee 1,542,836.72 


EGLale LAAGIOINENE LUWAAS Kise ies 610 ie a aielels © «ole (ml ofarele sinianeiealele oe sevice Wee ae $8,113,734.49 
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Exhibit “H’”’ 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1933 


Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 


Graves Library, Bund): 2.5. viscitic wlecsrele a ere ei renete ce clavate asp etal shel tetera ie iets $ 5,000.00 
Pathe Kaine vcb Und he. Siars,s reese eyetetebe ete vetene tone teaetar ators teleters tate tate aiats 5,000.00 
Hastings Scholarship) und dive rcyerereters tees oercuecetateteiateietetstatetelsustemeioiele 1,000.00 
Berea College Endowment Fund: 
Partha < Kerrie Bitaind fe sins etarearetaravalcea o's tar ete lesteptah sievovar ovate: et aleeateteiecn sie 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
Theological 1 Department: Soe) ccs sicroie son steers oon tee Nete ote eteonaien a enamel s $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spofford and John Servis Ewell 
for~ Theological! Department are << staccttcle se tenlo ne wierd weroeie eer 1,000.00 
Ce Cr Jefirey? Titust: Puiid she Gera cieieie atoe ce leistavecebate cserarnvaacs avers aperetr phe 
Missions in Africa Endowment Funds: 
Avery = Bund) ie srieisetoeceerieraxatcy v0 wien cve tend raiigze' o, steve tare'la. evevere otere tareeneate $ 96,723.92 
Avery-Asthington: Ui! fier.erssc cloves sicvetos oreo cee oleic uarase evavevalereraicictaterehe 35,000.00 
Susan J. Whitaker “Crusty Mandieraen oi vice-civscnenin nianianencieenio eae 


Total Trust “EWHds t ccctacrnelers oianien eee ete ees wan ateiem alent 


$ 11,000.00 
5,000.00 


41,000.00 
10,000.00 


131,723.92 
1,000.00 


$ 199,723.92 
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Exhibit “I” 
AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 
CHESTER P: CHILD 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


New York, N. Y. WATERBURY, CONN. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 174 Granp STREET 


New York, November 4, 1933. 


To the Honorary Auditors of the Accounts and Securities of 
The American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: I have audited the accounts of The American Mission- 
ary Association for the year ended September 30, 1933, and hereby 
certify that the statement of Income and Expenses of the Current and 
Hand Funds amounting to: 


Income Expenses 
promt sti es ol SG 8 Gee ale RGIS 2 $711,509.31 $848,616.97 
Be UIE Pace a fuitis a cca s ity thks Save dintatatens 76,202.74 74,984.25 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the depositories the securities and deeds of real estate 
belonging to the Society included in Invested Funds and in Funds 
Pending Settlement consisting of securities with a book value of Ten 
Million Four Hundred and Four Thousand Ninety Dollars and Forty- 
five Cents ($10,404,090.45), and of real estate with a book value of 
Two Hundred Seventy-two Thousand Six Hundred and Ninety-six 
Dollars and Twenty-three Cents ($272,696.23), and have counted or 
verified by direct correspondence with the depositories the cash balance 
at September 30, 1933, amounting to One Hundred Thirty-three 
Thousand Three Hundred Dollars and Ninety-five Cents ($133,300.95). 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER P. CHILD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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Exhibit “J” 
RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(Organized September 3, 1846) 


Grand 
Current Grand Current 
Years Receipts Totals Years a ee mapee o 
56. 1901-02 368,819. 850. 
Teele ae glee 56. 1901-02 Daniel Hand Fund 14,440.00 
et es ee 336,601.89 433,294.91 
3. 1848-49 21,982.96 57. 1902-03 336,601.89 433,294.91 
4. 1849-50 25,159.56 58. 1903-04 478. 1955.76 
59. 1904-05 342,172.22 498,636. 
5. 1850-51 34,535.47 342,172.22 498 626.08 
6. 1851-52 30,826.29 60. 1905-06 28,627.21 ae 
Mee ey pores: ep. Toe 387°728.81 469,873.84 
ne Serna 62. 1907-08 Daniel Hand Fund 50,000.00 
9. 1854-55 53,273.00 : 1 Hand Ft 501000.00 
nee Pee eee 384,358.95 509,722.67 
iy Wanepieg ae 64. 1909-10 Daniel Hand Fund 14,211.42 
12. 1857-58 39,743.56 q Fund = ae 
13. 1858-59 50,511.76 65. 1910-11 412,685. 1184.27 
14. 1859-60 64,474.08 65. 1910-11 Daniel Hand Fund 125. 
15. 1860-61 47,828.92 66. 1911-12 i 432,681.15 a 517,508.63 
16. 1861-62 47,062.60 66. 1911- aniel Hand Fund 26,405.87 
17. 1862-63 57,404.68 67. 1912-13 441,551.15 2,153.20 
18. 1863-64 95,395.83 67. 1912-13 Daniel Hand Fund Este ceins 
19. 1864-65 134,181.18 68. 1913-14 439,518.92 539. 
: 253,045.98 68. 1913-14 Daniel Hand Fund 150.00 
a iseee? 248,044.63  *$ 334,452.59 69. 1914-15 in 401,517.93 = 505,267.03 
: -68 268,908.13 304,094.13 | 69. - aniel Hand Fu : 
38. ees 312,016.96 366,212.75 | 69. 1914-15 The Edwin Milman 
24. 1869-70 300,563.90 420,769.03 ierce Fun 
25. 1870-71 277,948.51 366,824.82 Reserve 107,286.09 
26. 1871-72 242,553.23 329,938.93 | 70. 1915-16 420,233.96 501,772. 
27. 1872-73 275,101.48 345,277.03 | 70. 1915-16 Daniel Hand Fund 9,573.54 
28. 1873-74 278,695.84 349,914.96 | 71. 1916-17 498,163.94 652,247.88 
29. 1874-75 +195,123.00 273,533.22 | 71. 1916-17 Daniel Hand Fund _7,975.00 
30. 1875-76 184,062.15 264,709.03 | 72. 1917-18 634,994.62 856,622.96 
31, 1876-77 209,695.26 306,099.95 | 72. 1917-18 Daniel Hand Fund 237.50 
32. 1877-78 195,601.65 257, 09278 a 22a nea 779,477.53 
: ‘ : ( he = anie. an un « 
Ara Feat tare ONE 74. 1919-20 695,549.50 788,832.18 
35. 1880-81 243,795.23 529,046.23 31, 72. A320 gt Seo: oe 
5 rod "113. 76. 4 i (324. 
36. 1881-82 297,584.45 $10,113.94 , 
37. 1882-83 312,567.29 474,409.14 ii ipo eose20 77 907;629.56 
38. 1883-84 287,594.19 AUT E30.70" | ee sen eyo eee a 
1884-85 290,894.06 419,813.17 3, 192 : 
a aes 0n oh Pee me ee 799,522.63 908,113.88 
L ee 306,761.31 426,589,02:\n 20> oete® Daniel Boe Fand ae eee 
: p Joe Peer 80. 1925- ,107,242. ,254,067. 
2 deere dha tie6ag | Sh Tsasde Chgley My al 
43. 1888-89 Daniel Hand Fund 1,000,894.25 Rocapie 5,170,457.94 
S47 eho 8 408,038.87 442,725.73 | g0, 1925-26 Daniel Hand Fund 204.37 
Gos te90 aL 428,885.41 482,419.21 | g1° 1926-27 1,217,048.67 _1,376,825.53 
46. 1891-92 429,949.37 482,670.54 | g1. 1926-27 Daniel Hand Fund 859.74 
47. 1892-93 340,727.94 395,037.72 | 32. 1927-28 1,326,040.10 — 1,634,047.18 
48. 1893-94 340,469.80 404,779.26 | 32. 1927-28 Daniel Hand Fund 204.14 
49. 1894-95 307,547.16 357,631.90 | 33. 1928-29 1,283,919.89  1,351.766.15 
50. 1895-96 _ 340,798.65 409,879.09 | 33. 1928-29 Daniel Hand Fund 216.40 
50. 1895-96 Daniel Hand Fund 305,025.00 | 84. 1929-30 1,184,579.32 1,511,789.32 
51. 1896-97 _ 329,440.04 401,371.08 | 84. 1929-30 Daniel Hand Fund ........ 
51. 1896-97 Daniel Hand Fund 500.00 | gs. 1930-31 1,190,223.64  1,228,567.23 
52. 1897-98 327,487.34 396,171.53 | 85. 1930-31 DanielHand Fund ....... 
53. 1898-99 296,976.82 370,963.44 | 86. 1931-32 1,002,568.97 1,007,523.23 
53. 1898-99 Daniel Hand Fund 95,000.00 | 86. 1931-32 Daniel Hand Fund 652.52 
54. 1899-00 335,779.63 398,632.95 | 87. 1932-33 787,712.05 798,677.74 
55. 1900-01 351,750.20 420,056.17 | 87. 1932-33 Daniel Hand Fund 332.21 


* The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau and other 


sources for lands, buildings, etc., for institutions founded or fostered by The American Mission- 
ary Association. 


+ Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. 
} From this date the grand total does not include the items specified above, but does 


contain the income from The Daniel Hand Fund, The Edwin Milman Pierce Fund, The 
Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund, and Endowment money. 


12-33-A.M.A.-5DC. 
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SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT CLAREMONT 
California 


Introduction 


Fifty-six thousand Negroes are engaged in the teaching profession. Fifteen 
hundred of these rank from instructors to full professors in collegiate institutions. 
The Epic has not yet been written portraying their struggles to meet the require- 
ments of educational rating agencies. 

There are weaknesses in the American academic ladder to be sure. Ratings, 
accreditments and degrees have become mechanized. Fortunately the standardizing 
agencies have begun to recognize this. A reaction has set in. The educational 
pendulum is swinging in the direction of life processes and achievements therein. 

Nevertheless, much can be said in favor of the epoch of educational stand- 
ardization. It has at least produced measuring rods, buildings and equipment. 
Mark Hopkins and his tog to the contrary, a generous supply of graded and 
specifically adapted logs is indispensable to thoroughgoing education. 

It was natural for mass education to produce mass teachers. Increasingly 
individual appraisal, however, is taking note only of the exceptionally exceptional. 
Among the exceptionally exceptional of the Negroes in education is the author 
of the following twenty-odd pages. Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Howard University in Washington, D. C., chose as his field of 
investigation, leading to his doctorate at Columbia University last June, “The 
Evolution of the Negro College.” 

Mr. Holmes, by race, experience, training and position was especially well 
prepared to make this study. It was to be expected that he would do a fine piece of 
work, and he did. In his use of the scientific method in evaluating historical data, 
happily he also took note of the romance along the way. This is particularly true 
of the splendid way in which he has gotten at the structure and “soul” of The 
American Missionary Association. It is singularly gratifying to secure such a 
well-balanced and discriminating appraisal from one who is himself a product of the 
missionary enterprise which he so well describes.—F. L. B. 
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STRAIGHT AHEAD 


[This brief history appears as a part of “The Evolution of the Negro College,” 
by D. O. W. Holmes, Ph.D., published in 1934 by the Columbia University Press. 
Citations covering the authority for positions taken as well as quotations may be 
found in that volume. The account here given, however, is not taken verbatim 
from the larger work. At the request of the Association Mr. Holmes has kindly 
contracted certain passages and added others.] 


Begwmnings 


There has been a good deal of zig-zagging in dealing with the 
American Negro. Such, however, has not been true of The American 
Missionary Association. It has moved straight ahead with conviction 
and courage. From the beginning it has proclaimed and helped to pro- 
cure freedom and opportunity for Negroes in America, first as an anti- 
slavery crusader ; then as an agency of relief during the Civil War and 
the period immediately following ; and finally as an effective educational 
organization operating a chain of schools at strategic points throughout 
the South. Its work on behalf of Negroes in the United States, how- 
ever, has not been the exclusive interest of the Association during its 
existence, for it has been active also among the Southern Highlanders, 
the Spanish-speaking people of the far Southwest, the Orientals along 
the western coast and in Hawaii, the Puerto Ricans, the Indians of the 
Northwest and the Negroes in Africa. The interest of this study in the 
activities of this organization, however, is due chiefly to the place of 
paramount importance which it holds among the agencies responsible 
for the establishment and development of those schools in the South 
which have become the outstanding institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. ; 

The beginnings of the Association can be traced to four earlier 
bodies, each of which made its peculiar contribution to the merger and 
helped to give it character. These are the “Amistad Committee,” “The 
Union Missionary Society,” “The Committee for the West Indian 
Missions,” and “The Southern Evangelical Missionary Society for 
Work Among the American Indians.” 

The Amistad case was distinctly a slavery issue and served to focus 
the attention of an influential group of Americans upon the evils of the 
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system. In 1839, a Spanish slave vessel, L’Amuistad, was taken in charge 
by Lieutenant Gedney of the brig Washington of the U. S. Navy 
off the coast of Long Island. On board were two Spaniards and forty- 
two Africans. The latter had mutinied, killed the captain, imprisoned 
the crew, taken charge of the ship off the coast of Cuba. They ordered 
the ship back to Africa whence they had been stolen, but at night the 
vessel was steered northward. The entire company, among whom were 
a few women, were arrested on the charge of mutiny and imprisoned 
at New Haven. The case, because of its unusual circumstances and 
conflicting claims, aroused the intense interest of a group of distin- 
guished citizens who organized themselves in New York as “The 
Amistad Committee” for the purpose of protecting the legal interests 
of the accused and making provisions for their care during the trial. 
John Quincy Adams, former President of the United States, though 
advanced in age, acted as counsel for the defense in association with 
Roger S. Baldwin. After carrying the case through the lower courts 
the freedom of the Africans was won, after two years of litigation, 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in March, 
1841. The Negroes were returned to Africa the following November 
under the care of three American missionaries sent by the Committee. 
The “Amistad Committee,’ after the conclusion of the case was 
merged with the “Union Missionary Society,’ a body formed at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, with an anti-slavery aim. The three missionaries 
with the Amistad captives founded a missionary station at Kaw Mendi, 
West Africa, later transferred to the United Brethren. 

The “Committee for West Indian Missions” was organized in Con- 
necticut in 1844 for the purpose of giving support and encouragement 
to the efforts of the Reverend Davis S. Ingraham, to what was then 
known as Oberlin Collegiate Institute, in Ohio, to establish a self- 
supporting missionary post in Jamaica for the recently emancipated 
Negroes of that island. The “Western Evangelical Society” was 
founded by the Western Reserve Association in 1843. for the purpose 
of promoting evangelical work among the Indians of Minnesota ter- 
ritory. This work was fostered also by Oberlin students who volun- 
teered for this humanitarian undertaking. At a meeting held in Albany, 
New York, in September, 1846, the Union Missionary Society and the 
Committee for the West Indian Mission were merged under the title, 
“The American Missionary Association.” Two years later the Western 
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Evangelical Missionary Society completed the merger by transferring 
its work to the Association. A leading spirit in this development as 
well as a generous supporter was Mr. Arthur Tappan of New York. 
When admonished by his business associates that such activities would 
be ruinous to his business Mr. Tappan is reported to have replied, “My 
business is for sale, but not my conscience.” Lewis Tappan, brother 
of Arthur, was made Treasurer and the Rev. George Whipple was 
elected the first Corresponding Secretary. 

The effect of the merger was to launch the new organization with 
more extensive interests and better direction than might have been 
otherwise possible; for it not only began its work with considerable 
volume but also received from its component parts a variety of atti- 
tudes. All elements agreed, however, upon certain essential social 
and religious concepts. These were, the democratic belief in the basic 
equality of human beings; the Christian belief in the brotherhood of 
man; and the ethical belief in the injustice of human slavery. Because 
of these fundamental beliefs already incorporated in the parts that 
composed it, The American Missionary Association knew its own mind 
from the beginning and escaped the necessity of spending much time in 
the establishment of principles to determine its attitudes upon the funda- 
mental problems of human relationship. Another advantage which 
the Association held over many other benevolent organizations, which 
sprang into existence at the outbreak of the Civil War, was that it had 
been in the missionary field long before that time and hence was in 
possession of a well-tested machinery when the great call to service 
came from the South. 

As early as 1848, the Executive Committee had established a fund 
for distributing Bibles among the slaves, expressing the belief that 
“no effectual opposition will be made in Kentucky to a general distribu- 
tion of the Bible to our brethren in bonds.” This action indicated an 
interest in the welfare of the slaves at that early date. Indeed the 
organization was definitely anti-slavery when that movement was very 
unpopular and, at a time when many churchmen were silent on the 
subject of slavery. In its Constitution the Association provided that 
active membership should be confined to those “not holders of slaves 
or engaged in the practice of any other immoralities.” In another 
article it is declared that a part of its work shall be “particularly to dis- 
countenance slavery by refusing to receive the fruits of unrequited labor 
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or to welcome to its fellowship those who hold their fellow-beings as 
slaves.” 
Berea College 


During the 14 years intervening between the organization of 
the Association and the beginning of the War, its activity was mainly 
outside the fifteen slave states. During that time it maintained itself 
as a general missionary association of all evangelical denominations 
which wished to work through its agency. In the home department in 
1860, of 112 agents, only 15 were located in the slave states and 
Kansas. The latter, however, represented the beginning of determined 
efforts while slavery still existed, to organize churches and schools in 
the South on an anti-slavery basis and as a result gave rise to some of 
the most stirring events in the history of the Association. 

Berea College is the outgrowth of the work of one of the most 
valiant and persistent of these agents and its story is unique in the his- 
tory of American Colleges. “Berea has proved the practicability of 
the ideal,” wrote one of its presidents. “On the old soil of slavery 
it freely admitted white and colored students and taught them in the 
same classes without contamination and reproach.” The person most 
responsible for its founding was the Reverend John Gregg Fee, a native 
of Kentucky, the son of a slave-holder, and an anti-slavery crusader 
of the most persistent type. He attended Lane Seminary in Cincinnati 
where he became so thoroughly imbued with the anti-slavery spirit that 
he determined to consecrate himself to the cause of the freedom of men 
and the freedom of speech, whatever the cost. He writes: 

In this consecration—this death to the world—I also made up my mind to 
accept all that should follow. Imperfect as has been my life, I do not remember 
that, in all my after difficulties, I had to consider anew the question of property, 


of comfort, of social position, of apparel, of personal safety, of giving life itself. 
The latter I regarded as even probable. 


As a result of this resolve young Fee permanently broke with his 
father who denounced him as disloyal and unfilial. Failing in his 
attempt to build anti-slavery churches in his native county, he went to 
Madison County in the center of the state at the invitation of Cassius 
M. Clay, a Southern abolitionist, who had purchased a large tract of 
land in that mountainous region for the purpose of settlement. In 
1858, we find Fee, entering upon his crusade in the vicinity of Berea 
founding churches and opening a school. 
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He applied to The American Missionary Association for a com- 
mission as agent which was granted in October, 1848. In a letter to 
the Association a few months after being commissioned he wrote from 
Kentucky : 


My most sanguine expectations three years since did not anticipate such freedom 
of speech as we now have, nor did I expect to see such progress among the people 
in anti-slavery sentiment. 


The Association sent other workers to aid in the enterprise, among 
them Dr. J. A. R. Rogers, an Oberlin man, who became principal of 
the school. The little academy in the mountains soon attracted such 
favorable notice and became so popular that many slave holders sent 
their children to it. The work was not promoted, however, without 
great opposition. Those in charge repeatedly were threatened and 
insulted by slavery advocates who opposed their program. As the 
South became increasingly alarmed at the boldness of the whole anti- 
slavery movement, threats changed into actual persecution and insults 
turned to physical violence, especially when Negro students were 
encouraged to enroll on equal terms with white students. The school 
was repeatedly broken up and the teachers dispersed. Fee, however, 
seemed undaunted and actually proposed to the Association in 1857 
the founding of a College at Berea. In that year he wrote, 

We need a college here which shall be to Kentucky what Oberlin is to Ohio, an 
anti-slavery, anti-caste, anti-tobacco, anti-sectarian school—a school under ‘Christian 
influence; a school that will furnish the best possible facilities for those of small 


means who have energy of character that will lead them to work their way through 
this world. 


By the end of 1858, Berea College had been organized with the 
motto, “God has made of one blood all nations of men,” and with the 
avowed intention of continuing the “coeducation” of the races. Fee 
became chairman of the Board and Rogers, president. Some funds 
were received from The American Missionary Association and other 
sources, and the unique educational experiment seemed fairly launched. 
Fee then went North for the purpose of raising money and procuring 
funds for the school. The John Brown affair at Harpers Ferry, how- 
ever, proved the signal for the beginning of further persecution. Fee 
was accused of endorsing, if not actually aiding in the promotion of 
such schemes as Brown’s. Asa result, Berea was threatened by a mob 
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and the whole college community was compelled to flee for safety across 
the Ohio River. 

During the course of the war, the activities of the college were 
naturally suspended but after its close in 1865, the work was reestab- 
lished under the presidency of E. H. Fairchild, also a product of 
Oberlin. Relieved of the menace of mob violence, the school moved 
steadily forward with Negroes and whites mingled together, prac- 
tically without friction. For 39 years this fellowship of mind and 
spirit continued. During that time the colored students numbered 
from 100 to 200, scattered throughout the entire range of classes. The 
Legislature of Kentucky, however, ended the “co-racial” experiment 
abruptly in 1904, by passing a law forbidding the mingling of the races 
in the same department of any institution of learning. 

The college authorities did not meekly acquiesce in this attack upon 
the principles which they had built up through so many years and 
this negation of the victories which had been won at such sacrifice. 
The case was fought in the courts by the college but without success, 
the Supreme Court of the United States handing down an adverse 
decision in 1904. A dissenting opinion, however, was made by Justice 
Harland who supported the contention of the college that the police 
power of a state did not extend to the point of separating the races 
in privately supported educational institutions. 

The white students of Berea, after the separation had become 
effective at the opening of school in 1904, addressed themselves to their 
former Negro college mates in a resolution expressing deep sympathy 
for them and condemning the law as unjust. The Board of Trustees 
voted to separate the funds of Berea and Lincoln School for Negroes 
was established outside of Louisville. 


Finding Its Mission 


It was not in such an enterprise as that at Berea, however, that the 
Association was to find its chief work. As the strained relations between 
North and South approached the breaking point, it saw clearly its duty, 
and with it the opportunity to begin the great work which it was 
destined to do when the Union armies began to invade the South. Large 
numbers of refugees from the plantations of Virginia naturally drifted 
into the Union lines in the vicinity of Hampton, thus presenting a 
specific opportunity for missionary activity. Under the dictum of 
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General Butler, such Negroes had become “Contraband of War.” The 
first “Contraband School,’ as schools for Negroes were commonly 
called during that period, was begun by The American Missionary 
Association, September 17, 1861, at Hampton not far from Fortress 
Monroe. This school was the nucleus from which the famous Hamp- 
ton Institute developed. The history of this institution and the account 
of the work of its creative genius and guiding spirit, General Samuel 
C. Armstrong, together make one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of education. 

Young Armstrong was by inheritance and experience well fitted 
for his new task. His parents came of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
stock on his maternal and paternal sides, respectively. His father was 
a missionary in Hawaii so that the son was born in an environment of 
service. The young man was fortunate enough to supplement his 
natural gifts with a good education and the personal inspiration of 
Mark Hopkins, President of Williams College, during his two years at 
that institution as a student. Before graduation he entered the Union 
Army as a captain and before the close of the war was in command of 
colored troops, where his first deep impressions in favor of the Negro 
were received. In 1866, having been placed in charge of the affairs of 
the refugees in 10 counties of eastern Virginia with headquarters at 
Hampton by the Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he had an 
even more extensive opportunity to study the characteristics and habits 
as well as the deeper nature of the freedmen. He found at Hampton 
the educational activity among the Negroes centered in the little school 
already described, which he believed should be developed. At his sug- 
gestion The American Missionary Association purchased a tract of 
land, finally reaching 190 acres in extent, on the shore of historic Hamp- 
ton Roads. The Association agreed to buy the site provided that he 
would accept the principalship of the school. 

Armstrong’s ideal of the mission of the new school can best be stated 
in his own words. Its function should be to 


train selected Negro youth who should go out to teach and lead their people, first 
by example, by getting land and homes; to give them not a dollar they could not 
earn themselves; to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with skilled 
hands; and to these ends to build up an industrial system for the sake, not only 
of self-respect and intelligent labor but also for the sake of character. 
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The school began work in 1868, but was not incorporated until two 
years later when it was placed under the control of an independent 
Board of Trustees. The Charter specified that the purposes of the 
Institute were: 


The instruction of youth in the various common-school, academic and collegiate 
branches, the best methods of teaching the same, and the best mode of practical 
industry in its application to agriculture and the mechanical arts; and for carrying 
out these purposes, the said trustees may establish any departments or schools in the 
said institution. 


The curriculum covering a three years’ course expressed the severely 
practical ideals of the faculty; for nothing was included that could not 
be used daily after graduation. In addition to their school work all 
students worked four or five hours a day at manual labor for the first 
and third terms. 

While Hampton in its early years stressed industrial education 
and instruction at the sub-collegiate level, yet, from the very first, its 
founders saw the possibility as expressed in its Charter, of an expan- 
sion of its curriculum so as to include courses of collegiate grade. 
Its major concern, however, until recent years was the development of 
the industrial arts and teacher-training and its fame rests mainly upon 
the success which it has attained in these fields. 

In 1924, the three schools of Agriculture, Education and Home 
Economics, were grouped as the “Teachers College of Hampton Insti- 
tute” offering diplomas at the end of the one- and two-year courses 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science for the four-year course. Pro- 
vision is now made for courses in the Summer Session leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts. Thus, Hampton entered the sisterhood of 
colleges although retaining the original designation of “Institute.” 

That Hampton has been a success from its beginning is well known 
in all parts of the country and that its program has received the gen- 
eral endorsement of the American people is indicated by the fact that 
it is the best endowed institution of learning for Negroes in the world. 
Its influence has been felt not only in the South but throughout the 
nation and in foreign countries. Booker T. Washington and Tuskegee 
Institute which he founded are its most famous products. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that few ideas have been more extensively copied in 
modern industrial and agricultural educational practice than those con- 
ceived by Armstrong and expressed by Hampton. 
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Schools Following the Armies 


At Hampton, therefore, The American Missionary Association 
found the real beginning of its education work among Negroes, a task 
undertaken along with the first movements of the invading armies and 
before other missionary bodies were in the field to do educational work. 
From this beginning, however, undaunted by the many dangers to be 
faced, undismayed by the appalling nature of the problem that it met 
on every hand and undeterred by lack of funds, its agents rapidly 
extended its work. During the year 1863, schools were opened at 
Norfolk, Newport News, Portsmouth, Suffolk and Yorktown in Vir- 
ginia; at Newbern and Roanoke Island, North Carolina; at Beaufort, 
Hilton Head, Saint Helena and Ladies Island, South Carolina; and 
at St. Louis, Missouri. By the end of 1864, following the opening of 
the Mississippi, schools were begun at New Orleans and Port Hudson, 
Louisiana ; at Vicksburg, Corinth and Natchez, Mississippi; at Memphis, 
Tennessee ; at Little Rock and Helena, Arkansas, and at Cairo, Illinois. 

After the establishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau with the friendly 
cooperation of General O. O. Howard, the activity of the Association 
was greatly facilitated by the financial assistance given by the Bureau 
from funds at its disposal. This aid was of the greatest importance, 
coming at a time when the cost of the work was rapidly exceeding the 
financial resources of the Association. The task was somewhat eased 
too, and the work became more systematic as a result of the general 
organization of education effected by the Bureau and the protection 
extended to the schools through its agency, backed by the strength and 
authority of the Federal Government as represented by its military arm. 

In the Report for 1870, the following three colleges for Negroes 
are described as under the patronage of the Association: Fisk Uni- 
versity in Tennessee, Atlanta University in Georgia, and Talladega 
College in Alabama. In establishing these colleges, Erastus M. Cravath, 
an early field agent of the Association and later President for years of 
Fisk University, played an important part. Fisk operated a preparatory 
department of 17 students, a normal department of 30 students, an 
academic department of 59 students. Evidently the name University 
was more of a prophecy than a fact. 

Atlanta University in the same year conducted a normal depart- 
ment of 33 students and announced a preparatory department in opera- 
tion as well as an agricultural department in which lectures and prac- 
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tical work were to be given and in which all students were to be enrolled. 
An undenominational theological school was announced for the next 
year to fit students for the Christian ministry. The first record of 
college students at Talladega shows two in 1892. Evidently it was the 
purpose of the Association from the first to establish in each Southern 
State one central institution for higher education, beginning with normal 
and preparatory departments and growing into a college and finally 
a university. 

Here then we have a simple report of progress and plans by a group 
of Christian missionaries in the deep South, five years after the close of 
a war in which the Negro was the issue. Believing in the essential 
equality of human beings and knowing that for a long time the Negroes 
could look neither to themselves nor to their white neighbors in the 
South for uplift they planned to provide educational opportunities for 
the freedmen from the elementary school through the college. 


Enlarged Resources 


Until nearly the close of the Civil War the Association had been 
without particular denominational affiliation but had acted as the agent 
of individuals and groups who wished to command its service as a mis- 
sionary body. Nor did it have an active organization for presenting its 
cause to the world, soliciting funds and establishing a supporting con- 
stituency. Growing confidence in the worth and permanency of the 
body and approval of its general policy is indicated, however, by the 
increase in its receipts from $47,000 in 1861-2 to $250,000 in 1865-6. 

In 1865 an event occurred which proved to be of the greatest impor- 
tance to the Association. In that year the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches met in Boston for the purpose of considering what 
action should be taken with reference to the missionary activity of that 
denomination in view of the conditions in the South created by the war. 
At that meeting The American Missionary Association was selected 
as the proper agency for this work. It was also recommended that 
$250,000.00 be raised and placed at the disposal of the Association for 
carrying forward its program among the freedmen. The Association 
accepted the task, set up an organization for raising funds in the United 
States and also sent a commission to England for the same purpose. 
The effort was successful, the amount raised during the first year 
falling short of the goal by only a small amount. This event also marks 
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the beginning of the intimate relationship of The American Missionary 
Association and the Congregational Churches of America. In 1925 the 
Constitution of the Association was revised whereby the official dele- 
gates to the National Council of Congregational Churches were made 
voting members of the Association. Membership in the Association 
nevertheless continues to be open to persons of all denominations, and 
at no time has the Association been sectarian in the appointment of 
workers or the development of its schools. 

In 1888, the permanence of the Association’s income was still further 
assured by one of those great acts of philanthropic statesmanship which 
have so favorably affected education in America. At that time, Daniel 
Hand of Guilford, Connecticut, a Presbyterian, established the “Daniel 
Hand Educational Fund for Colored People” and placed in the custody 
of the Association securities to the amount of $1,000,894.25, as a per- 
petual fund the income of which must forever be used for the education 
of youth whose ancestors had been slaves in America. At his death 
over a half-million more was added to the fund. 

While a New Englander, Mr. Hand had lived for a long time in 
the South where he had made his fortune. Hence, he knew the con- 
ditions and made his gift on the basis of an appreciation of the resultant 
need. This gift was an epoch-making event not only to the Association 
and the Negro but to American education as a whole. It was the 
second of the great permanent funds established exclusively for the 
education of the Negro but differed from the John F. Slater Fund, 
which preceded it by six years, in that it has been administered ever 
since its establishment as part of the work of a missionary organization 
already in operation, instead of an independent board of trustees 
appointed for that specific purpose. 

In more recent years there has come to the Association a much 
larger fund, known as the Charles M. Hall Fund. While the use of 
the income from that fund is not confined exclusively for the educa- 
tion of Negroes, nevertheless this cause has benefited greatly thereby, 
since the major work of the Association continues in that field. 


Ideals and Policies 


It has been pointed out that the early schools for Negroes were 
necessarily concerned with the rudiments of learning and that the 
efforts of several agencies in the field consisted largely in establishing 
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some sort of school for the freedmen in every spot where the need was 
pressing, so long as funds were available. Abandoned barracks, barns, 
dwellings, churches, or hastily constructed shelters of almost any kind 
served as schoolhouses. Comforts were few, books were scarce, equip- 
ment was crude and limited, and teachers did double duty of instructors 
and social workers. The situation constituted an emergency and was 
met by emergency methods. After the close of the war, as the fervid 
enthusiasm born of actual conflict passed, a number of the benevolent 
societies for freedmen’s aid went out of existence and left their enter- 
prises, their equipment, and their resources if any, in the hands of 
permanent organizations. The American Missionary Association natu- 
rally fell heir to a large share of this responsibility, especially when the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was discontinued in 1870. It became necessary 
therefore for its administrative authorities to take stock of the situation 
as it then existed, to determine the objectives of the Association and 
to formulate policies for the future. Dr. Augustus F. Beard, who was 
prominently and intimately connected with the work of the Associa- 
tion as secretary for many years, thus interprets the position of those 
who had to make decisions in that critical period in the life of the 
American Negro: 


So far, the Association has made less account of the future than it did of the 
fact that God was leading on, and that the Association assuredly was following 
that leading. But now it was face to face with a long future. No transient pur- 
pose and no transient work would do. The salvation of an absolutely undeveloped 
race with a long heredity of ignorance, superstition, and degradation, meant gen- 
erations as to time and called for permanent institutions. This at once introduced 
the theory and methods of education and indicated what should be attempted. The 
prophetic men who were directing the Association believed that what experience 
had proved to be wise and efficient influences for Christianizing and civilizing white 
people ought to be equally good for black people. Indeed, the evidence already 
before them seemed to be sufficient to justify this judgment. The Association had 
gone far enough to confirm the opinion that the black people could be enlarged in 
thought and mind by the same influences and methods of discipline which had proved 
their power in other peoples. 


Nor was there doubt in the minds of these pioneers what should be 
the nature of these permanent schools. First, the schools under white 
teachers must prepare Negroes as rapidly as possible to take over the 
task of teaching in the elementary schools. This was accomplished by 
introducing normal instruction in the advanced grades of elementary 
schools and gradually raising the grade of some of these schools to 
the secondary level designating them as normal schools. These second- 
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ary schools, however, immediately implied higher education for those 
exceptional pupils who should be prepared for higher teaching and 
the other professions. Beard continues: 

The fathers of forty years ago anticipated the criticisms of later years as to 
the wisdom of colleges for the development of a backward race. So, they said, 
let it be granted that other lines of education are imperative; colleges also cer- 
tainly are needed, and we must set the standards for the education of the race now! 
Thorough training, large knowledge, and the best culture possible are needed to 
invigorate, direct, purify, and broaden life; needed for citizenship, the duties of 


which are as sure to come as the sun is to shine, though today or tomorrow may 
be cloudy; needed to overcome narrowness, one-sidedness, and incompleteness. 


During the entire period since the Civil War, the Association has 
been promoting education among Negroes in accordance with the broad 
basic principles enunciated by its pioneer leaders. This must not be 
interpreted to mean, however, that the Association desired to control 
completely and permanently the institutions which it founded. While 
it has performed its task with consecration and high idealism, it has 
constantly kept in mind the American principle that education is 
primarily the function of the Government. Realizing this ultimate 
obligation, its work at the elementary level was undertaken largely 
as an emergency measure to be promoted for the purpose of assisting 
in the task only so long as outside aid was needed and of setting worthy 
examples in educational procedure. Therefore, its part in educational 
work at that level has gradually declined from a major to a minor 
activity. The same policy has held with reference to secondary educa- 
tion although the slower development of public high schools through- 
out the South has delayed the retirement of the Association from that 
field. However, it is the purpose of the Association to maintain, as it 
were for all time, some half-dozen of its secondary schools. The con- 
stant aim, however, has been to improve the quality of the college work 
under its auspices by limiting its efforts at this level to a few selected 
schools. That this aim is being realized is indicated by the fact that 
Talladega College has received the highest rating granted by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
LeMoyne, Tougaloo, Tillotson and Dillard are steadily moving toward 
that rating. 

At the same time, even within the collegiate field, the Association 
has been willing for the sake of increasing educational efficiency either 
to merge some of its colleges with others or to release them entirely 
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to independent boards of trustees. The first course is seen in the recent 
merger of Straight College in New Orleans, one of the oldest and best 
of the schools under the Association, with New Orleans University of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to form the new Dillard University. 
The second procedure is illustrated by Hampton, Atlanta and Fisk, 
all of which had their beginnings under the fostering care of the Asso- 
ciation but now operate under independent boards. 


Talladega 


A brief account has been given of Berea College in connection with 
the work of The American Missionary Association because it gave the 
initial impetus to the project which first gave Negroes the chance to 
attend, on an interracial basis, an institution of learning in slave ter- 
ritory. Hampton, which the Association also sponsored, has been 
described both because of its value as a development for an industrial 
school to a college, and its profound influence upon educational thought 
in America and the world. But neither of these schools grew into an 
effective college in the modern sense while connected with the Asso- 
ciation. The story of Talladega, however, is that of a college of high 
standing, founded, developed and maintained under the auspices of 
the Association and finally brought to such a point of excellence as to 
receive the highest rating granted by the recognized regional associa- 
tion covering the Southern States through which it receives national 
recognition and on the basis of which its students are accepted for 
graduate study in the great American universities in the North. A brief 
sketch of its development as fairly typical of the stronger Negro 
colleges of today is appropriate at this point. 

The school was founded at Talladega, a small town in eastern 
Alabama, in November, 1867, with three teachers and 140 students 
and received its charter February 17, 1869. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
assisted in purchasing a tract of 34 acres upon which a large brick 
building had been erected, the location being in the midst of the “black 
belt” and surrounded by nine counties which had no school of any 
kind which colored children could attend. The people of these counties 
asked the principal of the school for teachers. In response to this 
appeal an arrangement was made by which each of the several localities 
was asked to send its most promising young man to the school to study 
and along with him enough corn, bacon and other supplies to feed him 
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while in school. Those selected came to the school mostly on foot, 
bearing their rations with them. Their sleeping quarters consisted of 
the bare floors of the cabin homes of neighbors who would receive them 
since the school had no living accommodations. The curriculum began 
with the alphabet and extended through the third reader. When after 
a few months of intensive effort the students had advanced that far they 
“practiced” on other pupils so as to learn how to teach reading. When 
summer came they returned home to ply their newly acquired art on 
their less fortunate comrades who had not been away to school. 

It was in such crude surroundings and under such unpromising con- 
ditions that the missionary teachers from the North performed a labor 
of love which only devotion to a cause can inspire. Talladega was 
not an exception but a type of all the educational effort for the Negro in 
those critical years during and immediately following the Civil War. 
The teachers had to be persons possessing great faith in the possibilities 
of humanity and willing to lose themselves in their task and to endure 
hardships, social isolation, insult and often personal danger. They 
lived with their students and taught them lessons in living outside of 
school hours often more valuable than the lessons learned in the class- 
rooms. 

The original building at Talladega known as Swayne Hall had been 
erected by slaves. It was used as a boys’ school for the white upper 
social classes. During the war it had served as a prison in which 
Union soldiers were confined. A slave carpenter who helped to erect 
the building as a school for the children of the master class lived to 
see three of his own children receive diplomas from the Negro college 
using the same property. 

By 1875 the work of Talladega had so impressed the white people 
of the community that a local newspaper commenting upon its work 
said : 


The eighth annual session of this institution came to a close on the 30th day 
of June. We were not so fortunate as to be able to attend during the final exam- 
ination; but from what we saw and have learned from many of our best citizens 
who did attend, we have no hesitation in saying that Talladega College is not only 
one of the most successfully conducted of the many institutions of learning estab- 
lished in the South by Northern philanthropists, but is, in every feature that 
constitutes a good school, the equal of any school of its grade in the state. 


The development of college work at Talladega is a typical refuta- 
tion of the criticism that the denominational schools offered college 
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work to Negroes before they were ready for it. At Talladega, from 
the crude beginnings described, the grade of work was raised only in 
accordance with the demand as indicated by the progress of the pupils. 
Not until 1879 did the Association begin planning for work of collegiate 
grade. In that year, the Rev. Henry Lee DeForest, a Yale man, became 
President. During his term of office, covering seventeen years, the 
grade of the institution was gradually advanced and the quality of the 
work improved. No outline of a college course, however, appeared 
in the catalog until 1890 and the first college degree was granted in 
1895. The following tabulation of enrollment at intervals of five years 
illustrates the slow growth of college work and the proportion of 
students enrolled below college grade. 


ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE AND TOTAL ENROLLMENT TALLADEGA COLLEGE AT 
FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS From 1892 To 1932 


Enroliment 

Year College Total 
1892 Pe 510 
1897 10 693 
1902 23 534 
1907 32 613 
1912 30 722 
1917 57 628 
1922 123 511 
1927 187 563 
1932 221 443 





These figures show that in 1892, 25 years after the establishment 
of the school, only two students out of a total of 510 were enrolled in 
college; and in 1912, 20 years later, only 30 out of a total of 722, or 
4 per cent of the total student body, were of college grade. In 1922, 
after the college had been in operation for 55 years, only 123 students 
out of a total of 511, or about 24 percent of the total, were enrolled 
in college classes. Not until 1932 did the college enrollment reach 
one-half the total enrollment of students in the institution. Several 
deductions may fairly be made from these figures: First, that the 
absence of public school facilities in Alabama during the early years 
of Talladega’s existence and the total absence of public schools of sec- 
ondary grade threw the burden of such training upon the private schools. 
Second, that during these years there were practically no students pre- 
pared for college work. Third, that the persons administering the insti- 
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tutions were content to perform the task at hand rather than to enroll 
students in college before they could meet such entrance requirements 
as were considered respectable at the time in question. 

That Talladega waited 25 years to enroll two college students seems 
fair evidence that she did not take illiterate Negroes from the cotton 
fields and offer them at once the curriculum of the New England 
college. 

Like nearly all the schools for Negroes, Talladega had to pursue a 
hand-to-mouth existence in matters of financial support. However, 
Talladega had the great advantage of receiving constantly increasing 
aid from the Association. During the presidency of Dr. F. A. Sumner, 
many friends were made for Talladega. He was able to secure money 
for both current expenses and the construction of the fine buildings 
which now grace the campus. Furthermore, at the time of his sudden 
death in 1933 President Sumner had collected approximately $400,000 
on the pledges for $500,000 from individuals and organizations which 
was matched dollar for dollar by the General Education Board as part 
of a million dollar endowment fund. 


Other Colleges 


Space does not permit the tracing of the histories of Straight, 
Tougaloo, Tillotson and LeMoyne. Reference already has been made 
to the fact that the Association has merged the interests of Straight in 
the creation and development of the new Dillard University in New 
Orleans. The plan includes a hospital for Negroes in the center of the 
city and the construction of a college plant on a beautiful, new spacious 
site within the city. The hospital was opened in 1932. Some of the 
new college buildings will be ready for use in the fall of 1935. 

A fund of $2,000,000 is being provided by the Association, the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, The General 
Education Board, the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Citizens of 
New Orleans, the latter having contributed in cash $250,000, which is 
by far the largest sum any Southern city has ever raised for a private 
college for Negroes. The two church boards have pledged $35,000 
each toward the current expenses of the new university for a period of 
10 years. 

Dillard University is an entirely independent corporation save for 
the fact that the church boards have the privilege of each electing six 
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members to the Board of Trustees. There are 17 trustees, six of whom 
are southern white men; five northern white men, one a northern white 
woman; three are southern Negroes and two are northern Negroes. 
The chairman of the Board is a southern Jew, the president of the 
University is a southern Gentile and the dean is a southern Negro. 
The name Dillard is that of Dr. James Hardy Dillard who at one time 
was a professor in Tulane University, and served at one time as a 
trustee of both of the colleges involved in the merger. 

The development at Tougaloo in Mississippi and Tillotson in Texas 
parallel that of Talladega but with less momentum. In recent years, 
however, both of these colleges have more than doubled the enrollment 
in their college departments. For several years Tillotson has admitted 
young women only, of whom there were almost 200 enrolled in 1934-5. 
Tougaloo, of necessity and also for practice school purposes, maintains 
a primary and secondary school. It stands in a class entirely by itself 
in the State of Mississippi with its population of almost a million 
Negroes, most of whom are tenant farmers. The Association hopes 
that, while Tougaloo follows in the footsteps of Talladega, it will 
endeavor more and more to relate its program so as to be of maximum 
service to its graduates who are likely to live their lives in the State 
where they were born. 

LeMoyne College in Memphis is an excellent illustration of the 
Association’s response to developments in a particular locality. Founded 
in 1870 the institution was named in honor of Dr. Julius LeMoyne of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, who made a bequest of $20,000 to the 
Association for the education of Negroes. Step by step, LeMoyne has, 
as the educational needs of the Negroes grew, gone forward first as a 
Normal Institute, then as a Junior College and finally serving exclusively 
as a College. 

Memphis, excluding Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, D. C., 
has the largest Negro population of any city in the Southern States. 
‘ts 96,548 Negroes in 1930 represented a growth of 57 per cent since 
1920. Of more vital consequence, in the mind of the Association, is 
the fact that in the immediately surrounding area, known as the Tri- 
States Territory, there are approximately 325,000 Negroes within 50 
miles and some 660,000 within a radius of 100 miles. In this area and 
for these Negroes LeMoyne stands alone as a collegiate institution with 
a rating of “B” by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


4 illiam Nelson DeBerry was born in Nashville, Tennessee. He entered the preparatory 
pe of Fisk University and later was graduated from the College with a B.S. degree. 
From the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology he received his B.D. degree. F Lincoln Univer- 
sity conferred on him a D.D. Dr. DeBerry was pastor of the St. John’s Congregational 
Church of Springfield, Massachusetts, from 1899 to 1931. Since then he has been executive 
head of the community social service work which he developed in connection with his church. 
He is a trustee of Fisk University. In 1919 he was elected assistant moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. In 1925 he was elected recording secretary of The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. In 1928 he was awarded first prize by the Harmon Foundation for 
distinguished service in race relations, and in the same year he also received the William 
Pynchon medal from the Springfield Publicity Club for distinguished service rendered as a 
citizen of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


2. Miss Fannie Williams was born in Biloxi, Mississippi. She was graduated from Straight 
College, the Ypsilanti Normal School in Ypsilanti, Michigan, and holds an A.M. degree from 
the University of Michigan. She is the principal of the Valena C. Jones School of New 
Orleans, and has been an instructor in summer schools at Southern University and Tuskegee 
Institute. Miss Williams is a trustee of Straight College. 


3. Cesar Sylvester Ledbetter was born in Noxubee County, Mississippi. He holds A.B. and 
B.D. degrees from Tougaloo College and studied at Chicago University. From 1910 to 1914 
he was principal of Lincoln Normal School at Meridian, Mississippi. From 1907 to 1910 
he was pastor of the Congregational Church in Goliad, Texas, and from 1915 to 1930 of the 
Congregational Church at Albany, Georgia. Since then he has been pastor of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Charleston, South Carolina. He is a director of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Boards and a member of the Executive Committee of The American Missionary 
Association. 


4. George Williamson Crawford was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. He attended Tuskegee 
Institute, has a B.A. degree from Talladega College and an LL.B. from Yale University. 
He is a trustee of Talladega College and also of Howard University. He was a member of 
the Zoning Commission and the Charter Revision Commission of New Haven, Connecticut, 
was special counsel of the city of New Haven as well as clerk of the Probate Court of the 
district of New Haven. Mr. Crawford is also noted for distinguished welfare service in New 
Haven; was at one time a director of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and is a prominent Mzson and Odd Fellow. 


5. James Weldon Johnson was born in Jacksonville, Florida. He received his A.B. degree 
at Atlanta University, his A.M. from Columbia, and both Talladega College and Howard 
University have conferred on him the honorary degree of Litt.D. Mr, Johnson was a high 
school principal in Jacksonville, where he also practiced law. In New York he collaborated 
with his brother in the writing of light opera. He served as U. S. Counsel to Puerto Cabeilo, 
Venezuela, and also at Corinto, Nicaragua. He has been the executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. He is at present professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. In 1925 he was awarded the Spingarn medal. Mr. 
Johnson has also written a number of important books including his autobiography. In the fall 
of 1934 he had the honor of serving as guest lecturer at New York University. 


6. Robert Russa Moton was born in Prince Edward County, Virginia. He received his 
undergraduate education at Hampton Institute. Wilberforce, Oberlin, Williams and Howard 
have honored him with an LL.D., and Lincoln with an M.A. He succeeded Booker T. Wash- 
ington as principal of Tuskegee Institute and since then has rendered distinguished service, both 
national and international. In 1930 he received the Harmon Foundation award for distin- 
guished service in race relations, and in 1932 was awarded the Spingarn medal. 


7. Dr. Edward Anderson Bailey was born in Winchester, Texas, received his A.B. degree 
from Tillotson College in Austin, Texas, studied at the Prairie View State College in Texas 
and also Chicago University, and received his M.D. from Meharry Medical College. He is a 
member of the National Medical Association, the American Medical Association and the Ohio 
State Medical Association. He is a practicing physician in Cleveland, where he is also a 
member of the Cleveland Academy of Medicine. Dr. Bailey is a distinguished Mason. 


8. Robert W. Brooks was born near Memphis, Tennessee. He was graduated from LeMoyne 
Institute before LeMoyne became a college. He holds an A.B. from Fisk, an A.M. from 
Chicago University, and a B.D. from the Chicago Divinity School. After teaching one year 
at LeMoyne Junior College and supplying the Second Congregational Church of Memphis for 
eight months, he became pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, in Detroit Michigan 
and in 1923 accepted a cail to Lincoln Congregational Temple in Washington, Dee He is 


also serving as_a_ professor in the Theological School of Ho d i i 
is a trustee of LeMoyne College. Tere Ree 


of the Southern States. With the cooperation of other agencies and 
local citizens the Association believes that it is possible to make 
LeMoyne one of the best, if not the best, grade “A” city college for 
Negroes, with an enrollment between four and five hundred. To this 
end the Association has increased its appropriation for the current 
expenses of the college 500 per cent since 1921. Meanwhile, LeMoyne 
has discontinued its primary and secondary schools and has increased 
its college enrollment from zero to over 300. 


A Look Ahead 


While this study is primarily an appraisal of the Association’s con- 
tribution to the development of collegiate education for the Negroes of 
the United States, a final word should be said concerning the rest of 
the Association’s work and its plans for the future. To this end we 
quote the following from a statement made by Frederick L. Brownlee, 
one of the Association’s executive secretaries: 


In the process of time it was natural that the volume of the Association’s work 
should decrease. Its report for 1933-34 lists twenty educational institutions. Five 
of these are colleges and twelve are secondary schools for Negroes. Then there is 
one secondary school for the Indians of North and South Dakota, another for the 
mountain youth of the Cumberland Plateau of Tennessee, and a boarding school for 
girls in Puerto Rico. 

Historical evolution has largely determined the aims, purposes and character 
of the colleges. It is the plan of the Association, if means permit, to continue 
most of the remaining secondary schools. This it shall do not because there will 
be no public school opportunities in the areas where they are located, but rather 
that there may be here and there community schools noted for their flexible pro- 
grams, freedom in educational experimentation, opportunities for adult education 
and community service, and particularly, for their influence in character develop- 
ment, human understanding and directive service. Within the Association’s own 
family of colleges it is planned to so articulate the educational work that students 
who wish to go on to college will have no entrance handicaps or embarrassments. 

The Association is also interested in churches and hospitals. The churches are 
among the Negroes in the South, the Indians of the North and South Dakotas and 
the Puerto Ricans. The hospitals are the Ryder Memorial in Puerto Rico, Flint 
Goodridge of Dillard University in New Orleans, Brewer in Greenwood, S. C., 
and college infirmaries with general health programs at Talladega and Tougaloo 
Colleges. 

iy Eyer Rico the Association is affiliated with a movement which it is hoped 
ultimately will lead to a united Protestant Church for the island. In the South 
perhaps it is too much to hope for any rapid development in church union. Here 
the emphasis will continue to be on self-direction, self-support and the Gospel of 
Jesus applied socially and individually. The same will be true of the Indian 


churches. 
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REVIEW 


OF 


MISSION FIELD 


FOR 


YEAR 1933-1934 


FREDERICK L. BROWNLEE, 
Executive Secretary 

WILLIAM A. DANIEL, 
Assoc. Exc. Secretary 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In times of stress and strain it is good that some persons stop to 
gather up the strings of history. We are thankful that Dean Holmes 
of Howard University chose such.a time as this to make a “doctorate” 
study of the “Evolution of the Negro College.” We are glad to have 
his scholarly account, as well as recognition, of the historic part that 
The American Missionary Association has played and is playing in that 
evolution. 

Brief as it is, Dean Holmes’ history of the Association makes sev- 
eral things stand out sharply. These are worth noting. First, the 
founders and developers of the A. M. A. were right in their convic- 
tions. Second, they were correct in their methods. Third, they were 
sound in their ideals. Hence, we take courage and press forward, not 
“forgetting,” but rather remembering why and how and to what ends the 
Association’s pioneers worked. “Straight ahead” is the way for those 
who have inherited these responsibilities and share these convictions. 
We have more evidence than they had that racial likenesses are funda- 
mental; racial differences are superficial. “United we stick; divided 
we're stuck.” 


Race Relations 


During the past year race relations have been strained. It was to 
be expected that they would be. Physically desperate people throw off 
normal inhibitions. For their babies and themselves, men, like Jean 
Valjean, break the bakers’ windows and steal bread. In such times 
white-collar men snatch overall-men’s jobs, and white men, all classes, 
grab jobs which for ages have belonged exclusively to Negroes. This, 
of course, is not as it should be, but it is as it is. 

In the second place, the very fact that we are face to face with the 
necessity of meeting elemental needs in such a general way has brought 
to the attention of all, sometimes in acute form, how really deep-seated 
racial prejudice, on both sides, is in America. The fact, however, that 
the Negro feels more than ever free to make his needs known, and to 
cry out everywhere against injustice and discrimination, is in itself a 
proof that we have gotten somewhere. Bad as the situation is this is no 
time for cynicism. It is a time to take courage and go “straight ahead !” 
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Reports from the Field 


The reports from the heads of departments and institutions speak 
for themselves. The way in which our schools and colleges have kept 
out of debt, the good-will and cooperation which have prevailed, both 
intramurally and in the communities of which the work is a part, and 
the achievements on the part of teachers and students, doctors and 
patients, ministers and laymen have been very gratifying. 

Fortunately, no serious retrenchments had to be made either in 
the volume or the character of the work as compared with the previous 
year. None of the work which had been closed was opened, however, 
and the salary cuts, from 15 to 25 per cent, continued, but without 
further reductions. 

Unfortunately the Association was obliged to add almost $50,000 
to its accumulated debt. This was due not to over-budgeting ex- 
penses, but rather to inability to estimate properly what would happen 
in business and what church members would give. Every endeavor 
was made to balance the budget carefully for 1934-35, and it is hoped 
that business conditions may improve sufficiently for the Association 
to begin to “get out of the red.” 


Statistics 


On the general theory that every individual belongs to a hypothetical 
average family of five it is safe to say that the work of the Association 
during the past year affected at least 150,000 people. It is impossible 
to measure what service and influence this means when one remembers 
that practically all of the contacts took place in the fields of religious 
and educational service. If we were a relief station or if most of our 
institutions were hospitals we could take an adding machine and click 
off how many loaves of bread, cans of soup, pairs of shoes, suits of 
clothes were distributed, and how many appendixes and gall stones 
were removed. In calling attention to the impossibility of recording 
spiritual achievements through educational and religious work, how- 
ever, we would not seem to be underrating the importance of the more 
tangible factors in human life—far from it, particularly at such a time 
as this. 

However, considering strictly figures, it is interesting to note that 
in spite of having discontinued Brick Junior College, Allen Normal 
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School and Gloucester School with combined enrollments of 331 in 
1932-33, and Palmer Institute, which was restored to its independence, 
with 254, making a total of 585 students counted out before the year 
began, nevertheless, we had a grand total of 3,909 students for 1933-34 
which is only 172 fewer than for the previous year. In other words, 
we actually gained 413 students in the schools which continued. 

The figures which we are watching most closely have to do with 
college enrollments. In 1932-33 there were enrolled in colleges, entirely 
under the auspices of the Association, 903 bona fide college students. 
This included 90 at Brick Junior College. For 1933-34, with Brick 
closed, 949 were enrolled. When we count Brick out in both deals, there 
is a gain of 136 college students. In addition to these there were 140 
college students enrolled in the Summer School at LeMoyne and 148 
at Tillotson, making a grand total of 1,238. 

In no sense are these figures quoted to justify the closing of the 
institutions referred to. The gains made have no bearing on that fact. 
For example, there were practically no transfers on the part of students 
from closed A. M. A. schools to continued schools. Geographical dis- 
tances prohibited that. 


Leadership 


There were few major changes in leadership. Mr. Gallagher had 
been elected President of Talladega College before the end of 1932-33. 
He continued his studies at Teachers College in New York until 
January 1, 1934. Meanwhile, however, he had spent the opening week 
at the College and kept in close touch with affairs through correspond- 
ence and contacts with the New York office. 

In April he was inaugurated as president. It was a memorable occa- 
sion. The weather never acted better. The campus was unusually 
attractive. The guests and representatives of many academic institu- 
tions seemed very happy. It was a gala time for the students—most 
of them had never seen a college president inaugurated. The investiture 
ceremony was impressive; the new president’s address was excellent; 
the greetings were happy, and the reception in the evening was 
delightful. 

On the day following the inaugural an educational conference con- 
vened in the chapel. The subject was the “Function of the Negro 
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Liberal Arts College in the Social Process.” Dr. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College made the keynote address. Other persons who participated 
were Dr. W. E. B. DuBois of Atlanta University, Dr. Ambrose Caliver 
of the United States Department of Education, Dr. Bruce Curry of 
Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Clark Foreman, advisor on Negro 
affairs to the United States Department of Interior, Dr. Willis King 
of Gammon Theological Seminary, Dr. John Finley of the New York 
Times, and Dr. Arnold Hill of the National Urban League. 

Talladega plans to publish the inaugural address, and the addresses 
delivered at the educational conference. 

At Tougaloo College Mr. Austin had been asked to serve as acting 
president before the year 1932-33 closed. This he did readily and 
graciously. He was hurried into arrangements for the commencement, 
but he carried everything through beautifully. He did a fine and most 
acceptable piece of work during 1933-34, and agreed to serve in the 
same capacity for 1934-35. The Association is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Austin, not only for the extra load which he is carrying as presi- 
dent of Straight College and acting president of Tougaloo, but also 
for the fine way and spirit in which he is doing so. It is gratifying 
to know that his health was never better and that he is having a royal 
good time. 

Before the summer closed Mrs. Ruth Lee Harper decided to take 
up her abode with her husband in Louisville. She had married during 
1933-34 and had hoped to continue for at least one more year as prin- 
cipal of Burrell School in Florence, Alabama. She had wrought a good 
work in Florence, bringing the little school not only to the State accredit- 
ment, but also to that of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for the Southern States. Mrs. Harper came to us as Miss Lee 
from Atlanta University. We congratulate her husband on his good 
taste and good sense! 

Before the year had come to a close Dr. James Watson and his 
wife resigned as superintendent and matron of the Ryder Memorial 
Hospital at Humacao, Puerto Rico. It is impossible for a layman 
to imagine the variety, to say nothing about the volume of work in 
a hospital during a period of nine years. The addition of all clinic 
consultations, operations, X-ray pictures and laboratory examinations 
would not begin to tell the whole story. Add to this two major hur- 
ricanes, several minor hurricanes, the failure of the bank in which was 
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deposited the hospital’s account, and one begins to get a picture of what 
a missionary doctor does, and the thousands of ways in which his wife 
can help out. 

All of this Dr. and Mrs. Watson did gladly and cheerfully. They 
found the hospital a one-doctor hospital; they left it a three-doctor 
hospital. When they came there was a central unit and one wing to 
the main building, and one permanent residence. When they left the 
main building was balanced and. complete with an additional wing, 
and there were two permanent residences. And all the while the palms 
and banana trees, the pineapples and flowers which Dr. and Mrs. Wat- 
son had planted had grown and prospered, making everything beautiful 
and lovely around the buildings. 

It is indeed a fine and beautiful heritage which they leave to their 
successors and the friends of Ryder Hospital. As they go into their 
new work, for which Dr. Watson is now further preparing himself, 
it is with the full gratitude of the officers of the Association and with 
affectionate good wishes for the future. 


Buildings 


Naturally, we have had to go slowly on buildings, but we have been 
able to keep our properties in reasonably fair condition. A shop burned 
at Bricks, but it was entirely covered by insurance and did not have 
to be replaced. The church building in the center of Athens, Alabama, 
was sold and a new church started on the site of Trinity School. The 
Rio Grande property at Albuquerque was sold and the proceeds applied 
on the Association’s pledge to the Talladega endowment fund. Some 
three and a half acres of land were purchased at LeMoyne College for 
$60,000, the General Education Board having furnished $40,000 of that 
sum. And, finally, we were able to begin the long-delayed and greatly 
needed dormitory for boys at Dorchester Academy. Since the fire, two 
years ago, the boys have been living in all kinds of almost impossible 
ways. The completion and dedication of this building as a memorial 
to the late Miss Elizabeth B. Moore will be reported in the next Annual 
Report. 
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THE ALUMNI AND OTHERS 


Georce N. Wuite, Secretary 


In The Advance for July 5 appeared an article by Carol Binder, 
feature writer of the Chicago Daily News. In the first half of his 
article, “The South and the New Deal,” Mr. Binder enumerated the 
benefits that have come to the South from it—benefits so substantial 
and eliciting such loud praise for the President that “a second-hand 
merchant in Jackson, Mississippi, felt it necessary to tell them that 
they must not carry their adulation too far. A large sign in his shop 
window read, ‘Some people have more confidence in Roosevelt than in 
God. This is a big mistake!’ ” 

But the second half of the article discloses the fact that these benefits 
are not universal. “The small Negro farm owners,” he says, “in the 
more backward regions of the South are beginning to suffer under the 
new deal and if the Bankhead law for limiting cotton production works 
out as it now threatens to, many of these small proprietors will be 
reduced to the tenant or laborer class... . . Those who have long been 
exploited are being still more exploited by the actual operations of 
certain relief measures.” Mr. Binder closes his article with these 
words, “For the present all that one can say is that the new deal is not 
a new deal for those elements in the South that need it most. For 
those who need it least, it is like manna from above.” 

If this picture of conditions is true, what happened in connection 
with the efforts of our A. M. A. schools to extract enough money from 
their various communities to balance their budgets is astonishing. One 
would say that their chances to collect tuition fees would vanish 
under such circumstances and to require them to raise more than that 
would be exhibiting an unwarranted faith in their ability to perform 
miracles. But that “one” does not know the spirit of our presidents 
and principals. They fight fire with fire, for they set up “RED” 
Letter Days to obtain the funds from their various communities to keep 
their institutions out of the “red.” How well they succeeded is indi- 
cated by the statement of Mr. Brownlee to the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the A. M. A. at its September meeting. Said he, “Many of the 
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schools closed their fiscal year with a slight balance. There were very 
few outstanding debts.” 

To do this they had extracted $7,500 from communities suffering 
in most instances the disabilities of the new deal cited by Mr. Binder. 
And this in addition to the regular fees—the $7,500 was an extra! 

I wish I could tell how they did it. “I was overcome,” writes one 
principal, “when one family that sends eight children to school gave a 
dollar, realizing that these fine-spirited people wanted to do their bit.” 
There must have been others of like spirit for this entirely rural school 
reported a total of $457.25, plus syrup, rice, potatoes, corn, turnips, etc. 

Our mountain school also caught the spirit. Never before had its 
constituency thought it possible to contribute more than a very nominal 
sum in its free-will offering to the school, but this year it gave $544, and 
a goat! 

Not to be outdone our Indian schools came in ahead on the race 
with threatened deficits, the Santee students nobly rallying to the call of 
their new principal, while Fort Berthold raised the largest amount in 
her career. 

And Blanche Kellogg down in Puerto Rico, though far removed 
from the contagious enthusiasm and friendly rivalry which excites the 
schools on the mainland, excelled her already fine record of last year by 
giving 70 per cent more. 

And so the story goes—if only the modest principals could be induced 
to tell all they could about the happenings in their schools it would 
mean a human interest document seldom produced. 

A significant and heartening aspect of the story is the fact that many 
of those who got the “manna” were willing to share it with those not 
present when it fell. A Rotary Club invited the principal of one school 
to present the claims of his institution at a luncheon meeting of the 
Club and to bring his singers along. Without doubt the result of that 
presentation was one of the factors that enabled the institution to raise 
$1,100 on its budget. Another city through its mayor promised to 
make up all the constituents of the school could not raise on its quota, 
a promise that was promptly and cheerfully kept. And thus another 
$1,100 deficit was avoided. It is safe to say that not a single one of 
our institutions failed to interest the white citizens of its community 
in its efforts. 
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It would take many pages of an annual report to tell a complete 
story of the efforts of the institutions to root themselves more and 
more in the soil of their local communities. It is an inspiring story to 
take to the supporters of the A. M. A. in the North for it means that 
those supporters are working “with” and not “for” people. 

The Secretary of this Department is happy to be one of the con- 
necting links between the two sections. Last fall Connecticut, in 
Women’s Rallies, Association meetings and individual churches listened 
to the account. Many other states for shorter periods heard the story. 
Three Young People’s Conferences this summer discussed with him 
the making of a new world into which A. M. A. trained people might 
go as full-fledged men and women and not as beings of emasculated 
rights. Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, discussed with 
him in classroom and chapel this same vital question for two days last 
spring. 

The Chicago alumni of LeMoyne College sponsored the outstanding 
event in alumni circles of the A. M. A. last fall when they presented 
John Haynes Holmes at International House. The event was a brilliant 
success and was honored by the presence of the president of the school 
to whom a substantial gift toward the balancing of the budget of the 
college was presented. 

It is interesting to note in passing that quite a fight had to be made 
before International House could be secured, even to present so dis- 
tinguished a speaker as John Haynes Holmes. Objection was made to 
the use of the House by a colored audience! 
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THE NEGRO CHURCHES 


Henry S. BARNWELL, Secretary 


Despite a year of many economic uncertainties, I am inclined to feel 
a bit optimistic concerning our Negro Church Work. There are two 
or three observations which seem to warrant this optimism. 

The trend in missionary giving for the past four years has been 
downward but latest figures indicate a slight improvement in which 
the Negro churches share. At this writing our record shows an increase 
of 22 per cent over that of a year ago. Recent visitations among the 
churches give assurance that we shall not only keep this advance 
through the present year but meet our full quota for Galangue, our 
Foreign Missionary Project in Angola, West Africa. 

Whatever contribution Negro churches have made to the South, 
a large share of credit must go to Talladega College. However, with 
the ever-decreasing number of theological students at Talladega, which 
finally led to the closing of the Seminary, we were confronted with a 
serious problem in supplying leadership for our churches. Old men 
were dying; others were unable to meet the demands of a new day. 
Our only hope lay in drawing recruits from other Seminaries. But 
the supply was exceedingly scarce and in our dilemma we sustained 
heavy losses, losses perhaps we may never regain. It now appears 
that the tide has turned. The educated Negro is more and more 
thinking for himself and is getting away from both family and denomina- 
tional traditions. He wants a church of the New Testament order— 
simple, free from autocracy and bigotry, community-minded, high in 
intellectual attainment, self-directing and self-sustaining. Such a church, 
The American Missionary Association has endeavored to build in the 
South. Passing with our schools through the same process of elimina- 
tion, the churches are relatively few. But they are in qualitative service 
what they lack in a quantitative way. In the larger and strategic 
centers, there is a slow but encouraging turn toward our churches. 
This is true not only of the laity but of liberally trained Seminary 
men from other fellowships. Our present problem is to find places 
for promising candidates in this latter group. 
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The above observations, together with a new form of organization 
and objectives now officially approved, indicate that our Negro Church 
Work in the South faces a new day of high endeavor in Kingdom 
building. 

The new form of organization permits of more self-expression and 
self-direction on the part of the church members and their pastors. A 
Council of Seven chosen in democratic fashion at the State Conference 
meetings will serve as a committee with authority to pass on aid 
granted. The secretary to be chosen by the Council, subject to the 
approval of the A. M. A., will act as the Executive Secretary of the 
Council as well as the field representative of the A. M. A. The plan 
also includes a definite commitment looking forward to complete self- 
support at the end of a ten-year period. 


See p. 66 for statistics. 


THE INDIAN CHURCHES 


THE ROSEBUD, CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK 
RESERVATIONS 


F, Puitip Frazier, Pastor-at-large 


Our churches held their own in spite of the dry weather and grass- 
hoppers. During the year we lost some of our good men. Pastor 
Eugene Iron Necklace, of Long Hill Church, passed away May 29, 
1934. Rev. Simon J. Kirk terminated his services with the A. M. A. 
and joined the Presbyterians. Rev. Ben Brave reached the retiring 
age. Jesse Lyott, pastor of White River Station, resigned. 

Our churches are meeting serious handicap because of the lack of 
cash. The churches have not been able to meet their obligations to 
the pastor’s salary and some of the church expense. They have met 
this particular problem in a fine way by contributing other commodities 
to make up cash. They contributed such things as wearing apparel, 
food, wood, horses and labor. Because of the isolation the pastors do 
not get a chance to secure bargains in food and clothing. Most of our 
Mission stations have become relief headquarters with our pastors 
giving their services. They also had a chance to earn something them- 
selves distributing beef cattle, as foremen on road work, carpenters, and 
other skilled workmen. 

We were happy to secure wells for some of the pastors. This has 
been accomplished through aid from the A. M. A. and kind friends all 
over, especially around Sioux Falls, South Dakota. During the 
extremely hot summer days these wells furnished water for domestic 
use as well as for stock in the communities. We received many bundles 
of quilt scraps which we distributed to the Women’s Societies. These 
scraps have been made into quilts and sold and the income has gone into 
the support of the Native Missionary Society work. 

The general program of our churches has been carried on a little 
further by the use of visual education in our Institutes during the 
summer. Instead of having only four and one-half days we had five 
and one-half. We used pictures, posters and the moving-picture 
machine. This machine was secured through the kindness and enthusias- 
tic interest of the Sioux Falls Congregational Church. We are very 
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happy to have this machine. We secured a mobile power plant through 
the A. M. A. which furnishes light for the churches while the pastor- 
at-large is there as well as illumination for the picture machine. This 
was a special feature of our Institutes. Last year the Institutes were 
attended by people who were not interested in studying and learning but 
came mostly for the meals. Through announcements and determination 
this year we eliminated this group entirely. So our meetings were 
attended by people who came and stayed through the entire program 
and took part in everything we did. Even the Episcopalians and 
Catholics attended the meetings with as much enthusiasm as our own 
church members. The aim was to bring the various concepts of the 
Christian home and life to people in these mission stations. I expect 
to carry on this plan in every one of the mission stations before the 
first of next year using this equipment and the same program for the 
churches during the year. 

There were two dominating thoughts introduced into the Indian 
consciousness by the program and attitude of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. John Collier. 

First, that the Indian can resume responsibility. 

Second, that the Indian can govern himself, 

With these thoughts uppermost in the Indian’s mind we are facing 
the future with high hopes. 


FORT BERTHOLD, NORTH DAKOTA 
Harotp W., Cass, Pastor-at-Large 


At Fort Berthold, during the past year, we have enlarged and 
improved our community work program. One hundred and sixty-one 
Sunday meetings, and 234 week-day assemblies were held. These, in 
addition to 900 pastoral calls meant traveling 19,032 miles. Besides, 
there was an average of 20 callers per day at the Mission Home. Nine 
Indians attended the State Congregational Conference and participated. 
Thirty-five Indian children attended the State C. E. Conference. Forty- 
two Indian children attended the District C. E. Conference from which 
we brought home the banner for the largest delegation from the longest 
distance. At both of these groups our young people took part. Two 
weekly self-supporting moving-picture shows were given during the 
winter months, one for adults and one for children. 
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In June a bridge spanning the Missouri River at Elbowoods was 
dedicated. I had called the first meeting of delegates from western 
North Dakota five years ago to talk about the bridge, and was chairman 
of the Bridge Organization as well as honorary chairman of the Dedica- 
tion Committee which planned the three-day celebration, with some 
25,000 people present on one occasion. A Mission girl (Indian) severed 
the ribbon, officially opening the bridge. An Indian boy, formerly of 
the Mission, led the American Legion march. Dr. Hall opened the 
session with prayer. 

The five churches have each carried on with Sunday services, prayer 
meetings, women sewing groups, socials, etc. Three of the five churches 
met their full apportionment for world-wide service. All the rest paid 
something. All the churches have raised some funds for the upkeep 
of their church property. 

The climax of the year’s work came in the Annual Conference in 
June. During the year each church works hard toward this, having its 
own Conference Committee. It is called the Congregational Fellow- 
ship. It meets all of its own expenses. A week before the meeting 
I told the Central Committee that I could not be present, but felt sure 
they were able to hold it themselves. Dr. Hall and a neighboring pastor 
came in to help, but the business end of it was managed by the Indians. 
Both Dr. Hall and the Rev. Mr. Roberts reported a very fine Confer- 
ence. Mr. Roberts at the Association Conference this fall said, “It was 
indeed a joy and privilege to have been there. It was simply splendid 
the way our Christian Indian brothers participated in that Fellowship.” 
They announced a Sunrise Service at six in the morning, but the 
Indians were up at dawn. The Fellowship took action against the 
indecent entertainment put on by those traveling shows which stop at 
the Reservation from time to time. 

As this is written, our people are being faced with drought condi- 
tions never before experienced. Their herds must go and they must 
have relief from the Government and they must begin all over again. 
A most discouraging state. 


See p. 66 for statistics. 
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THE PUERTO RICAN CHURCHES 


Rev. CHarces I. MouHLeEr, Secretary 


The work of the Puerto Rican churches in our section of the Island, 
East and North, has been encouraging during the past year with an 
increase of 19 per cent in church membership, 15 per cent in Sunday 
School attendance and 11 per cent in contributions for religious activi- 
ties. For several years past most of the churches in Puerto Rico have 
had all they could do to hold their own in numbers, with actual losses 
in some. 

In May, two of our Congregational-Christian boys were graduated 
from our Union Seminary, Placido Vazquez and Luis Aponte. Luis 
Aponte* is taking his first pastorate in a country charge out on the 
hills from Fajardo at Yahuecas. He is showing the fruits of his semi- 
nary training in the activities he is initiating. He is at present the 
secretary of our Congregational-Christian Conference and also was 
recently elected as president of the Sunday School Convention for 
this district. Placido Vazquez had the privilege of receiving more than 
100 members into church fellowship during the year. He was ordained 
to the ministry in his church, Las Piedras, on the night of September 14. 

The Rev. Florencio Saez, our professor in the Seminary, repre- 
sented the Puerto Rican Churches at the General Council in Oberlin. 
He is spending the coming year for study in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Saez has been the President of the Assembly of our United 
Evangelical Church since the union was perfected four years ago. 

In November we dedicated the beautiful little church in Ceiba. 
The pastor who is to be ordained this November, Luis Rosario Nieves, 
has been doing a good piece of work. With the cooperation of his young 
people and some of the public-spirited men of the community this 
church has the prettiest flower gardens of all our churches. They are 
also doing excellent work in religious education. The day the new 
church was dedicated 30 new members were received. 

In December the commodious, almost completely reconstructed 
church at Fajardo was dedicated. This is the best equipped of our 
churches, particularly for educational and community work. The 

* Since drowned in rescuing a child who had waded out too far. 
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church at Fajardo is also our oldest and most prosperous. One hun- 
dred members were added during the year. Its aim is to be one of the 
first of our churches to come to self-support. 

The people at the Playa of Naguabo and also the congregation at 
Pefion of Fajardo have each a new church for their work. The former 
gave all of the labor and the latter contributed all of the money for 
their building. The people show their real loyalty to the cause and 
interest in the Gospel Work by the sacrifices they make. 


See p. 66 for statistics. 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 


(For the most part the statements which follow are taken from the reports 
submitted by the heads of institutions.) 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Buell G. Gallagher, President: “A 
new plan and a new personality” summarizes the significant developments of the 
academic year 1933-34 at Talladega College. The new Talladega Plan is a bold 
experiment in curriculum building ; the new president succeeds to a line of “happy 
warriors” who have fought the battles of racial justice and achieved greatly. 

The curriculum, approved by the Trustees and launched by the faculty after 
three years of study, divides the college course into two sections. A period of 
foundation laying; an opportunity to complete one’s equipment with adequate 
instruments of learning; an acquaintanceship, before specialization, with a respect- 
able minimum of the world’s knowledge; an early enthusiasm for culture; and, 
after that, the choice of a field of concentration in preparation for a career selected 
through a valid program of guidance—these are among the principal aims of the 
new plan. If increased use of the library may be taken as an index of success, 
then this plan is eminently successful. With the opening week of the college year, 
it became immediately evident that the library building which had been quite 
adequate heretofore was now obsolete. The New Plan calls for study—and 

ets it. 

. The inauguration of the new President brought a number of prominent people 
to the campus for the first time. They were favorably impressed with what they 
saw and heard. The educational conference on the following day was of unusual 
moment in the field of education in general, as well as education for Negroes. 
The subject of the conference was “The Function of the Negro Liberal Arts 
College in the Social Process.” In due time the lectures and discussions will 
appear in book form. 

These two events were reported generously in the Negro and white press. This 
fact, plus the additional fact that the faculty and trustees adopted a program of 
selective recruiting brought to the college during the summer more than a thousand 
inquiries with over one hundred definite applications for admission. 

The College family and its many friends were saddened by the sudden death, at 
eines of their beloved and honored President Emeritus, Dr. Frederick 

. Sumner. 


Enrollment: Total students, 449; college, 207; senior high, 53; junior high, 60; 
elementary, 95; kindergarten, 32; special, 2; boarding students, 151. 

Number of graduates: College, 51; senior high, 11. 

Staff: Total, 57, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 37; other 
workers, 18. 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana, Charles B. Austin, President: 
There being no change in the staff, the work of the year was started with little 
delay or needed adjustment. A successful summer session was followed by an 
increased enrollment. The Commercial Department showed a healthy growth; the 
High School was about the same as the year previous; but there was an increase 
of 45 in the College. The quality of the student body has been very high but their 
financial resources very low. 

There has been an unusual number of prominent guests on the campus, among 
them the Rev. Henry K. Booth and Mrs. Booth of Long Beach, California; Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote and Mrs. Foote of Belmont, Massachusetts, visited us at the 
close of the year 1933; Dr. and Mrs. William E, Hocking of Harvard University ; 
Mr. Richard B. Harrison and several members of the cast of “Green Pastures” : 
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Rey. Samuel G. Ruegg and Mrs. Ruegg of Madison, Wisconsin; Miss Mary E. 
Branch, President of Tillotson College; James Weldon Johnson and Mrs. Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson lectured to a crowded Pythian Temple Theatre on March 4, 1934. 

During 1933-34 Straight College has lost some very good friends, among them 
Rev. Alfred Lawless, A.B. 1903. Dr. Lawless was for a number of years a 
Trustee of Tougaloo College, and a member of the Board of Trustees of Straight 
from 1925 until his death on September 9, 1933. Dr. Lawrence Blanchet, college 
preparatory class of 1900, and President of the Straight College Club of Chicago, 
was another loyal alumnus; Kamp Knighton at Moriban was named for Rev. 
W. Knighton Bloom, who died March 15, 1934; Winfield S. Goss (March 23, 1934) 
was a teacher at Straight from 1891 to 1894; Mrs. James P. O’Brien died 
April 12, 1934. President O’Brien died April 16, 1931. 

Among interesting features of the year have been a fine and enthusiastic 
summer school; the Straight ‘College exhibit at the community fair held at Kamp 
Knighton; the organization of the Beard Men’s League at Central Congregational 
Church; the presentation of a fine likeness of the late Dr. E. Charles Thornhill to 
the school by Mrs. Thornhill; a series of programs celebrating Education Week; 
the chapel address of Secretary Brownlee on February 23; a trip of the Track 
Team to the Tuskegee relays; the observance of Health Week; class socials at the 
President’s home on Friday afternoons; the cooperation of the social science 
classes with the Third Ward Civic League in important social surveys of the 
city; special programs for Negro History Week; the presentation of a splendid 
picture of President O’Brien by the senior class; the style revue by the young 
ladies of the Domestic Art Department; and a pretentious senior class play. 

The closing statement of last year may be used again now, “Straight spirit 
is excellent and it has been a good year. The Treasurer reports a balance on hand 
at the end of the year.” - 


Enrollment: Total students, 254; college, 158; senior high, 51; specials, 45; 
boarding students, 54. 

Number of graduates: College, 15; senior high, 10; commercial special, 1. 

Staff: Total, 30, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 20; other 
workers, 8. 


Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Will W. Alexander, Acting 
President: Dillard University will be ready to open its doors to students in the 
fall of 1935. Work was begun on the buildings in the spring of 1934. In May 
some two thousand people assembled on the campus for the corner-stone-laying 
ceremonies. It was a memorable occasion with addresses by the Mayor of New 
Orleans, Dr. James Hardy Dillard, after whom the University was named, 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson of Howard University, the orator of the day (Dr. Johnson’s 
address appeared in the February, 1935, number of The Missionary Herald), and 
Mrs. Lucius R. Eastman, representing the A. M. A. 


Flint Goodridge Hospital, a unit of the University, made itself known and 
felt throughout the city and nation as a better health service institution. For 
example, the American Social Hygiene Association assigned a member of its staff 
to the hospital for six weeks. The United States Public Health Service assigned 
a member of its staff for the last four weeks of the same period. These two men, 
along with executive committee of the New Orleans Social Hygiene Committee 
and the hospital, formulated a program which included lectures on social hygiene, 
sex education, and venereal disease control. These lectures were presented in 
schools and colleges to faculty groups, to students above high school grade and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In addition 14 film showings were made during 
the evenings to adults in the city school buildings. An institute for social workers 
and public health nurses was conducted ; also a social hygiene training course for 
prospective lecturers. Various ministerial groups were consulted with a view to 
their encouraging proper medical examination or treatment prior to matrimonial 
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relationships. Lectures were also given on the significance and control of venereal 
disease to employees in several industrial plants. 

In 1930 the infant mortality rate for the United States as a whole was 64.6 
per thousand; the New Orleans rate was 87.37. The Negro rate for the United 
States was 102.5, while the Negro rate in New Orleans was 119. For the same 
year, maternal deaths from child-birth among Negro women in New Orleans were 
approximately two and one-half times the rate for the country as a whole. In 
1932, one-fifth of the Negro babies born in New Orleans were delivered by mid- 
wives; and during that same year midwives delivered ten times as many babies as 
did the Negro doctors. It perhaps is not incorrect to attribute very largely to the 
activities of midwives this very high infant and maternal death rate among the 
Negroes of New Orleans. 

Toward the end of 1932, Flint Goodridge made drastic reductions in its 
maternity service rates, so that they are now on a parity with, or below, the fee 
charged by the midwives; consequently there was a considerable increase in the 
number of obstetrical cases. But the reduction in rates was not sufficient. There 
seems to be a rather general impression that it is not necessary for prospective 
mothers to have pre-natal care, hospital delivery, or post-natal care. 

On the opinion that a social worker on the staff of the hospital could develop 
an educational program among certain types of women that would help them to 
appreciate the importance of proper pre-natal care, hospital delivery, and post- 
natal care, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Stern contributed to the hospital the salary 
of a trained social worker, whose responsibility it is to work on this problem. 

The hospital is also doing a more general social service. Under the present 
organization each obstetrical, newly born, syphilitic, diabetic and tubercular case 
is visited in the home by the social worker when the patient fails to keep clinic 
appointments, or when the physician feels that there is a lack of facilities, or an 
inclination on the part of the patient not to carry out the doctor’s instructions at 
home. It has been through this department that Mothers’ ‘Clubs have been organ- 
ized in various sections of the city and clothing, food, appliances and sometimes 
money secured to help patients who were in dire need. The Woman’s Missionary 
Societies of the Congregational Churches have contributed quite a quantity of 
clothing which the social service department gives out to needy patients. The 
Societies have also sent in a considerable amount of hospital linens and supplies. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary also rendered very worthwhile service during the 
year. They decorated the cafeteria; contributed almost entirely the new plantings 
for the lawn, and two dozen lawn benches ; and have cared for seasonal activities 
such as Christmas decorations and parties. The sewing committee has made a 
number of garments and has done almost all hospital mending. The educational 
committee arranged for various health meetings and picture exhibits. 

Mr. A. W. Dent, a graduate of Morehouse College, has proved himself a 
gracious, efficient and effective superintendent. He has been successful in securing 
the hearty cooperation of both the white and Negro citizens of New Orleans 
He is an excellent example of the old fable of how the Sun and the Wind com- 
hy Ras fee at . ake coat. Mr. Dent is past master in the art of apply- 

- Some would storm the walls of racial segregation; 


Mr. Dent melts them down. 
See p. 67 for statistics. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, Charles B. Austin 7 ; 
dent: The region which is the home of most of the Tougaloo iG 
depressing conditions in recent years. From this background it is a satisfaction to 
record a successful year for Tougaloo College. This is a result of loyal friends 
a Seater Sth ae is oe student body. ; 

e€ Hand School for the elementary grades has done outstandi 
enrollment has been the same as last year and this is Syemealis tie 
the depleted financial resources of the community. An active Parent-Teacher 
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Association cooperated in the improvement of the school grounds and other worth- 
while work. There has been a slight increase in the high school enrollment. 
In the College the enrollment increased from 86 last year to 112 this year. 

Among the College organizations which have been active are Scribia and the 
Robeson Dramatic Club. A new organization known as ‘Chy-By-Phy, composed 
of science students, has done good work in forum meetings. The religious organ- 
izations have been active and there has been a successful Sunday School. An 
unusual number of visiting ministers have conducted inspiring and profitable 
Sunday services. 

The physical plant is in good condition, although imperative expenditures for 
upkeeping, because of decreased income, have not been made. Tougaloo is fortunate 
in having its own deep-well pure water supply. Electricity is taken from nearby 
power lines and natural gas for all fuel purposes is most gratifying. 

All members of the College graduating class of 1933 have had positions this 
year. The usual entrance scholarships and prize scholarships for the year 1934-35 
will be offered. The events of the commencement calendar were well attended. 
This year Tougaloo had its first separate High School commencement. For the 
first time in the history of the State professional life teaching certificates were 
granted to Negroes. Certain members of the Tougaloo College class received 
certificates with their diplomas. 

Tougaloo is attracting a fine type of student. Its ranking of “B” by the 
Southern Association has given it recognition elsewhere and it is now in a favor- 
able position to go forward. 


Enrollment: Total students, 302; college, 112; senior high, 46; junior high, 36; 
elementary, 108; boarding students, 126. 

Number of graduates: College, 11; senior high, 14. 

Staff: Total, 37, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 26; other 
workers, 9. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: Le- 
Moyne continued, during 1933-34, to move forward toward its goal of adequately 
serving, as The Negro College of the Tri-States, the largest Negro population 
group in the United States. Toward this end LeMoyne, during the year, was 
incorporated under the laws of Tennessee and a Board of Trustees was elected 
under the new Charter. The first Board of Trustees of LeMoyne consists of the 
following: Mr. C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tennessee, Chairman of the Board; 
Mr. Fred L. Brownlee, New York; Mrs. L. R. Eastman, A. M. A., Scarsdale, New 
York; Rev. Alfred G. Walton, A. M. A., Brooklyn, New York; Mr. George N. 
White, Chicago, Illinois; Rev. Robert W. Brooks, LeMoyne ’11, Washington, 
D. C.; Attorney William H. Foote, LeMoyne 96, Memphis, Tennessee; Rev. I. H. 
Noe, Memphis; and Mr. Frank Sweeney, Memphis. The first meeting of the 
Board was held at LeMoyne on May 28. é 

The enrollment for 1933-34 showed the same consistent increase as for the past 
four years with a total of 289 regular college students for the year. Thirteen 
states were represented in the student body, indicating the widening influence and 
reputation of LeMoyne. The academic tone continued to improve. Increasingly 
higher standards are being exacted. 

The athletic program was successful. LeMoyne as a member of the Southern 
Conference carried on very well, meeting and defeating some of the best Confer- 
ence teams in football and basketball. 

The debate program was the most ambitious ever tried. A southern trip through 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas was most successful and 
the season was closed with a northern trip during which seven white college debate 
teams were met. This trip was termed by the colored press as the most outstanding 
inter-racial activity of any Negro college for 1933-34. All extra-curricular 
activities showed a relatively higher standard and more pronounced interest. The 
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“Good Shepherd,’ a Christian pageant, was produced at the Memphis City 
Auditorium and was witnessed by several thousand colored and white people 
who acclaimed it enthusiastically as a most finished production and a splendid 
good-will demonstration. 

Financially the year was better than any of the past three years. Government 
aid, under the FERA, was obtained for 25 students from February to June, each 
student receiving $15 per month for work in the institution. 

The Commencement season was lifted high above former seasons by the 
appearance of two members of the newly organized Board of Trustees on the 
program. Rev. Robert W. Brooks, LeMoyne ‘11, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, and Rev. Alfred G. Walton delivered the Commencement address. 


Enrollment: Total college students, 289. (In addition, 140 in Summer Session.) 

Number of college graduates, 26. 

Staff: Total, 19, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 15; other 
workers, 2. : 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Miss Mary E. Branch, President: The 
year’s work has gone well. Our enrollment has increased 24 per cent. The 
dormitory has been filled to the brim, as it holds only 57 boarding students. 

Collections have been better this year than last year, although we hope that for 
the coming year they will still improve. 

Music pupils have dropped off considerably, almost to the vanishing point as 
students do not have extra money for music. 

We had to eliminate our store as business had fallen off to such an extent that 
we did not feel justified in keeping it open. We are hoping for improved conditions 
as the general condition of the country improves. 

The year has gone by without any serious difficulty; not a single student has 
been disciplined to any degree worth mentioning. In fact, this has been the very 
best year from a disciplinary standpoint of the four years of my administration. 
We select our girls with care, give them considerable freedom, but not too much, 
and their response has been good. ; 

We are closing the year with a much more encouraging outlook than that of 
ast year. 


Enrollment: College, 183 (day resident, 13; evening resident, 27 (Teague Exten- 
sion) ; boarding students, 57; special, 1. (In addition, 148 in Summer Session.) 

Number of graduates: College, 20. 

Staff: Total, 21, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 14; other 
workers, 5. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, Thomas E. Jones, President: While 
Fisk is an entirely independent university, yet it was founded by the Association. 
Dr. Erastus M. Cravath, Fisk’s distinguished president for many years, served 
as an appointee of the Association. Fisk’s charter also provides for the permanent 
official representation of the Association on the University’s Board of Trustees, 
and the Association makes an annual appropriation to the University’s current 
expenses. 

Under the virile and capable leadership of Dr. Jones there has been marked 
growth in Fisk University’s education program, faculty, buildings and income. It 
was the first of the Negro colleges to receive the rating of “A” from the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the Southern States. A year ago 
Fisk was made a member of the Association of American Universities. This means 
that Fisk graduates are eligible for graduate study abroad as well as in America. 

The major anxiety just now at Fisk is (1) how to stabilize its income, (2) to 
fill its dormitories with students who can meet the educational requirements and 
also pay their bills. : 
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Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: The year has 
been one of accomplishment. Since the city took over our elementary grades, the 
high school students have felt a new responsibility and have acquired new dignity. 
They have studied better because we have a study hall which is a library reading- 
room, and reference books are available. Many books have been added to our 
library and we hope some day to find $10,000, rolling up-hill, and build a com- 
munity library on the corner of our campus. We have grieved over the loss of our 
little people, and of the teachers of long standing who could no longer be employed, 
but we have tried to solace ourselves with the work of developing the High School. 

An encouraging fact concerning our faculty is the addition of a young Southern 
man who comes out twice a week from the white college to give piano lessons to 
our children who can afford the small fee. It is a pleasant bit of inter-racial 
cooperation somewhat rare. 

Trophies won by our senior class in the First Annual Scholastic Meet (in 10 
academic subjects) held at State College in Montgomery; honors in the annual 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitution; recognition in musical and athletic events 
in northern Alabama, all these prove that our students and faculty have been 
making the most of the year in every way. c 

The alumni and friends made a beautiful gesture of appreciation when they 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the present principalship with an offering 
of $100 to the school, the donors’ names being recorded in an autograph book 
tendered with a silver loving cup as a personal gift to the principal. 

Another bright spot in the year was the meeting with us of the Annual Congre- 
gational State Conference, entertained at Trinity because the church had been 
razed preparatory to the building of a new church in the Trinity community. 

Commencement this year marks the sixty-ninth anniversary of the founding 
of our school. 


Enrollment: Total students, 151; senior high, 32; junior high, 116; special, 3; 
boarding students, 1. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 9. 

Staff: Total, 10, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama, Miss Myrtle W. Knight, Prin- 
cipal: Dr. Dillard has said that experimentation and freedom furnish the chief 
reason for the existence of private schools. There is also absolute necessity for 
our school—without it there would be no school here. We have experimented 
this year with our primary work, placing grades one, two and three in one class- 
room. Except for the large number of pupils given to one teacher, the venture 
seems to have worked successfully. We shall follow this same procedure next 
year, hoping that our little people will profit by the experience. Our special 
ambition was to keep the third-grade pupils where they could gain more pro- 
ficiency in reading by sharing the reading experiences of the grades through 
which they had already passed. Ease should lead to mastery. 

Our pupils’ parents are still finding their economic lives a burden. Despite 
the employment afforded by CWA and PWA projects, the feeding, clothing, and 
schooling of large families was a problem throughout the year. It seems that 
debts will never be eradicated for these toilers in the fields. Work and pay—or 
attempt to pay—in order to work and incur more debts which must be paid. 

Cotton Valley School, with its interest in the life of the community, is a greatly 
needed source of light and hope. We are lending our efforts toward the finding 
of a way of more abundant living for our people. The lessons we teach, the 
school lunches we serve, the songs we sing together, our hours of worship are all 
meaningful. 

Our patrons and friends were pleased during the year by a visit from our first 
principal, Mrs. Lilla Davis Courtney of Newton Center. We hope to make 
Mrs. Courtney proud of the work of our second 50 years. 
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Our Lincoln Drive Fund, augmented by the Anniversary Offering of Com- 
mencement week, went once more over the one hundred dollar mark. 


Enrollment: Total students, 95; junior high, 12; elementary, 83; no boarding 
students. 

No graduates. , a 

Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4.* 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama, Mrs. Ruth Lee Harper, Prin- 
cipal (Frank A. DeCosta, Principal since September 1, 1934): We are happy 
over the idea of having completed the year’s work living up to our standardization 
requirements and having a small balance on hand. We have done this in spite 
of a greatly reduced budget and an enrollment much smaller than that of previous 
years. It was accomplished by a donation from the city; by sacrificial and 
unstinted giving on the part of parents and friends; by using student-help, and 
by concentrated effort on the part of teachers. : ‘ 

In the field of dramatics we have unmistakably advanced, giving special atten- 
tion to the presentation of Negro plays, songs, and readings. Parents and friends 
of the institution were unusually impressed with the Negro History Week pro- 
grams. The George N. White Literary Society and the graduating class caught the 
spirit and gave to the school a large picture of Paul Laurence Dunbar, and a 
group of eight valuable books on the Negro. 

We were well represented in the Tennessee Valley Music Festival in which 
nine schools participated. We won by a unanimous decision the $100 college 
scholarship offered to the winner of the Tri-City Oratorical Contest. Out of the 
five scholarships awarded to the schools of the tri-cities during the last five years 
this is the third one that has come to Burrell. 

Our annual May Day program was a beautiful affair, showing that we have 
made strides in girls’ athletics and in choreographic interpretation. 


Enrollment: Total students, 95; senior high, 35; junior high, 60. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 9; junior high, 9. 
Staff: Total, 7, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4; other workers, 2. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Miss Esther Nichol, Principal: 
In all respects except one, the small enrollment, the school year may be considered 
successful. One outstanding feature has been the whole-hearted cooperation of 
teachers and students along every line of endeavor. 

As to finances, a deficit left from last year was made up and school closed 
with a small balance. 

Since the number of teachers was decreased, it was deemed wise to close 
Forest Home and house all the teachers on the campus, thus materially reducing 
expense of upkeep. A man and his wife, established as caretakers, are keeping 
the house and grounds in excellent condition. 


Two grades dropped from the school were taken care of by a private school 
maintained on the campus by a former teacher. 

The small enrollment was caused mainly by the shortage in student aid money 
available. As yet we have found no way to make up for the sums of money 
formerly coming from friends in the North. However, the local people are show- 
ing an increasing sense of responsibility for the upkeep of the school. In the 
recent drive for the Lincoln Offering both alumni and P. T. A. pledged and 
raised generous amounts. 

Among the high spots of the year was “home-coming day,” the day after 
Thanksgiving, when the school kept open house. The big feature of the day was 
the exhibit of hand work done by patrons, some very artistic pieces of needle work 
and painting being shown. Considering the short notice given, the showing of 
canned goods and vegetables was creditable, but we are expecting it to improve 
with each year. 

* (Packages or barrels should be addressed to Cotton Valley School, Tuskegee, Alabama.) 
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Last, but not least among inspirational occasions was the State Congregational 
Conference held in Marion the latter part of March. It brought to us a number of 
alumni who had not been back for a number of years. Also, through it we made 
a number of new contacts. 


Enrollment: Total students, 175; senior high, 42; junior high, 46; elementary, 87; 
boarding students, 13. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 10. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 10; other workers, 3. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Florida,* Ripley S. Sims, Principal: We 
are happy to say that our Commencement season was very successful. We 
enjoyed large crowds at all of the programs given throughout the five days immedi- 
ately preceding our Commencement night, and had one of the largest crowds here 
in the history of our school on our Commencement night. I might also mention 
here that our graduating class was the largest within recent years. Never before 
have we been shown such gratitude for the kind of work we are trying to do 
here as was shown throughout our Commencement season. 

Our Lincoln Day Drive was true to form with respect to school spirit for this 
year. In it we realized a sum total of $415, which I believe is the largest within 
recent years. 
ae oes to close our fiscal year with four-fifths of our present outstanding 

ills paid. 

The use of the old bus from Brick School proved a valuable and appreciated 
means of transporting daily some 20 pupils to and from the school. The fare 
charged covered the cost of oil and gas. We are prepared to carry 30 pupils and 
hope to have that many next year. 

At last the County Board of Education completed a fine elementary school 
building on the two acres of land deeded to the Board a few years ago by the 
American Missionary Association. This school will operate under our direction 
and counsel, serving also as a practice school for our pupils who plan to become 
elementary school teachers. The County Board now pays all the expenses of this 
school. 

The construction of an attractive and commodious bungalow for the Principal 
and his bride was greatly appreciated. The living-room is large enough for faculty 
social hours. There is an extra room for guests. The house, however, is neither 
too large or elaborate to be duplicated in the community. Most of the work was 
done by our superintendent of plant and the students. The house was designed 
by Mr. Brownlee. 


Enrollment: Total students, 98; senior high, 31; junior high, 67; boarding stu- 
dents, 50. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. _ 

Staff: Total, 12, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 8; other workers, 3. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Raymond G. vonTobel, Principal: 
We are most happy to report that after several years of progressively dwindling 
enrollments, until last year our numbers reached the low level of about 200, the 
tide definitely has turned upward. This year we are closing with a total of 264. 
Our present graduating class of 47 is the largest with the exception of one class 
(1923 with 48) in the entire history of our institution. With so large a class and 
abundant material to work with we hope this year to abandon the tradition of 
having an outside “orator” and let the graduates do everything. 

Some “highlights” of the year worthy of mention were the raising of $30.00 
by our students for the Angola Mission, and $225.00 for our Athletic Association. 
The wise expenditure of this amount has made it possible to develop much more 
fully than ever before our athletic activities, and although our aim of 100 per cent 

* Post office address, Martin, Florida. 
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student participation has not been quite reached it is at least in sight. The big 
financial drive of the year, however, was the annual Lincoln Offering producing 
over $500.00. In this effort, not only faculty and students worked together, but an 
appeal was made for the entire community, white and colored. , 
For the first time in Ballard’s history through the efforts of a group of ambi- 
tious and loyal students, a monthly school publication was established. Through 
the splendid cooperation of Macon’s business men, both white and. colored, as well 
as the student body, alumni and friends, the staff of the Ballardite found it pos- 
sible to pay in full for each issue as it came from the press. ae 
We rejoiced that Ballard received “A” rating by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and High Schools. The State of Georgia has given us such rating for 
the past 13 years. ; 
“Hi-Y” and “Tri-Y” Clubs for boys and girls, respectively, have been main- 
tained at a high level of service. Inspiring and uplifting leadership in chapel 
has been one of their most valuable contributions to student welfare. Class 
Lenten services and Volunteer Bible Study Courses have contributed not a little 
to the quickening and sustaining of the moral and spiritual welfare of our young 
folks. 
Enrollment: Total students, 264; senior high, 124; junior high, 101; elementary, 
37; special, 2; no boarding students. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 47. 
Staff: Total, 11, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; other worker, 1. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Principal: 
This school year has been a hard one financially with the advance in prices 
and ever-shrinking general funds. We are thankful that it has not been worse. 

We are happy over the fact that our increased enrollment reached the high 
total of 325. There are some who had to leave after the first semester to begin 
the crops and as a result we had 298 who remained through the entire year. 

Another thing we are proud of is our rating by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools as “Class A.” The State Department of Edu- 
cation had given us such rating several years ago. This wider recognition puts us 
in a very small and honored class. 

The third thing we are proud of is the beginning of our new dormitory for 
boys. Our boys have been living anywhere in very unsatisfactory ways since 
the burning of the old dormitory. This beautiful, modern dormitory, named after 
our former Principal, Elizabeth B. Moore, is a most fitting tribute to her remark- 
able ability and an appropriate memorial to her devoted services. 

We are looking forward another year for over 400 students. Dorchester is by 
far the leading High School in this section of Georgia. We are all proud of 
this fact and mean to keep in the lead. 

Enrollment: Total students, 325; senior high, 76; junior high, 89; elementary 

157; kindergarten, 2; special, 1; boarding students, 61. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 16. 

Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 12; other worker, 1. 


Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, North Carolina, W. Edward Ricks 
Principal: We have concluded the forty-sixth year of Lincoln Academy and 
the twelfth year of my principalship. This year, in spite of the depression, we 
have had our largest enrollment, 275, our highest average daily attendance, and 
the largest graduating class, 23. We have drawn worthy students from a larger 
number of big cities within and without the State where educational opportunities 
may have been equal to those of King’s Mountain, but where the religious 
araspners. the cultural environment and the quiet for concentrated study were 
absent. 

Life within the school has been at its best. A commendable spirit of harmony 
and cooperation was evident. Two volunteer workers, Mrs. Frances Wooding, 
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Matron of boys, and Mr. F. Joseph Bailey, Librarian, worked as conscientiously 
as though they were under contract. 2 

This improved quality in life and spirit was reflected in our finances. Both 
students and parents were more faithful in their payments. The barter system 
was much in evidence in balancing accounts. Work students were cheerful. 

Outsiders also caught the Lincoln spirit. The local community, both white and 
colored, shared in our financial support. A committee of prominent citizens was 
set up, headed by the Executive Secretary of the Gastonia Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Editor of the Gastonia Gazette. Through their fine efforts $1,150 
was raised. In the campaign our Parent-Teacher and Alumni Associations and 
Secretary George N. White gave valuable assistance. 

The Summer Conferences were never better. Concerning the Y. M.-Y. W. 
Joint ‘Conference this word came from Mr. Frank Wilson, Co-executive with 
Miss Celestine Smith: “As I look back over the past four years I believe in every 
respect this was our most satisfying and successful Conference.’ The A. M. A. 
Church Conference was certainly the largest and most enthusiastic in its history. 


Enrollment: Total students, 275; senior high, 76; junior high, 52; elementary, 
147; boarding students, 72. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 23. 

Staff: Total, 15, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 11; other workers, 3. 
(Also 2 volunteer workers.) 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina, Mrs. Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown, President: During the year arrangements were perfected whereby 
Palmer Memorial Institute became an independent institution, effective July 1, 1934. 
The management of the Institute is now entirely under the direction of its trustees, 
there being no longer any official relationship with The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation or the Congregational-Christian Churches. 

Palmer Institute was founded by Mrs. Brown and its development has been 
due almost entirely to her. She was assigned to a small school in the same area 
by the A. M. A. over thirty years ago. At the end of her first year the little 
school was closed, but the people begged Mrs. Brown to remain and carry on as 
best she could. The result is the Palmer Memorial Institute, with four fine 
buildings and a president’s residence. 

Some ten years ago negotiations were begun whereby the Institute became a 
part of the A. M. A. system. During that time three of the buildings were erected, 
the money for which was raised almost entirely by Mrs. Brown and her personal 
friends. Meanwhile, however, the A. M. A. made substantial appropriations to 
the current expenses. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal: 
Avery Institute experienced a very excellent year in spite of irregular tuition, 
insistent creditors, and the general far-reaching effects of the depression. In the 
annual Lincoln-Beard Fund Drive the teachers and pupils were successful in 
raising an amount that exceeded $500, a new record for this institution. 


The teacher-training department continues to thrive in importance and influ- 
ence. Students from other schools are entering here in increasing numbers to 
secure the training and prestige enjoyed by our graduates. Of the 20 or more 
graduates of last year’s class, not one is idle. A principal came to Charleston 
to secure the services of an Avery graduate in assisting him with his work. Not 
one could be found who was without work. For several years the department has 
enjoyed the distinction of doing the best type of teacher training in the State. 

Part-time courses have been arranged for persons who wish to do further 
work in some special field, or who wish to complete an interrupted high school 
course. 
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The regular college-preparatory department is maintaining its aA rating in 
the quality of work done. Word comes frequently from Fisk, Talladega, Lincoln, 
and other colleges of the very superior type of student that we send to them. 

The Dramatic Club, an organization in the English department, purchased a 

autiful curtain for the sum of $300. The graduating class made a present of 
footlights and a rheostat, all of which make a very admirable stage equipment 
for the presentation of plays. 

We have added 1,600 volumes to our library and general equipment to the 
science laboratory and teachers’ homes. This material came from Gloucester 
Institute at CCapahosic, Virginia, which has been closed. 

The work of the sewing and cooking departments was outstanding in the 
thoroughness with which the students were grounded in the fundamentals and 
their subsequent ability to apply the principles learned. Several exhibitions testi- 
fied to the value of such training. 

The carpentry department is still teaching boys the value of using their hands 
as well as their heads. They learn to do simple repair work of various kinds 
and to construct simple articles of furniture: chairs, desks, cedar chests, and tables. 

The football and basketball teams enjoyed unusually successful seasons. The 
football team won every one of its seven games, and the basketball team tasted 
defeat only twice in eight contests. These activities are sponsored by the student 
body which gives entertainments to secure funds for the purchase of uniforms and 
other necessary material. It is the policy of Avery Institute to neglect no part 
of the child’s development that goes into the making of a well-rounded individual. 

The crowning event of the year was a trip to Oberlin, Ohio, by a group of 
students at the expense of The American Missionary Association. This trip was 
the result of an invitation to sing before the General Council of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. The students enjoyed the trip and the delegates enjoyed the - 
singing. 

Enrollment: Total students, 346; senior high, 134; junior high, 96; elementary, 116. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 61. 
Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 16; other worker, 1. 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Oscar M. Fogle, Prin- 
cipal: The needs of the youth in this area increase and overtax the decreasing 
strength of our school budget. That overhanging fear of being “in the red” has 
constituted one of the shadows of the year. The $1,200 deficit of last year may be 
doubled this year. 

The deep shadow of the year was the loss of our beloved co-worker, Mary E. 
Garner, who was called to her rest after 13 years of devoted self-giving to the 
cause of the Academy and the youthful Highlander. Materially and spiritually, 
the school misses “Mother” Garner; but her life will continue to live in and 
radiate from those lives which she so wholesomely influenced. 

However, from even this cloud there emerges a light not unlike the effulgence 
from the proverbial silver-lined cloud. As a memorial to Miss Garner, her sister, 
Mrs. William Goodman of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, is remodeling two rooms 
in Roberts Hall and equipping them with careful detail as an infirmary for boys. 


Another bright light in our year has been the gradual strengthening of the 
supervisory feature of our labor program. According to this plan the kitchen 
has been made a vital part of Pleasant Hill’s educational program with Elizabeth 
Coats, dietitian and matron. She is a Tennessean whose superior training and 
native ability have brought efficiency to our kitchen, high standard to the labor 
pes pain flavor to the culinary department, and consequent delight to faculty and 
students. 

Not a small star in our heavens has been the sponsorship of the 
Rock House Chapter, Daughters of the ees Revohution, at Ces ses 
nessee, and the sanction of the State Conference whereby the Academy is placed 
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on the D. A. R. State List of approved schools. It should be of noteworthy inter- 
est to our distant friends that these local women have expressed “faith in the 
school, and respect and gratitude for its educational accomplishments in our state.” 

But the highlight of the whole year was Pleasant Hill Academy’s golden 
birthday! The celebration started with an unusual Red Letter Day challenge 
which, in turn, received an unusual response far beyond the ordinary gifts of 
student and faculty. Friends in nearby towns, members of our local community, 
alumni—all brought their sincere tribute, whether it be cash, canned vegetables, 
a goat, or day-labor. 

The climax of the anniversary activities came at commencement time when 
the institution enjoyed the full brilliance of its crowning glory! Events began 
with class-night program, on Friday, May 11, and ran happily and successfully on: 
class play, senior reception, sermon to the graduates by Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, alumni 
meeting, recital with instrumental and vocal music by guests from New York 
and Maryland, memorial service for Mary E. Garner conducted by Christian 
Endeavor, and the commencement address by Secretary Fred L. Brownlee. The 
Commencement morning program was a gala event when people from all over 
the State, representing 30 organizations, paid tribute to Pleasant Hill Academy’s 
work of a half-century and brought felicitations in behalf of a useful future. 


Enrollment: Total students, 260; senior high, 84; junior high, 85; elementary, 76; 
kindergarten, 15; no specials; boarding students, 111. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 27. 

Staff: Total, 23, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 14; other workers, 8. 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Rudolf Hertz, Prin- 
cipal: If I were to summarize the experiences of my first year as principal of 
Santee, I should say that not all theories work, but that all work affects one’s 
theories. I naturally formed certain theories about managing Indian schools while 
visiting them during my 14 years as Superintendent of the Congregational Church 
Work among the Dakota Indians, and then I studied theories during my year at 
Teachers College. The outstanding theory which I tried to put into practice, was 
that character is formed through choices in order to build character, therefore, 
young people must have many opportunities to make their own choices. I still 
believe that this is a perfectly sound theory, but experience this year has taught 
me that this principle must be applied very gradually when put into practice, 
or a school faces chaos. This is particularly true of the boy-girl problem. 

Among the achievements of the year was the holding of school all day. 
Dr. Riggs had hoped to put this through, and we feel that the academic work 
gained much by being spread over the day instead of crowding it into half-day 
sessions with the other half-day for work. Many students, however, have not 
yet learned to make full use of the additional time thus available for study. Even 
at that, a splendid faculty was able to make real gains in the academic work. 
Athletics, too, under Mr. Fowler’s supervision, were outstanding again. Our 
winning of the district basketball championship was only one of the occasions 
when Santee made the headline of the sporting pages of Nebraska papers. 

The whole school, of course, was handicapped because the Presbyterians, who 
had supported our Bible teacher, withdrew their support. Various members of 
the faculty took over parts of the Bible work. The pupils usually conducted the 
Sunday night services, for which the Bible teacher had been responsible. Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the original compositions given on Sunday mornings by 
our music teacher, Mr. Williamson. 

Finally, I want to mention with deep appreciation the loyal cooperation which 
every member of the faculty gave me. The year would have been a dismal failure 
if it had not been for the willingness of all the workers to contribute their best. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 207*; senior high, 58; junior high, 57; specials, 92*; 
boarding students, 108. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 16, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 8. 


Elbowoods Center, Elbowoods, North Dakota, Harold W. Case, Resident 
Head: The children, as last year, attended the public school for their classroom 
work, While this relieves us of some detail and expense it makes our discipline 
and Bible study work more difficult. We accomplished the Bible work by having 
pupils attend Bible classes two evenings a week. Because no music is given in 
the public school we had music two evenings. Then there were Christian 
Endeavor (in different groups, according to age) one evening, prayer meeting 
one, church one, and Bible talks in the dining-room 20 minutes each day, and at 
bedtime by the matrons. In cooperation with public school teachers each boy and 
girl old enough has done girl or boy scout work and 4-H Club work. Twenty-five 
children took piano lessons which they paid for. A Glee Club and- Chorus were 
organized with later a fine recital, much appreciated by a large audience. Our 
big accomplishment was getting large delegations to attend and take part in two 
‘Christian Endeavor Conventions (District and State), Congregational District 
Meeting as well as State Conference, a Reservation Field Day and County Play 
Day, this last in cooperation with white children. The children have spent more 
week-ends at home and returned more promptly than usual. The only absences 
from school have been for sickness. The children all gained in weight. Those 
who were sickly as beginners improved wonderfully in health. The parents’ 
cooperation with the Mission was delightful and gratifying. 

There were 94 children on the Reservation who did not go to school at all. 
The attendance at the Elbowoods school (where the majority of the children 
live in the dormitory) was excellent—94 per cent, the Indians slightly ahead of 
the white children. But at the other schools attendance was very poor. The 
Indians, because they are sometimes miles away from any one of these schools, 
were forced to leave their homes and build one-room log houses near the schools. 
This meant they had to either get rid of their stock, chickens, etc., or leave the 
father at home while the mother stayed in the log house with the children. Often 
other children would be taken in to board with them in the log shack so that there 
would be eight or ten living in this one room. Sanitary conditions were bad; 
family troubles many; school work poor.+ 


Enrollment: Total boarders, 47; senior high, 1; junior high, 5; elementary, 35; 
kindergarten, 6; no specials. 

No graduates. 

Staff: Total, 6, consisting of: Resident head, 1; other workers, 5. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto, Rico, Miss Martha Lindsay, 
Principal: The year 1933-34 has been our banner year in several ways. We have 
been able to collect more money here on the Island and we have had more and 
better students than we have ever had before. We have added to our faculty a 
really trained director of physical education and health education so that the 
students have had a chance for professional help in learning to correct for them- 
selves their own physical defects. 

In the way of building, we have turned the old settlement house where once 
Miss Lucy Fairbanks did such splendid work among the children of Santurce 
into a modern laundry building and, because our chapel roof decided to leak, we 
decided to put on new fire-resisting shingles. Unfortunately, when the old materials 
came off, we found that the entire roof needed changing. Now we should be 
ready to go through most anything that comes along. 

* Bible Correspondence students, 

t Note: See, also, Fort Berthold Churches, pp. 68-69, 
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This year we are graduating 15 young ladies, three of whom will enter the 
hospital for training this summer and four of them will go to the University in 
the fall. One of the group is already a graduate nurse so she will go directly 
into professional work. For two years we have tried the experiment of taking 
graduate nurses who have not completed their high school work and have given 
them a loan scholarship. I believe it is a real service to the nurses on the Island. 
I feel confident that an even larger experiment with adult education might make 
a decided contribution to the general mission work of the Island. 


Enrollment: Total students, 80; senior high, 46; junior high, 32; specials, 2; 
boarding students, 74. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 15. 

Staff: Total, 10, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; other workers, 2. 


The John Cc. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, Mrs. Olive 
D. Campbell, Director: 

[For the sake of permanent reference, as well as a report, we print the following from 
“Rural Adult Education,’ by Landis and Willard. The A. M. A. has contributed toward the 


current expenses of this school from the very beginning. The Association is represented on 
its Board of Trustees. The school slogan is “I sing behind the plow.’’] 


“Tn 1925 the John C. Campbell Folk School was established at Brasstown, 
North Carolina, by Mrs. Olive D. Campbell, Miss Marguerite Butler, and a small 
group of co-workers. It was named in memory of John C. Campbell, director 
of the Southern Highland division of the Russell Sage Foundation, who spent his 
life in educational work among the people of the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Mrs. Campbell and Miss Butler had previously made intensive studies of 
the folk schools of Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. The school is a venture in 
adult education that is closely linked with the cooperative economic program of 
the community, and the enterprise as a whole is an effort for ‘the permanent 
upbuilding of a rural civilization in the mountains.’ The budget of the school 
has been raised by means of assistance from three missionary organizations, sev- 
eral foundation grants, and, in large part, the contributions of individuals. It is 
an independent organization. Brasstown is a small rural community in the extreme 
southwestern corner of North Carolina. It was chosen because of its agricultural 
possibilities, and because the citizens showed much interest in a school which, 
as they put it, ‘would build up the country and not make just preachers and 
teachers.’ 

“‘The school has its inspiration in the folk schools of Denmark,’ says Mrs. 
Campbell. But the present organization is ‘naturally an adaptation. Primarily it 
is to help people enrich their life economically, socially, culturally. Though it is 
called a school, it has three distinct sides, the demonstration farm, community 
activities, and the school proper.’ All of the activities are closely related, but 
to Mrs. Campbell the heart of the project is a Danish Folk School. 

“A comprehensive report covering five years of activity was issued in 1931. 
It aimed to restate the aims and to review the progress that had been made. 

“Our first effort in Brasstown was to get together on a community basis. . 
Almost spontaneously, in the middle of the first year, the Women’s Community 
Club came into being, followed later by the Men’s Club. The men have con- 
centrated more or less closely on matters pertaining to agricultural practice. The 
women have been moving spirits in all kinds of social and cultural activities; 
they are the backbone of the Cooperative Handicraft Association. 

“Our own first cooperative, the Brasstown Savings and Loan Association, a 
credit union, came into being the first spring with a membership of 27 and a 
share capital of $155. The last monthly report showed 85 members and a capital 
of over $2,000. The Association has been able to declare a dividend of 4 per cent 
to shareholders and depositors, after leaving a reserve fund of $150. 
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“A Farmers’ Association, organized in 1927, was followed shortly by our 
major effort, the Mountain Valley Creamery. The history of these two associa- 
tions, which began with almost no capital, has been one of struggle to exist and 
to be understood. The creamery, in particular, has had to grow in the face of 
small production, poor agricultural practices, and low butter-fat prices. The 
farmers, however, appreciate the steady income—a total of approximately $1,000 
distributed in cream checks every month; and suspicion and doubt are gradually 
giving way to faith and even enthusiasm as the members begin to grasp the pur- 
pose and plan. . . . Our creamery took first prize for butter in competition with 
10 others in North Carolina at the State Fair in Raleigh in 1930... . We plan 
to amalgamate farmers’ association, corn mill, and creamery. ee 

“We are beginning to be concerned over questions which touched us little 
before; public health; law enforcement; juvenile delinquency; normal, wholesome 
recreation; the beauty of our community. 

“The winter school for young men and women developed slowly. Mrs. Camp- 
bell says it was not until 1931 that the sessions were what a true folk school 
should be. ‘From November to March, 16 young people—averaging in age 
about 19, high school graduates and those with but a few grades—have come 
regularly from nine in the morning to three-thirty or four in the afternoon, with 
a varied evening program from seven to nine.’ A large majority of the students 
have lived together at the school. Students must be at least 17 years old—prefer- 
ably 20 and over. Character and a serious desire to learn are basic requirements 
for admission; scholastic standing is not considered. No examinations or credits 
are given. The course is not intended to take the place of the public school, 
although some elementary work is offered. Its main purpose is to give young 
people new horizons, interests, and ideals, which will help them to live better the 
life of every day. The majority of students work for their board by coming 
early or remaining at the close of the term for a period. They earn and learn in 
the house and shop and on the farm. The farm, with its continuous program of 
soil-building, stock breeding and feeding, is not only an educational experience 
to those who work upon it, but serves as a practical demonstration of how the 
basic industry of the section, dairying, may be developed under local conditions. 

“The morning program has been concerned with the more strictly cultural 
subjects—history, geography, geology, literature, the Bible, art appreciation and 
work in reading, writing and arithmetic. In the afternoons, the activities are 
weaving, sewing, cooking, carving, woodworking, agriculture, field surveying, 
forestry. Most subjects are taught through informal discussions and activities. 
A reforestation project has been in process at the school.” 


Brick School, Bricks, North Carolina 


The State Department of Education paid the salaries of teachers at what is 
now called the Brick Tri-County School—for Edgecomb, Nash and Halifax 
Counties. In North Carolina, all teachers’ salaries, white and colored, are 
guaranteed for eight months and paid by the State. Supervisory responsibility 
is placed on the County Board in whose County the property is located. Over 
300 pupils were registered at Brick in grades one through eleven. The South 
quite generally, operates according to what is known in educational circles as the 
seven-four plan—seven years of elementary and primary work and four years of 
high school work. 

Meanwhile, many studies have been made and conferences held concerning 
the possible establishment of a Subsistence Homestead Colony at Brick. This is 
still under advisement in the Councils of the Subsistence Homestead Division in 
Washington. In the event that the plan is adopted the Government will purchase 
approximately one thousand acres of the Brick Farm. 

In that event it is hoped that some kind of a Folk or Adult Community School 


will be incorporated and supported coo i i ini 
¢ at peratively, thus putting th 
100 acres with the buildings to constructive use. . em: 
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Gloucester School, Capahosic, Virginia 


Attempts were made in vain to interest the Board of Education of Gloucester 
County to take over the A. M. A. property and operate a centralized County 
School. The property has been guarded by Mr. James Blue, our former teacher 
of agriculture, who resides in the farmer’s residence and operates the farm on a 
crop-sharing basis. 

During the summer a boys’ camp was conducted for 10 days on the property. 
A considerable portion of the equipment was transferred to Avery Institute in 
Charleston. 


Brewer School, Greenwood, South Carolina 


The Greenwood Board of Education continued the operation of a public high 
school for Negro children in the A. M. A. property, with a thousand-dollar 
subsidy from the A. M. A. The subsidy for next year will be $500. After that 
it is hoped that some satisfactory disposition may be made of the property. 


Knox Institute, Athens, Georgia 


The Athens School Board has leased the Knox property for three years and 
will operate there a free senior high school for Negro youth. During the summer 
months, a high-grade teachers’ school is operated for Negro teachers. This is done 
in cooperation with the University of Georgia—a fine example of inter-racial 
cooperation as well as educational service. 


Peabody Academy, Troy, North Carolina 


It was hoped that the Troy Board of Education would find, during the past 
year, a way to purchase the Peabody property. The times and economic condi- 
tions proved unfavorable. A standard high school, however, has been maintained 
by the State in cooperation with the County Board. 


Grandview School, Grandview, Tennessee 
For the second summer a successful music school summer camp was operated 
at Grandview. 
Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Rio Grande property was sold during the year to the Archbishop of 
New Mexico who intends to operate an educational institution for the Catholic 
youth of the State. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia 


The Ailen property stood idle during the year and no light has dawned yet as to 
its possible use. The educational and dormitory equipment were transferred to 
Dorchester and Fessenden Academies. 
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HOSPITALS 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico, James Watson, 
M.D., Superintendent (succeeded by Ralph M. Mugrage, M.D., October 1): The 
past year was another year of growing usefulness. There was increased activity 
in nearly all departments of the Hospital’s work—several departments broke all 
records. In the clinic 7,000 more consultations were held than the year before, and 
4,000 more than at any time in the history of the Hospital. The number of 
laboratory examinations was over 2,000 more than ever before. Maternity cases 
and the number of X-ray pictures taken were also more than in any previous year. 

Under the leadership of Miss Fribley the Nurses Training School obtained 
equipment for which it has been asking for several years. The Dietary Depart- 
ment was reorganized and new equipment was supplied which enables it to come 
very much nearer to the ideal of modern dietetic service. The laboratory under the 
leadership of Miss Ana Chardon is doing a splendid piece of scientific work. 
Dr. Murdock and Dr. Gould took an active interest in progressive Public Health 
movements. 

Probably the dominant note of the year has been increasing cooperation with 
the pastors of the churches and the social units of the Island. The pastors have 
been exceedingly cooperative in the follow-up work of the Hospital which is in 
charge of Miss Fuentes, the Secretary. The social workers all over the Island 
under the Department of Education have been turning to the Hospital more and 
more for service. The appreciation of our work has been very gratifying. In a 
letter to the Superintendent, Mrs. Nufiez Bunker, Supervisor of the social work 
of the Insular Department of Education, says, “An institution like yours needs 
more financial backing. It also needs to be taken as an example by other institu- 
tions in the Island. It would be a blessing to the Island if 10 or 12 hospitals like 
yours could be established in its different sections.” 

The hearty support of the Hospital by Dr. Mohler and Miss Lindsay grows 
stronger each year. Five of the juniors in the Nursing School are Blanche 
pote graduates, as are also two of the graduate nurses employed by the 

ospital. 

The A. M. A. sent Edward Hicks Hume of New York to Ryder for an inten- 
sive inspection last May. Growing out of his recommendations changes will be 
made in the plans for the future with the intention of rendering an even greater 
and more effective service to the needy in Puerto Rico. 

See p. 67 for statistics. 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Mrs. Cora A. Estues, R.N. 
Superintendent: We tried hard to adhere to the missionary spirit and turn no 
one away who was in real need of hospitalization. Ninety per cent of our work 
for this year was done on a charity basis. 

_ For the first time since the building of the hospital the colored citizens organ- 
ized themselves into a body whose special duty it was for the year to raise money 
for the Brewer Hospital. They pledged themselves to raise $300. This stimulated 
en as sh as showed ae desire for the perpetuation of a worthy institu- 
ion. ur daily average number of patients incr —— 

months; 19 the last three months. ee ee 

The nurses had to give up their beds for emergencies at times and we had to 
add one full-time graduate nurse. I hope some one who reads this will see the 
great need for a nurses” home here and be generous and help us to build one 

awthe missionary societies from all parts of the country continue to be very 
kind to us and it is through their help that we are able to carry on as well as 
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we do. Sometimes it looks as if we have reached the end of our financial rope. 
With faith we go right on helping the sick and suffering, just knowing within 
ourselves that the way will open. 

a the city and county increased their donation from $490 annually 
to $1,690. 

Brewer has made a definite and much appreciated place for itself in the com- 
munity. This is worth more in many ways than money. When interest and 
appreciation are awakened support is sure to follow. 

During the year the hospital was incorporated and henceforth its affairs will 
be under the direction of its trustees in cooperation with the A. M. A. 

See p. 43 for Flint Goodridge Hospital and p. 67 for all hospital statistics. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK 


Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia, Will W. 
Alexander, Executive Director: The Commission has been concerning itself 
chiefly during the past year with the emergent economic and social conditions 
incident to the depression, and with popular education, woman’s work, legal aid, 
anti-lynching activities, research and investigation. 

It was inevitable that the economic crisis of the last four years should affect the 
inter-racial situation very seriously. Widespread unemployment, due to the 
collapse of agriculture and industry, has greatly sharpened the competition for 
jobs, which in some cases has been particularly intense along the color line. Long 
before the NRA came into existence, white men were displacing Negroes, some- 
times in occupations previously recognized as exclusive Negro jecbs. 

The Commission and its related groups have watched the situation closely 
and have been active constantly in efforts to prevent friction, obviate or correct 
injustices, protect the interests of the Negro in industry, and cooperate with 
government agencies seeking the permanent improvement of the condition of 
Negroes. 

Extensive field investigations were made of the administration of the farmers’ 
loans provided by the Government for the purchase of feed, seed, and fertilizer. 
Efforts were put forth to help Negro farmers qualify for this type of relief and 
to see that it was made equally available to both races. 

When the NRA became effective, with its general increase of wages, many 
employers of labor in the South began a determined drive for a differential wage 
rate as between Negro and white workers, on the alleged ground that such a dif- 
ferential was necessary as a protection to Negro workers. The Commission has 
consistently opposed this effort, as subversive of the best interest of both Negro 
and white labor, as detrimental to the South, and as tending to defeat the Admin- 
istration’s plan for economic recovery. So far the drive for a differential has met 
with no favor in Washington. 

Anticipating the possibility of some displacement of Negro workers as the 
result of the NRA wage scales, the Commission has kept close watch on this 
situation and has made careful investigation of conditions in a score of repre- 
entative cities and towns. These surveys, while revealing displacement, indicate 
that many Negroes employed when the NRA went into effect have been retained at 
the higher wage levels. The final effect of the NRA on the status of Negro 
workers remains to be seen. 

Close watch has been kept also on the distribution of direct and work relief 
in the effort to see that the needs of the Negro unemployed were taken care of. 

In these varied efforts, the Commission has been in constant contact with various 
branches of the recovery administration, and has been called upon repeatedly to 
eee and report on special phases of the recovery program as they affect 

egroes. 

The Executive Director of the Commission has been able to help in developing 
two government slum clearance projects in Atlanta and New Orleans. Each will 
involve millions of dollars, and if carried to completion will wipe out large slum 
areas and provide at moderate prices the best type of modern housing for hundreds 
of families. 

The educational program of the Commission has i 
opinion through all available channels. Constant use iat oes Cas a a 
and magazines to the number of 2,000, including all the daily papers in the Seath 
many of them weeklies, all the Negro papers in the country, and the principal 
journals devoted to religion, education, and other special interests. 
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For several years the Commission has been endeavoring to develop the study 
of race relations in the public schools and colleges of the South. A five-thousand- 
word unit of study on the Negro’s constructive contribution to American life has 
been prepared and made available to thousands of public school principals and 
teachers. Hundreds of these institutions all across the South have introduced this 
study and more than 90,000 copies of the source pamphlet have been utilized. Some 
very remarkable work has been done. Its chief significance, however, is the fact 
that this work was accepted and made effective in the public schools. The project 
has been approved by practically every Southern state department of education, 
and has received wide and enthusiastic endorsement at the hands of teachers who 
have tried it. There have been no unfavorable comments from any quarter. 

The Commission brought together 30 representatives of the state departments 
of education of the 13 Southern states, including a number of state superintendents, 
and laid before them the opportunity and obligation which the public schools have 
in this connection. The group unanimously declared that “we desire to see a better 
understanding in race relations and believe this can be brought about through 
education.” 

Another major educational interest has been centered in the colleges and 
teacher-training institutions. An approach has been made to the 400 universities, 
colleges, and teacher-training institutions in the South. The response has been 
gratifying, and courses in race relations have been introduced in 150 institutions. 

The Department of Woman’s Work, through the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching, has continued its campaign against mob 
violence. This Association has a membership of more than 17,000 women, each of 
whom has signed the following pledge: 


“We declare lynching is an indefensible crime destructive of all principles of 
government, hateful and hostile to every ideal of religion and humanity, debasing 
and degrading to every person involved. Though lynchings are not confined to 
any one section of the United States, we are aroused by the record which discloses 
our heavy responsibility for the presence of this crime in our country. We believe 
that this record has been achieved because public opinion has accepted too easily 
the claim of lynchers and mobsters that they were acting solely in the defense of 
womanhood. In the light of facts, this claim can no longer be used as a protection 
to those who lynch. We pledge ourselves to create a new public opinion in the 
South which will not condone for any reason whatever acts of mobs or lynchers.” 


These 17,000 signers are securing the signatures of their local sheriffs, police 
chiefs, and other officers to the following pledge: 


“T oppose and condemn the crime of lynching for any alleged cause as one 
destructive of all principles of American government. I endorse every effort of 
citizens to create a public opinion which will support all officers of the law in the 
discharge of their oath of office, to support and defend the Constitution of the State 
and of the United States, and as one of these officers, I will assist in this campaign 
for the eradication of lynching.” 


Department of Race Relations, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, George Edmund Hayes, Executive Secretary: The effects of 
depression and efforts for recovery have been the outstanding features in race 
relations the past two years. Developments in the National Recovery Program, 
which is aiming to improve the lot of the forgotten man, should assure a square 
deal to Negroes and other handicapped racial groups. 

The Department took the lead in 1933 in the formation and development of 
the “Joint Committee on National Recovery,” now including a membership of 
26 national racial and inter-racial organizations. It has worked strenuously to 
secure constructive measures to integrate Negro workers, farmers, and consumers 
into all the recovery programs and to prevent discrimination in any of them. At 
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more than 50 code hearings representatives of the Committee undertook to forestall 
proposed regulations which would allow lower wages or longer hours in occu- 
pations principally manned by Negro workers. The Executive Secretary of the 
Department has been Chairman of the Committee from its organization and has 
spent considerable time in connection with its activities. He prepared and pub- 
lished informational articles on various phases of the recovery program in respect 
to Negroes and their relations to white workers and employers. : 

Some results of the Joint Committee’s activities may be summarized as 
follows: The removal of discriminatory clauses in industries employing hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes; the study of wages, hours, and general conditions of 
Negro workers in at least 20 industries; preparation and filing of statistical data 
to support positions taken in behalf of Negro workers; proposals of plans and 
policies to include Negroes in subsistence homestead projects; suggestions and 
points for inclusion in the cotton contracts in connection with the tenant farmers; 
the filing and support of claims presenting complaints of unfair treatment of 
Negroes in the application of codes; interviews and correspondence about policies 
of Emergency Relief in relation to Negro beneficiaries. fi 

A study of 322 small farms and 30 plantations in cotton-growing communities 
of five counties of Alabama has been completed and published. A similar survey 
of cotton-growing communities in Arkansas is nearing completion. A conference 
of 60 white and Negro leaders in that state was held in April, 1934. This resulted 
in the formation of a permanent committee which is calling a second conference 
for a final report giving wider information on plantation conditions in the state 
and for constructive planning on land settlement of landless Negro tenants. 

Inter-racial teams of speakers have visited and helped with inter-racial con- 
ferences on race relations and economic life in a number of large cities. Visits 
have also been made for consultation and advice to many communities where there 
are inter-racial committees. 

Under the auspices of the Church Women’s Committee, intensive work has 
been undertaken in New York City, Brooklyn, Westchester, northern and southern 
New Jersey and adjoining areas. 

Inadequate health facilities for Negroes have been given attention by a special 
committee which, on the basis of a study of hospital service and nurses’ training, 
prepared and published a leaflet, “Can This Be True In Your Community,” a series 
of true case stories followed by an outline for study of the local conditions. 

The largest area of women’s work in the United States is found in household 
service. Negro women form more than 40 per cent of the total employed group 
of houseworkers and are the most poorly paid. A National Committee on House- 
hold Employment has been set up on which the Church Women’s Committee is 
represented. 

The eleventh and twelfth Honor Roll of States in 1932 and in 1933 showed 
fluctuations in the number of states free from lynching, and a large increase in 
the number of victims of the mob in 1933, which has continued into the year 1934, 
with an accelerated increase in the number of victims since Congress adjourned 
without the adoption of the anti-lynching bill. This rising tide of lynching during 
the past two years and the failure of local or state forces to prevent the crime 
or punish the lynchers has again centered attention upon the need of national 
legislation. 

The Scottsboro Case has been given serious attention by the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee which approved and published a statement. Influential 
citizens of Alabama were aroused to action and wrote and called upon the Gov- 
ernor and other authorities in connection with the case. Beginning the first of 
October, the Executive Secretary of the Department has taken active lead in the 
formation of the American Scottsboro Committee, serving as its temporary chair- 
man, for the purpose of raising funds and providing a defense dissociated from 
the propaganda and mass agitation of the Communist-controlled group that has 
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previously conducted the defense. This effort has met with nation-wide approval 
and financial support and endorsement of many citizens. The A. M. A. made a 
grant to this cause and one of its Executive Secretaries is a member of the 
Committee. 

The eleventh and twelfth annual observances of Race Relations Sunday drew 
forth greater cooperation of denominational agencies, local churches, mission 
boards, and civic groups than in all previous years. 

The Inter-racial News Service, giving the highlights of news in race relations 
as culled from the current press, is continually gaining in circulation and is now 
partly self-supporting. It covers items of news relating to Negroes, Indians, 
Orientals, and Mexicans in their relations to the white world. 

A most recent activity of the Department is a study of the hotel situation in 
New York City in order to give advice to groups wishing to plan for meetings in 
the metropolitan area. 


The Home Missions Council, New York City, William R. King, Executive 
Secretary: At the January, 1934, annual meeting the “New Cooperative Home 
Mission Advance” program was adopted, which is the result of the recommenda- 
tion in Section XV of the book “Home Missions Today and Tomorrow,” proposing 
that “any further advance in home missions must be along constructive lines of 
intensive qualitative, planned home missions,” that it “must be a cooperative 
advance,” and that “Home Missions must be re-established in the consciousness and 
confidence of the Church.” To carry out this program a Joint Committee on 
Planning and Strategy was appointed, to serve for five years, and made up of 
members of the Committee on Comity and Cooperation (which consists of repre- 
sentatives of the constituent boards and societies), chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, and representatives from the Federal Council, International Council of 
Religious Education, Community Church Workers, Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and secretaries of the two Home Missions Councils. As a part of this 
program conferences were held in six states during 1934. 

The study made by Miss Hooker of 17 counties in the Southern Mountains was 
published and is entitled “Religion in the Highlands.” 

The need of interdenominational planning and cooperation has been demon- 
strated in the government’s program of building dams in various sections of the 
country. The interdenominational religious program at Boulder City, Nevada, 
made possible by funds from seven cooperating home mission boards, has pro- 
vided the people of that community with Sunday worship services, men and 
women’s Bible classes, Sunday School, mission classes, club activities for boys and 
girls, and musical programs. The Portland Council of Churches has initiated an 
interdenominational religious program at the Bonneville Dam in Oregon. Attempts 
are being made to put on interdenominational religious programs at the dams at 
Fort Peck, Montana, at Norris Dam, Tennessee, and in the Muscle Shoals section. 

Rural Life Sunday was observed on May 6, 1934, and a leaflet prepared sug- 
gesting ways of observing it with a special message from Dr. K. L. Butterfield. 
Interdenominational summer schools for town and country pastors were offered at 
25 schools, 12 of which were schools for Negro pastors. 

A national conference for Italian Evangelical pastors and workers was held 
for two days in New York. Italian workers came from Kansas City, Chicago, 
points in Ohio, the New England States, as well as from New York and sur- 
rounding territory, and on the evening of November 2 two thousand people crowded 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian ‘Church, chiefly made up of members of Italian 
protestant congregations in New York and the metropolitan district. / 

The interdenominational religious exhibit at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion was reopened for the summer of 1934 in Chicago. : : 

The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture began its work in June, 1934, 
and is prepared to render valuable assistance in connection with church building 
or remodeling programs of every type and size in every section of the country. 
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After a series of conferences with representatives of the Federal Council, the 
International Council of Religious Education and the Home Missions Council, a 
plan of cooperative field work has been outlined whereby the secretaries of the 
three interdenominational councils will allocate certain field responsibilities and 
cooperate wherever possible in local and regional conferences. 


The Council of Women for Home Missions, New York City, Miss Anne 
Seesholtz, Executive Secretary, and Director of Indian Work for the Joint Indian 
Committee of the Home Missions Council. ; 

Togetherness of Christian forces whenever Christian movements and enterprises 
can be strengthened has been the directing force in the year’s work. “Orientals in 
American Life,” the study book in Home Missions and other pamphlets were 
published in cooperation with the Missionary Education Movement. A monthly 
bulletin was published in cooperation with the Missionary Review of the World. 
Conferences and Schools of Missions were held in various places. 

The religious education work on behalf of Indian Americans for 13 national 
home mission boards was done with the cooperation of the United States Indian 
Office. The American Missionary Association is one of the cooperating boards. 
Changing policies and situations of the Indian citizens have had much considera- 
tion during the year in order to fit the program of religious education of Indian 
youth into the actual conditions. The new Regulations for Religious Worship in 
Government Indian Boarding and Day Schools were studied. The seven local 
religious work directors did excellent work. Viewed, however, as to total needs 
of all Indian youth in Government Schools, the work is far from adequate. 

Then there was the important work among farm and cannery migrant families, 
the increased work against war as a means of settling international conflicts, and 
the education for world peace. 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Samuel Guy Inman, 
Executive Secretary: For a long time this Committee has been working for 
better understanding between the United States and Latin America. During the 
last year there has been a marked improvement in this respect, which is reflected 
in the press and public in general. The elimination of the Platt Amendment 
has given a new appreciation of the United States’ unselfishness in dealing with 
other countries, as has the clear declaration that this nation will cease military 
intervention in the affairs of its neighbors. 

Two of the southern countries adopted new constitutions during the year, 
Brazil and Uruguay. Both show a tendency toward socialization. This is par- 
ticularly significant in Brazil, which has been so conservative. Mexico has reformed 
Article III of its constitution in reference to education which will have a profound 
result on all of the evangelical work there. 

As for cooperation among Evangelical forces, two sections, Brazil and Puerto 
Rico, have completely reorganized their united program with the hope of making 
them more inclusive and effective. These new organizations should be studied by 
all and they may easily suggest improvements in other regional cooperation. 

The usual appropriation was made by the Association to the general Mountain 
Workers’ Conference. The Conference met in Knoxville in March. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Dr. Morgan, Executive Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. These conferences are of great value to the progressive mission schools, 
churches and social welfare movements in the southern highlands. 


The Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, James 
A. McAllister, President: The enrollment was not up to normal for two reasons: 
first, there are few openings for new men; second, some young men who might 
like to prepare for the ministry are entirely without financial means. The total 
enrollment for the year was 48, distributed as follows: Seniors, 7; Middlers, 9 
(there were no Juniors) ; Graduate Students, 9; special students, 23. The three- 
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year certificate was granted to one and the diploma to six at the Commencement 
in May. An extension course was given in Humacao with 14 enrolled. Ten 
were given certificates for completing the course. 

The Seminary continues to be supported by the major denominations engaged 
in evangelical work on the Island. The staff is provided interdenominationally 
also, as follows: the President, Mr. McAllister, by the Presbyterians; Prof. 
Webber, by the Baptists; Prof. Wellman, by the Methodists; Prof. Morton, by 
the Disciples, and Prof. Saez by the Congregationalists through the A. M. A. 
Each board also pays an assigned quota toward the general expenses. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1933-1934 
Schools for Negroes 


Classification of Schools 


Colleciatewsrn tien: >, eit eee 5 
*Secondary ....... Does tebe eee ees 4 
+Secondary and Primary......... 7 
Pritnary:) ac dthae Mes sock etiam ebael 1 

Total Negro Schools........ 17 


*Includes practice school at Straight. 
t Includes practice schools at Talladega 
and Tougaloo. 


Classification of Students 


Collegiate gee hile. 2 apreteos oretate 949 
Secondaty tos aaschiae. « sie enda sree 1,435 
Primary esaie rts ork. ole eee 864 
stSpecials Westy. ain. acaeg <i « eer 67 
3,315 

In summer sessions ...........-- 288 


Total number of workers, 261 


Other Schools ; 

School Class Workers Students 
Pleasantwliill@Academyene accents eee Mountaineer .......... 20 260 
Blanche Kellogg Institute.............. Puerto (ication... 10 80 
Santee Normal Training School........ Indian! 2a. sso 17 207¢ 
Bort, Bertholdy Mission scs-c-cee ese Lridtatiy Sai. o oo ree 9 47 

Total other schools............ 4 — 


56 594 


¢ Total includes 92 Bible Correspondence students at Santee. 


Summary: Schools, 21; workers, 317; students, 4,197; boarding students: Negro, 
585; other than Negro, 340; total boarding students, 925. 


Churches 
SOUTHERN FOR NEGROES 
Total number of Congregational-Christian Churches.......... 209 


(of this number 90 are Christian) 


Number of self-supporting churches ...............-eseeeee: 183 
Number of churches receiving aid on pastor’s salary ......... 26 
Number of churches receiving aid on social service programs.. 6 
‘Totalechurchymembershipuscc musscew soe ccs seco roe 5,183 

(membership of aid-receiving churches, 2,210) 
DotalnSunday vSchoolemembershiph. oem an eee eee Ries 6,987 
Raised by all churches on apportionment .................0:. $ 2,386.00 
Raised by aid-receiving churches on own expenses ............ 2S SZaOe 
Raised by aid-receiving churches for benevolences other than 

APHOKUMONIMENEE Aloe re sister ctee betes meee Meee ls Le ae 444.45 
AMmotuntyappropriated: Dy wAGm View A cence velo ener ae irre eke 21,281.42 

PuERTO RICAN 
CONGREGATION AL-CHRISTIAN 
Number of organized ‘churchésis.s.-.:. 2 osee vee eee eee 21 
Number of unorganized places of worship ................-- 56 
‘Totalichurchemembershipaeerm ec ee ee ce ee 2,216 
Number of native ministers and assistants (12 ordained)..... 25 
Number'-of Sunday* Schodlsuveaiuvcn avs. cece ee eas 63 
Number of officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School..... 4,098 
Raised by local churches toward paying pastors’ salaries...... $ 3,967.00 
Raised by local churches for home expenses ................ 8,444.00 
Amount granted by A. M. A. directly to churches............. 28,562.03 
INDIAN 


Number of churches and mission station 


organized) 


Cee ee meee ee rer anseae secre ene 


s (28 of which are 
A ARRAS ice Beans ar 36 


Total reported amount raised by churches for current expenses 

Tetal church wmembershio ) 4 sire sea dona < ds ceo) ox toes coe ack Ls 1, 
Total mative stafl (10:ordamed)-2. 8. 3.6 4.Uo d deee rox eee 29 
Numberiol (Sunday (Schools. 2.3... lv ok ee ee ee 8 
Total Sunday School and Week-day Bible School membership 345 
Amount appropriated by A. M. A. (including amount for 


Elbowoods Center and pastor-at-large) .............-04- 
Hospitals 
Ryper Memoria HospiraL, Humacao, Puerto Rico 
dresidentephysiciansirts «oes sop wc eer ea ek adc aac see bejelsies 3 
Administrative nurses (one from United States) ............ 2 
BuertowRicaneeraduate Nurses ../../. fies desks. bs ceeeosenns oA 7 
iBnerto (Rican nurses in-trawmine—=- oc ccccdec sds sive sie sete secs 18 
Patients! in -nospital urine year. cidie.0 cle Sitecsieis «ue'eee des 1,314 
hotalphospitaledays” a Gsg.c8 sarees dass coaeba oe ae RS 12,306 
CONS LAUIONS MIME CHIEICs a8 oo ios ects sve oyvete a Aus s wisiklewiekn crate ce 24,125 
OEE ALIOUS Beir cees terrae Tete ie asus a nraincdaleeiote siohis s «age eats 194 
NEAtEKTIGy A DALLES: cnc cite Sere) mye lesarcse fe oc sse cBigs's 4 cblocoyerenslars ctaceais 108 
eta verpictunes stake 542 nat wcihess.d aco obo once ete ees 139 
Waboratoiyere xatminiatiONs pelicd cee or che alm 6 <AN. Ava dhaseis-clerers elautoteas 4,305 
BO LAIRGNCSSIME Cate. whee sa orcas aod artna iced ook mato cinie toes 3,505 
Wotalgcost oLsoperating Hospitals < seo sc:caquie 4 oelviererneleitasecnen 
Receive dnt NGIAy Na teN ES ste acs s,2 ahs ava the aller suafare' sdiersiele ow Giv aisvaieke's 
RECEIKEd sSrOIny GONATIONS, {ClC.c. arc pts wis G csiehdne bls s clos sik ela es 
Recetvedetromuathes Ay cM. tA sie aco. ats ois ai nietsde'= Ca oot exotpleperonatys 
BREWER HospiTaL, GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 

(GragiatesntinsessOn Stall ans. casa dtsestvcis co dances saatoda des 5 
Patients an shospital. Curing wy Gans... isa 2 e.ble« be eee erin rae 581 
POtenOSPitaladayGut.% cf.lasinss sash siete wiotinwe md ccs ties ea acleies 3,558 
CO petALLONS er ce ocr eee aco Seas hans Mansa cle tee eG whois iol sitielele 278 
LEX EUG A ee SA aa ere eee eee me OM, am Hae eases ee eee ne 27 
FrecetvederrOnt ward =patients: ..%< cat lores wait cache Merle dele os oa vs 
Received: sromuprivate, Patients |. ot. os cwiceisls + gers cis os o's cers ots 
RRECEtVEC OL GI GONAHOINS! ty aca feceaitee o Ei tiete: a «occa dis sg ere a ousie 
Received from The Duke Endowment ..................-45. 
teceived Ero thesAy Me tA. wc. 5 Peli s gobs wc Beis!ave na leisieig ss is 
Bbotalereceipts tote Vent sere sated esc eee Ue esi di clate ecw cuit arsle 
Total operatingsexpenses for -yeat .).%:. 22h. ss 4 seve ese we 


Fiint Goopripce Hospiran 
(DILLARD UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS) 


Pathological laboratory examinations ..............eeeeeeeee 12,495 
EXE TA Val DICCULCS MCaCUUe retro 9s oo car pa ee heros he wees S54 WR Once 589 
SGCIalSORVICENEASESHS ben chia ere eM Ale PR Vile d Lincawiete ad Nee eaten 1,140 
Patientsvadmittedeto hospital ©. he ils ceca So 4 cfate aces Cie ie'ere eee. 1,129 
‘botalshospitaledavs SetiviCeer ote cae. sca puiciaic a ota oise wis wie iste 11,635 
Cases admitted for teaching purposes .............e00ee00e. 430 
CSIC I PATIENS mera 2. ae: 5 eptlew te i by OE ote «cafe pnb hee a-cie Seate 3,000 
(CUPPSTTOMAR SG V8 IRIE ae are PO Sr oe RR Me ee A 16,475 
Metals OX PeUSES POR, VOCAL. <i re opera cle ieee apa'> Ges.0,<isigyete. vole Bioko. tiene. s 
Gollectedetromispatienits; © eran ek eit Sinios side cre ae Bote 
Motale grants -and = donations gers eel eyes teolg kc «os So Gals s 
ELAS ee eh rsh eee enais er aie SRC chavo ORR is ots sie Acie’ he ea eee 


See Dillard University, p. 43, for further information. 
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$ 832.51 


$19,294.62 


$35,194.63 
14,335.40 
756.92 
17,524.86 


$ 615.05 
48.50 
2,651.68 
3,348.00 
2,142.58 
8,555.81 
8,530.84 


$46,008.00 
27,141.00 
17,428.00 
1,439.00 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 


It is to be hoped that this will be the last year we shall have to report 
a steady and growing decrease in the receipts from the churches and 
individuals for the work of the Association. So far for the past 11 
years it has been the story of “Down! Down!” without a break. We 
repeat the table of the report of last year with great regret. 


EOD AE ORES. 2th AEN sea AMET Las PRENSA ok $335,169.27 
Lie EOS RTE a en a RNOLD Sa Aa ae 319,906.14 
AC PSR OIE area ga Ee Ra eA 290,417.21 
ie inset ae ietae coke Tear . SEI, Shite Se calmed 266,575.57 
HT eal Al ERS (IRIE © AUR STEER AS. ET aI ER AR 257,386.67 
BIZ SZ Me rete Fare lelere corsa ete occieyeteteie wie stars hisois cereals ee fae state e 237,722.12 
AS ZO“ SU Meenrse ears area ne cfetine sires seit ANE cette Bee hs ove 214,887.76 
ICEKUESTL: 4 Soren Lice ord © ARIS © AO ES Been ae ee RT EOI: 196,931.33 
MOSES Aes erste een ete tel tcf acy ale pay tele len aous «toe cere ele eee poral 160,116.37 
NOS ZS Sait eac te erehe le tie sicisce miei ets «a chee ata inva eet Fave tia 120,244.68 
MS Sa SA cestpalstens thes lgcke(s Cee lucue/iosicese ee exainte sole obeal shes) « sieve 99,154.83 


We wish we could be sure that all this downward trend is entirely 
due to the depression and to the constant reduction in the percentage of 
the gifts of the Congregational Churches assigned to the work of the 
Association. Part of this, to be sure, was due to large legacies which 
came directly to the Association. Nevertheless, it is certainly regrettable 
that the Congregational Churches of America should have so small a 
financial participation in the Association’s work. We refuse to believe 
that only 7 per cent of what the churches give to missions represents 
their interest in the work of the Association. We are wondering if the 
humaneness of the work of the Association does not have much to do 
with the securing of the remaining 93 per cent of the churches’ gifts. 

The fundamental reason for the Association lies in the fact that 
minority groups all over the world have been under serious pressure 
by the majority. This is and has been true in America. The history of 
the dealings of the white race with the American Indians is not pleasant 
reading. Wendell Phillips long ago declared that the American people 
had nothing so much to fear as the American Indian before the judg- 
ment bar of God. As we write this, our papers are full of indignation 
over the forcible removal of the Hungarians from Jugoslavia but it 
pales into insignificance before the deportation of the Cherokees from 
Georgia to Oklahoma. Then we had the anti-Chinese raids in the 
1880’s, then the anti-Japanese campaigns in the 1920’s, and now the 
anti-Filipino agitation of the 1930’s. There has hardly been an epoch 
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from the Know-Nothings down when some group has not been under 
the pressure of great discrimination in the United States. Just now 
the whole world is in the throes of intensified Nationalism. 

Of course, this has been the history of the exploitation of the 
Negro from the beginning. This is by no means, however, confined to 
the South alone. The Negro has been the first man to be fired and 
the last man to be hired under the pressure of labor demands for a long 
time. We wonder that he has any faith left in the white race, and, if 
we are to believe thousands of them, they would not have were it not 
for the work of missionary societies and philanthropic agencies. 

It is at this time above all when the minorities of America need 
the friendliness of agencies like The American Missionary Association 
as never before. We point to the fact that the Association from the 
Amistad down has been the friend of the friendless and has stood 
against all oppression of minority groups. This has been only possible 
because it has had behind it the Congregational Churches with like 
traditions and convictions. Is it possible that those convictions have 
weakened ? 

In this Annual Report of 1934 we heartily welcome to the aid of 
so great a cause the new Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches which proposes to make the minority groups 
of America one of its four major projects. We rejoice that for 88 
years the Association has been building a strong foundation for the 
Council’s work, and we pledge them the hearty cooperation of all our 
forces to bring into America a real Christian Brotherhood. 

To train minds capable of clear thinking and right judgments; to 
create minds capable of grasping faith in a Creator and a loving God; 
to train youth who shall give themselves undividedly to the creation 
of a world fit to live in, and to lift the common life of people who have 
been always on the outside of privilege and who themselves shall in 
turn tear down the wall of partition by their own sheer worthiness; 
to demonstrate to the unbelieving that every man is a man and no man 
is outside the pale of evolution, and to face all skeptics with an 
unfaltering faith in brotherhood as the only way out of this world 
which seems mad—that ought to challenge the best in every man 
for sacrificial service—if perchance he is a follower of Jesus Christ. 

After 17 years of traveling among the churches, I have come to 
believe that what we need is more information. There is a woeful 
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amount of ignorance today as to what the missionary program is and 
what is being accomplished. We need to begin again with the children 
in our Sunday Schools and in our young people’s societies. The Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education under Secretary Lobingier has developed 
a series of studies that are unequalled in any denomination. The prob- 
lem now is to secure their adoption by every church interested in the 
complete Christian Education of its youth, The Summer Young 
People’s Conferences have performed heroic service in the past in 
missionary education. It is fair to ask, however, if other causes, good 
in themselves, have not crept in to the crowding to one side what was 
once their main curricula. If we shall miss educating this generation of 
youth in our churches, the future is not assuring for any of our mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

We must widen the base of giving in our churches. One thousand 
of our churches will be found with a zero (or we used to call it a 
“goose-egg”’ in school) in the column of benevolences in the year book. 
It is inconceivable that any church which can remain open at all, 
cannot put something in that column just to save its own soul. And then 
only one-third of the people who subscribe for the support of the church 
budget put down anything on the other side for the larger work. These 
churches and members must be educated because the day of large gifts 
and large legacies is passing. The government by its system of increas- 
ing expenditures for relief and for demands for pensions and for 
military purposes, is absorbing those surpluses out of which our fathers 
were able to give liberally for philanthropic purposes. Those who do 
not now give will probably be unable to give largely. However, this 
service to mankind in the name of Christ will have to be sustained in 
the future or at least for a long time to come, not by the large gifts 
of the few so much as by the small gifts of the many. We need more 
and not fewer educators in the field. If we could double the number of 
those who are telling the story of missions, we might not double the 
income but it would be sufficient to pay a good interest on the invest- 
ment. 

The pastor is always the key to the situation. That is as true as it 
is trite. Wherever I have found a pastor alive and courageous, I have 
found a church which did not look upon its task as parochial. In every 
church there are men and women who are truly devoted to Christ and 
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await leadership. Missionary interest and missionary giving will be 
resumed when that leadership is found. 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
Mrs. Mary D. WHITE 


The Associate Secretary has completed two years of service with 
The American Missionary Association and The Church Extension 
Boards. She can truthfully say that each day’s work is more interest- 
ing than the last, and in the present economic crisis, courage and friend- 
liness and the spirit of adventure applies equally to the office and to the 
field. Statistics might be acceptable in some reports, but to me they 
are only a stepping stone to greater and better accomplishment. The 
work of this office has proceeded normally, if any day can be called 
normal ! 

Handwork quotas for the schools, hospitals and colleges ; parsonage 
box applications for all our Home Missionary pastors, including Indian, 
and Negro, individual requests for many and varied needs have been 
supplied. 

Many speaking appointments have been fulfilled with many different 
groups. Committee work on denominational and interdenominational 
committees include Cooperative Council and Missionary Education 
Committee of the Commission on Missions; Secretarial Cabinet, 
Speakers Bureau, Woman’s Committee and Promotional Unit of 
the Home Boards; Trustee of the Women’s Home Missionary Fed- 
eration and Woman’s Home Missionary Union of the State of New 
York; Board of Managers of the Missionary Education Movement, 
Office Administration, Chautauqua, Indian, Administrative Com- 
mittees of the Council of Women for Home Missions; Joint Admin- 
istrative, and Advisory Committee of Joint Committee on Planning 
and Strategy of Home Missions Council; Administrative Committees 
of The American Missionary Association and The Church Extension 
Boards. 

The Speakers Bureau. The work of the Speakers Bureau has 
been in cooperation with the Commission on Missions, to make fullest 
possible use of Home Board secretaries, missionaries and non-Board 
members of the Administrative Committee for speaking engagements. 
We have been trying to regulate the itineraries of Home Board speakers 
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and to bring more missionaries from the field, as that seems to be the 
crying need in our churches today. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fogle of Pleasant Hill Academy gave good service 
in New England in the spring. Miss Myrtle W. Knight of Cotton 
Valley School and Miss Laura Soto of Ryder Memorial Hospital, Puerto 
Rico, served us well at the Northfield Conference; Miss Mary E. 
Branch, President of Tillotson College, and the Rev. F. P. Frazier, 
Harold M. Kingsley and Mr. Samuel Coles were very acceptable 
speakers wherever appointments were arranged for them. The Avery 
Singer with Principal B. J. Cox and Mrs. Cox were one of the greatest 
means of A. M. A. propaganda at the meeting of the General Council, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Your Secretary was responsible for the exhibit of the A. M. A. 
and C. E. B. at Grinnell and Oberlin and Mrs. Helen Velders of the 
office an able assistant. 

Because it is necessary for me to see the field for myself I have 
been grateful, this last year, to go into the South again and visit some 
of the work which I had not seen, both for the A. M. A. and C. E. B. 
This fall I saw the work at Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky, and 
spent 10 valuable days at Santee, Nebraska; with the Rev. and Mrs. 
Philip Frazier in their territory in South Dakota, and with the Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold W. Case at Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, North 
Dakota. 

The report of the Associate Secretary of the Department of Sup- 
port should include a financial statement, but as this Secretary’s job 
seems to deal with every phase of promotion except the direct appeal 
for money, she has no statement available. She is carrying on in the 
belief that when people know that the work supported is valuable 
in every detail and when they become acquainted with the fields of 
service which include church, hospital and school, well managed and 
cooperative, then the money for the support of these institutions will 
be easily available. 

The second year passes in unending gratitude on the part of the 
Secretary to all the partners wherever they are in this country, and 
brings a new realization of the fine folks on the field who are so 
sacrificial and so loyal. 
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PROJECT DEPARTMENT 


Miss HELEN FRANCES SMITH, Secretary 


This has been a year of noticeable development in the Project De- 
partment. As I glance over the past 12 months two features emerge 
as outstanding—the increasingly fine cooperation of the state leaders 
and the high caliber of the lay workers who are heading up the project 
work in the states. In spite of the difficulties of shifting personnel and 
constantly reducing appropriations, there seems to be a greater appre- 
ciation of projects. Possibly much of this development is due to the 
fact that we are stressing the educational value of the Project Plan 
rather than the financial side. With this emphasis in mind we have 
changed the form of the project lists to some extent. That these 
changes are popular is evidenced in the replies from state superintend- 
ents and other workers some of whom have ordered copies of the lists 
for every church and woman’s society in their area. The same demand 
is made for the News Flashes and letters and reports from the field. 
We are more than busy filling these orders which to date total 47,146 
pieces of material. This represents an increase of 15,738 over the 
normal output of 1933. 

During the year two committees have been studying the Project 
Plan. Recommendations from the committee appointed by the Mis- 
sionary Education Committee were endorsed by the Project Forum 
held in Oberlin at the time of the General Council meeting. They 
have also appeared in the Project Bulletin which goes to a mailing 
list of over 300. These instructions are being carried out by the 
Project Secretaries. A committee of the Cooperative Council is study- 
ing the method but at the time of writing has not made a report. 

Because of the increased business of the department and the difficult 
limitations of a small travel budget, I have only accepted 54 speaking 
appointments in 10 states. Other activities of the year include setting 
up and supervising forums and exhibits for state, regional and national 
gatherings. It has been a privilege to confer with authors of the World 
Service Program units and current study books to whom our files 
are always open. Material has also been provided for the author of 
the 1934 Prayer Cycle. Leadership responsibility for three summer 
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conferences takes a large part of each summer. We were fortunate in 
having two A. M. A. workers living with us in Camp Wahkondah at 
Northfield this past summer. Miss Myrtle Knight from Cotton Valley 
School was the official A. M. A. representative and Miss Laura Soto, 
formerly of Ryder Memorial Hospital, served as camp nurse. They 
both made vital contributions to the life of the Camp. Valuable con- 
tacts from this particular part of our work continue the year around. 

From the field comes the following evaluation of the Project Plan. 
Rey. and Mrs. Alan Jones have been projects of a New Jersey church 
for several years. Exchange visits have occurred each year between 
the two parishes. In speaking of the last visit which the New Jersey 
pastor made to Waycross, Georgia, Mr. Jones says: ‘“This leads me to 
say a word about the project system. With us it is far deeper than 
a trick of salesmanship. The Bound Brook church not only gives 
us financial backing ; they give us the warm support of a personal friend- 
ship. WE’RE FRIENDS! I commend this plan to others.” 

It has been a great year, this seventh year as Project Secretary. 
We look for still greater things in the year ahead. 
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RETIRED WORKERS 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hamlin served the Association with fidelity and 
efficiency for 41 and 34 years, respectively. Mr. Hamlin began, in 1893, as the 
farm superintendent at Santee School in Nebraska. In 1901 he became instructor 
in agriculture at Tougaloo College. In 1910 he taught science, was treasurer 
and had charge of boys’ work at Lincoln Normal School in Marion, Alabama. 
In 1913 he was sent to Tillotson College in Austin, Texas, as treasurer, and 
instructor in commercial and agricultural work. In 1918 he returned to Tougaloo 
where he served as treasurer and instructor in commercial subjects. His final 
work was that of steward of the dining department of Talladega College, which 
position he held from 1926 to 1934. Sai, 8 

Mrs. Hamlin began as teacher in the grades at Moorhead School, Moorhead, 
Mississippi, in 1900. In 1904 she became matron of the dining hall at Tougaloo 
College for six years. Then followed similar work at Lincoln Normal for three 
years and Tillotson College for five years. In 1918 she returned to Tougaloo 
with her husband, as dining hall matron. In 1926 she became stewardess of the 
dining hall at Talladega. 

Long years of service, these, years, for the most part, when salaries were 
low and conveniences poor. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin did not complain. They 
were in the work to serve and serve they did from sun up to sun down. Treas- 
urers, farmers, stewards and stewardesses have never been able to regulate their 
work by “academic semester hours,” “average teaching loads” or NRA Codes. 
Such work demands all the time there is, seven days out of every week. It should 
not be so, and some day we may learn better, but that day did not come in the 
Hamlins’ time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin are living at Chautauqua, New York, where they had 
a summer cottage for years. With gratitude and affection the officers of the 
A. M. A. and their fellow-workers wish them years of satisfying leisure. 


Miss Lucia F. Upham had been with the Association for 26 years when she 
reached the maximum retiring age in 1934. No one would have guessed that she 
had reached that age. Miss Upham started as a high school teacher at Grand- 
view, Tennessee, where she remained until 1913, when she went to Chandler 
Normal School in Lexington, Kentucky, to do similar work. In 1919 we find her 
at Emerson Institute in Mobile, Alabama, and then for two years at Procter 
Academy in Provo, Utah. Her last position was that of teacher and study-hall 
librarian in the High School at Talladega from 1922 to 1934. 

Always ready, helpful and with excellent judgment, Miss Upham lent a willing 
hand. No one has come to take her place—few of her kind are ever found. A 
visit in her home at 14 George Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, will be sure to 
be rewarding to A. M. A. friends and her fellow-workers. 


Miss Margaret A. Reed went to Tougaloo College as teacher of the eighth 
grade in 1909 at a salary of $20 a month for eight months with board, room 
laundry and travel expense. The same was true of all persons who taught with 
the A. M. A. at that time and for many years before, and not a few years since. 
Surely she was not drawn to the work by what she would get out of it, physically 
speaking. In 1919 she was made girls’ preceptress. From 1920 until "her retire- 
ment at commencement time in 1934 she was a high school teacher—25 years at 
Tougaloo ! Miss Reed will long be remembered for her fine judgment, scholar- 
ship, keen mind and readiness to spend and be spent for the good of Tougaloo 
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College and its students. Our affectionate good wishes go with her to Jackson, 
Mississippi, on West Street, where she plans to live, and where a postcard, letter, 


or better still, a visit from a former student, fellow-worker or A. M. A. friend 
would be welcome. 


Miss Catherine Perley started her A. M. A. career at LeMoyne Institute in 
1909, on a missionary salary. She was teacher of household arts. In 1917 she was 
transferred to Tougaloo College where she remained until her retirement in 1934. 
She did not advertise her ability, but quietly and faithfully did her work uncom- 
plainingly. Our affectionate good wishes follow her to Little Sioux, Iowa, where 
she plans to live and would like to see her friends and former associates. 


Mrs. Annie M. Edwards would not have been retired quite so soon could she 
have left her blind husband and gone elsewhere to teach when Allen Normal 
School of Thomasville, Georgia, was closed. Mrs. Edwards continues to reside 
in the cottage on the Allen campus and acts as overseer of the property. She 
began teaching in the grades in 1910. She was ever active in the local church 


and helped to interpret the school to the community and the community to the 
school. 


Miss Emma Sherritt was within 10 years of the Association’s maximum retir- 
ing age when she went to Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, as teacher 
of high school mathematics and pedagogy. An able teacher she was indeed—a 
“born teacher” as some would put it. She will welcome you if you will drop 
off at Traer, Iowa, and see her sometime. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, distinguished clergyman, author and lecturer, died at 
his home in Medford, Massachusetts, on November 8, 1933, at the age of 76. 
He was president of The American Missionary Association from 1919 to 1922. 
From 1910 to 1913 he was Moderator of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. He held long and important pastorates in Boston, Detroit and 
Brooklyn. From the common schools of Medford he went to Phillips Andover, 
Amherst ‘College and Andover Theological Seminary. From a New York daily 
we quote the following which appeared at the time of Dr. Boynton’s death: 


“Tn 1914 Mayor John Purroy Mitchel named him the clerical member of his 
commission to investigate the night licensing and late amusement situation in the 
city. During the World War, when only a War Department regulation on age 
prevented him from serving the 13th Artillery Regiment overseas as chaplain, 
Dr. Boynton attracted considerable attention by his anti-pacifist opinions, which 
he based on practicality. They were not the only opinions of which attracted 
attention, for at one time he announced himself as unwilling to perform the 
marriage service for any but eugenic couples, and when nearly the entire clergy 
was denouncing the ‘younger generation’ as hell-bent for destruction Dr. Boynton 
stood up for them manfully.” 


Dr. Frederick A. Sumner, President Emeritus of Talladega College, had 
scarcely begun his well-earned retirement when death suddenly claimed him on 
December 26, 1933. ; 

Dr. Sumner came to Talladega from Milford, Connecticut, where he was 
pastor of the Congregational Church. He found the college in great need of 
buildings, equipment and an enlarged and stabilized income. Fortunately he had 
an educational dean, Mr. James T. Cater, to whom he could entrust the educational 
affairs of the college. So he turned the major part of his attention to the material 
needs of Talladega and went up and down the land quietly making friends and 
securing gifts, at which he was very successful. During his administration the 
outstanding college buildings were erected, the campus was beautified and almost 
eight hundred thousand dollars were raised toward a million-dollar endowment. 

However, Dr. Sumner was primarily spiritually minded. The students and 
faculty loved to hear him preach. They also believed in him for his simplicity 
and integrity of character and the way in which he lived out every day rather 
than talked about the doctrines and principles of Christian brotherhood. 


They called her “Mother Garner” at Pleasant Hill Academy not because 
she was old, but because they loved her for her kindnesses and attentions. So 
when Miss Mary E. Garner died at Longmeadow, Massachusetts, on January 20, 
1934, the students at Pleasant Hill were especially sad. ’ 

Miss Garner came from a family long devoted to missionary work at home and 
abroad. It was not until after years of confining service in her home, however 
that she was able to carry out her own wish to be a missionary. It was too late 
then to go to the foreign field so she applied to The American Missionary Associa- 
tion and was assigned to Pleasant Hill Academy where she served continuously 
for 10 years with the exception of the year 1923-24, when she served in the office 
of Tougaloo College. 

Miss Garner’s particular forte was writing letters of appeal and thank you 
She had a way of doing this which increased the number of givers and made 
them happy in their giving. But this work was only one of her many “extras.” 
Her major task was that of matron of the boys’ dormitory. She also served 
as secretary to the principal, adviser in religious work, and a general and willin 
worker at anything which made for the good of the Academy. 
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It was very fitting that her sister furnished an infirmary room in the boys’ 
dormitory as a memorial to Miss Garner. 

The beautiful memorial service at the Academy at Commencement time, con- 
ducted entirely by the students, was noteworthy for its genuineness in expressions 
of love and devotion. 


Mr. John R. Rogers died very suddenly at his home in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 13, 1934, at the age of 77. He was a member of the Association’s Executive 
Committee from 1909 to 1927 and was its chairman from 1918 to 1927. We quote 
the following from the words of Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard in The Congrega- 
tionalist : 

“The Congregational Church has lost one of its greatest older laymen. He 
was a bulwark of strength in his home church, Clinton Avenue of Brooklyn, for 
many years. Beyond what he did so generously and faithfully there, he had, 
as he has said to me more than once, three major interests: Berea, which his father 
helped to establish; Oberlin, where he graduated and on whose board of trustees 
he served long and enthusiastically ; and The American Missionary Association. 

“To Mr. Rogers beyond any other person is due the great Hall bequest which 
has undergirded the Association’s work as no other single gift has done. It was 
his personal plea seconded by that of his beloved friend, Secretary Ryder, which 
led Charles Hall to link The American Missionary Association with Berea and 
Oberlin in the distribution of his estate. 

“Mr. Rogers viewed with profound anxiety the steps leading to centralization 
of control in our missionary affairs. As a business man of long experience in a 
great corporation, he was responsive to arguments for economy and efficiency, 
but he saw clearly the danger in trying to put widely diversified interests into the 
hands of any single group of persons who by no possibility could ever have the 
intimate understanding of each piece of work necessary for its wise administration. 
The vigor of his opposition was a testimony to his loyalty. 

“To the world at large Mr. Rogers was often referred to as ‘the father of 
the linotype,’ he had taken out between 400 and 500 patents on typesetting 
machinery during the last 45 years.” 


Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, for many years a secretary of The American Mis- 
sionary Association in its Department of Promotion, died at Portland, Maine, 
on February 24, 1934. Concerning Mrs. Woodbury we quote the following from 
a statement by Dr. Augustus F. Beard, which appeared in The Missionary Herald: 


“Tn the passing of Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury in Northfield, Vermont, on Sat- 
urday, the 24th of February, The American Missionary Association loses one of 
its staff in former days. Mrs. Woodbury will be pleasantly remembered by those 
who were interested in the Association and its projects as a woman of excep- 
tional ability who gave an unstinted devotion to the cause which she was called to 
present to the churches. Mrs. Woodbury was introduced to the Association 
through the branch office in Boston and had her chief rendezvous there. Making 
herself thoroughly acquainted with the varied relations of the work in her 
southern visitations, with clear apprehension and uncommon and ready gift of 
address, Mrs. Woodbury was always greeted with welcome in the churches. The 
Association put great emphasis in earlier years on setting forth its work by 
speakers who could command the attention and sympathy of its constituents. In 
this Mrs. Woodbury was greatly in evidence upon its platform as a gifted speaker. 
Those who knew her will recall her attractive personality and her devoted service 
in the work which had won her heart, through earnest years. They will cherish 
her memory.” ‘ ‘ ; 

Dr. Henry Churchill King, for years the distinguished president of Oberlin 
College, died at Oberlin on February 27, 1934. Dr. King was president of The 
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American Missionary Association from 1913 to 1919. Concerning Dr. _King’s 
life and achievements we quote the following editorial which appeared in The 
Congregationalist on March 15: 


‘Dr. King was born at Hillsdale, Michigan, in 1858, and except for brief 
periods when work and study took him abroad, practically his entire adult life was 
associated with Oberlin College, as student, professor, and president. 

“In addition to his work of lecturing and administration at Oberlin, he occupied 
important lectureships at various periods in other institutions. His books con- 
stitute a veritable library and exercised a wide and helpful influence upon many 
during a period in which the crucial issues in theology and in Biblical interpreta- 
tion were involving for many a transitional period in faith. 

“Under his administration Oberlin College progressed to an important place 
and he wielded a powerful influence in the educational organizations and councils 
of the nation. 

“The place that he occupied in the Congregational fellowship was recognized in 
his election to the moderatorship of the National Council for the period from 
1919-21. He also served long periods, respectively, as chairman of the Commission 
on Missions and as chairman of the Congregational Foundation for Education. 
At the close of the war he acted as director of the Religious Work Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. in France from October, 1918, to April, 1919, and immediately 
following acted with Charles R. Crane forming the American section of the 
Peace Conference Inter-Allied Commission on Mandates in Turkey. France 
made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1920.” 


Miss Ella A. Hamilton died at. Whitewater, Wisconsin, on March 3, 1934. 
She had been formerly preceptress and household director at Allen Normal School 
in Thomasville, Georgia, from 1923 to 1925. 


Winfield S. Goss, formerly president of Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, died 
at the age of 72 at his home in McKnightstown, Pennsylvania, on Friday, March 23, 
1934. He had been stricken with a heart attack several days before. 

Mr. Goss served The American Missionary Association for 18 years. During 
this time he was professor of Greek and Latin at Straight University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi. For two years 
he served as president of Tillotson College in Austin, Texas. He was also an 
instructor at Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. 


Mrs. James P. O’Brien, wife of former President O’Brien of Straight College, 
died on April 13, 1934. Mrs. O’Brien was always intensely interested in 
Dr. O’Brien’s work, and made it her business to know individual students both 
at Talladega, when her husband was at the head of the Theological Seminary, and 
at Straight College, where he was president. Never very strong, she made a 
delightful and quiet home where the problems and worries of a college president 
could be laid aside, and he could rest amid his books and home interests. 

Many students were helped by her wise counsel and kept self-respecting by 
the work which she found for them to do in her home, money for which enabled 
them to meet expenses. Students with latent talent were encouraged to develop 
that talent, and find themselves. As hostess she was quick to make people at home 
and to give them of her best thought, as well as comfort. 


Professor George C. Burrage had gone to his classroom as usual on May 19 
1934, when he was stricken with a-heart attack. The boys in his class succeeded 
in getting him to the doctor’s office but he died before a physician could be sum- 
moned. Mr. Burrage was appointed principal of Ballard Normal School, at 
Macon, Georgia, in the fall of 1894 by Secretary Beard, which position he held 


for 14 years. The school was at that time the largest A M.A 
with the exception of LeMoyne. Prise gnlneNG. a 
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As the heavy work in a warm climate was telling on his health, at his own 
request Mr. Burrage was transferred as principal of Saluda Seminary, at Saluda, 
North ‘Carolina, where he remained for five years. In 1913 he was sent to Tillot- 
son College in Austin, Texas, as teacher of philosophy, education and history. 
In 1914, President Jenkins offered him the position of assistant treasurer and 


teacher of French at Piedmont. He accepted and remained at Piedmont until 
the day of his death. 


On May 29, 1934, Mr. Eugene Iron Necklace, an unordained Congregational 
minister among the Indians, died at Fort Yates, North Dakota. Indirectly his 
death was due to an accident a year previous when he was thrown from a horse. 
He had been pastor of the Long Hill church, at which place he was buried. 


Wyllys King Morris, for many years a missionary among the Dakota Indians, 
passed away at Little Pine mission station near Marshall, North Dkota, on 
June 20, 1934. Mr. Morris was born September 11, 1842, at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. At the age of 24 he married Martha Taylor Riggs, a pioneer in our mission 
work among the Sioux. For 21 years Mr. Morris was the lay superintendent 
of Good Will Mission, near Sisseton, South Dakota, among the Indians of the 
Pine Ridge and Omaha Agencies. 

While Mr. Morris was not an employee of the A. M. A. nevertheless he 
worked under the Presbyterian Board and married into the famous Riggs family, 
pak eet of which gave their lives to the Indians in the service of the 


On her way back to Tougaloo College from her home in Austin, Texas, Mrs. 
Inez B. Prosser met with:a fatal automobile accident near Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and died on September 5, 1934. Mrs. Prosser began with the Association at 
Tillotson College in September, 1927, where she served ably as registrar and 
teacher, and later as dean and registrar. In 1930 Mrs. Prosser was transferred to 
Tougaloo College as assistant professor of education and later, in addition, served 
as principal of the High School department. Meanwhile she continued graduate 
study during the summers and, in 1933, after a year’s leave of absence, was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Education by the University of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Prosser had made a big place for herself at Tougaloo College and had 
begun a valuable service throughout Mississippi by writing educational articles 
and attending educational conferences. She had a rare mind, was an untiring 
worker and would have led Tougaloo far into the front ranks of education for 
her race. 


Miss Ellen M. Howland, who died on September 12, 1934, was a worthy member 
of a family that has distinguished itself in many ways—on the mission field, 
in the schoolroom, in the pulpit and press. Her brother, W. B. Howland, was 
for many years publisher of The Outlook and her sister, Abbie B. Howland, was 
for years principal of Allen Normal School at Thomasville, Georgia. 

It was at Allen Normal that Miss Ellen realized her greatest opportunity. 
There she distinguished herself, rare for a woman, as a teacher of manual arts. 
Through gifts from her family and friends she erected and equipped a shop. Here 
for many years the boys received careful training. She was much more than a 
worker with carpenter’s tools, however. Many boys remember particularly 
the literary meetings and the social evenings at the shop as the happiest times of 
their lives. Since her retirement Miss Howland had lived in Dunkirk, New 
York, with a friend, at whose home she died. 


Alice Harvey Steele died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 13, 1934. She 
was the wife of Andrew J. Steele, deceased, the beloved principal of LeMoyne 
from 1873 to 1909. A son and daughter survive. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
LOTR GR ADSA 


Fiscal Year October 1, 1933-September 30, 1934 


WILLIAM T. Boutt, 
Treasurer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


The outstanding features of the Treasurer’s Report are: 

The accumulated deficit rose from $75,280.61 at the end of the last 
fiscal year to $121,550.14, as of September 30, 1934. It was assumed 
at the beginning of the year that we were operating on a balanced 
budget, but declines in expected receipts particularly from the churches 
and legacies account largely for the current deficit. 

Against this deficit there are accumulated dividends on the 23,874 
shares of Aluminum preferred stock received from the Estate of Charles 
M. Hall amounting to $259,629.75, which with improvement in business 
should eventually be paid. It is proposed in the next budget to provide 
for the amortization of the accumulated deficit. 

Additional cuts in the apportionment percentage allotted to this 
Association seem likely to reduce our expectation from the churches 
below $75,000.00 annually, or 13 per cent of the total budget. The 
Association must count.on larger gifts by legacy. It is of prime impor- 
tance, however, that this organization which has such vital influence in 
the important field of inter-racial relations and service to a large under- 
privileged group should have the substantial support of LIVING 
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The following exhibits present in detail the income, expenditures, 
funds and investments of The American Missionary Association : 


Exhibit “A” 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, including the Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibit “B” 
Income and Expenditures for the fiscal year, exclusive of the Daniel 
Hand Fund. 


Exhibit “C” 
Income and Expenditures of the Daniel Hand Fund for the fiscal year. 
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Exhibit “D” 
Consolidated statement of Income and Expenditures for the fiscal year. 
Exhibit “E” 
Endowment Funds received. 
Eembit “FF” 
Summary of receipts for Current Work and Endowment Funds 
received. 


Exhibit “GC” 

Statement of Endowment Funds received—Both General and Special. 
Exhibit “H” 

Itemized list of Trust Funds. 
Exhibit “I” 

Copy of certificates from Auditors and Certified Public Accountant. 
Exhibit “J” 

Statement of Receipts of The American Missionary Association since 

organization (1846). 
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Exhibit “A” 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
As of September 30, 1934 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Sept. 30,1934 Sept. 30, 1933 Increase Decrease 





Cee ier bi ts a eS RA de. 126,402.10 133,300. 98. 
eS $ $ 33,300.95 $ 6,898.85 
25) Se ee Steger tak Le oe cies 3,900,877.94 4,003,228.28 102,350.34 
Public Utility and Industrial Bonds ............ 2,096,713.88 2,254,237.33 157,523.45 
Railroad and Municipal Bonds ................. 1,659,460.40 1,816,943.84 157,483.44 
PGR CAReA Mice, sete a, ELT ee Nee ie tec oe 2,376,835.10 2,328,345.00 $ 48,490.10 
Real | Estate Saree aa miei ojnit a ataehs winks iets. 67S Bioteiste a 50.0 244,161.98 272,696.23 28,534.25 
Securities Pending Settlement .................... 1,336.00 1,336.00 
Accounts, Notes Receivable and Prepaid Items .... 67,956.15 66,875.09 1,081.06 
Real Estate, Buildings and Equipment—Field ...... 3,161,603.54 3,401,317.23 239,713.69 
Sundry Assets—Congregational Church Building 
SDE E Ee Ce IR A 2 cn 95,538.60 96,507.94 969.34 
SROMPN UA Raety on. er cece cate e cca ce eee $13,730,885.69 $14,374,787.89 $643,902.20 








SUMMARY OF LIABILITIES 
ee and Mortgage—Straight College, New Orleans, 








MME 0° al dielon es =) eins atarataleta! <i aed) aaba vel aleve. <a ste:a.6 eae $ 100,000.00 $ 100,000.00 
Loan from bank secured by collateral ............. $ 150,000.00 $150,000.00 
Funds 
“TRIN? el DUSEG ene A Aen eS Ee $ 3,061,603.54 $ 3,301,317.23 $239,713.69 
MONCH GIGS Te 5 ce eco as oie ow ales dotdiderelie 9,966,060.96 10,074,694.81 108,633.85 
Endowment Funds Pending Settlement ........... 1,307.00 1,307.00 
MmesttOnAl Get PNG) N51 )4 cise sia. ais Suche cues 6 alors 289,747.99 294,797.99 5,050.00 
Fun Assigned for Land, Buildings, Equipment, 
Rete ata fel 6'6 ‘0.0, 9/'suase\a\ace Sieikatste mia e Aware & wate ee Fae 63,629.69 85,494.10 21,864.41 
Trust Funds Held for Other Organizations ....... 199,723.92 199,723.92 
Reserve Funds: 1934 1933 
- Daniel Hand Fund........ $ 38.05 $ 1,231.47 
Contingent Reserve Fund.. 3,000.00 7,777.96 
Brmeine tnd 2.5% .css 1,857.19 17,650.58 
Conditional Gift Reserves: 
ers SLO S Geet Ne vaio) 5 0)e'sio\sieve> n(o.0/4:0.0568 11,666.67 
Re GB Ce 13,333.34 11,666.67 
PEI ISO) ioe, /n,aiocateroieee 2.6 TE GG0:Gi pak ccs omens 
Legacy Reserves: 
RED AM cave) scares c.ciste-cle) vernara\bhes' 43,745.97 
DUCA Bn ee ree ae 13,054.59 11,102.78 
JS SLCS TSS g WE a 5 eee ts 
Sale of Real Estate and 
Buildings—Field ....... 974.51 1,299.80 
Unexpended Current Funds 5,793.58 7,660.73 
Tornado Insurance Reserve 5,500.00 3,000.00 
Sale—Real Estate—Mortgage 
PE RATMIETIE. Gicjevicccdcce CB hoe 1S Sa $2,708.13 116,802.63 64,094.50 
Sundry Funds: 1934 1933 
LES SG $ 1,778.18 $ 1,796.27 
Funds Awaiting Assignment 2,587.01 7,255.00 
Congregational Church 
Building Society ....... 95,538.60 96,507.94 
Contingent Student Loan 
RCC OUNE c's s/e002 o.v.cia) store's 6,995.81 3,445.29 
property Rentals ........ 1,087.78 192.34 
Sainte Inds... so. icicle 6,365.92 8,958.79 
Student Aid Funds ....... 744.40 709.11 
Contributions designated by yf 
ator EO ae 3,286.74 
ccrue axes Pai ort- 
gage Accounts ......... 2,556.90 3,779.34 117,654.60 125,930.82 8,276.22 
EAP MES Tate slate oo afore ne oe. io Sat ele ae $13,752,435.83 $14,200,068.50 $447,632.67 
ay BILITIES AND FUNDS..... 13,852,435.83 $14,450,068.50 $597,632.67 
eee in Carne EUROS WO roi0n edd anise a aise . 121,550.14 75,280.61 $ 46,269.53 


IMO UAUE) ere SAAN OGab Gb OOO OOo CUO COTE Dee $13,730,885.69 $14,374,787.89 $643,902.20 


* Chiefly acquired through legacies: Guaranteed, $54,200.00; Preferred, $2,999,970.50; Common, 
$846,707.44. 
be + General, $567,972.17; Special, $606,252.52; Hall Fund, 5,413,996.44; Hall Fund _ Reserve, 
| $1,826,192.85; Hand Fund, $1,543,130.86; Hand Fund Reserve, $7,127.46; Profit on Sale of Securities, 
$15,643.58. 


Exhibit “B” 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1934 





INCOME 
1933-1934 
Debit Balance as of September 30, 1933..........++++-- $ 75,280.61 
Contributions available for Appropriations: 
Glia ches: eck gin kink op ned cetiletelsieleleie!s » olamrnae) Mast) olavscalis $ 95,558.43 
Parividuals: sc. ccsvets, pcie evelelete cxerepelareter epoteinieiefoletataterapaieas tae leheie 3,596.40 
Legacies: 
1933-1934 Legacy Reserve Account .......-+++++--++- 43,745.97 
1933-1934 1932-1933 
Total Legacies Received....... $ 14,274.40 $ 39,576.75 
Transferred to Reserve Funds. 6,721.30 19,340.11 
Legacies Applicable to Current Year .........-..---- 7,553.10 
Conditional Gifts: 
1933-1934 1932-1933 
Total Gifts Matured.......... $ 5,750.00 $ 36,050.00 


Transferred to Reserve Funds. 3,333.34 23,333.34 
$ 2,416.66 $ 12,716.66 











Add 1933-1934 Reserve....... 11,666.67 3,833.35 

Conditional Gifts Applicable to Current Year.......... 14,083.33 
Income on Investments: 

1933-1934 1932-1933 

General Pune faces sc clserele cece $ 76,145.53 $ 69,513.47 
EB DR Gookeononode neo dou 249,929.25 264,538.48 326,074.78 
Contributions Designated by Contributor................ 29,636.08 
mbrustees! Of Calladerau College: crelslosiscaie etoveltne/ae wi fecalore 6,500.00 
TP UILELOLIS Seats talnvolte ave aca. stos pei plecetenerenaie ie loco el ciacelchorene eer ee ee 97,337.87 
Slater Bands force no st vercvertioveisiets siatarmt daniels ters Iabadineriges 900.00 

Votes of Administrative Committee applying accrued 

income items to expense for current year ............. 
Administrative Expenses Paid by Hand Fund ........... 4,737.24 
TOtaD AGUILERA MCONE Iielaivirievelel Scheie oe) ois aie ny scsistetale ete $629,723.20 


By vote of Administrative Committee, December 13, 1932: 
From Building Maintenance Fund ...............--00% 








GRAND FOPAT acscsricettiets crise staves eaters are intaveneveeete $554,442.59 
EXPENDITURES 
1933-1934 1932-1933 1933-1934 
Missions Department: 
Cooperative Activities ........ $ 9,410.00 $ 14,576.25 
Equipment and Repairs ...... 6,325.00 6,300.00 
Group: Insurance ac ins. wis ais 2,772.58 4,093.14 
Missions Dept. Office ........ 29,781.27 30,779.24 
Missions General—Field ...... 335,370.50 462,091.97 
Retinine sisalaries crj..0 6c ete 39,286.21 39,133.33 
Meachers: sbtravels versione eiesse.cle 11,829.46 13,947.36 
Insurance—Fire Only ....... 12,000.00 17,000.00 
Trustees of Talladega College. . 6,500.00 585.69 
SLUIPIONS). Neto cla cielete! sverecexee aise 97,337.87 97,878.14 
Slater! (Mundy sccrtten e's os o/s 0 os 900.00 2,505.00 
k $551,512.89 
Minance se epartmen tomererialee lols ein) s\ isin laearercieicicleta/tanalensietersters 25,799.32 
Promotion Department ...... - 31,343.90 
Annuities—Conditional Gifts . 195919 07, 
Annuity Fund—Clergy ......... is 1,188.91 
Annuity Bund Lays Workers were cites «fert ateltie fete clai clas 
Distribution of Income Designated by Donor ........... 16,592.46 
Contributions Designated by Contributor ............... 29,636.08 
Total Current Expenditures vec ccvewcwsccescscces $675,992.73 
Appropriation to Hand Fund Current Account .......... 
Lotal Expenditures (Paneer soe ee ee cs $675,992.73 
Balancecas iof September, 30,1934) 0)... -casianisiaiyaeisialrejole 121,550.14 
GRAN DY TORAD Uece och aciaieriettieriee elicit $554,442.59 


1932-1933 


$ 73,172.95 $ 2,107.66 


$116,015.38 
4,229.30 


65,398.13 


20,236.64 


16,550.01 


334,051.95 


38,045.01 
585.69 
97,878.14 
2,505.00 


16,014.06 
$711,509.31 


$135,000.00 
$773,336.36 


1932-1933 


$688,890.12 
28,549.92 
33,786.89 
20,291.83 
1,151.05 
5,390.98 
26,261.17 
38,045.01 


$842,366.97 
$ 6,250.00 
$848,616.97 

75,280.61 
$773,336.36 


Increase 


$ 5,914.31 


4,737.24 


Decrease 


$ 20,456.95 
632.90 


21,652.16 


12,683.54 


2,466.68 


7,977.17 
8,408.93 


540.27 
1,605.00 


16,014.06 
$ 81,786.11 


$135,000.00 
$218,893.77 





Increase 


$ 37.86 


$ 46,269.53 


Decrease 


$137,377.23 
2,750.60 
2,442.99 
372.66 


5,390.98 
9,668.71 
8,408.93 


$166,374.24 
$ 6,250.00 
$172,624.24 


$218,893.77 


I 
lee 


Exhibit “C”’ 
THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 
Statement of Income and Expenditures for Year Ended September 30, 1934 


INCOME 
1933-1934 1932-1933 Increase Decrease 
Credit Balance on hand and appropriated as of 


September 30s OS Su. sw siosid ca.cte o ols sata 0's $ 1,231.47 $ 12.98 $ 1,218.49 
Appropriation received from The American 
Missionary. -ASsectation 2..,2-<:< save sis,c,eieaissave.d sie $ 6,250.00 $ 6,250.00 
Income from Investments .............00e00. $72,904.72 69,952.74 $ 2,951.98 
Total Income—Current o.ccccsccscesccs $72,904.72 $76,202.74 $ 3,298.02 
CICAIN DD) © TOP AD, ais cereiese oi sys:ereieloyeceesiei eae $74,136.19 $76,215.72 $ 2,079.53 
EXPENDITURES 
WSS1GtS CU TKENE | ier acc «sia alscs s.ohe We cle Mipnevereaconre $69,360.90 $74,870.56 $ 5,509.66 
Real Estate and Mortgage Expense ........... 113.69 113.69 
Administrative Expense .. 0. 0..0.0ccccccwsees 4,737.24 $ 4,737.24 
Total Expenditures—Current ........... $74,098.14 $74,984.25 $ 886.11 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1934 ...... $ 38.05 $ 1,231.47 $ 1,193.42 
ICANN OMCAIS iss .rebasciealtalelaicisyete creas $74,136.19 $76,215.72 $ 2,079.53 





Exhibit “D” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditures for the Year Ended 
September 30, 1934 


Debit Balance as of September 30, 1933—A. M. A. ....... cece eee crete tee enes $ 75,280.61 
Credit Balance as of September 30, baie ee Aruad OSA Ein boca onen sete 1,231.47 
AAP TA IICONE MEL ATACE Ae re a emia eR hae Stee To sie e alae mr aie iat WGA laae cree eblabelere eves $ 74,049.14 
INCOME 
Contributions available for Appropriations from: 

Maitrercc es be eters teense rele Gicverereeitieie icra sccla cyan ayelejel oka larehererg ogahetesiehs $ 95,558.43 

Hite tCtia lS eerste eldicisie. s\stareiaa.c Hates tote aieroletwseie)s\/el~\e\= wivisiaisie)¢:si0)5\¢ 3,596.40 
Contributions Designated by Contributors ............-eeeeeeeeeee 29,636.08 
Trustees of Talladega College .............. alae al a)iefein le =i teirtstetas 6,500.00 

———— $ 135,290.91 
Income on Investments—A. M. A. 2.2... cece cece cen ncccceeserees $326,074.78 
Income on Investments—The Daniel Hand Fund .................. 72,904.72 
———__ 398,979.50 
Legacies: 
1933-1934 puch e “AiR CIS ICE COC UR DEO POO OT ICIOT ies $ Beet 
-19 i t Cane ean) ayeqeiiere 3 asvere ie arsialetasstaleyeie!e\ eis , . 

1933-1934 Applicable to current y Sree 
Conditional Gifts matured ..........-ccscccnrcerecsesessrsccvees 14,083.33 
BNE Ty ELON Sia aera ais cla ecave reser anahatasera/eice A.tifellduerw: Sie aisve eiella wie @ Wigisias «aye 97,337.87 
eee ATACE te cei eta ici wow a/n)e Sicha, oiaiel ela q/avalara.e) wie eles ele.ge/a''are fasta sayare 900.00 

Total Curren® Income caccicccccccccscccecvccsecsesecoeves $ 697,890.68 
Administration charges paid by Hand Fund .........-..-+-+--+e+s $ 4,737.24 
RAIN pO EASES ais ei alae) eran lor eh ace ei aielsi(6 6) alone toi cle}isna! olniaisielinyals $ 628,578.78 


EXPENDITURES 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Missionary Administration, salaries of Secretaries and Associates... .$ 13,455.00 


Bicld travels coca ers Ae era ale, a2d altho es Aaa eis evant ave le atataiet Ach. chetenati 2,638.81 
Chicago Office, expenses and travel ........6-.e sees eeee eee eereeee 1,183.64 
Field, printing and supplies .....0..0cc+cecsccecsrcesrrecesscrree 718.08 
Glerka~and)- Stenographers i0/61c5.s)e1e's sayeceve ea el svoils' oisise eteveletoia ogre siete are 7,884.60 
New York Office: Supplies, postage, etc...........++-0+- $1,881.92 
Rent Ona ctacwiiorsnecar cre orerc eres eke crete eee 1,836.67 
—— 5718-22 
Pravel— Administration: seqcirste stoetere a pete eles «wesc als alepe niereie wleveiere aie 182. 
d ————  $ 29,781.27 
Equipment anid + TEpairs: aiteeetarerecoseie sis otecale a lekatohe avelslelaloratelo\s aie itiielalatefers 6,325.00 
Insurance—Fire, Auto, Hurricane, Fidelity ...............+.0+20- 15,882.82 
Group insurance mie rscic triacs atpte cpote ata ete steteia ae Gr krone ie eile ler afore coe eral isi(= 2,772.58 
ABEACHETS a CLA VEL —e!e aisle rete ane eta tome rs shetalie eva SesteWe ints hc oko da teams ata ieitexe te toratsvane 11,829.46 
Cooperative work fore Missionsie iets seme eile ns tslsis wiclealelaioinie'\e steheiete 9,410.00 
(Retiring fsalaries: trials leve leo oterslatelee raters later talereiovet olevata¥s larararaveretorefoyew 39,286.21 
Dag iti ora dc sarees osha oes eae eels ile ole aan oa veh wie Devens cal eis ie relies vole: piste: -s teyeilev eis, 97,337.87 


RS EY) aebll Oth he pare ate AP te recetnen) Oak reensnie| Siren SOLU ESE MOICES QC 900.00 


SouTHERN FIELD: 
Schools for Colored People eed 
Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College (including buildings 





$65500: OO) Stcrarercie «hoe oreunapioteloceiabaretnveterelaw ois eucrdln eusrec orale eioielatetstels $ 63,002.96 
New. Orleans, Louisiana; Straight (College! .isoc scce owe vie e's ew cieie ap 37,807.50 
Tougaloo, Mississippi, Tougaloo College ..........cecescsevececs 37,400.00 
Bricks, North (Carolinas j,k. Brick Jr. College... 625 0-5 cu es cise 1,061.00 
Sedalia, North Carolina, Palmer Memorial Institute............. 7,000.00 
Charleston, South Carolina, Avery Institute .............+.0005- 8,935.00 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Normal School ............ 1,000.00 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Hospital ................... 1,500.00 
Memphis, Tennessee, LeMoyne College ..............cceeeceeee 23,972.47 
Austin, Texas, Tillotson College 24,100.00 
Southern «(Churches ic css, ns eco nie) eevee erareie here ei iets akeraoetee op el, 2es:92 
el ome@hs cote s.ciolere oPeie-erale elals a cin evan aletales ao uneiaes Ureroe cisiel a 910.00 
’ ; $227,927.85 
Less: Thomasville, Georgia, Allen Normal School Credit ........ 9.00 
: $227,918.85 
School. for Mountain Whites 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Pleasant Hill Academy ............... $ 18,365.76 
—_——— 246,284.61 
InpIaN FIELD: 
GChareh esi ie sie vis alere a reve oer ecto a wae ote SE ccc ORE Re eon eee $ 11,437.39 
Santee, Nebraska, Santee Normal Training School .............. 15,266.00 
Elhowoods;- North Dakota: * vuisw in weve camaro hia oe ele caren 6,657.35 
——— 33,360.74 
ORTEN TAL MISSIONS © .ctave.e a: s.8)e siecssscral alata! ereceus euispermetecmene etale a ators 719.85 
MEXICAN Missions: 
PPOV Os MIRAI 2. ere inestann person tiaseecevostrein.s as Bele hae meee eee ee $ 765.00 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Rio Grande Institute ................ 145.50 
—— 910.50 
Puerto Rico: 
Charch.Worktand "Socials Service i jessecisnelsiciieis osice eta eet $ 27,672.48 
Educational Work—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute ........ 11,661.00 
Medical Work—Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital ............ 17,378.50 
———— 56,711.98 
Total—Department of Missions ....0..0.cceccesccecccccece $ 551,512.89 
Finance DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 
Salaries and clerical expenses of Treasury Department ............ $ 12,629.48 
Castodys#ot securities Wiss avasssmoaen hee a eee ee 6,057.96 
BREMEN oars ncatolalwparecpicke seared eta OIE SUT rere sue ROR oe Se 1,156.72 
Supplies postage, telephone: erence cmc. Ges cs acre ee 1,369.22 
EPLAV CHAS? EXPENSES vaca: c ahs al orosrenNMet Tiersen len ieee a oa nieve ee 27147.83 
Hurniture tand “Hxtares iss csce eles averse ee ee "183.91 
Aviditars’ “LEGS 5 sores oe pss ale sarnue orate tl acva anes Osh ye acre eG Pee ga a 700.00 
Bxpenses': 0festates'ic isc coarse se mae en Oise ns ee ee 1,554.20 
Total—Finance. Department. “q.inuc sieidahieass aeciecate nl. $ 25,799.32 


ProMoTIoN DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


cite \COnGrEGaHONAlist —o2 wed ce Se eee le oe re ae Te es $ 2,635.08 
«2 TT) CRS nh ana chp PRPR ee oka NOPE LOE EEE eae SS 1,790.82 
SSL Lae ae ae rychre: 8s YEN cs Ae CO Ree tet AIO PRE ee aoe en coe ae 154.69 
iNemmoEniclangd (\OMiver tne hr tetera chink os cekciecte se net ee ereeiee 3,780.00 
ASCOT SECTOLAT UE Leena te ere c me pucts ocean odio aiawra nl tte panera 1,329.66 
PEeCHtIVe Gand wClELiCal i SAlATIOS |< bes. sc ccceie cis ai melee vee 6 Hemiowes 8,861.21 
SEOMHNSSION NON) MISSIONS: Wales ates year+ Saikk 2 os Giese oa ceiea tees 7,832.76 
Missionary «Education Movement ....6 052 ccccccnccesceceenouneiees 100.00 
PavAs M CCHIT WEXBENSE His haiceldcicis. cree Soe nk oan be bo dow een cele 125.19 
PB eames mEn es neers tay ee etc te (ois Si aranaicroes © aaa MNINSi STAG cisland Wad oreiehue ee cneleee 1,451.13 
supplies, postage, telephone, etc. 2... ccccscedsscecccnsccesccccune 1,021.74 
Ss CLAS Merete alas oy ae wlarais eieieie eee ahs SSRN EIA Uaiclove sais o gle's e-6 oereiee 440.50 
SUE Eerste carislixi cls? aiie craiete. cc p> late atgiaa Pete en eussejele dcdiedin Bie ele b's sp llewivese-o 1,000.00 
Cet Ee Meret Perarata der tapes widimrc steal aie atte eis a/aracctalalard siavajeia oe creieis Guleieiesie aig 821.12 
Totel—Promotion Department ..ccecccwcccccccscucecesceses 
mAmnuities—Conditional Gifts — csc cicewwictsiele ons slave cvs die 0 sa seteini grails 
PaRESELY) UNA — CET Ty Hale, pare Moisue ie use wi c oceania» aynieourie wits ©'ampe'es 
Distribution of income designated by Donor ..........-.eeeeeeeeee 
Contributions designated by Contributor ............--ceceeeeeeee 
Total Current Expenditures—A. M. A. ...ccccccccecccccnce 
THE DanieEL Hann EpucaTionaL Funp For CoLoreD PEOPLE 
Athens a Alabama wt rinity iSeCh00)l tee... sssnne eae ewe bre Seb a ee nie $ 6,500.00 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln Normal School .............cceccrscvses 9,903.30 
Fessenden, Florida, Fessenden Academy .........-.-..eceeeeeeeeee 11,150.00 
McIntosh, Georgia, Dorchester Academy ........... 12,618.50 





Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Tinscin Academy . ; 11,300.00 
Capahosic, Virginia, Gloucester Agricultural and Tauceial School. . 1,200.00 
SPACHEGS CLA VCL TNS oe cs /nje s'ssads a letac o(6' alia ies vic paid eeie'e 8 biden s oie 3 4,422.10 
Florence, Alabama, Burrell Normal School 4 2,100.00 





Fort Davis, Alabama, Cotton Valley School 4,267.00 
Macon, Georgia, Ballard. Normial’;School= .....22% 02 sciepeaccec meses 5,900.00 
PPIBITISEVALEVE CXPEUSE 5 oui u cie.0)s « =, s1u-0)dle, o0igie s/s nminsaloieslaime a: €\9 spavee 
TOLGl "GUITENT EEZPENGIUUTES ois.c osc ec sain o wise snie dene mies se/s.nie's 
Balance as of September 30, 1934—A. M. A. ........--ceeeeseues $121,550.14 
Balance as of September 30, 1934—-Hand Fund ................4. 38.05 
OEUALINIDY NOD Allis acs evar 5 ce pusiaceisis ocels acaiciviaia.< e976 oe sla, aa abs) o> 


31,343.90 
19,919.17 

1,188.91 
16,592.46 
29,636.08 


$ 675,992.73 


$ 69,360.90 


$ 4,737.24 
$ 750,090.87 


$ 121,512.09 


$628,578.78 


Exhibit “E” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Received During Year Ended September 390, 1934 


SPECIAL: 
Receipts: 
Augustus Field Beard Endowment Fund ...... -$ 2,038.90 
Donations for Special Endowment—after life in- 
terest: 

Tsabell (Gi Wantates > sen cietretrersicccvarsie a $ 200.00 

Mrs. Mary J. Atwood............... 10,000.00 

Caroline O° Mitchell sm tage emiomiacie one 5,000.00 

————_ 15,200.00 
Humacao, Puerto Rico: 
Douglass Memorial Fund ............ $ 26.00 
Daley Memorial Fund............... 1.00 
—_—_—_—_—_. 27.00 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina: 

George L. and Mary C. Patterson Fund ...... 2,000.00 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 

Ma reyes iV Vath Ouse ieieteinictters\ctcia;c cleisieiateieusts aiaicrs 1,000.00 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund .............-..-: 450.86 
Sedalia, North Carolina: 

A. F. Palmer Foundation Fund .............. 249.98 

Charles William Eliot Building Fund ........ 3,128.76 
Talladega, Alabama: 

Rev. Austin Wiley Memorial, Gift of Emily W. 

Skinnenpiicts soe. Seshetetove lose e vidishe.s:cisneversisiecels 5,000.00 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 
Netbraryie citer tei cers crepe cee el ney oie Nola ey 3 elle) Sales ore 501.40 
—————  $ 29,596.90 
Charges: 
Donations for Special Endowment—after life in- 
terests: 

Mary “BANWSErOUS™ ac oie, eter. rave clawceceole eheave, cracteete $ 1,000.00 
Sedalia, North Carolina: 

A. F. Palmer Foundation Fund .............. 922.81 

Charles William Eliot Building Fund ......... 10,350.73 


12,273.54 
——  $ 17,323.36 
DaniEL Hanp EpucaTionaL Funp For CoLoreD PEOPLE 294.14 


$ 17,617.50 


Exhibit “F” 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


For Year Ended September 30, 1934 
@urrentis Wir rare jaraois clerae orci ate)s foleyer ats) stake reyoho/stoaecerstete voletors otaiererenveniere $629,723.20 


Daniel Hand Fund, income for Current Work ................00. 72,904.72 
Endowment Funds received during year ...........ccceccececececs Bice 
TOL» \ca.a staneticvart fo seayeyererelare Cietmeate cod ik iavtyeiare iakesatclcrohete Rieter Ra $ 720,245.42 
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Exhibit “G” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 
September 30, 1934 











Geel DSS aM ON ERA ea eh ro ea eae De OP ORR hoot CAE A ga 1 i 

Ate NE NL aAttio IK Reremicceet ets cine o.oo aire in oie alc tines) ou leeehe eeeees ; 270062 
Basamota lope slundinan my. mctsmieiaciite 2 acid chert ea ialerlicisl Suroate eae sks 76.81 
TBC, © NES NR ae a ee ere: eR el an SR 200.00 
Belden, ae NE rae ca ate ee en es dee ee Be 500.00 
HESSU GD IM eR WET er eer eee Ae Goes Se ciche etc lc elas lane igs cooks ak wale ees 50.00 
Dlakemans, Matherine: Ais) ah.is'b laisse ac hee use ae oracoaesde 1,900.00 
Brater, M. C. B. 2,875.00 
Brewer, Mrs. S. N. 1,029.76 
Brooks, Martha A. 1,000.00 
Brown Fund for Colored People 1,000.00 
Brown, Mrs. M. F. 500.00 
Building shiamtenance Und. 5.c.c.0s ec eae oss haa Helen lew aos 22.50 
ESeEMEL AAA TE etl Eie hohe ciatetessis aeane Pater ane cle ln atures wil siate Gan tee ea w alee 500.00 
Castle, George pormice, PRES aetna fer ars c erore wi oe aise ase woe ek eens 5,980.00 
(CHESS ID GTI! lac] U1 Og lah ae les See er ne cay oe 261.00 
Clarke, Edward Le Rie anit encre a oratories Wicket suctalie pe ccbeye ereveen e alwlnie aimraictal ae 7,500.00 
ve wrana eum ETEL Chis seen ree ota, whe aS ah Ho ae eras we bands! seus ovadaieiwiy sysinehye sees 13,202.11 
Seu ESAT A WE STC eye a ay tae) vo ere are! eee, are. o7ero, sce @ auwrevnial sich 18,000.00 
ae eee Terug Elian en ota rc tia Als ois, vis aynreass) are. cw o Soess ave aria es ereesniovelwa #er 1,000.00 
eerste tat CABO RTRG! smi e ccalayic ciein's ies fae dled auerted cra wees (ow. piece: ueleve, Shee 190.00 
At CES SIAC BE Pea ae ay 2%e sox 8 aie ceceie i sleke fete ie te ehe wieiae ie om Cinjmmacesieiata ae 10,000.00 
Prwancmevitlraniiek LENCE MUN .25c aie: c)c..0 =| ora © 8 lao sles wuwlleceietai sine acer mnere 108,181.65 
MirPE RAT KS ERE DECC aIE <fotete ase ahaha le cidl ate aiels ovale sjecslevatesn cieieia ere coe cro sats 2:000.00 
LOZ mR em ESM Mere ei hcey shel tesas Sacante.o ele "evatedwrs ove) <° sles’! arv ute vate GoleVol ‘eifevtecoraia 1,000.00 
ERCSTCA MER IDOLE RNase le ols cols 's iral ale) a3 inve” avevenele wuchelsjterk boa die tise ecakical sieve w eyes 200.00 
Prat Crd lie A Re tre ete cia oh.cegetalrcnar ee AB NON RG fo ahaa. cdo caia ola Sloe ww laballecsiane Me re.e aia" 100.00 
Tea NRE MP REN os 5a (0 25-2 et ace coi as Te Steele eh etibe ev fae abe dis ons /o ,5 a ovale Sie auaei wis loieys eee 1,000.00 
Halladay, Millie D. 500.00 
Hamilton, Irenus ..... ‘ - 1,500.00 
Hamilton, R. R. .. 1,000.00 
SEL ety MBER NEED aire cic) oof ertsieGe /ateta wa ove > wire. $e Papayciatiapehe s6tial aie gUUC ate, svelteuayeraleve 500.00 
Haskell, Abby B. 2,473.50 
PERV ere OlALAA Mc. ous aie o/syo.ieisralgliale,> «soe 8 6 aye o 016. a) bialeieie am ’alaheaiave aleia's 50,000.00 
ETRE Cee ET ETL WWlek wiaraice yee latotbalesal yes: wav aye, 6, sinjaie obalveyae evs ataleeien avelete are 25,366.80 
Nemo micker Bund cis: sab Sie. sere ewe Ree raichs cae aus lar eetite nae aliouale cause 10,000.00 
EOL ME AES ANCE NC yar aS. Sita ee hel + oseushave' a cols, cysse/elie ote inke laden vasatacegehec ete 5,000.00 
Bes ca SCUET ORME LOTTA AJias cot che faite fete 5-0: 5: asi a'conet hy eve yaden ures yayasecale wlaepeltsta 3s) oe 40,000.00 
PRSETI TCR SA VV ies raven oh ccs focal ee PETA 6 et prarslsirnv eens cpiavnras Galas eaahemice weubuel late eke 25,000.00 
cranes 1 Seni) eee Aide ae cov ay oy toves dx: Soe Peron ales « wicetn in ass lave alsvayucectemyaalariclajaleria ies aye sie 100.00 
Tet, WAP ORS eae Cee, nein arta te Pee CITI are eeeey er pete eae 1,900.00 
Mechling, PROV SSS Zh rh ce RAT at She aaneie os aielosspevereTie niche whe ole sce wiselers 350.00 
Million Dollar Bund Bene re menetee Net ctctia Love eteyevelshayetevexeveuntessceieasie iets io kG) 556.38 
uiteyese VUE GL On SR De OB obirnc 5 > FO ene OR ORO ROO DUT OnE OO On a OonoS 500.00 
NpMreaetsen | ME ASTEUTO MC 0 trav cluccs'c, Aesiare et Otte wa lot sh aseozatseivapelnselee Jala res\scefeae¥oiel ehiste ceica,o is 500.00 
NVM eceyeemPE severe Ee zee ia) sve revre cet Stell olei(e) a e\iarioheiG./0y4)\« leoulieialloscelc e's loieioiel ow leveye ude 2,500.00 
ING@COTA. Seah Il AS ESI Eee ROC eR CTE HE TOL Re Re ne ete 500.00 
Newton, George L. Be +5 5,000.00 
Ordway, Henry C. ae 2,011.11 
Stee UL Ck oy Sy ME tea ia cee cal citar atv sai en epaNn)areraid alae) wis Sea) a\avusalaleveye ets is 200.00 
iets, GRINS -cidig GAY SID Cee RETO OE a tenn Ale rer 2G © Sener 250.00 
RATING H AMPEDOR EZ EIA, io a) a) aver ale:al'e: cya. /ay cle) sia (a'sXCo-wlewiess, olepcistel steel niavela evesess 10,000.00 
Rach aATason PET PANG EL. caiaicres of olesaiele eisic'4)0 6) <y0/6)s! 9 .<islahe'aiiele,ecele\e\e\ ss 1,000.00 
Jvdhaascam, Vert db USA Sai aor) 6 opeiname DOono oro oooeE ooo ecdor 13,269.42 
Seeraredy, UE (te SS ey reed SG Ein RICCI IO Eee CTCrCNEN Crag acre 1,000.00 
RS ATC VMN SE ERI cAei Diz tty weve (ni ci.el eote eo wuole aucfoNaneta (pr ssereteverevarreafayerniefele/s'eVaye'ulalere 2,372.25 
SS TUG oe STEN OEN Vi may aiatcsere nia tic et ete) ate le s eave 1s0Haia,e (n\/ayele’s 'e/ase'a/o/aloieatete «sie 5,000.00 
Shevdles SE WE Seals iach 5 SGN Aas Seta Ico 0 CICERO IOC ICE Rona area Caemerae 1,926.36 
Stephen Stickney Mountain Fund ..........sccceccsscsercccoecs 26,587.46 
ptcre vam Loracery Ac mocleictiisite lores craves ciele.<'cils-s eye's le'S-8 s\a'aya Sie S oloiei (nls aveipi= 1,450.69 
SELON SM LEHIOLIALEsECINC |G aistonte oo ote o's .sia%slelatate lee falas 01 o/etelelecelai 0 fore 's\s.5/a 101,724.86 
Sisatiee tee title ta Hutt] Ch beciteretoiarsl oe aici va)cl citoTeve/avetefelals|olala\s Molvrelsretwlale vie ies eve 500.00 
iNpoamecse,- WE raApe Ve" OBES ry ete eiordiid GOR rOr ech RI CECE ACEC IC Conon raed 500.00 
TROT TL GIES Ee GRRE RIE OR OR COMODO IOC: rn OCLs a 16,751.04 
Varnum, Guy R. 500.00 
Warriner, Marie R. 1,000.00 
Wells, George H. 1,000.00 


WGtiyciging Je Sap aaag un Gn OD ODOROT OC Cn UEC OIO Dior EoIitecs. ane 950.00 
White, Elizabeth H. 





White, Samttel. 10 sine 6 ccvvccok speecein ole nin etaretatn ete fetetey aeleve, oie eie) toh aise 3,000.00 

Whitin, Arthur Giese ot sce a, o.ras 0 eunsen iets /eolaniietelatel stele yet sieloleialalsausiale 3,000.00 

Wilkins, Susan Eis i. saciclo dln nie nvslotovelelevennin sole talons lerufeteverstele cle spe/viarat 3,003.92 

Williams, Addie Wing ....0.cccccsccevncececteecsnsieesersssenis 1,018.93 

Williams, “Dei Mi Ce i aje.s:6 5: cine ato. o¥0 bye svernlolelers cobolate vere tetste! af e¥h Laze)e}s"s inya7e 500.00 
Total Endowment Funds—General .....c.0ccsececrerrceees 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 
September 30, 1934 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 








Sarah As A Dereern wtyatecciseslsteraleisretrete eters ebeiedueietere $ 1,000.00 
Augustus) Field #Beard Hund) etic eiices nme elec ava 9,505.38 
Austin, Texas: 

GMs PMartine Aiur oa cieciickn ect tele sine cides leleisiersre' $ 2,000.00 

Million Dollarer Baird: ie isle carer otslerels cet b's is’ cle ehelove re eints 13.36 

2,013.36 
Bricks, North Carolina: 
Cc. Seater tre telsrctte overs cstopeietaie ters ietarage ate unieres cist slals $ 2,000.00 
Jes pS riCkes CHOOMe Mand Ucia'ersntetsetniers einre sieloicleiets o| ef 142,469.28 
—————_ 144,469.28 
Capahosic, Virginia: 

Holmes Memorial for Music Room ............... 255.57 
Cotton Valley, Alabama: 

C. ES, SG ASCRIAC CRIS ORC CEG OC OS 2,000.00 
Demorest, Georgia: 

Wa SULia ar eFit ois ier oi sie otvleeanicteralionots aller sde lanes foleirefatets te $ 2,000.00 

Endowment Pei asc wis toi sotece ale epete' ole le wie ore sinbole where 18,000.00 

IMalhionerD ollareeRand: 2.7 .isiereiateretereiel= oir els ciel cleleistel atetnie 332.04 

Rantiey sBundirasticc pelea oss oe sone a Ou.seeie sate we 20,000.00 

——_——_—_— 40,332.04 
Donations for General Endowment After Life Interests: 

Atwood.) Wirsce Mary lim nircttmmn teetnate sine mime $ 10,000.00 

Carter, Wie wssfor Dora, Be Carter os...s vas cu pane e 10,000.00 

Edward L. Clarke Estate for G. M. Clarke ........ 3,900.00 

Goole sb aura soe ers tetera waco eiieie sorte ieecatrcets necteva eee tee 200.00 

Curtiss. Co He ande Mary Wir site sieis sve kee lb late bidtereie 1,000.00 

Gage wArinag Ave eatehe area antreuratevataheiats ote otctetereteratehevels ave 500.00 

Gearhart aGhesandos Dick on cunts aint Rete ln ues 500.00 

Gabsorny arya see ns wins sere * terested Nolte folove re verena tollava lo beueireye %e 1,000.00 

Hazent Bourse Cue tec soos ente sos hele biter e ends weilnet te 2,558.25 

Pig Biparile WETS wataievcrs aceite ors utile lars stars. ofeteests -.. 1,000.00 

Hulbert, W. F. W. . ares 1,000.00 

Fata nts VWVsIsOn wi biveriajocaictoretalarent.ieeatersteratprolesetere eta tePocevansvets 2,000.00 

Vobnston,e Pizaheth WAL i entepetteters occletni seve wrevoraveiere stele 500.00 

Witchell i Garolinencs aia cise dese tts en eteaele Nianeie mike 5,000.00 

Winsates isabeleGa noe acco cess ote Marble cree bie le otters 400.00 

Wood; -Revitand ins: Summen, (Goi cyarcrcicisiareievasere artetone 500.00 

—— 40,058.25 
Fessenden, Florida: 

OnE Martin tecetee) boots tok tora le ens ra che reigieta s: Sianste eiekele vere 2,000.00 
Grand View, Tennessee: 

E DicktnsOniey acre este sete orem ae aie res pee mle aete ee 1,900.00 
Gregory Funds: 

‘Books “for Mountain, Whites) 5.0.50 sieve wins os ave cure $ 16,504.81 

Books: for Colored People), we. cicwse efeistaie oustninivclevcseswile 15,000.00 

— 31,504. 
Humacao, Puerto Rico, Hospital: ee 

Douplassa Memorials Munda ys emanate sete sloiercigich: $ 108.00 

BBS oituurstiecnit bem sveneeusuial seitie te Bisiee aiuia seen 1,000.00 

Margaret Miller; Memorial. 2250. 0cc)ss00000s000 04 750.00 

Melissa) Grayo-Daley “nin slawuareeesieiise sisia vil vis eaclre 101.00 

————— 1,959. 
Kenney: Asa’s Wioet lund. sure cuarraeiacreanen sees 3800000 
Kine’ s pian pee North Carolina: 
, BUEN rte tis a shicly a ee ea eM obser tS OD a Rae 2,000.06 
George L. and Mary C. Patterson ............... : 2,000.00 
SS 4.000.00 


$ 567,972.17 


McIntosh, Georgia: 











Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ........2..e00cce> $ 1,000.00 
EOE MEAT ELEY oP cores starareiseve cruccavnincavate acetele inte asenars “eiavel a 2,000.00 

Memphis, Tennessee: ————_ 
Guns Martinair. ays.acs ai eieetate ates Seve Bins pine elaleatere sre 

MOTE S OU 8 Wo Weak cco en catia bmayare ave Satara wie ee oS 

Marion, Alabama: 
ROMP T MMA TERT sys circa satan: elaracetate sroere nvorsinlere Cate we ee $ 2,000.00 
Beet Tab ees alan cll oain ira i mea Sekine Hae ee he 265.50 

Montgomery, Alabama: 
state: 'of Kmily--Frowlanidies sate «vies sas aes ale bhelers $ 6,750.00 
state of Ursula E., Benedictii <2 vcic sec cnes cess cic 97.13 

New Orleans, Louisiana: 
PAL AeA TATY Ufo sce) avs ane ei eteus cote sste wicte Gaines wisn be ale $ 200.00 
MEME eI Wat Fa se onc tavs we onape eremcip lassi tip ale Oe oes eiaienb 2 5,000.00 
CPN Martin. bien cine cic aa dessin ois caste bie e cueaee cane 2,000.00 
BETA INVENIOIEL Ss (ute) wo, Ses Cel Se asap cieiae sieves <toe Se 'S 5,000.00 
Howard Carter «...00%.. 500.00 
Million Dollar Fund 463.92 
PSEC ALD Itt hopx ois crear piecasicns Labcteic h o'+ cite 6 PRES 4,074.45 
Siraieht escholarships: < ccsotesislacs sae cec cs ee eicer es 2,938.39 

Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 
CooM.. Martin’. 22.38 80% a NG Riis Nets ao Ne eee 2,000.00 
E. F. Barnhart Scholarship .. 10,000.00 
ny Warkeese Prizes® 056)... 8 es beens teaux ees 100.00 
Elizabeth P, Presey Scholarship ..........00..0... 500.00 
Ste Greer ain tite wiles De hates wid oe vs Bike a emo e 8's 950.00 
mstate: Rebecea” P>+ Fairbanks 1). 0. Sis cies cece ecuce 1,000.00 
Estate Olga Crittenden, ‘“‘The Mary L. Laubengayer 

Scholarship Fund for Mountain Whites” ........ 9,500.00 

GeOLoe RE WaASHDUrh iar siese cieh oor. Scarhese tals owe 497.61 
Mrs.) P2N. Livermore Scholarship (....\5..05. 0 0+ < «<0 1,981.43 
Se Mem SITONS Hooch Cmte ce kaaeete py calhs ec asield of 5,000.00 
RUE SIVA ES ENVY ALT OUS Mose harerac chee aerate oie is Sata cverra oe ourete 1,000.00 

Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund ............0+e0eceees 

Santee, Nebraska: 
Histare onepecea’ Py Paitbanks | o.0)..0 5:55 + «o/0eisi ale sais ere $ 1,000.00 
MeN NEAT CIT Pes cca Seine aleleicatw orcie slave vis 'e ss ate vibrcieeve 2,000.00 

Santurce, Puerto Rico: 
iz JH ebazeltine Scholarship. ...6..j0% «<0 25's «le = $ 300.00 
MNO NEATELEE co oasce ie ore eiehe clove wle/e eve elale sae 9 éiereevsiere 2,000.00 

Sedalia, North Carolina: 
Alice Freeman Palmer Foundation Fund ........... 

Talladega, Alabama: 
mndrews Pheolocical: Palin) 5 sais, v.esveveyrnssi sass © eqeitasiensie $ 505.22 
Barnes Memorial School Scholarship .............. 100.00 
PB COCH ET MCINOBIA Lea. puelain: o0a¥ aigiaievay alate bales wileie’eleieievalaveie’s 14,700.86 
eee RICE SCHOIAESHID ass ces > oer ieee aqerste cle eiaeiialere 440.00 
Cee baxter: SttdentwAI is. cic aivicroaie \o\2 «/iela isles is 61 e\0 1,000.00 
Carrol Cutler Theological School ...............0+- 500.00 
Pee PEOLESEs, cAele ara wis oils ia lols ivls love “oye eum ole et oie lo Sia esta olin 20,000.00 
eA Brow SCHOMTSHID: « c.nisie.s eleivivnie 926.6 wslee ss a\ne 709.25 
RSE TICE rit we At es rate iis acars ie cle’ sievels Sind sie a lava lolgee oot 20.75 
Ge Rea niTiey MANNE tiered 2:8 5 o/s sheveiere © a1) Se\eiedsie #52 /she 20,000.00 
TO WUHEIG ERE Mal oro aye reliance) oe) aialto rote «aus aes s/ue 60 le nlelats s\ehe 42,319.87 
MICO EN ESA RtEts ce tere Gisn ee sie) s)e(e-a/sid 6.6 aps shawl nals ela w 1,000.00 
Graves Theological Scholarship ......-..--seeeeees 5,000.00 
GOGO WA ELOSP italia tee). ee sin os no sere o/s nie leas aoe 'nairivic ne 7,000.00 
PeeWee Lincoln’ Scholarship .ccsicics ielsicla oie: bie's'ere 1,000.00 
J. & L. K. Wood Scholarship ..........---+es+eee 1,000.00 
Luke Memorial Scholarship ...........e-ececeeeee 434.26 
Mary E. Wilcox Scholarship .......-..+sseeeeeeee 1,000.00 
Maria Wells Benton .........+.+-- i 245.25 
Mrs. R. M. Tenney Scholarship ........-.---+-ee+ 1,000.00 
Stone Theological Scholarship ..........+-+-es-eee 1,000.00 
Swadhams Fund ....... Sos ee aie eisivisia tieiv les /sels ein tiere 1,000.00 
William Belden Scholarship ....-..--.+eeeeeeeeees 1,000.00 
William E. Dodge .........-cceccecscsccecsccvers 5,000.00 
Yale Library Fund ........--seeeeeeece eee eeeees 524.83 
Emily W. Skinner Theological Department ........ 5,000.00 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 
21,400.00 


2,265.50 


6,847.13 


20,176.76 


32,529.04 
11,363.47 


3,000.00 


2,300.00 
5,861.89 


131,500.29 


Testaments and Bibles: 





Ay ois & geide Pr in aaa aoa 475.00 
Theological Scholarships: 
William J. Holley Fund .............-2+2seeeevees $1) S:053.31 
IN tterbucy Miahidtieetele vers cisscietetaieiatsarlee Rpleteb ie isinisisine She te 
John Roy Fund ...........0cccessesesensee assess 11,053.31 
Tougaloo, Mississippi: 
(CRAM Martin § iraic.cre orace oe otals tates tne tetas isistal aveuvisioceis sake $ 2,000.00 
PtinGs:, “Upson sScholarshipy jos isates sielels lentes alain «'e 2,000.00 
Blizabethie tt, bald wit icicles pascataers eels iotetotaat ena 904.91 
Estate May Martin—Booth “Library Fund” ........ 562.54 
George. Washbutin ss. ciate el oisis ore inis ots coaceleeete 530.11 
BAS Wilder? Band a. sccoere otetatoe mio dintcateccoajesariece 2,500.00 
WeleniePs Camp lund esc ciuare ce iseiete onie «ace serene vere 500.00 
John Brayael indies citieremurien ect cient vieteseole ers 1,761.73 
Margaret (Upson ocholarsaipigec asiicieticiecc cre eaiee 4,760.00 
Memory of William K: Poster 2. i... 0..00cccseecee 200.00 
MastimNelson sPonieroysienute a atrareierss certs cus viefatersyeiaieiale 5,000.00 
Million Dollars Bund> caistsciemeeeis orels.e o oyercsevnie.s tonteorele 132.01 
Re EL oh tid Meee sive acerenerteaveccice lose cinco cisteceittage 108.14 
Sarali pA wa ickce years restos terncrchersiecisre ecc'e © eleietse cisiel corer 12,000.00 
VPNs Monroe ie aicrel cttietcert crete icre ste eieia cite es sierenn ce 12,000.00 = 
Be Biuonesmiibfary Und. os. jciss ove ave e's ore) sieuireveleisteies 198.00 
——— ——- 45,157.44 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 
lariniah aia e ates. eiliid odcaietate rene tesco tehovsieral nie tata ter ato alcate $ 100.00 
Ritts and uWarner und. pis cciis 5 wiele orslcls clef cis ielace ls 1,000.00 
ComifortieVards exers capes arerel tats bote tos elaivioie sisialeicisio elelele 225.00 
—— 1,325.00 
Total Endowment Funds—Special ........2-005 $ 606,252.52 
SUMMARY 
Endowment Funds—General ......... A «-e-$ 567,972.17 
Endowment Funds—General—Reserve . Gate 15,643.58 
Endowment Funds—Special .......... eieieqst relat acsuatierstgen les cassnaete 606,252.52 
Charlesi IM: Halls Budowment. Kands o.5:. sieves ctacosaiecesare lecherous eo) nie) etavsin's are urate, ove erelemediars 5,413,996.44 
Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund—-Reserve ........0c0escccevcrcceeweciesacss 1,826,192.85 
Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People ..............c0ceccececcee 1,543,130.86 
Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People—Reserve ............e00005 7,127.46 
Total Endowment Punds ees o.ae ceteled cue 504 we AOR OR ee $9,966,060.96 


Exhibit “H’” 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1934 


Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 


Graves Library. Bund) \.1o aero aaa Week a eee $ 5,000.00 
Uthil nities und (ass keteeet esis Glace, aoe Grays UR ee ee eee 5,000.00 
Hastings™ (Scholarshipwe Mundie sine occ atau nacinne « Mee eee 1,000.00 


Berea College Endowment Fund: + ese 


Path Ran curds) sce eree eM ei ya «ove ie biove.cw aoslce Gare RT eee 5,000.00 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
Pheologicale Departments: trweree ces eisiersrieicinia crete eevee ae $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spofford and John Servis Ewell 
for ME heological® Department lev canvas aciare cooeine ee eee ea 1,000.00 
CP Co efirey)) Trust Rind crete «6 sictave ovareeisrarsietie wa el ree an 10°000-00 
Missions = ee Endowment Funds: ea 
VELV RU See se oreo fel c' e cornerstone neve selene ace ov aiialiy ara) oacar dara crore 96,723.92 
Avery-Arthington= Fund’ smoiierercitis clei ocielotcinedisise och aie ceeen : 35,000.00 
Susan J. Whitaker Trust Fund ..........ccccceccecccceccececces mia 
Total) THUst Funds emp varie a sitais Gace sd blero eee enna $ 199,723.92 


Exhibit “I” 
AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


CHESTER P.iCHILD 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


New York, N. Y. WatTERBURY, CONN. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 174 Granp STREET 


New York, November 8, 1934. 


To the Honorary Auditors of the Accounts and Securities of 
The American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: I have audited the accounts of The American Mission- 
ary Association for the year ended September 30, 1934, and hereby 
certify that the statement of Income and Expenses of the Current and 
Hand Funds amounting to: 


Income Expenses 
Ment unde ro... s Mavi tG 625 f Sores $629,723.20 $675,992.73 
resrtc ee RIN Chi. te. ys beter Nb s See laa § 72,904.72 74,098.14 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the depositories the securities and deeds of real estate 
belonging to the Society included in Invested Funds and in Funds 
Pending Settlement consisting of securities with a book value of Ten 
Million Thirty-five Thousand Two Hundred Twenty-three Dollars and 
Thirty-two Cents ($10,035,223.32), and of real estate with a book value 
of Two Hundred Forty-four Thousand One Hundred and Sixty-one 
Dollars and Ninety-eight cents ($244,161.98), and have counted or 
verified by direct correspondence with the depositories the cash balance 
at September 30, 1934, amounting to One Hundred Twenty-six Thou- 
sand Four Hundred and Two Dollars and Ten Cents ($126,402.10). 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHEsTErR P. CHILD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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Exhibit “J” 
RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(Organized September 3, 1846) 


Current Grand Current Grand 
Years Receipts Totals Years Receipts Totals 
1. 1846-47 $ 11,328.27 56. 1901-02 Daniel Hand Fund 14,440.00 
2. 1847-48 17,095.74 57. 1902-03 336,601.89 433,294.91 
3. 1848-49 21,982.96 58. 1903-04 325,478.38 481,955.76 
4. 1849-50 25,159.56 59. 1904-05 342,172.22 498,636.98 
5. 1850-51 34,535.47 60. 1905-06 423,627.21 499,761.17 
6. 1851-52 30,826.29 61. 1906-07 417,738.69 555,281.91 
7. 1852-53 41,695.14 62. 1907-08 387,728.81 469,873.84 
8. 1853-54 47,693.82 62. 1907-08 Daniel Hand Fund 50,000.00 
9. 1854-55 53,273.00 63. 1908-09 447,903.43 545,540.96 
10. 1855-56 49,818.50 64. 1909-10 384,358.95 509,722.67 
11. 1856-57 47,190.97 64. 1909-10 Daniel Hand Fund 14,211.42 
12. 1857-58 39,743.56 65. 1910-11 412,685.06 493,184.27 
13. 1858-59 50,511.76 65. 1910-11 Daniel Hand Fund 125.13 
14. 1859-60 64,474.08 66. 1911-12 432,681.15 517,508.63 
15. 1860-61 47,828.92 66. 1911-12 Daniel Hand Fund 26,405.87 
16. 1861-62 47,062.60 67. 1912-13 441,551.15 552,153.20 
17. 1862-63 57,404.68 67. 1912-13 Daniel Hand Fund 5,104.00 
18. 1863-64 95,395.83 68. 1913-14 439,518.92 521,539.97 
19. 1864-65 134,181.18 68. 1913-14 Daniel Hand Fund 150.00 
20. 1865-66 253,045.98 69. 1914-15 401,517.93 505,267.03 
21. 1866-67 248,044.63 *$ 334,452.59 | 69. 1914-15 Daniel Hand Fund 110.00 
22. 1867-68 268,908.13 304,094.13 | 69. 1914-15 The Edwin Milman 
23. 1868-69 312,016.96 366,212.75 Pierce Fund and 
24. 1869-70 300,563.90 420,769.03 Reserve 107,286.09 
25. 1870-71 277,948.51 366,824.82 | 70. 1915-16 420,233.96 501,772.74 
26. 1871-72 242,553.23 329,938.93 | 70. 1915-16 Daniel Hand Fund 9,573.54 
27. 1872-73 275,101.48 345,277.03 | 71. 1916-17 498,163.94 652,247.88 
28. 1873-74 278,695.84 349,914.96 | 71. 1916-17 Daniel Hand Fund 7,975.00 
29. 1874-75 +195,123.00 273,533.22 | 72. 1917-18 634,994.62 856,622.96 
30. 1875-76 184,062.15 264,709.03 | 72. 1917-18 Daniel Hand Fund 237.50 
31. 1876-77 209,695.26 306,099.95 | 73.. 1918-19 _ 642,957.21 779,477.53 
32. 1877-78 195,601.65 257,092.75 | 73. 1918-19 Daniel Hand Fund 222.75 
33. 1878-79 215,431.17 334,450.67 | 74. 1919-20 695,549.50 788,832.18 
34, 1879-80 187,480.02 290,101.81 | 75. 1920-21 846,239.99 947,799.39 
35. 1880-81 243,795.23 529,046.23 76. 1921-22 807,839.56 933,324.60 
36. 1881-82 297,584.45 510,113.94 | 77. 1922-23 814,881.39 932,404.02 
37. 1882-83 312,567.29 474,409.14 | 78. 1923-24 804,220.77 907,629.56 
38. 1883-84 287,594.19 407,831.70 | 78 1923-24 Daniel Hand Fund 235.02 
39. 1884-85 290,894.06 419,813.17 | 79- 1924-25 _ 799,522.63 908,113.88 
40. 1885-86 335,704.20 466,353.71 | 29. 1924-25 Daniel Hand Fund 242.58 
41. 1886-87 306,761.31 426,539.02 | 80. 1925-26 1,107,242.06 1,254,067.77 
42. 1887-88 320,953.42 414,196.16 | 80. 1925-26 Charles M. Hall 
43. 1888-89 376,216.88 $413,716.59 Fund and 
43. 1888-89 Daniel Hand Fund 1,000,894.25 | 9, 49 Reserve 5,170,457.94 
44, 1889-90 408,038.87 442,725.73 - 1925-26 Daniel Hand Fund 204.37 
j , , 81. 1926-27 1,217,048.67 1,376,825.53 
45. 1890-91 428,885.41 482,419.21 | 91° 99 ; 376, 
46. 1891-92 429,949.37 482,670.54 | 81. 1226-27 Daniel Hand Fund 859.74 
47. 1892-93 340°727.94 305°037.72 | 82 1927-28 1,326,040.10 1,634,047.18 
48. 1893-94 340,469.80 404.779 .26 82. 1927-28 Daniel Hand Fund 204.14 
49. 1894.95 , 479. 82. 1928-29 1,283,919.89 1,351,766.15 
’ 4-9 307,547.16 357,631.90 | 83° 4998-99 Dani 
5 28-2 aniel Hand Fund 216.40 
50. 1895-96 340,798.65 409,879.09 | 94° 1999.30 1. 184,579.32 1.5117 
50. 1895-96 Daniel Hand Fund 305,025.00 4 enone »511,789.32 
, , 84. 1929-30 Daniel Hand Fund ........ 
51. 1896-97 329,440.04 401,371.08 | g5. 4930-31 1,190,223.64 1,22 
5 : q : ,190,223. ,228,567.23 
51. 1896-97 Daniel Hand Fund 500.00 | g5. 4930-31 Daniel Hand Fund 
52. 1897-98 327,487.34 396,171.53.| 86. 1931.32). tobe 868.07, 1.007 Rates 
53. 1898-99 296,976.82 : ; 2002,568-97, | 1,007,523.28 
5 370,963.44 | 86. 1931-32 Daniel Hand Fund 652.52 
53. 1898-99 Daniel Hand Fund 95,000.00 | >: 7 : 
: 87. 1932-33 787,712.05 798,677.74 
54. 1899-00 335,779.63 398,632.95 | 87, 1932-33 Daniel Hand Fund 332.21 
55. 1900-01 351,750.20 420,056.17 | 8g. 1933-34 702,627.92 720,245.42 
56. 1901-02 368,819.50 449,850.84 | 88. 1933-34 Daniel Hand Fund 294,14 


*The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau and other 


sources for lands, buildings, etc., for institutions founded or i issi 
eas Hees \ 5 r fostered by The American Mission- 


t Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. 


{From this date the grand total does not include the it i 
contain the income from The Daniel Hand Fund, The Tdwin Mle wi aes 
Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund, and Endowment money. i 
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MINUTES OF BIENNIAL MEETING 


The Biennial Meetings of The American Missionary Association 
were called to order in Finney Chapel by the President, William Horace 
Day, in accordance with notice duly issued, and with a quorum present, 
at Oberlin, Ohio, June 22-26, 1934. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Salvatore C. Gozzo, of Cliffside, N. J. 


(1) The Minutes of the preceding annual meeting were approved as 
circulated. 


The following amendments to the By-Laws, having been duly recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee, were adopted. 


(2) Special Meetings and Quorum: 

Voted: that the By-Laws of the Association be amended as may be 
necessary to provide for the calling of special meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the written request of 10 members and to fix the 
number required for a quorum at 10. 


(3) Change in Time of Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee: 


Voted: that the By-Laws of the Association be amended as may 
be necessary to provide for the holding of an annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee “in the fourth week in January unless otherwise 
directed by vote of the Executive Committee or of its authorized 
Administrative Committee.” 

(4) Election of an Assistant Recording Secretary: 

Voted: that the By-Laws of the Association be amended as may be 
necessary to provide for the election of an Assistant Recording Secre- 
tary. 

Election of Officers, Members of Executive Committee and Corporate 
Members at Large: 

The Nominating Committee presented the following nominations and 

the persons named were duly elected: 


President—William Horace Day, D.D. 

First Vice-President—Dr. George E. Haynes 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. B. J. Newman 
Third Vice-President—Prof. H. Shelton Smith 
Recording Secretary—Herbert W. Gates, D.D. 
Assistant Recording Secretary—Frank F. Moore 
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Members of the Executive Committee for Four Years 
(Class of 1938) 


Mrs. F. A. Hall 

Prof. J. L. Hirning 
Mrs. J. H. Hornung 
Rev. C. S. Ledbetter 
Rey. H. H. Short 
Chester L. Thomas 
Thomas P. Alder 

Rev. Robert W. Coe 
Rev. Edward W. Cross 
William H. Danforth 


Rev. Joel W. Harper 
A. Leslie Harwood, Jr. 
Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
Mrs. B. J. Newman 
Mrs. L. R. Rounds 
Rev. J. T. Stocking 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer 
Percy R. Ziegler 
Rev. W. W. Patton 
(Two years, to fill vacancy) 


Corporate Members for Four Years 
(Class of 1938) 


Thomas P. Alder, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frederick Bagnall, Mich. 
Rev. L. O. Baird, Wash. 
Rev. L. L. Barber, Mass. 
William T. Boult, N. Y. 

Rev. ‘C. S. Ledbetter, S. C. 
Donald W. Campbell, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver, Mass. 
Frank S. Cobb, Mass. 

Rev. Robert W. Coe, Mass. 
Frederick A. Coombs, N. J. 
Miss Ellen B. Cramton, Vt. 
Arthur J. Crockett, Mass. 
Rev. Edward W. Cross, N. Y. 
Arthur D. Dana, N. Y. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Dana, N. Y. 
Rev. Malcolm Dana, Conn. 
William H. Danforth, Mo. 
Lucius R. Eastman, N. Y. 


Mrs. Arthur Edwards, N. J. 
Rev. Fred P. Ensminger, Ala. 
Mrs. Wm. E. Flye, N. J. 

Mrs. Marston S. Freeman, Tenn. 
Rev. Howard D. French, N. Y. 
Rey. John Grant, ‘Conn. 

Rev. A. C. Hacke, N. D. 


Mrs. F. A. Hall, Mo. 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, N. Y. 
J. Morton Halstead, N. Y. 
Rev. Charles H. Harrison, Ore. 
A. Leslie Harwood, Jr., Mass. 
Dr. George E. Haynes, N. Y. 
Proi..J. Lo Burning, 11. 

Mrs. J. W. Hoogland, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Hornung, Kans. 
Mrs. Oliver Huckel, Conn. 
Mrs. Warner James, N. Y. 
Mrs. William L. James, N. Y. 
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John G. Jennings, Ohio 

Rev. Samuel W. Keck, S. D. 
Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, Ill. 
Rey. Asbury Krom, Conn. 
Mrs. R. E. Lewis, Ohio 

Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, Conn. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Maurer, Conn. 
Rey. C. C. Merrill, Mass. 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, N. Y. 
John H. Miller, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles E. Miller, N. J. 
Mrs. B. J. Newman, Pa. 

Rey. Frederick H. Page, Mass. 
Rev. Albert W. Palmer, Il. 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, N. Y. 
‘Charles C. Putnam, N. Y. 
Rev. Alfred E. Randell, N. Y. 
George W. Reynolds, N. Y. 
Rev. W. H. Rollins, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. R. Rounds, N. Y. 
Alanson H. Scudder, N. Y. 
Rev. H. H. Short, Ind. 

Miss Helen F. Smith, N. Y. 
Mrs. P. E. Somers, Iowa 
Rev. Sherrod Soule, Conn. 
A. P. Stacy, Minn. 

Rev. Jay T. Stocking, Mo. 
Mrs. Philip S. Suffern, N. J. 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer, Mass. 
Chester L. Thomas, Pa. 
Lewis S. Welch, Conn. 

Miss Amy Welcher, Conn. 
Edward N. White, Mass. 

Rev. C. H. Wilson, Mass. 
Mrs. Loren N. Wood, N. J. 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Mass. 
P. R. Ziegler, Mass. 


For Two Years 
(Class of 1936) 


Mrs. Ada S. Anderson, Mo. 
Mrs. Chester T. Ayres, N. J. 
Mrs. George Ball, N. Y. 

Mrs. Charles E. Blake, R. I. 
Rey. F. Q. Blanchard, Ohio 
Mrs. Philip E. Browning, Conn. 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, N. Y. 
Rev. George L. Cady, N. Y. 
John Calder, Mass. 


Mrs. Mabel Badger Camp, Mass. 


William G. Clark, Mich. 

Rey. Edwin C. Gillette, Fla. 
Rey. Joel W. Harper, Wash. 
Elbert A. Harvey, Mass. 
Frank J. Harwood, Wis. 
Rev. Henry S. Leiper, N. Y. 
F. F. Moore, N. Y. 

Harry M. Pflager, Mo. 

Miss Mary Preston, N. Y. 
Rev. L. T. Reed, N. Y. 

L. H. Rockwell, N. Y. 

Rey. R. W. Roundy, Me. 
Rey. E. R. Stearns, N. H. 
Rev. Herman Obenhaus, Iii. 


George N. Whittlesey, N. Y. 
Pres. Mary E. Woolley, ico 
Mrs. F. A. Coombs, N. J. 
Pres. Donald J. Cowling, Minn. 
Mrs. Judson L. Cross, Mass. 
Mrs. Earle E. Higgins, Mass. 
Rev. G. W. C. Hill, Conn. 
William S. McLeod, Conn. 
Rev. Lucian J. Marsh, Okla. 
John R. Montgomery, IIL 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Ii 
Hon. Epaphroditus Peck, Conn. 
Rev. Orville A. Petty, Conn. 
Miss Lillian E. Prudden, Conn. 
Rey. Claton S. Rice, Wash. 
Rev. R. R. Shoemaker, N. M. 
Rev. Arthur J. Sullens, Colo. 
Rev. ‘Carl A. Voss, Pa. 

Rev. James F. Walker, Idaho 
Hon. Thomas Weston, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary D. White, N. Y. 
Richard E. Whittlesey, N. J. 
Clark Williams, N. Y. 

Elbert C. Wood, N. Y. 


Election of General Secretaries and Treasurer 


The Nominating Committee presented the following nominations 
for Executive Secretaries and Treasurer who were duly elected: 


Executive Secretaries: George L. Cady and Fred L. Brownlee 
Treasurer: William T. Boult 


Treasurer Boult presented the financial statements and reports. 

Voted: that these reports be received and approved as audited. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by Secretary 
Cady. 

Voted: that this report be received and the actions of the Com- 
mittee be and hereby are ratified. 


HERBERT W. GaTEs, Recording Secretary 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Prestdent cece cuits aseismic sielels Rev. Witt1am Horace Day, D.D. 
First Vice-President .......++0006 Dr. GrorcE E. HAYNES 

Second Vice-President .......++++ Mrs. B. J. NEWMAN 

Third Vice-President ........++++ Dr. H. SHELTON SMITH 
Recording Secretary ......+.++4 Dr. Hersert W. GATES 


Assistant Recording Secretary....Mr. FRANK F. Moore 


Auditors 
Mr. Joun F. TENNEY Mr. SAMUEL F. BEARDSLEY 


Executive Committee 


1936 

Mrs. L. O. Barro 

Rev. M. R. Boynton 
Mrs. F. F. Crark 

Rev. THomas T. GIFFEN 
Mr. E. V. GRABILL 

Mrs. Exvpert A. HARVEY 
+Mr. Henry W. HINcKs 
Mrs. ATHELLA M. HowSArRE 
Mrs. W. L. JAMES 

Rev. W. W. Patton 

Rev. C. S. Mitts 

Mrs. Dwicut L. RocErs 
Rev. T. M. SHIPHERD 
Rev. L. E. Smita 

Mrs. D. C. TurNER 
DEAN LuTHER A. WEIGLE 
Mr. C. C. WEstT 

Mrs. H. P. Wittcox 
Mr. Lortnc N. Woop 


1938 
Mr. Tuomas P. ALDER 
Rev. Ropert W. Coe 
Rev. Epwarp W. Cross 
Mr. W. H. DANForTH 
Mrs. F. A. HALL 
Rev. Jozr W. Harper 
Mr. A. Lestiz Harwoop, JR. 
Pror. J. L. HirNING 
Mrs. J. H. HorRNUNG 
Rev. 'C. S. LEDBETTER 
Rev. Oscar E. MAuRER 
Mrs. B. J. NEWMAN 
Mrs. LEstiE R. RounpDs 
Rev. H. H. SHort 
Rev. Jay T. STOCKING 
Mrs. L. H. THAYER 
Mr. CuHEster L. THOMAS 
Mr. P. R. ZEIGLER 


Admimstrative Committee, 1934 


Rev. F. Q. BLANCHARD 
*Rev. Ropert W. Coe 
*REv. Epwarp W. Cross 
Miss Marion V. CUTHBERT 
Mrs. Luctus R. EASTMAN 
*+Mr. Henry W. HINCKS 
Mrs. LAwrenceE R. Howarp 
*Mrs. ATHELLA M. Howsare 


*REv. C. S. LEDBETTER 
*ReEv. Oscar E. MAURER 
Mr. L. H. RockweEtui 
*Mrs. LESLIE R. Rounps 
Rev. ALFRED G. WALTON 
*Mrs. H. P. WILLcox 
*Mr. Loren N. Woop 


* Also members of Executive Committee. 
tT Deceased. 
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OFFICE AND FIELD STAFF 


Department of Missions 


+Aucustus Fietp BEARD, Honorary Secretary 

FREDERICK L. BRowNLEE, Executive Secretary 

Wituram A. DANIEL, Associate Executive Secretary 
Grorce N. Waite, Alumni Secretary, Chicago, Il. 
Henry S. BARNWELL, Secretary of Negro Churches 
CHARLES I. MOHLER, Secretary of Puerto Rican Churches 
F. Pumip Frazier, Pastor-at-Large Among Indians 
Louts M. Hickman, Institutional Auditor 


Department of Promotion 


Georce L. Capny, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Mary D. Waits, Associate Secretary 

Jupson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

Joun R. Scorrorp, Acting Secretary, General Promotion 

Hersert D. Ruce, Editorial Secretary 

Mrs. Davip A. Brown, Acting Associate Secretary, General Promotion 
Miss Heten F. Smitu, Project Secretary 


Department of Finance 


Wui1am T. Boutt, Treasurer 
Frank F. Moore, Assistant Treasurer 


Legacies 


Care should be taken to give the full name, “THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
Association.” The following form of bequest may be used: 
“I Give AND BEQUEATH the sum of................. dollars to ‘The American 


Missionary Association,’ incorporated by act of legislature of the State of New 
York.” 


Conditional Gifts 


The Association offers liberal annuities, varying with ages, to persons who 
wish to make a bequest but need as large an iricome as possible during their lifetime. 
7 Died December 22, 1934. 


1-35—A.M.A.—_4DC., 
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The ReGerend 
Thomas Damrence Rings, 
BB, LLB. 


Born among the Dakota Indians in 
Minnesota June 3, 1847 and still their 


best belofed missionary. 


The QGndians named him Zyanpaha 
Wakan, “Sacred Herald.” 





The ReGerend 


Charles Demon Aall, 
BB. 


Born in Winchester, England, Sept- 
18, 1847. 


He founded the mission to the Aric- 
kara, Gros Bentre, Mandan Indians 
of the Hort Berthold WReserSation, 
North Dakota, and is siill their beat be- 


lofed missionary - 


Che Indians named him Ho Washtte, 
“@®aod Woice.” 


Vounihanvan 

(Hor the purpose of honoring them) 

All hail to these “Heroes of the Faith’ to thom fe gratefully dedicate this 
rebietu! 
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Introduction 


There is perhaps no more interesting or thrilling story in missionary circles 
than the history of the past one hundred years among the Indians of North and 
South Dakota. It is to be regretted that limited space prevents a more detailed 
account of what has happened. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Frederick B. Riggs, who has condensed the 
story so delightfully in the following pages. He represents the third generation 
of the Riggses who have served the Sioux for a century. He remembers vividly 
over sixty years of that century; succeeded his father as principal of the Santee 
School, and now lives, retired but active, in California. His Uncle Thomas is 
living at Oahe, near Fort Pierre, South Dakota. There are none of the children 
of the fourth generation in the work. 

Dr. Charles L. Hall lives in retirement at Santee. His son, Robert, gave many 
years to Indian missions, while his daughter, Deborah, is the wife of Mr. Hertz, 
principal of the Santee School. 

At the close of this century of service through three generations of one family 
there is scarcely an Indian family in North and South Dakota which is not con- 
nected with the Christian church, Protestant and Catholic. A century ago the 
Sioux had no written language or literature. The missionaries reduced their 
spoken language to writing, translated the Bible for them, compiled a hymn book, 
published a periodical and introduced them, through translations, to many literary 
gems from other tongues; and have made a bi-lingual race of the third and fourth 
generations. Most of the leaders on the reservations were graduated from Santee 
or the little mission schools which were closed years ago. 

Many Indians have died in the faith. Those who follow today face a complex 
world. They are as much bewildered as they face it as their parents and grand- 
parents were disillusioned by the world through which they passed. Their fathers 
taught them well about government promises unfilled and treaties broken. It is 
not to be wondered at that the present Commissioner is having so much trouble 
in capturing their faith in his “New Deal.” 

Doubtless another century will see the Indian completely assimilated. There 
will be no “Red Man” as over against the “White Man.” Meanwhile, those who 
shall carry on in the task bequeathed to them by the Riggses and Halls will need 
all, and more, of the faith, courage, fortitude, tact, patience and wisdom which 
were so abundantly possessed by the founders and builders of the 8 Seige 
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A CENTURY WITH THE SIOUX 


Indian Summer 


We were driving across Minnesota, the “Land of the Dakotas,” my 
wife and I, with our daughter Winona. In far away England there was 
a recent discussion as to what is the most beautiful name for a girl and 
the Dakota Amer-Indian name for their first born (if a girl) was 
chosen. But our Winona was named because she belonged in the land 
of the Dakotas, was born there, is the great granddaughter of mis- 
sionaries who came there a century ago and lived and labored there for 
four generations. A century of Amer-Indianism has affected her. 

The aborigines of Minnesota called themselves Dakotas (friends or 
allies) but the French explorers named them Sioux (a name having a 
French sound—maybe corruption of Algonquin word Nadouessioux, 
meaning enemies). The land of the Dakotas is one of the most beautiful 
regions in North America—land of a thousand lakes, surrounded by 
beautiful woods, interspersed by greenest meadows. We rode in a 
modern motor car over paved highways, across the valleys, over the hills, 
and around the lakes, where the Dakotas had traveled their moccasin- 
worn paths. Minnesota, as we saw it, was a land of fertile farms—a 
land with all the charms of New England, without the rocks to interfere 
with agriculture. 


Why the Dakotas Moved 


Our Winona asked why the Dakotas left beautiful Minnesota. They 
had the best of winter shelter in the woods, small game in abundance, 
fish in the lakes, and, immediately to the west, were the great plains 
with their inexhaustible supply of buffalo meat. But Europeans came 
up the Mississippi to trade. Others made specious bargains. The Sioux 
were crowded back. The Whites established Fort Snelling to protect 
themselves in an unrighteous invasion on the east. Then on the west 
Whites swarmed over the plains, ruthlessly annihilating the buffalo, 
their main food supply. 

While we were discussing this history, we were riding along the 
shore of one of the most beautiful Minnesota lakes, in the suburb of 
the great city of Minneapolis. Our eyes caught a rock by the roadside. 
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On its bronze tablet we read that there in the year 1825 a century ago 
the Pond brothers, volunteer missionaries to the Dakotas, built their 
log cabin. That marked the beginning of a different kind of White 
invasion. Immediately afterwards Dr. Thomas Williamson, one of the 
first medical missionaries of the “American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions” (original Americans were then classed as for- 
eigners) came to Lac-qui-parle on the Minnesota River, over toward 
the western edge of the land of the Dakotas. And soon Rev. Stephen 
R. Riggs and his wife Mary came to the aid of the Williamsons. (See 
“Mary and I” by Stephen Riggs.) 


Dakota Literature 


After thirty years these missionaries had made only a few converts. 
Meanwhile, however, they learned the Dakota language, which they 
reduced to writing, wrote Dakota literature, completed translations of 
the Bible, hymn books, school books, a Dakota grammar and dictionary, 
all of which proved invaluable later on. In wisely developing a literature 
in the Dakota language they met the Indian where he was. There were, 
and still are, teachers who begin with the Indian where he is not, by 
forcing the English language on him. History has proved that the 
missionary’s method was the correct one. 


Amer-Indian Court Dress 


Strangely those who would force the white man’s civilization on the 
Indians insisted that when they appeared in public they should do so in 
Indian dress. This is still true. White Americans laugh at the dress 
requirements of the Court of St. James, yet they always expect Indians 
will appear in Washington dressed in feathers, even though at home 
they have not worn feathers since the time of their grandfathers, and, 
in order to appear in Washington in proper court dress were obliged to 
borrow their costumes from the museum. 


Slow Conversion 


The Dakotas were slow in conversion to Christianity not because 
they were irreligious. They were, in their way, more religious than the 
Whites ; everything has to do with their religion, and their own religion 
seemed all-sufficient to them. The results of this fact were soon to be 
seen. Hemmed in by the Whites on the east and south; their food 
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supply vanishing on the west; payments from the Government for their 
lands forgotten; the Dakotas were starving. They heard that the 
Whites were fighting their own folks in a civil war in the South. Fight- 
ing their own folks! Who ever heard of the like! Dakotas never had 
done that! Then it dawned on them that now was their opportunity 
to be rid of the detested Whites who were cheating and robbing them. 


Indians on Strike 


The “Sioux Outbreak,” as it was called, was soon subdued by United 
States soldiers, though hundreds of Whites were killed. However, the 
Indian converts saved the lives of the missionaries. They had risen in 
what seemed to them a righteous cause, and, since every act in their 
lives was related to their religion there was only one reason for their 
defeat—their deities had failed them; the god of the Whites must be 
stronger. Then a marvelous change came in the psychology of the 
thousands of Dakotas who were imprisoned at Fort Snelling, and 
Mankato, Minnesota, and at Davenport, Iowa. 


“T W as in Prison and Ye Visited Me” 


The missionaries followed the Indians into the prisons and found 
them ready listeners. The prisoners were without exception converted 
to Christianity. When they were transferred four years later, under 
military guard, to a barren camp on the Missouri River (Crow Creek, 
near Chamberlain, South Dakota), there they nearly starved to death, 
but remained faithful to the religion of their white conquerors. Then 
came Rev. John P. Williamson, son of Dr. Thomas Williamson, into 
their prison camp as their physical and spiritual saviour. When their 
food was reduced to mostly cottonwood-bark soup, John Williamson 
prevailed upon the military authority to allow him to be responsible 
personally for a large party of the Indians and he “chaperoned” them 
on a buffalo hunt that saved their lives. And the lives of those hunters 
and their families were well worth saving because they in turn became 
missionaries to the wild Indians in the regions to the west and converted 
them practically all, till there are today very few Sioux or Dakota 
Indians who are not members of some Christian church. 


A Most Remarkable Episode 


Those Christian Dakotas, prisoners from Minnesota, known as 
Santees, were removed from the Crow Creek starvation camp down the 
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Missouri River to an inhospitable land a hundred miles above Sioux 
City. There the Government made a Reservation for them (the Santee 
Reservation). Then came a migration that was most unique in all 
Indian history. More than a hundred of those Indians, all church 
members, in order that they might become citizens, moved from the 
sterile hills of the Santee Reservation to the fertile valley of the Big 
Sioux River in southeastern Dakota, about forty miles above the now 
thriving city of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Dr. Stephen R. Riggs 
tells of this colony as follows in his book, “Forty Years with the Sioux.” 


What impulse stirred them to break away from their own tribe, to which they 
had but just returned, and try the hard work of making a home among coldly 
disposed, if not hostile, Whites? What made them leave all of their old traditional 
ties and relationships to go forth as strangers and wanderers? It must be borne 
in mind that they left behind them the food, which the Government issued weekly 
at the Agency, to seek a very precarious living by farming, for which they had 
neither tools nor teams. They also gave up the advantage of the yearly issue of 
clothing, and the prospects of such considerable gifts of horses, oxen, cows, 
wagons, and plows, as were distributed occasionally at the Agency. More than 
this: Those who had already received such gifts from the United States Indian 
Civilization Fund had to leave all behind, though they went out for the very 
purpose of seeking a higher civilization. They went forth in the face, moreover, 
of great opposition and derision from the chiefs of their tribe. The United States 
Indian Agent was also against them. Whence then did they have the strength of 
purpose which enabled them to face all this opposition, brave all these dangers? 

The germs of this movement are only to be found in the resolves for a new 
life made by these men when in prison. They all were nominally, and the larger 
part were really, converted to Christ. All of them, in some sense, experienced a 
conversion of thought and purpose. There they agreed to abolish all old tribal 
arrangements and customs. Old things were to be done away, and all things were 
to become new. And as they had been electing their church officers, so they would 
elect the necessary civil officers. 

But when they came to their people they found the old Indian system in full 

power, backed by the authority of the United States. Of the old chiefs who ruled 
in Minnesota, Little Crow and Little Six, the leaders of the rebellion, were dead; 
but the others, who had been kept out of active participation, not by their loyalty 
to the United States, but by their jealousy of those leaders, had saved their necks 
and were again in power. A few had been appointed to vacancies by the United 
States Agent, and the ring was complete. And our friends were commanded to 
at once fall in under the old chiefs before they could receive any rations. They 
must be Indians or starve! Nothing was to be hoped for from within the tribe, 
nor from Washington. The Indian principle was regnant there also. Nothing was 
left to them but to seek some other land. One said: “I could not bear to have 
my children grow up nothing but Indians!” so they all felt. 
_ They made their hegira in March, 1869. In this region this is the worst month 
in the year, but they had to take advantage of the absence of their agent and of 
the chiefs in Washington. Twenty-five families went in this company. A few 
had ponies but they mostly took their way on foot, packing their goods and children 
one hundred and thirty miles over the Dakota prairies. About midway a fearful 
snow storm burst upon them. They lost their way and one woman froze to death. 
The next autumn fifteen other families joined them, and twenty more followed 
the year after. Even one of the chiefs, finding the movement likely to succeed 
left his chieftainship and its emoluments, to join them. He thought it more to be 
a man than to be a chief. 
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SANTEE Crrorr, OMAHA CouNCcIL—1927 


Education by Practice 


Indians are not particularly noted for their singing. Training in music at Santee, 
both vocal and instrumental, has had a wide cultural influence on the Indian 
churches and homes of North and South Dakota. 


Existence was a hard struggle for several years; for these Indians had neither 
plows nor working teams. They exchanged work with their white neighbors, and 
so had a little “breaking” done. And in the fall and early spring they went trapping, 
and by this means raised a little money to pay entry fees on their lands and buy 
their clothes. 


Need of Education 


But the Dakotas needed Christian education most of all. Rev. John 
P. Williamson came with those first converts to Santee. There his 
boyhood friend, who had grown up with him in the same mission in 
Minnesota, Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, was ready to start Santee Normal 
Training School in 1870. That was the first school of any consequence 
for the Dakotas ; started before the Government had offered any educa- 
tion to those Indians. For forty-six years Doctor Riggs, through 
Santee and its press, led the Indian in higher education. His son, 
Frederick B. Riggs, came to his aid and served for forty-three years as 
general educational missionary, and finally as principal of the Santee 
School. From the beginning Mrs. Alfred Riggs kept the Santee mission 
home a model for Indians. She taught Santee pupils cooking and 
sewing and all the home arts for forty years—all volunteer service. 
She describes all of this interestingly in her booklet, “Early Days at 
Santee,” published by the Santee Press. 

Then Mrs. Frederick Riggs came and for thirty-five years trained 
students at Santee in the art of music. This spread into the church 
leadership of all denominations of Indian churches and the Christian 
homes of the Indians of the Northwest. Her chorus choirs sang difficult 
cantatas at every Easter and Christmas season all those years. A newly 
arrived Indian pupil, unacquainted with the ways of choirs, remarked 
that the choir had not practiced sufficiently because they sang the Amen 
ten times before they got it right. One of the notable events for the 
Santee Chorus under Mrs. Riggs’ leadership was their singing in all the 
sessions of the Congregational National Council in Omaha in 1927. 

Santee pupils have gone on to college and are becoming the more 
advanced of the Indian leaders. They are working their way up, as 
other college students do. Recently in the Yellow Stone Park a group 
of Indian rangers off duty were having a hilarious time. A tourist, not 
recognizing them for what they were, remarked to an official that those 
Indians were making a lot of noise. The official replied, “Why not, 
they are all college graduates!” 


Violent Civilization 


Meanwhile our encroaching so-called civilization had driven the 
Plains Indians, the Sioux or Dakotas, west of the Missouri River, far- 
ther and farther back into the barren regions where they were starving. 
The Government, though supposed to be the sovereign power in all this 
land, was making treaties with the Indian tribes as though they were 
foreign nations. Then the Whites were apt to be the first to break those 
treaties. The exasperated Sioux were on the war-path. United States 
military expeditions went out at great expense. It cost the Government 
about a million dollars for every Indian it killed. Then came two lone 
missionaries who, at comparatively no expense, conquered those wild 
Indians on whom our military was wasting millions! 


“Sacred Herald” 


Fort Sully was built on the Missouri River bluffs a short distance 
above Pierre, South Dakota, to hold in check the warring Sioux. Then 
came Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, another son of Stephen R. Riggs. He 
built himself a log hut in the very center of the village of those fiercely 
dissatisfied Sioux, across the river from the fort and far from its pro- 
tection. A demonstration of the use of Santee School soon followed. 
Thomas Riggs called for Christian Indian helpers. Santee furnished 
them. With their help mission stations were planted all over western 
South Dakota and North Dakota. Every year Thomas Riggs travelled 
thousands of miles in wagon and on horse back; erected houses and 
church buildings with his own hands and the help of the Indians he was 
training; endured fierce storms and dreadful privations in all seasons; 
swam rivers and suffered every hardship for fifty years. All this he 
did with extreme modesty, but he was being observed. The University 
of South Dakota honored with the degree of LL.D. Yankton College 
and Beloit College each conferred on him the degree D.D. His best 
degree, however, came from his Indian friends, the degree of “S.H.”— 
Eyanpaha—wakan, Sacred Herald. In all of this work Doctor Riggs 
was ably, untiringly and beautifully aided by his wife, who was Nina 
Foster of Bangor, Maine, who died on the mission field. His second 
wife, Louisa Irvine, was affectionately named by the Indians, Wahca- 
wastewin (Lady Good Flower). They are living in Oahe in a very 
unique house which Doctor Riggs helped build with his own hands from 
glacial boulders. 
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Indian Psychology 


Dr. Thomas Riggs understood the religious attitude of the Indians 
and their psychology the best of all the missionaries. The following was 
characteristic: In one of our annual mission meetings, where a thou- 
sand Indians are usually gathered to discuss their church and commu- 
nity problems, Dr. John P. Williamson was explaining some proposition 
to the assembly but did not get it across. Then he called on Dr. Alfred 
Riggs, who in turn told it in classical Dakota, but the people did not 
comprehend. Dr. Alfred Riggs gave up and said, “Well, Thomas, you 
tell them.” Whereupon his brother Thomas worded the idea in a few 
Indian idioms and catchy phrases, and the people all shouted, “How, 
how!” (Yes, yes!). That Doctor Williamson and Dr. A. L. Riggs 
were both baffled in their wording of the matter, was partly because 
neither of them used the Titon Dakota dialect, with which Dr. Thomas 
Riggs was thoroughly familiar. 


Last Buffalo Hunt 


Dr. Thomas Riggs accompanied the Indians from the Cheyenne 
River Reservation on their last buffalo hunt in the winter of 1880-81. 
He wrote an account of this hunt in The Independent and it was re- 
printed in The Word Carrier for March, 1919, and again in March, 1935, 
in which account he writes: “Being the only white man along, I was 
able to study the Indians’ habits and language; this indeed was my chief 
object in accompanying them.” In his autobiography he writes: “An 
Indian visited me at Hope Station, one of the wild Indians from the 
Black Hills, and he said, “What did you come here for?’ I answered, 
‘T came to help you, to teach you.’ The Indian said, ‘That is very good, 
but a better thing is to learn something about the Indians themselves, 
then you may be able to teach them.’”’ Doctor Riggs writes, “That idea 
was at the bottom of my buffalo hunt.” 


Risky Service 


On December 15, 1890, when Sitting Bull was killed by the Indian 
police who went to arrest him, seven of his followers were left unburied. 
His people had all fled ; none dared to return. As soon as Thomas Riggs 
heard of this he hastened to the place, taking with him only one of his 
missionary helpers and twelve other Indians chosen by the relatives and 
friends of the deceased, and they buried the dead with all honors. This 
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dangerous and daring act brought to Doctor Riggs enduring gratitude 
and honor from all the Indians. 

The following is the story of this adventure as Doctor Riggs told it 
to me: 


The Indian police of Standing Rock were ordered to arrest Sitting Bull before 
daylight the morning of December 15, 1890. The police were at hand as ordered. 
The youngest son of Sitting Bull jeered at his father as he passed out the door of 
his house. (The jeering was reminding his father of his previous boasting that 
he never could be arrested. The jeering started the shooting.) Two of the police 
taking Sitting Bull out were shot. One of them, before falling, shot Sitting Bull, 
and the three fell together on the steps of Sitting Bull’s house. In a few moments 
seven of the police and seven of Sitting Bull’s followers and Sitting Bull himself 
were lying dead around the house. The body of Sitting Bull and the dead police- 
men were taken to Fort Yates. Sitting Bull was buried there; the bodies of each 
of the policemen were taken to their own villages and buried. 

I was on the Moreau River when the fight on Grand River took place, on my 
round of the outstations. Crossing over to the Cheyenne, I heard what had hap- 
pened. I visited the rest of my mission stations and reached home Saturday, the 
day before Christmas. Monday evening I went to Pierre and in the morning took 
the train for a roundabout and tiresome journey to Fort Yates and Standing Rock, 
reaching there Saturday night. The Indians were tented in sight of the Agency 
within two to four miles. Two or three of the tents were arranged so as to make 
a large canvas cover and we had service with four or five hundred gathered 
together. When the service closed there was but one thing many of the men came 
to me about. Out on Grand River there were seven of their relatives dead and 
not yet buried, though they had lain there over two weeks. I asked why they had 
not gone to their Agent McLaughlin. They were afraid to go to him now for he 
and the soldiers were all of the same mind. “Pshaw,” I said, “go to him right 
away.” “No,” they replied, “we are afraid.” Then I said, “I will go tomorrow 
if some of you go too.” They said at once, “Fifty of us will go.” I said, “No; if 
so many go out there Colonel Drum will send for you before you go half way. 
Twelve of you are enough. I will go and this Sisseton Ohana who preaches to 
you (Elias Ohana Gilbert, one of Doctor Riggs’ native missionaries). Fourteen 
of us will go, Elias and I with his team, and you on horses, as early as you can 
come to Mr. Reed’s house.” 

January 1, 1891, was a bitter cold day. Elias and I arrived on horseback. We 
went as far as a log house, three-fourths of the way; no stove or floor, no door 
and no window. Tuesday morning we reached Grand River. Willows were stuck 
in the ground to show where each of the fifteen men died. A dead horse, a lot of 
chickens, and a mother dog with her pups—nothing more to show of the village 
of Ghost Dancing Dakotas that was there before December 15. Relatives of the 
seven men shot there had gathered the bodies, dressed them, and placed them inside 
a log house that had been used to store some plows and other farming implements. 
I paced off a space seven feet wide by fourteen feet long. It did not take long to 
dig through the sand, about four feet deep. The bodies were brought to the grave 
and laid one by one. We had a few words of prayer and closed the lid. 


Travel and Adventure 


Thomas Riggs had many adventures during his half century of mis- 
sionary traveling over all of North and South Dakota west of the Mis- 
souri River. He crossed the Missouri and all the other treacherous rivers 
many a time at their worst; swimming them in high water, or often 
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breaking through the ice and being almost drowned. I traveled with my 
uncle on some of his trips while I was general educational missionary. 

We had made the rounds of the mission stations late one fall and 
were hoping to reach the Oahe home for Christmas. The Missouri 
River had frozen over with thick ice, but a midwinter thaw had opened 
the edges. The only hope of our crossing the river was at a place a 
few miles above Oahe. We managed to get onto the ice in the shade 
of a high bluff, where the edge ice was still holding. The ice in the 
middle of the river was rotten, with small holes all over, where the 
water was bubbling up through. But that ice was heavy enough to drive 
over if we picked our way. My uncle walked with an ax, testing the 
ice, and I drove the team close behind him. We went down the center 
of the river several miles, looking for a place to go off. The river was 
about a half mile wide. At last we came to a place where the edge was 
frozen over on the farther side. But it was not frozen thick enough to 
hold the horses. We unhitched on the edge of the heavy ice. My uncle 
took a long lead rope and started with one horse toward the thin ice. 
He told me to follow close behind and to lay on the whip when he yelled. 
The ice was strong enough for my uncle to cross on, but began to crack 
as soon as the horses started onto it. My uncle yelled! I laid on the 
whip! The horse gave a great lunge and went through the ice. My 
uncle pulled him to the shore. The water was deep, but the horse got 
his front feet onto the solid bank and, by aid of my uncle’s hard pulling, 
crawled out. We took the other horse a little further down stream, 
where my uncle could walk across again with the lead line. and by the 
same process we landed the other horse. Then we pushed the buggy 
still further down stream and rushed it across the thin ice so fast that 
there was not time enough for it to break through. We hitched up our 
horses and were soon in the Oahe home for Christmas. 

On another occasion I was traveling with my uncle with a single 
horse and a light buggy. There had been a very sudden hard freeze. 
The Missouri River between Pierre and Fort Pierre had frozen over 
glare. That is very unusual. The Missouri is so swift that it usually 
can freeze over only by the floating ice floating more and more sluggish- 
ly till it stops. Thus the frozen river is generally very rough. This 
time it was glare ice, and as soon as our bare-footed horse started onto 
the ice he fell down. We jumped out and unhitched. Uncle Thomas 
said, “You bring the buggy. I will bring the horse.” He grabbed the 
horse’s tail and trotted across the river, more than half a mile wide at 
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that place, pulling the horse by the tail, and I followed pulling the buggy. 
It was at this crossing of the Missouri River that the State of South 
Dakota, a few years later, erected a magnificent steel bridge, and then, 
in response to the request of Dr. Doane Robinson, State Historian, 
named it the “Riggs Bridge” (in memory of Stephen Riggs and his 
successors). How marvelous for a great public structure to be named 
in honor of a humble missionary. Then the Congregationalists erected 
a beautiful church building in Pierre and placed in it a glorious window 
depicting Stephen Riggs preaching the first Christian sermon in that 
region, at Fort Pierre, in 1840. 

One of my uncle’s adventures, that I remember his telling, happened 
on one of his winter journeys from Oahe to Santee, when he broke 
through the Missouri River ice. It was in the early spring of 1873. 
A thaw had broken the river ice along the edges. He came to the river 
crossing opposite Santee and found the edge ice on the Dakota side 
frozen sufficiently and he drove on. He supposed that the edge ice on 
the Nebraska side of the river would be worse, but he knew that the 
river was usually shallower on that side, and therefore it might not 
matter if he broke through. When he came to that edge he saw that 
the recent freeze had probably been insufficient, but supposing that the 
water was shallow, on account of the low sloping bank, he drove on. 
The horses immediately broke through, and to his astonishment did not 
strike bottom, but went in out of sight. He jumped and was fortunate 
in landing back on solid ice. When he turned to look for the horses, 
he saw that they had come to the surface and hit the bank and were 
crawling out. On account of the formation of the bank, there was only 
one way in which the horses could go. So he ran upstream along the 
edge of the good ice, looking for a narrow place to jump over the thin 
ice. When he came to the most promising place he made a running 
jump, but fell short and went in. He had on a heavy coat and other 
heavy winter clothing, but managed to crawl out on shore. He was 
just in time to head off the frightened running horses. He caught them 
and climbed into the wagon. The weather was so cold that he was 
immediately covered with sheets of ice and frozen fast to the wagon seat. 
He drove the two miles from the river to Santee. When he pulled up 
in front of the door of the house, his brother had to pull him loose from 
the ice to get him out of the wagon. He was soon sitting by the big hot 
stove in the mission home thawing himself out. 
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Then came an incident so ridiculous that he often laughed about it. 
In those days many thought that all pious people were suitable for mis- 
sionaries, whether they had good sense or not, and even though they 
might be semi-invalids. So it happened that a very goody-good little 
old lady had been sent to Santee as a missionary helper. She was in her 
dotage, very frail in body and wore a lace cap; a truly good soul, but 
entirely lacking in common sense and in any ability for rigorous service. 
While my uncle was sitting mournfully by the fire, the little lady 
approached, sat down beside him, and said in a pious tone: “Are you 
fully consecrated?” My uncle turned and looked at her in amazement. 
My father was working at his desk in the adjoining room and heard what 
was said. He whirled in his chair and exclaimed, “Let him alone!” 
The good little lady gathered herself and left. 


Missionary vs. Soldier 


Meanwhile came Rev. Charles L. Hall as conqueror of the Northern 
Indians ; three tribes, Mandans, Hidatsas, and Rees, who had united for 
mutual protection against their enemies, the Sioux. Mr. Hall came to 
Springfield, Dakota territory, directly across the river from Santee, in 
the fall of 1874, to be pastor of the small home missionary Congrega- 
tional church. He soon found his way over to Santee, and, under the 
inspiration of Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, became interested in Indian mis- 
sions. Mr. Hall found in Miss Emma Calhoun, one of the teachers in 
Dr. Williamson’s Mission at Yankton Agency, a valiant partner. They 
made their wedding journey on a steamboat that was bound for the 
head of Missouri River navigation, loaded with freight from Pitsburg, 
Ohio, and consigned to trading posts in Montana. It was April, 1876. 
General Custer had just reported gold in the Black Hills and restless 
frontiersmen were on the move. Wild Titon Sioux were out to resist 
the inroads of civilization. 

After a slow two weeks’ voyage of 850 miles, Mr. Hall and his 
wife were landed at Fort Berthold, American Fur Company trading 
post, May 9, 1876. There he founded the Berthold Mission, from which 
he recently retired, after fifty years of wonderful service. Later the 
mission center was moved to the Agency at Elbowoods. 

The building of the mission house was delayed because the steam- 
boat carrying the building material was requisitioned to carry military 
supplies for General Custer. Custer went out in gorgeous style, at 
tremendous expense, to end in ignominious defeat! Our missionaries 
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landed from the same boat unnoticed and, with comparatively no mate- 
rial expense, won over the wild Indians in complete victory. 

Dr. Hall very modestly writes: 

The success of the mission was due to the ability and consecration of Emma 
Calhoun Hall, who had had four years’ experience under the guidance of Rev. 
John P. Williamson at Greenwood, South Dakota, where she had learned to speak 
the Dakota language fluently. She immediately made friends with ail the people, 
meeting them with kindness and tact. It seemed a loss that could not be replaced 
when she died after five years of service. The missionary then took six little 
Mandan girls into the home with several devoted women to help him, until after 
five years he found another devoted companion, who had been nearly eight years 
matron in “Dakota Home” at the Santee School. Susan Webb Hall’s experience 
and her ability brought new life and success to the mission, to which she devoted 
thirty-six years. At the age of seventy years she too passed to her Saviour. 
Through her many of the Indians have found the same Saviour. 


Debt to Indians 


The three tribes of Berthold Indians, to whom the Halls went as 
missionaries, are very different from the Dakotas. They are farmers, 
house builders, and pottery makers. The Dakotas were hunters and 
tent dwellers. They did a little farming but got most of their corn by 
robbing the Mandans, Hidatsas, and Rees. To thwart the raids of the 
Sioux, these Berthold Indians buried their corn in underground caches. 
On the high prairies rain does not wet the earth down very far. The 
Indians dug a round hole about two feet in diameter. Then about two 
feet down they widened it gradually to five or six feet, and made a 
cistern five or six feet deep, jug shaped. They filled this up to the 
neck with ear corn; covered it over with a skin and replaced the earth 
and sod. It was almost impossible for the enemy to discover such caches. 
Of course they have been long since unused. But forty years ago, in the 
vicinity of our Berthold Mission, I saw many holes that had been such 
caches. 

We owe a good deal to the Indians in general for many of our 
foods. Prof. Robert A. Millikan in a recent address said that we owe 
them for four-sevenths of our vegetable foods. We owe much in par- 
ticular to the Berthold Indians for hardy corn. Corn is a tropical grass 
and originally would not grow so far north as South Dakota. The 
Berthold Indians were corn growers and lived in the Missouri River 
Valley as far north as corn would naturally grow. Then came the 
warring Sioux who year after year drove them farther and farther up 
the river. The Berthold Indians took the corn with them as they were 
driven back, and gradually acclimated it. They finally produced a 
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stunted rapidly maturing corn that would grow in the short summer of 
North Dakota. Then came the Whites and crossed the Mandan, Hidatsa, 
and Ree corn with the tall large-eared southern corn, and thus produced 
a very good corn that will grow even in the far north of North Dakota. 

In recognition of his long and faithful missionary work, Rev. Charles 
L. Hall was given the’ degree of Doctor of Divinity by Fargo College, 
June 14, 1911. The Berthold Mission is now being carried on by Rev. 
Harold W. Case and his wife. Dr. Hall is retired and living with his 
daughter at Santee. 


Education and Evangelism Hand in Hand 


The Congregational missionary work with the Dakotas was started 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions in Minnesota in 1835. The 
American Missionary Association took over the work in 1883. While 
the schools at Santee and Oahe were growing and a little school was in 
process at Elbowoods, Thomas Riggs, in connection with his general 
missionary work, had mission day schools at all of his stations. One 
of the notable schools of this kind was at Plum Creek, on the upper 
Cheyenne River. Most of these small mission schools were taught by 
native Indian missionaries. The Oahe school, with Mrs. Thomas L. 
Riggs as principal, did a great work for many years with the children 
of the more backward Titon Sioux of the Cheyenne and Standing Rock 
Reservations. 

Meanwhile, Indian churches were being assembled and organized, 
church buildings erected and mission stations built all over the Rosebud 
and Cheyenne River and Standing Rock and Berthold Reservations in 
Dakota Territory, now North and South Dakota. Rev. and Mrs. James 
F. Cross and Rev. and Mrs. George W. Reed joined the work in 1887. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross were placed in charge of the mission on the Rosebud 
Reservation in South Dakota. Later they were transferred to the 
Association’s mission at Wales, Alaska. After a short and strenuous 
service, from 1905 to 1908, they returned to the Rosebud, where they 
remained until Mr. Cross’ death in 1912. 


Sounds Like the Old Testament 


Mr. Cross readily adapted himself to all the ways of frontiersmen. 
I traveled with him several times over the great Rosebud Indian Reserva- 
tion, with his team of horses and spring wagon. On one of those trips 
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we had stopped for noon lunch when a great thunder storm broke forth. 
The horses were good at staying close to camp and we had turned them 
loose to graze. When the rain came we crawled under the wagon and 
immediately it began to hail—and such hail—hailstones about as large 
as hens’ eggs. The horses were pelted into terrified flight. The territory 
was then a great open country; no human habitations within many 
miles, and almost no fences in all the land. As the storm passed, we 
came out from under the wagon, and saw our horses disappearing over 
a rise in the prairie about a mile away. We were wondering whether 
we would ever see them again, and thinking of how many miles we 
might have to walk. Then came a miraculous phenomenon. We saw 
the storm swing to the right and we caught a glimpse of our horses, as 
they topped a rise of land, a mile away and to the right. We saw the 
storm swing farther around till it completed a circle and here were our 
horses coming straight toward us, from the opposite direction in which 
they had fled. The hail was still pelting them but ceased just as they 
rushed into camp, and we caught them. The hail had unmercifully 
mauled them. Great lumps swelled up all over their backs. But the 
faithful animals were evidently glad to be with us again, and doubtless 
thought that we had some Joshua-like power over the elements. Any- 
how we were soon happily on our way again. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert D. Hall, beginning in 1907, succeeded 
the Rev. and Mrs. James F. Cross for a few years on the Rosebud 
Reservation. Then followed the Rev. and Mrs. William B. Pinkerton, 
who were in charge of this mission from 1912 to 1926. Mr. Pinkerton, 
in addition to his evangelical interests, was keenly concerned about the 
agricultural and economic welfare of the Indians. It is to be regretted 
that some of his excellent ideas and plans were not given a wider oppor- 
tunity for demonstration. Surely the hope of thousands of Indians 
depends upon their becoming industrious, intelligent and successful 
farmers. 


Successors Arrive 


Rev. and Mrs. George W. Reed were given charge of the mission on 
the Standing Rock Reservation, where they labored very successfully 
for forty years, until arriving at their age for retirement in 1927. In 
recognition of Mr. Reed’s excellent missionary service Yankton College 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1922. Dr. Reed suffered 
a nervous breakdown soon after his retirement and he died September 
ty) 1935. 
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As there frere three generations of Riggses tho serfed as missionaries for a century, so 
there hase been three generations of Indians flo habe benefited by their labors_ 

An Jnidian by the name of Ghnamani fas congerted to the Christian religion. His son, 
Francis, ent to Santee and became a Congregational minister, and later an assistant super- 
intendent. Hrancis Hrazier’s son, Philip, ent ta Santee, Oberlin and Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He is no in charge of all the Jndian Congregational churches on the Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne Riser and Rosebud Reserbations- 





Dr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Riggs are living in their Oahe home. After 
their retirement from active service, Rev. Rudolf Hertz succeeded 
Dr. Riggs in the general superintendency of the “field work” of The 
American Missionary Association Indian Missions. Upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Riggs from Santee, in 1933, Mr. 
Hertz and his wife took charge there. Mrs. Hertz is the daughter of 
Dr. Hall. Then came Rev. F. Philip Frazier and his wife to succeed 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertz in charge of the general Indian mission field and 
Indian churches. Mr. Frazier is a graduate of Santee, of Oberlin 
College and of Chicago Theological Seminary. Mrs. Frazier, an Indian 
also, is a graduate of Earlham College in Indiana and was for several 
years with the Young Women’s Christian Association, a very successful 
traveling secretary in their Indian work. Mr. and Mrs. Frazier are 
proving very enthusiastically successful. Their home is in Fort Pierre, 
South Dakota. 


The “Talk-together” 


In the autumn of each year since 1874 the twenty-four Congrega- 
tional and thirty Presbyterian Dakota Indian churches of Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Montana have had a conference meeting 
that they call Ptaya Owohdake (The Talk-together, named Mission 
Meeting by the Whites). These conferences are meetings of delegates: 
an elected representative from each church, and from the women’s 
society in each church, the local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Christian 
Endeavor, Little Helpers, and what not; and as ex-officio members there 
come the deacons and elders and other officers of the churches and their 
various organizations. Some church invites the meeting, but a tax of 
ten cents a member is levied on all the churches to help pay for the 
entertainment. Usually about a thousand Indians attend these confer- 
ences. They camp in a great circle around the local church building. 
The conference owns a large tent and lesser tents that provide the meet- 
ing places for the main meeting and for the sectional meetings. For 
four days the entire assembly gathers for the forenoon session in the 
main tent for a program of addresses and discussions of topics that 
concern the work of their churches and the management of their com- 
munity affairs. The programs are prepared by a committee and pub- 
lished in the Japi Oaye, the mission monthly printed in the Dakota 
language by the publishing department of Santee School. 
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A Story 


During one of these Mission Meetings I left the camp for a walk 
late one afternoon. The meeting was in the Missouri River valley near 
the mouth of the Cannon Ball River in North Dakota. There was the 
noise and aroma of supper-getting coming from the great circle of camps. 
I walked toward the river and met an old Indian woman coming on a 
narrow path through the willows. She carried a load on her back 
wrapped in a blanket. I said to her, “Ina taku yakin he?” (“Mother, 
what are you carrying?”). She replied, “Wan mitakoja de makata 
omnica iwahni” (“Why my grandson, I am gathering ground beans”). 
I said, “Makipazo wo” (“Please show me”). Then she took down her 
load and opened her bundle and there was about a peck of wonderful 
white beans, the shape and almost the size of lima beans. Imagine wild 
beans almost as large as cultivated limas. 

As I looked at those beans there flashed through my mind in a few 
seconds the long story of the transformation of diminutive wild fruits 
into large luscious tame fruits. My thoughts ran back to Beloit, Wis- 
consin, where I was in school many years before. There the college 
campus was covered with wild apple trees, the apples about the size 
of marbles. By selection and cross fertilization such tiny apples had 
been changed into the very large, beautiful fruit we now have. If some 
Burbank could have worked with these beans, that in their wild state 
are already the size of tame limas, we might now have a bean the size 
of a dinner plate. 

The botanical name of this bean is Falcata comosa. The Indians 
call it ground bean (Makata omnica), because they grow hidden in the 
earth like peanuts. Falcata comosa is a delicate vine that grows in the 
sand and climbs the willows on the banks of the Missouri River. The 
blossoms form on branches near the ground, which bend down so that 
the beans are found under ground like peanuts. 

The beans are not very plentiful and here comes in another remark- 
able feat of nature. A species of vole or field mouse gathers the beans 
into underground caches. The scientific name for this vole in the East 
is Microtus Pennsylvanicus. But in Nebraska and the Dakotas is 
another variety that is given the Omaha Indian name for mouse, wahema. 
This Microtus Pennsylvanicus wahema gathers the Falcata comosa 
beans into underground caches. The Indians find tracks that the 
Microtus makes in the sand, lines of tracks leading in from all directions 
toa center. In the center the voles have already made a bowl-shaped 
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cavity, filled it with beans, and covered them with grass and leaves. An 
interesting feature of this work of the Microtus is that the beans they 
gather have no mouse smell, as would ruin them if they were gathered 
by the common house mouse. The Microtus American mice are re- 
spectable creatures and do not invade our homes. The pest mice in 
our houses are European immigrants. 

All this flashed through my mind as I looked at the beans in the old 
woman’s pack. Then I said to her, “Ina wamayanon seececa” (“Mother, 
it seems that you have stolen’). “Hitunkadan dena waniyetu en yutapi 
kta tuka” (“These beans were to be the winter food for the mice”). 
Then she emphatically exclaimed, ““Nahna mitakoja, hiya wamawanon 
ani!” (Why, my grandson, I have not stolen them!’’). “Omnica tona 
iwacu eekiya wammnaheza iyenakeca owanhake” (“In place of all the 
beans I took I left an equal amount of corn”). Evidence of the native 
aboriginal conscience. (cf., the book, “The Dawn of Conscience,” by 
my Theological Seminary classmate, the late Prof. James Henry 
Breasted.) Then I happily said to the old lady, “Ina nina tanyan 
ecanon” (“Mother, you have done very well”). 


Absurdities of Critics 


Some good soul is sure to say, “But don’t educated Indians all go 
back to the blanket ?”—an outworn question that has been answered a 
thousand times. In the first place, in these days there are few blankets 
to go back to. Most of our American Indians have now adopted what 
we call civilized dress. But suppose Indians did go back to the blanket, 
what of it? Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were blanket Indians. I mean 
their manner of dress was very similar. Jesus dressed in that style, 
and all the people of that time. The noble Romans did it too. Even 
so, the dress does not make the man. But the critics mean that when an 
Indian returns to his blanket it is a case of back-sliding. Perhaps the 
righteous white critics have never known of back-sliding in their own 
church and community. 

Indians are peculiarly sensitive to ridicule. Imagine an Indian girl 
returning from school, togged out in the style of a white girl, and 
returning to a backward Indian community. Imagine the persecution 
she would meet. At every turn she hears, “Wanyanka, wasicu ihduza!” 
(“Look, dressed like a white woman!”). “Ksapa icida!” (“Thinks 
she’s smart!”). An Indian boy or girl is just as eager as any person 
to be in style. How many of our white critics would be willing to be 
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out of style? Why blame an Indian for putting off a style of clothing 
that made him a laughing stock? The same white people who criticize 
Indians for wanting to be in style, criticize white missionaries for not 
adopting the dress of the people they work among. But the progress 
of our Indians has been so rapid during the last few years that Indian 
young people now returning from school have no difficulty in dressing 
after the manner of the most up-to-date styles of white people. Never- 
theless, white people are still so backward in their knowledge of Indian 
affairs that they keep harping on that worn-out saying, “back to the 
blanket.” Some backward Whites, considering going to the San Diego 
Fair, asked whether there is a hotel in that part of California, or must 
they live in an Indian tent? ‘ 


The Great Mistake in Amer-Indianism 


The main causes of our slow progress in Indian affairs have been 
rations and reservations. The “dole” ruined Englishmen in short order. 
Being “on relief” has demoralized United States white citizens in two 
years! Our American Indians have been doled to for four generations. 
We should have put our Indians to work earning their living a century 
ago, and there would be no “Indian problem.’ There always was 
plenty of work to be done on Indian reservations, but no adequate 
arrangements for doing it. Amer-Indians are said to be lazy. In 
so far as they have become so, we have caused it. The Plains Indians 
were necessarily a very energetic people, otherwise they could not have 
survived. They had learned to adapt themselves most perfectly to all 
the conditions of Nature. I notice that one of the main efforts of the 
Boy Scouts is to make white boys into good Indians. 
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The American Missionary Association’s Eighty-ninth Year. 


By 
FreDERICK L. BROWNLEE, Executive Secretary. 





GENERAL FACTS 


The American Missionary Association has completed eighty-nine 
years of constructive service. One wonders what the founders would 
think of the accomplishments not only of this year but also through the 
years, particularly since the Civil War. Religiously, they belonged to 
the school of Finney and Moody. Politically, they were Abolitionists. 
Socially, they were opposed to caste. While they were fearless men 
with firm convictions, yet they were not revolutionists. One is inclined 
to believe that they might review what has been done since their day 
with a degree of satisfaction. 

They believed that no race had the right to deprive another race of 
its liberty, so they carried the case of the Amistad slaves favorably 
through the United States Supreme Court. All the while—quietly, 
persistently and effectively—they opposed the extension of slavery in 
America and advocated its extinction by lawful and peaceful means. 
Before the smoke of battle had scarcely disappeared they had missionary 
teachers at Hampton, Nashville, Atlanta, Talladega, Memphis, Tougaloo, 
New Orleans, Austin and scores of other places. Surely they would be 
pleased if they could visit today Hampton Institute, Fisk University, 
Atlanta University, Talladega, LeMoyne, Tougaloo, Tillotson Colleges, 
and Dillard University. Along the way they would see hundreds of 
schoolhouses for Negro children and almost fifty thousand Negro school 
teachers and college professors. They would learn that thousands of 
Negroes own their own farms and homes. They would see great Negro 
churches with able ministers and officers. They would take special 
notice of the Negro stores, banks, insurance companies and business of 
all kinds. They would read the newspapers and periodicals and the 
hundreds of excellent and fine books written by Negroes. They would 
be inspired by Negro art, music and poetry. 

Would these interesting and almost phenomenal facts—when one 
remembers that the Civil War ended only seventy years ago—entirely 
satisfy the founders of the A. M. A.? One wonders. Would they not 
say, “Why do you label all these things Negro? Are they not a part 
of the achievements of the human family regardless of the varying 
complexions of its members? Why these signs reading ‘White’ and 
‘Colored’ that we see in the railroad stations and trains? Why are 
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the schools and churches separate? Why are art galleries, music halls 
and libraries closed to Negroes? Why are not the children of both 
races playing in the parks and. swimming in the pools? Why all this 
separateness? It isn’t economical. It isn’t right socially. It isn’t 
Christian.” 

Perhaps these founders of the A. M. A. actually would see the lynch- 
ing of a Negro. They might drop in at the trial of the Scottsboro boys 
or Angelo Herndon. Surely they would like to ask some questions 
about the Negro farm tenants and share-croppers, and Negro wages 
versus white wages. Doubtless they would say, “These things are to 
be expected so long as those signs ‘White’ and ‘Colored’ remain, whether 
they be seen on a wall or are hidden in men’s hearts.” 

Back to the North those founders would come and with the officers 
of the A. M. A. they would confer. What would they think about the 
North and what would they say in those conferences? Would it not 
be something like this: 

“We think the Negro has more freedom and greater opportunity 
in the North than in the South. How deep does that freedom go? 
How genuine are those opportunities? It seems to us that the people 
of the North are really as prejudiced as those in the South. The South 
has compulsory segregation, but the North is not free from segregation. 
Its churches are separate as are its Y. M.C. A.and Y. W.C. A. Hotels 
are not open to both races. And, wherever the two races come together, 
in public schools, amusement halls and amusement parks it would be 
easy to start a riot if the Negroes became numerous or prominent. We 
perceive that in the whole of the United States Christianity is morally 
and socially ineffectual. People cannot become genuinely Christian until 
all races dwell together in harmony with mutual respect and equal 
opportunities. 

“Tt is this general fact that the world must face squarely and treat 
fairly if God’s democracy is to become real. It matters not whether 
the dominant group be white, or rich, or politically powerful, or socially 
secure, the great sin before God is that any spirit other than the spirit 
of love, mutual respect and good-will should rule the heart of man or 
any group of men.” 


Basic Facts 


The early reports of The American Missionary Association abound 
in the use of subjective adjectives. They reflect largely the personal 
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responses of the workers to human interests and conditions. It was 
hardly necessary for them to keep statistics. Twice as many teachers 
might have been sent South with twice as many pupils eager to crowd 
into schoolrooms. Even so, scarcely a beginning would have been made 
toward meeting the educational needs. Under such circumstances it 
is as much a waste of time as it is uninteresting to gather facts, assemble 
figures, plot curves and make statistical comparisons. 

While the situation today is no less human it certainly is much less 
simple. Three million liberated slaves, over 80 per cent of whom were 
illiterate, presented a relatively simple problem. Twelve million Negroes 
today, of whom fewer than 20 per cent are illiterate, present a more 
complex problem. In the first instance it was a question of sending a 
liberated race to school to learn its A, B, C’s. Today it is a question 
of letting Ph.D.’s function freely in a social and political democracy. 
Moreover, as people rise in cultural appreciations their sufferings from 
segregation, discrimination and disadvantage grow increasingly poignant. 

These facts the directors and officers of the Association should face 
squarely and fairly. It is obvious from graphs “A,” “B” and “C” on 
pages 30, 31, 32, that the Association is serving a steadily decreasing 
number of primary and secondary pupils. On the other hand, there is a 
correspondingly increasing number of college students. It would be as 
easy, as it would be superficial to say, “This is normal and natural. Let 
the process do its own work until the Association no longer has any pri- 
mary and secondary schools.” Such a statement would infer that the pri- 
mary purpose of the Association is to assist the South in securing free 
public schools for Negro children. That is a high purpose. The late 
Julius Rosenwald followed it with eminent success. The General Educa- 
tion Board has furthered that purpose magnificently. The American 
Missionary Association has had not a little to do with progress in that 
direction. But the primary purpose of the Association has not been to 
assist in the development of free public schools for Negro children, high 
and worthy as it considers that purpose to be. Stated educationally, the 
primary purpose of the Association is to function through education in 
assisting Negroes to take their rightful place in a democratic society, 
which place is precisely the same place as that of any intelligent and 
honorable citizen, regardless of race or color. 

The free public schools of the South have not been established to 
unite human beings of all races in a common society. The purpose of 
these schools is to assist in providing “equal opportunities” for Negroes 
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in a dual society governed by the dominant race. The only way to main- 
tain that kind of a society is by keeping the minority group as ignorant 
as it is powerless. Opening school doors, even on a segregated basis, 
inevitably means the defeat of a dual society, and trouble all along the 
line for both the majority and minority groups. 

If this be a fact then the maintenance of a limited number of func- 
tional private schools here and there may serve to hasten the day when 
racial discrimination will have ceased to be. Meanwhile such schools 
will be at liberty to develop educational methods and programs free from 
the mechanics of institutionalized mass education. Moreover, such 
schools would continue to serve not only as “houses of refuge” but also 
as community centers in which both races may mingle and work, free 
even from race consciousness. 

One must not lose sight of this basic fact when he reviews the signifi- 
cant progress in the South in providing free public schools with trained 
teachers for Negro children. That process has a long way still to go, 
but even when fairly well done it will continue to mean for a long time 
that many a boy and girl born with dark skin will have to attend not 
only a separate but often a school inferior to the one from which the 
boy and girl with white skin will go. Approaching a common goal along 
parallel lines might not be so bad if one were sure that the goal is com- 
mon; that the lines are equally manned and equipped; and that neither 
line is under the absolute control and direction of the other line. How- 
ever, the more one tries to think of an efficient society, to say nothing 
about an ideal one, functioning on a dual racial basis, the more he is 
impressed with the injustice, stupidity and futility of such procedure. 

This fact must be faced as well as the facts of comparative statistics 
by the Association in planning its work for the next generation. One of 
the original purposes of the Association was to “remove caste from 
heathen lands.” It is often said that the most heathen land, when it 
comes to racial caste, is America. It was one thing to abolish chattel 
slavery in the South. It is quite another thing to abolish racial caste in 
both the North and the South. 

All of this is written with not the slightest wish to place any special 
stigma on the South. The virus of racial discrimination is in the blood 
of a whole nation—the whole world. In a sense there is a virtue in the 
open method of the South with its color signs. The Negro at least knows 
how far he can or cannot go, which is not true in the North. 
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It is estimated that there are 1,/90,/65 tenant Tamiiues IM te Lhe 
1,091,944 are white and 698,839 are colored. 





Negro tenant farmers of one county showed that 61.7 per cent “broke even,’ 26.0 
per cent “went in the hole,” and 9.4 per cent made from $70 to $90 profit per year. 


Focal Facts 


The evils in southern farm tenancy and share-cropping became focal 
during the past year. So long as the land-owners could market their 
cotton, peonage among the tenants and share-croppers was able to go on. 
With the collapse of the cotton market, particularly the export trade, the 
wheels of the system nearest the engine were stopped. With his own 
credit gone the land-owner could not extend credit to tenants and share- 
croppers. Having been forced for generations to concentrate on the 
growing of cotton as the great money-crop of the South the tenant- 
farmers and share-croppers were neither able nor prepared to turn 
rapidiy to the growing of vegetables and other things needful to sub- 
sistence. 

With the export trade seriously curtailed and a crippled cotton mar- 
ket at home the Federal Plan of reduced cotton acreage with pay for 
ungrown cotton became the source of immediate relief, but primarily to 
the land-owner. By reducing his acres under cultivation the owner had 
less need for tenants and share-croppers. Hence they had to shift for 
themselves, their only hope often being direct relief from the Govern- 
ment. 

While the majority of southern Negroes are tenant-farmers or share- 
croppers, yet the situation is far more than a racial matter. Thousands 
of so-called poor whites are in the same class. Even though they cling 
to a belief in Nordic superiority, yet in many instances the condition of 
the “poor whites” is frequently worse than that of the Negro. With 
attention focussed on the evils of a system in which both races are 
victims it is hoped that the system itself may be abolished or purified. 

With this focal fact The American Missionary Association has not 
been able to do much. Through the race relations department of the 
Federal Council of Churches the Association was able to assist in financ- 
ing a first-hand study of conditions in Alabama and Arkansas. These 
studies have been printed in abbreviated form and may be purchased 
from the Federal Council. 

The significant thing at such a time, however, so far as the Asso- 
ciation is concerned, is the fact that Negroes themselves, who had been 
prepared through mission colleges, were able to take a leading part in 
making the studies, and in enlightening the Government as to the evils 
inherent in the system. Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Professor of Social 
Sciences at Fisk University, was director of the most extensive study 
which has been made. This study may be had from the University of 
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North Carolina Press. Its title is “The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy.” 
Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Virginia Union College, a Baptist institu- 
tion for Negro youth. 

The studies made by the Federal Council were under the direction 
of Mr. George E. Haynes, Director of the Council’s department of race 
relations. He was graduated from Fisk University when that institu- 
tion was entirely under the auspices of The American Missionary 
Association. 

The Federal Government is attacking cotton-tenancy in two ways, 
first from the standpoint of subsistence farming through diversifying 
crops, and second, through a resettlement plan whereby over long-term 
payments tenants may pay for and own their own farms, Negroes as 
well as Whites. There is no question concerning the soundness of the 
first idea. It is not so sure, however, that universal land ownership is 
an ultimate solution. To be sure, people take more interest when they 
have a stake in the enterprise, but that interest is not a guarantee that 
they have the ability for business management or that a general and 
satisfactory collective system will be evolved for the distribution of 
their produce. 

Another serious focal fact is that Mississippi and the states west of 
the Mississippi River—Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas—are now pre- 
pared to grow all the cotton that the United States can consume both 
at home and in export trade. And those states can do so at much less 
cost. 

This fact is well summarized in the following statement from “The 
Collapse of Cotton Tenancy”: 

If the trend continues, Mississippi and the states west of the Mississippi River 
can easily supply the world consumption of American cotton, leaving a vast popula- 
tion in the eastern South stranded completely. 

In certain of these West Texas areas the cost of production has been reduced 
to a point where farmers can raise cotton profitably at a price of six cents a 
pound. The spread of mechanization will probably cause expansion of cotton 
production in these new areas. The competition of these areas further darkens 
the price outlook for cotton in the Old South. Even the availability of cheap 


commercial fertilizer could not avert the rapid development of mechanized farms 
in the Southwest, unless there is serious reorganization of farming in the Old South. 


Comparative Facts 


(A) Primary Pupils 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
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During this period the following Primary Departments were discontinued or 
transferred, with average enrollments: 
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Approximately 78% of decrease due to closed or transferred schools. 
Remainder due to economic conditions and public school facilities. 


(B) High School Students 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 










1,803 1,718 





Schools discontinued or transferred during period, with average enrollments: 
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Approximately 58% of this decrease is due to discontinued or transferred 
schools. The remainder is due to economic conditions and public school facilities. 
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(C) College Students 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 


* Does not include students at Brick Junior College; average college enroll- 
ment for three years was 80. _ ; 
The above figures are exclusive of college students enrolled in summer schools, 


who numbered 382 in 1935. . 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
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Progress may be expected to continue in accordance with this graph for ten 
years more at least, provided educational plants, facilities and teaching staffs keep 
up with the opportunities. A total capacity enrollment of perhaps 2,100 may be 
expected by 1945 as follows: 
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LeMoyne College ........... 500 Tillotson College ............ 400 
Dillard University .......... 500 Tougaloo College ........... 300 
Walladega -College’ 2. 23:3... 400 ——- 

TRotal xtost aes see 2,100 


To serve this enrollment these colleges will need an average annual appro- 
priation from the A. M. A. of $60,000. The average appropriation for 1934-35 
was $36,000. This would mean that for 1944-45 the A. M. A. should appropriate 
a total annually of $300,000 versus this year’s $180,000, or $120,000 more, 


Highland Facts 


The Association’s work among the Southern Mountaineers is con- 
fined to Pleasant Hill Academy and the John C. Campbell Folk School. 
Both of these institutions are on the fringes of the area affected by the 
operations of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s subsistence homestead colonies has been 
located outside of Crossville, about fifteen miles from Pleasant Hill. 
Approximately three hundred families have been located in new houses 
of native stone built by the Government. With each house goes a small 
subsistence farm with necessary out-buildings and appurtenances. 

This experiment is too new for any dependable statement one way or 
another. So far as Pleasant Hill is concerned the experiment has no 
bearing save that some families of its area found new homes in the 
colony. The Academy continues to get applications from more under- 
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EpucaTion WitHout ImposEp DIscIPLINE AT PLEASANT HILL 


“The happiness of the individual and values of civilization are impossible without 
a high degree of creative activity. The education which is to save our civilization 
from catastrophe must follow the creative line from the very first.” 


—LAURENCE PEARSALL JACKS. 





privileged young people than it can care for. While the state highway 
goes by the Academy, most of the students come from the primitive-road 
territory which has changed very little in fifty years. So long as this 
condition continues the task of Pleasant Hill Academy will be that of a 
four-year high school with a curriculum closely related to the natural 
processes of learning and well adapted to the enrichment of life in 
health, home-making, farming, folk singing, dramatics and recreation, 
a social understanding of community life, and wholesomeness in religious 
experience. 

The Campbell Folk School is not only unique and useful in the 
character of its own educational program and service to its immediate 
community, but also in many other ways. For example, representatives 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have come to the school frequently 
for ideas and counsel concerning programs at Norris Dam and various 
homestead subsistence colonies. 

Every summer there is a short course at the school for recreation 
leaders from various mountain schools who are eager for training in 
folk games, folk dancing and folk singing. The same is true in the field 
of art and art crafts, agriculture, cooperatives and butter-making. Visits 
from interested educator's from distant parts of the country have become 
common, and inquiries from foreign lands are not infrequent. 


Indian Facts 


Drought and dust storms with no crops and starving cattle have made 
conditions for the Indians of North and South Dakota unusually hard. 
While our missionaries have not been able to do much relief work, they 
have done what they could and have acted as agents of the Government 
wherever possible. They have appealed personally for clothing, bedding 
and other necessities for which the Indians have had no money. Mr. 
Frazier found the State Conference of South Dakota very responsive 
to his calls. 

For Elbowoods and Santee the Association was obliged to make addi- 
tional appropriations with which to purchase feed for the cattle and for 
vegetables which normally would have been produced on the school 
farms. 

Mr. Collier’s policies in Indian affairs have been at once discouraging 
and encouraging to the Indians and their white friends. The placing 
of larger responsibilities on the Indians for the direction of their own 
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affairs has been hailed with much acclaim. Aid in re-making the Indian 
a land-owner and encouragement in his farming are but re-emphases of 
what the missionaries have always stood for. 

What the missionaries are fearful of is that the Collier policies will 
retard the progress which has already been made in relating Indians to 
white people and making them an integral rather than a separate part of 
American life. They are particularly fearful of Mr. Collier’s encourage- 
ment of Indian native customs. Many of these customs, both social and 
religious, belong to the paganism of tribal days. Some of them the 
missionaries consider positively harmful. 

Meanwhile there is much misunderstanding and confusion. Mr. 
Collier offered Mr. Frazier a position as one of five Indians to function 
as liaison officers between the Department of Indian Affairs and the 
Indians themselves in explaining exactly what the Government’s new 
policy is. Mr. Frazier preferred to continue in his present position as 
the A. M. A.’s representative among the Indian churches on the Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reservations. 


Puerto Rican Facts 


In spite of serious economic conditions Blanche Kellogg Institute, 
Ryder Memorial Hospital and the Evangelical churches had the best 
year in their history. Blanche Kellogg no longer has to bid for students 
—it has a waiting list. 

Ryder Hospital never could keep up with its opportunities for 
service. Its problem has been to prevent its doctors and nurses from 
killing themselves by overwork in a crowded hospital. At the same time 
the doctors have regretted that they were prevented from doing more 
than superficial work, except in operative cases, for their hundreds of 
patients. What can two doctors do in one year with seventeen thou- 
sand patients at their clinics, sixteen hundred different patients resident 
in the hospital and three hundred and fifty operations to perform? 

The Evangelical churches seem to be handicapped chiefly in the train- 
ing of most of their ministers and the ability of the members to keep up 
with current expenses. The Sunday Schools, Young People’s Societies, 
and church membership have been growing steadily. 

Like most churches the Evangelical churches of Puerto Rico are 
unprepared to relate their work effectively to the social and economic 
process about them. They have practically no effect in improving 
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social, economic and political conditions. The ministers hardly know 
what a social gospel is. If they did, would they be any more effective 
than most ministers are in helping to improve social conditions? This is 
a difficult question. It would seem that the churches on an island that 
suffered for over three centuries from the ecclesiasticism of the Middle 
Ages are to be congratulated to be alive at all, to say nothing about their 
effect on the social order. Furthermore, it would seem that the churches 
on the continent might be expected to perfect reasonably effective forms 
of social reform before the handicapped Puerto Rican ministers are too 
severely criticized. 

Not only are the Puerto Rican churches ineffective in their relation 
to the social order, but they also continue to fail to reach what are usually 
called the intellectual classes. The University of Puerto Rico students 
are conspicuous for their absence in our churches. Here again this con- 
dition is not peculiar to Puerto Rico. If well-trained, intellectually keen 
and personally attractive ministers on the continent fail to attract many 
university students, how much more might this be true for the Puerto 
Rican ministers, scarcely none of whom has had a college education. 

There are those who would have the Association also relate itself 
more directly to the social, political and economic conditions of the 
Island. Perhaps that might best be done cooperatively by all the mission 
boards. The trouble is that no one seems to know just how to go at 
this effectively. 


Encouraging Facts 
(For further details on these facts see pp. 79-83, 109) 


There was collected in fees, tuition and general charges at the various 
schools and colleges during the past year a total of $112,576. The 
figure for the year previous was $97,337. For comparative purposes 
that figure should be reduced by the amount collected at schools which 
were closed in the meantime, making the net gain $20,579. From the 
Congregational-Christian churches during the past year the A. M. A. 
received $91,063. This means that the A. M. A. institutions collected 
considerably more for themselves than the churches gave them. This 
would be an entirely encouraging fact were it not true that much more 
could be done through the institutions should the churches furnish the 


money. : 


In addition to the collections from fees, tuitions and charges, $22,524 
was collected in local donations, $9,600 of which came through “Red 
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Letter Days.” See page 49 for a graphic picture of the steady climb 
in those “Days” right through the years of economic depression. 
5 

There were 1,121 college students enrolled during the academic 

year—I171 more than during the previous year. 
: 

The General Education Board offered LeMoyne College $75,000 
toward greatly needed buildings, provided an equal sum could be secured 
from other sources. The A. M. A. provided $70,000 and the Negroes 
of Memphis gave $5,000. 

a, 

A fine dormitory was built and furnished in memory of Miss Eliza- 

beth B. Moore at Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia. 
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One residence each was built on the campuses of Talladega and 
Tillotson Colleges and Fessenden Academy. 
VA 
The Ryder Memorial Hospital admitted three hundred more patients 
than during the previous year, performed twice as many operations, and 
made twice as many laboratory determinations. And, almost unbeliev- 
able, the books were closed with a balance on hand. 


y 
Even though Straight College knew that 1934-35 would be its last 
year as a separate college there was no let-down in the standards and 
quality of its work. As a matter of fact, the reverse was true, which 
was characteristic of all the transition years during the creation of 
Dillard University. This was due largely to the late president, Dr. James 
P. O’Brien, and Straight’s last president, Mr. Charles B. Austin, and 
their loyal fellow-workers. 
4 
Students from white and Negro colleges in Alabama met at Talla- 
dega College for a genuine inter-racial conference. So far as it is known 
this was the first time for that kind of thing to happen in the State. 
1 
Tougaloo College conducted the first summer school in its history. 
Its ample buildings and central location make possible an excellent 
opportunity to serve the Negro teachers throughout the State of Missis- 
sippi. 
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Tillotson College added 2,000 volumes to its library during the year, 
thanks to the many people who responded to the president’s call for 
books. The library now has approximately 11,000 volumes. There 
should be twice that many. It is hoped that others will cull out some 
good books from their personal libraries and send them to Tillotson and 
other A. M. A. colleges and schools. 

ch 

Limestone County, Alabama, appointed its first Jeanes Supervisor 
for the Negro schools of the county. Her office is at Trinity School, 
which rapidly is becoming the hub of the educational life of the Negroes 
for the entire county. 

vs 

Cotton Valley School opened night classes for the adults in its 
community. It also observed “Negro History Week” and “Negro 
Health Week.” 

q 

Burrell School in Florence, Alabama, managed to keep its doors open 
through the year by raising $1,200 in its own community in addition to 
collections from fees and tuition. 

eA 

Lincoln School in Marion, Alabama, determined to face the practical 
issue of organizing its curriculum gradually around areas of living rather 
than unit courses of study. 

rf 

Ballard School in Macon, Georgia, turned out a graduating class 

with one-third of the students averaging 85% in their scholastic standing. 
v 

Students of Dorchester Academy raised chickens, pigs, cows, corn 
and potatoes during the summer in order that they might have money 
to attend school during the past year. 

7 

Lincoln Academy at Kings Mountain, North Carolina, was accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

vf 

The Assistant State Supervisor of Negro Schools said that the 
teachers’ training work at Avery Institute in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, is the best in the State. 
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Pleasant Hill Academy has a plan whereby students who cannot 
afford financially to graduate in four years may engage in remunerative 
work and spread their high school courses over five years. 

7 

Santee School in Nebraska installed an adequate artesian well, and 
bathing for its boys and girls. 

Ly. 

The Indian children at the Fort Berthold Mission brought back 
seventy-five out of a possible one hundred and thirty-five awards at a 
track meet. 

7 

Blanche Kellogg Institute in Puerto Rico reached its high-water 
mark in the number of resident students, finances and recognition by the 
inspectors from the Insular Department of Education. 

5 

Summer schools conducted at LeMoyne, Tougaloo and Tillotson Col- 
leges enrolled 382 school teachers. 

7 

On the average, the Association’s schools, colleges and hospitals are 
over 50 per cent self-supporting. 
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Miss Martha Lindsay after completing seven remarkable years as 
principal of Blanche Kellogg Institute at Santurce, Puerto Rico, resigned 
and has returned to the States. Miss Lindsay wrought a good work. 
Under her direction the Institute became a first-class, accredited high 
school, its physical facilities were more than doubled, and its enrollment 
was brought up to capacity. 

Miss Lindsay also made a large place both for the Institute and 
herself throughout the Island. She gave generously of her time to the 
churches. She entertained numerous conferences at the Institute. She 
won the full cooperation of the leading men and women over the entire 
Island. 

She cherished high ideals, was a gracious hostess, an indefatigable 
worker and a generous giver of her talent, time and money. High praise 
and very best wishes go with her from her students, fellow-workers, 
Island friends and the officers of the A. M. A. Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute and the Association are greatly in debt to Martha Lindsay. 


Charles B. Austin served as president of Straight College during its 
last four years and as acting president of Tougaloo College for two 
years. Asan educator Mr. Austin had won his reputation before going 
to New Orleans. As an administrator he proved to be a master of 
details, both academic and financial. Straight College profited finan- 
cially, and Tougaloo was cleared of its accumulated debt through the 
surplus established by Mr. Austin at Straight. 

Mr. Austin’s ambition was to have Straight close on a higher plane 
than he found it, and for Tougaloo to be made ready in excellent condi- 
tion for his successor. He accomplished both ambitions. His final 
commencement at Straight had a record attendance, and his transfer of 
responsibilities at Tougaloo to Mr. Cross was auspicious. 

The trustees of Straight College, its alumni, students, friends, and 
The American Missionary Association are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Austin. The same is true concerning Tougaloo. Such debts can be 
paid only in the love and good-will of the beneficiaries. 

In his work in New Orleans Mr. Austin was assisted ably and 
graciously by Mrs. Austin as professor of social sciences and mistress 
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of their charming home. It is impossible to estimate the educational 
value of the president’s home in beauty, culture and fellowship. Teach- 
ers, students and friends of Straight College were always sure of a 
cordial welcome in the president’s home. It also served with perfect 
naturalness as an inter-racial house. Mr. and Mrs. Austin are living 
at 4 Berkeley Square, Los Angeles, California. 


Miss Esther Nichol is an unusual woman. She asked to be placed 
in the ranks of the teachers at Lincoln Normal School in order that a 
younger and physically stronger woman might become principal. She 
had accomplished much in directing the affairs of the school since the 
death of J. Lloyd Phillips, who, as acting principal, had succeeded his 
sister. 

Intelligent in the field of education, understanding youth, and sym- 
pathetic in human relations, Miss Nichol did much toward preparing 
Lincoln for reorganization according to modern educational ideals and 
principles. 

It was not only unusual for her to request a place in the ranks of 
the teachers but still more so for her to take her place there graciously 
and happily. She is proving a wise counsellor and uninterfering helper 
to her successor, Miss Ruth A. Morton. 


Walter Edwara Ricks went to Lincoln Academy at Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina, as its first Negro principal. It was a difficult thing to 
do after the long tradition of white principals. But he did it, and he 
did it well. None of his predecessors had more local friends than he 
and none accomplished more in a single administration than he. During 
his thirteen years at Lincoln the campus was beautified, the roads were 
improved, the Welmon County Elementary School was built, a dining 
hall and a dormitory were built, and the old buildings were greatly 
improved. Meanwhile the enrollment increased, the summer confer- 
ences grew in popularity, more money was raised locally toward the 
support of the school, and last year the school was accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Mr. Ricks 
was assisted in his work by Mrs. Ricks, an efficient dining hall manager. 

Mrs. Ricks is completing her studies in home economics while Mr. 
Ricks is managing a farm at Kings Mountain, which he purchased a 
few years ago. 


Mr. Raymond G. vonTobel’s successful career at Ballard Normal 
School in Macon, Georgia, was brought to a sudden close by his death 
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during the past summer. (See p. 100 for further details.) Lewis H. 
Mounts, for seventeen years a teacher and assistant principal at Ballard, 
was made acting principal for the coming year. 


George N. White came to the New York office on July 1 to serve as 
general field secretary. He will spend considerable time speaking in 
churches, at conferences, and young people’s assemblies. His major 
responsibility, however, is to cultivate individual friends whom he would 
interest in the work of the Association. He will also continue his annual 
visits to the schools, assisting in every way he can to enlarge the circle 
of friends in the various school communities. See page 47 showing the 
splendid success Mr. White has already made in this connection. In 
so far as possible Mr. White will assist Mr. Brownlee in the administra- 
tive affairs of the Association. 

Mr. White comes to New York with unusual preparation for his 
enlarged responsibilities. He is a delightful man to know and a gifted 
speaker. For twenty years he was principal of Burrell Normal School 
in Florence, Alabama, and for ten years served as the Association’s 
alumni secretary and Chicago representative. He has spoken at practi- 
cally every state conference west of Chicago and in a great many 
churches. At young people’s conferences he is unusually popular and 
effective. For the immediate future Mr. White will concentrate on the 
New England area, but he will not confine himself entirely thereto. 


Rev. Judson L. Cross, for eight years the Association’s representa- 
tive in New England, was elected president of Tougaloo College, assum- 
ing the responsibilities of his new office on June 1. Mr. Cross brings 
to Tougaloo the fruits of a rich and varied experience as a minister and 
promotional secretary. In assembling the annual regional conferences 
of New England he has shown unusual ability as an executive. He also 
brings with him a helpful and gracious wife. Already Mr. and Mrs. 
Cross have made many friends at Tougaloo. A happy and promising 
service is ahead of them. Tougaloo is as pleased as it is fortunate in 
having them. 


John Dillingham has succeeded Mr. Ricks at Lincoln Academy. He 
grew up in his grandmother’s home in Mississippi. His high school 
years were spent in Memphis. He earned his way through Shaw Uni- 
versity in Raleigh, North Carolina, a Baptist college for Negro youth. 
For a while he was a national Y. M. C. A. secretary. Then followed 
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further study at Yale University. For several years he was a teacher 
and director of religious life at State Teachers College in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He was called to Lincoln from a similar position at Tennessee 
State College in Nashville. Mrs. Dillingham was born in Atlantic City 
and was graduated from Oberlin College. They moved to Kings Moun- 
tain last August and lost no time in throwing themselves enthusiastically 
and promisingly into their new work. 


Miss Ruth A. Morton had received her Master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and had written a fine thesis on the “Religious 
Significance of a Folk School” when the A. M. A. was introduced to 
her. We were looking for someone who would go to Lincoln Normal 
School, Marion, Alabama, and start a reorganization of the curriculum 
around areas of living and “awaken, enliven, and enlighten” the adults 
of the community along the Danish Folk School lines, and build up in 
general a unique form of educational, social and religious service through 
the school. 

There is reason to believe that faith in Miss Morton was well 
founded. With rare wisdom, unusual tact and common sense she is 
making a place for herself. 


Miss Mary Alice Lamar had long wished that some day she might 
direct a school like Blanche Kellogg Institute. She was born in Louisi- 
ana, received her collegiate training at George Peabody College in Nash- 
ville and her Master’s degree in education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Early in life she looked to missionary educational 
work as the thing she most wanted to do. The Methodist Church South 
sent her to a mission school in Brazil, where she did splendid work for 
almost ten years. It was from there that she went to Teachers College 
for further study, at which place she remained, after her graduate work, 
as social director of the young women in Whittier Hall. 

When Miss Lamar accepted the directorship of Blanche Kellogg she 
said, “May I teach also? I would like to teach a course of my own 
making in the art of living.” Doubtless she will be able to teach that 
course in such a way as to influence the entire life of the school. 
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ExizABetH Moore Dormitory, LIBERTY COUNTY, GEORGIA 


In 1930 the United States spent $99 per pupil on public education. The Southern 
States averaged $44.31, of which $12.57 was spent on Negro children. Georgia 
averaged $35.42 per white child and $6.38 per Negro child. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Naturally the Association’s building, major repair and replacement 
work has suffered during the economic depression. Twenty thousand 
dollars spent annually for such purposes on $4,000,000 worth of property 
is less than five-tenths of one per cent. 

That amount would be small were the buildings of steel and concrete 
construction. Most of the buildings, however, are frame, and not a 
few of the brick buildings are obsolescent. 

As a matter of fact, $5,500 of the above-mentioned $20,000 went to 
build two residences, one at Tillotson College and the other at Fessenden 
Academy. 

Through special donations, fortunately, we were able to build the 
long needed dormitory at Dorchester Academy. Mention has already 
been made of the conditional grant from the General Education Board 
for buildings at LeMoyne College. 

The outstanding accomplishment in building was the completion of 
the academic and administration building, a girls’ dormitory and a boys’ 
dormitory, a refectory, heating plant, and four professors’ cottages at 
Dillard University in New Orleans. The money here was provided 
according to original pledges from the agencies cooperating in the crea- 
tion of the university. 
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THE MERGER OF STRAIGHT COLLEGE COMPLETED 


In his “Crusade of Brotherhood’’* Dr. Beard wrote, “The Four- 
teenth Amendment had made freedom secure for those who had been 
slaves, and the Fifteenth had been passed, confirming the freedmen in 
their liberty and in their civil and political rights. But what should be 
done to prepare these poor and illiterate persons, living among those 
hostile to their citizenship, for their new and weighty responsibilities ? 

“The American Missionary Association sought to answer this ques- 
tion so far as it could for the State of Louisiana in founding an institu- 
tion which it was hoped would grow into a full-fledged college. Antici- 
pating this future, the school, like others, at once took on the exalted title 
of ‘University.’ 

“Early in the year 1869 the school was chartered as Straight Uni- 
versity, taking its distinctive name from a generous patron, Hon. Sey- 
mour Straight, of Ohio. Like all schools for the freedmen, it opened 
with the primary grades. In seven years from the founding a class of 
eight was graduated in law; in six the first normal class came out, and 
in ten the first college class.” 

In 1934-35, the last year for Straight as a separate institution, there 
were one hundred and ninety-four college students, no primary pupils, 
and only thirty high school students. As the primary and secondary 
departments were absorbed by the public schools the graduates from the 
normal and college departments of Straight were employed as school 
teachers and principals, with over half the principals of the Negro schools 
in 1929 Straight graduates. 

Some day the history not only of the educational progress at Straight 
but also what that progress meant in human purpose, sacrifice and 
achievement may be written. It is a story which deserves to be told. 
Any attempt to appraise Straight’s history here would be as unsatis- 
factory as it would be inadequate. The purpose now is to record per- 
manently a brief statement concerning the merging of Straight College 
in Dillard University. 

Within a few years after Straight College was founded the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church established New 

* See p. 180 ff. 
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Orleans University for Negro youth. The development of this univer- 
sity was not unlike that of Straight. Increasingly the purposes of the 
two colleges had become the same. Both were inadequately equipped 
and insufficiently supported. Neither enjoyed much local cooperation 
and support outside of the Negro group. Approaches to the General 
Education Board and the Rosenwald Fund for help met with the same 
response on the part of each, namely, that the education foundations 
were interested provided that the two colleges would unite in the creation 
of a single strong university. This suggestion also quickened the interest 
of a few white citizens of New Orleans. 

In due time the officers of The American Missionary Association 
and those of the Methodist Board began a series of conferences which 
led to a meeting with representatives of the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce at which meeting representatives of the General Education 
Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund were present. The outcome was 
a proposal that a new institution be established and named Dillard Uni- 
versity. (Dr. James Hardy Dillard was formerly a professor of Tulane 
University, a member of the boards of trustees of Straight and New 
Orleans Colleges, and for years was the president of the Slater and 
Jeanes Funds devoted to the education and general welfare of Negroes. ) 
It was understood that to begin with, the new university would do only 
undergraduate work leading to the B.A. degree, but that it would con- 
duct also a hospital for Negroes, around which a medical school might 
grow. 

For the university and hospital sites, together with necessary build- 
ings, it was estimated that at least $2,000,000 would be required. Of 
this sum the two church boards pledged $500,000 each; the General 
Education Board, $500,000; the Julius Rosenwald Fund, $250,000; 
and the interested citizens of New Orleans agreed to undertake to 
raise $250,000, in which venture they were entirely successful. The 
church boards also pledged $35,000 each annually for a period of at 
least ten years toward current expenses. 

Dillard University was incorporated, a charter was issued by the 
State, and seventeen trustees became responsible for the development 
and management of the new institution. Six trustees were elected by 
the A. M. A. and six by the Methodist Board. These twelve in turn 
elected the remaining five. The re-election of the sets of six trustees 
is the responsibility of the church boards. The re-election of the five 
trustees at large is the responsibility of the entire board. 
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A city block was secured for the medical center. A hundred-bed 
hospital, a nurses’ home, a heating and laundry plant were erected, all 
of which were completely equipped, the land, buildings and equipment 
costing approximately $500,000. 

A beautiful seventy-seven acre site on the edge of the city, but 
within its limits, was purchased for the university. 

Then came the great economic depression. This made imperative 
a re-consideration of the building program. It was found that the 
university might get along for several years with fewer buildings. The 
church boards were able to meet half the amount they had pledged for 
buildings and grounds. The same was true for the local citizens whose 
funds were temporarily hampered by a bank reorganization. The 
General Education Board agreed to pay in full and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund was ready to furnish more than half its pledged amount. 

The payment in full by the General Education Board was conditioned 
on a reasonable guarantee of the operating expenses of the university for 
the first year. The M. E. Board was unable to guarantee more than 
$17,500, with a possibility of $25,000, toward its pledge of $35,000. 
Under those circumstances the A. M. A. was not obliged to pay any- 
thing, since its commitment was conditioned on the M. E. Board paying 
$35,000. If the A. M. A. paid nothing or only matched the amount 
the M. E. Board could pay the enterprise would be halted indefinitely. 
On the other hand, if the A. M. A. paid in full there was a possibility 
of securing a sufficient sum through donations to balance the budget. 
The A. M. A. re-thought the whole plan and agreed to pay its $35,000 
in full. 

On September 24, 1935, Dillard University opened with a capable 
faculty and some two hundred and fifty college students. On the 
Sunday previous almost fifteen hundred white and colored citizens of 
New Orleans passed through the buildings. 

The merging of Straight College in Dillard University does not 
relieve The American Missionary Association of responsibility. At the 
same time it does not set Dillard University free from obligations. The 
charter of the new university requires that the spirit and best traditions 
of the former colleges be preserved and extended. How well and how 
far this may be done depends as much on the intelligent good-will and 
loyal service of the representatives of the church boards as it does on 
Dillard’s unusual opportunities and the way they may be met by its 
trustees, its staff, its students, and the citizens of both races in New 
Orleans. 
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RED LETTER DAYS 
Greorce N. Wuite, Field Secretary 


King Prajadhipok of Siam was taken to the top of the Empire State 
Building by Al Smith during the king’s last visit to New York. “You 
have nothing as wonderful as this in Siam, have you?” asked the former 
governor. “No, indeed,” replied the naive little king, “but we do have 
white elephants !” 

While the various denominational boards are increasingly turning 
their attention to the elimination of “white elephants” in church duplica- 
tion, The American Missionary Association can with pardonable pride 
point to the fact that it has so persistently followed the policy of non- 
duplication in education that today it does not give support to a single 
institution which ought to be eliminated for that reason. 

An early report on the work of the Association shows that it was 
at that time interested in some three hundred schools, most of which 
were, of course, primary and fitted to the needs of newly made freed- 
men. As rapidly as the public school systems could and would absorb 
these schools, which in time included not only primary but elementary 
and high schools, the A. M. A. withdrew, thus placing the burden of 
elementary education where it properly belonged. In more than one 
instance, however, the wisdom of the withdrawal has been seriously 
questioned, since the schools succeeding them lacked that indescribable 
motivating quality called the A. M. A. spirit. At least one community 
has never forgiven the A. M. A. for this step though its school has been 
closed for many years. 

Much later the Rosenwald Foundation took a hand by stimulating 
the building of hundreds of rural school houses with certain specifica- 
tions that made them almost universally superior to the log cabins and 
churches formerly used as rural public schools. Interestingly enough 
this process also stimulated the building of better school houses for white 
children in many communities in the South. 

Last year the Foundation ceased building school houses and turned 
to a study of the rural schools and rural life as a follow-up of its building 
program. “The physical housing of education is only the barest of 
beginnings. Far more important, and infinitely more difficult of accom- 
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plishment is effective and proper use of the school house,” says the 
Foundation as it begins its task. 

Doing this has been characteristic of The American Missionary 
Association throughout the years. While it has been increasingly mind- 
ful of the tremendous contribution physical surroundings make to a 
fully rounded education, it has been chiefly concerned with the character 
of the education going on within the school house. Now that its reduc- 
tion in the number of schools has reached the point where to push it 
further would mean irreparable loss the great concern is to conserve and 
develop the remaining institutions. 

Rapidly decreasing income from usual sources made it evident that 
new fields must be cultivated if this objective were to be attained. 
Attention was turned to local aid. Already tuition and other expenses 
paid by the parents of students in A. M. A. schools and colleges exceeded 
in the aggregate the total giving of the churches. Could these same 
people give more or could they induce merchants and others in their 
various communities to give in order that the gap between income and 
outgo be bridged in their various institutions? 

The accompanying graph is the answer. But graphs can never tell 
the human story beneath the rising curve. An earlier annual report has 
this excerpt from a letter written by a Negro minister: “I know what 
financial problems are confronting the future leaders of our group. I 
worked my way through college and know the strain. I have three 
children there now. The thought of having to advise them to come home 
is now haunting me. I am sending you one dollar and small as it is, it 
is surely a sacrifice for me. I actually need this dollar on my grocery 
bill tomorrow.” 

Two facts revealed by this graph are significant. First, as schools 
have diminished in number, the remaining schools raised more money! 
Perhaps it is only natural that the loss of a school in one commu- 
nity should stimulate increased effort in another to save its own insti- 
tution, but there is a deeper underlying motive than that. Increas- 
ingly in the South the contribution of the A. M. A. to the life of the 
community is being recognized by the white people of that section and 
they have added their efforts to those of the colored people who have 
always been aware of it. The active antagonism to our work has all 
but disappeared and in its place has come in many instances an active 
cooperation in raising funds for our schools. The latest manifestation 
of this spirit is the assuming of the entire financial responsibility for 
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As SEEN IN FIGURES 
1931 1933 1934 1935 


$4,000.00 $6,625.00 $7,427.00 $9,600.00 


Note: (1) Fewer schools in 1935 than in 1931 but more money. 
(2) Harder years but more money. 
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one of our schools by a bi-racial local Board of Trustees the leading man 
of which is no less a person than the Mayor of the city. The A. M. A. 
becomes a contributor to this school, but is entirely freed from financial 
responsibility for it. 

A second interesting fact is that as the years have grown harder 
more money has come in. This seems more difficult to explain but 
there are at least two factors in the explanation. Several of our schools 
are in the TVA field of operation, with its accompanying increase in 
local prosperity. Our schools have shared this prosperity not only 
through contributions by Negro workmen employed on the project but 
through more numerous and larger gifts by the white merchants of the 
area. In one instance money came via a direct appropriation from the 
city treasury. 

A second explanation is that in many communities government 
largess for NOT planting cotton and NOT raising hogs has found its 
way into our schools. The significant fact about this is, that people enjoy- 
ing in many instances a temporary and fleeting surcease from privation 
have not hesitated to give sacrificially to the support of their A. M. A. 
institutions. A survey of one town showed the average weekly wage of 
the colored people to be $10, of which $1 was spent for education through 
tuition and gifts to the school. In this town, the city governing body, 
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though it found itself on the verge of bankruptcy, recognized such 
sacrificial giving by making a direct grant from its depleted treasury to 
balance the budget of the school. 

Increasingly, therefore, the churches of the North should feel that 
they are conducting a cooperative enterprise with the A. M. A. schools 
of the South and West, for all that has been said applies with equal 
force to our Indian, Highland and Puerto Rican work. Every one of 
these sections has steadily pushed the curve of local giving upward. 
No longer do our churches give “for” people, they give “with” them. 
Can we hope that in the coming year the churches will give at least as 
much as the schools and their communities give for their own support, 
so that the enterprise may be more truly a cooperative one? 

It ought to be a source of great satisfaction to supporters of our 
work to know that the objective of self-respect has thus been achieved 
and that all persons concerned are engaged in a common task—each 
making not only a spiritual but also a financial contribution. 
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SOUTHERN CHURCH WORK AMONG NEGROES 


Rev. Henry STEPHEN BARNWELL, Secretary 


I know of nothing that has so challenged Negroes generally as the 
fair-mindedness of The American Missionary Association and its un- 
equivocal stand on that brand of brotherhood advocated by the Great 
Teacher. The investment in Negro education after a half century is 
bringing rewarding dividends not only in scholastic attainments but in 
a leadership more and more needed and eagerly sought. The great 
quandary of the Atlanta Office for a number of years was the scarcity 
of college and seminary trained men to man our churches. Today the 
tide has turned and the dilemma is to find preferred risk churches for 
first-rate men. This situation has caused a number of losses and the 
indications are that others will follow. 

Again this fair-mindedness of Aunt Mary Ann comes to the rescue. 
Recently it was voted that the administrative work of Negro churches 
be entrusted to an executive secretary and a Council of Seven, all but 
one of whom are Negroes. As a member of this group I have been 
interested to note the seriousness, the intelligence and open-mindedness 
with which this Council approaches its task. Though less than five 
months old the new committee is well organized and functioning. At 
this writing a team is visiting a certain area of the field with results 
tremendously worthwhile. Around a common table deacons, trustees, 
heads of departments sit asking questions, giving information and solv- 
ing a number of what heretofore were vexing problems. State com- 
mittees with their various councilmen are meeting in the various districts 
preparing presentations of certain well-defined projects that should mean 
a new day in Southern Negro Church Work. I have never seen more 
hearty cooperation on the part of ministers and churches. It is quite 
evident that the December meeting of the Council will prove a history- 
making one with far-reaching results. 

In addition to its Negro church work The American Missionary 
Association this year takes over the religious activities for our youth, 
a work formerly conducted by the Extension Society. Letters from 
every part of the field indicate that the work of the summer months 
was of unusual importance. Requests for Summer Student Workers 
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have far exceeded our ability to supply and already we are at our wit’s 
end for necessary funds to meet a pressing demand. Here again we 
have an over-supply of workers. Of more than twenty-five applicants 
for this particular service, all of college rank, we could employ but 
eight young people for this significant task. Candidates of fine caliber 
are thus early asking a chance for 1936 summer service. 

We are especially fortunate in specific leadership for this new de- 
partment of the work. Heading it is a young woman of Congregational 
background and training with five years of actual experience in our 
service. Her personal contact with ministers and workers, particularly 
through the Kings Mountain Conferences, admirably fits her for the 
position and rightly may we expect a year of new approaches and 
advances. This hope is further assured by the unanimous endorsement 
of the Council, the churches generally, and the charming personality 
and unselfish devotion of the leader herself. 

In the spirit of Augustus Field Beard and the Association he served 
and loved, we begin anew our Crusade of Brotherhood. We face a 
day of high endeavors and tempting challenges from which we shrink 
not. We shall not stand idly by while the full breeze swells and the 
tide sets toward the sea. With a united crew and under leaders strong 
and wise, with the Great Pilot, we begin our voyage with assurance. 

See p. 79 for statistics. 
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THE INDIAN CHURCHES 


THE ROSEBUD, CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK 
RESERVATIONS 


Rev. F. Puiiip Frazier, Pastor-at-large 


The Sioux Indian churches show an increase of one more organized 
church and one log house parsonage. The membership of our churches 
stood at 1,008. Dismissal and deaths have been supplemented by new 
members. 

Economic conditions in the Indian country, particularly where our 
churches are located, are as bad as they were last year. Because of the 
drought, crops and gardens did not grow. The unsteady relief work 
surrounding our churches caused some members to drift away from 
their church communities. In spite of this condition, the churches, 
particularly the women’s societies, have contributed toward the support 
of our native missionary society more than $750 during the past year. 
The money earned by the women’s societies was secured to a large extent 
by selling quilts made from quilt scraps sent to the mission. By these 
contributions two mission stations at Shields and the one at Thunder 
Butte have been taken care of ina fine way. The salaries of the pastors 
there were paid regularly, material for repair work amounting to $150 
was paid by the society with about $100 worth of labor contributed by 
the local people. Because of lack of money in the organized churches 
most of the pastors have had a hard time collecting their regular small 
salary due them from the church. Outside of their gardens the pastors 
have practically no means of supplementing their meager incomes. 

Because of lack of cash our pastors are badly in need of clothing for 
themselves and better housing conditions for their families. To meet 
this particular situation we cooperated with the promotional committee 
of the State Conference to make an appeal to the South Dakota people 
for furniture, curtains and clothing. Already we have the promise of 
a truckload to be brought out here this week and I have one box of 
clothing, such as overcoats and suits for boys. 

In the spiritual life of the churches we are holding our own in spite 
of many social and economic factors that undermine it. Regular services 
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were conducted at every point all the year around. ‘The Dakota Asso- 
ciation last June endorsed the plan of conducting an evangelistic cam- 
paign throughout the year. The women’s societies have donated $100 
toward the expenses of designated women to go around to revive the 
spiritual life of the women. 

The preachers’ institutes were conducted in the three reservations 
as usual, at Ponca Creek, Bridger, and Bullhead. At Ponca our good 
friends, the Episcopalians, agreed to cooperate. They carried through 
the program of religious education in the morning in their church while 
we conducted our morning program at our church. The two churches 
are one-half mile apart. In the afternoon, all of us went to the govern- 
ment day school grounds where a government building was turned over 
to us. We invited the government officials from all of the departments 
to be with us every afternoon. They talked to us and answered questions 
about their particular programs. After two hours of class work we 
went into a recreational program which was opened to all the com- 
munity. In the evening we had our evening pictures, evangelistic serv- 
ices and a general get-together at our own church. It is the first time 
in the history of this particular district that such cooperation was planned 
and carried through. This kind of program was tried at each institute. 
The Government cooperated in each case but we were sorry that the 
Christian cooperation did not work so well at Bullhead, where there is 
an Episcopal and a Catholic church. The results of the institutes in 
arousing interest and reviving spiritual conviction were very evident. 
Three prospective workers definitely committed themselves to the church 
work. They will study during the coming months so that they may 
enter into the missionary work soon. All of these men are under thirty. 
Many of the church members took a definite stand to be loyal to the 
church. 

The tragic fact in the Indian work is the almost complete lack of 
regular Sunday school and religious education work for our children. 
Moreover, there are no active young people’s societies in our churches. 
In other words, we have concentrated for years on the adult members 
of our churches. In order to meet these facts we are planning to go 
ahead with programs for the children and young people during the 
summer, utilizing visual education equipment and using volunteer 
workers. 

See p. 80 for statistics. 
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FORT BERTHOLD MISSION 
Rev. Harotp W. Case, Superintendent 
Elbowoods, North Dakota 


This past year has been perhaps the most trying year of many. Not 
only were our people faced with the severest year of a six-year drought 
but also the “individual monies” held in trust by the Government were 
exhausted. In just so many words the “cupboard was bare” and the 
“purse” was depleted. There was no garden truck. Most of the stock 
had to be sold to the Government for there was no feed. This sale 
brought very little and even that had to go to pay debts long past due. 
Nature about us was of a brown dusty color. It was pitiable to see what 
few stock remained, dwindle down to skin and bones for lack of feed 
and in many instances water for the small streams had dried up. So 
our people came down to relief rations, enough to keep body and soul 
together though not sufficient to maintain health. The times, as well as 
the condition of the country round about naturally produced a depressed 
feeling everywhere. Along with the hardships among our people, our 
mission work suffered as well for lack of sufficient funds to meet the 
urgent needs. 

The pecple showed a remarkable spirit, however, throughout all 
this trial, especially so when we consider the short period they have had 
with white civilization and Christian service. However, in spite of the 
depressing times our people and the mission work have passed through 
during the past twelve months I can see indications of progress along 
certain lines. In our church and community program we were able to 
conduct stereopticon services throughout the winter, culminating with 
the Easter pictures. In two of our five churches the choirs did very well. 
In one of these, double trio work was unusually fine. Both Indians and 
white folk participated. Some twenty-four young people between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five met together every Wednesday night 
for the Senior C. E. meeting. This same group raised funds to send 
a mission pupil to the Congregational Camp this summer and also sent 
a delegation to the State Conference of the C. E. The Congregational 
churches of the reservation raised some $300 for the A. M. A. This 
was done by socials and sales. This was the best they have ever done 
toward outside assistance. Many have taken hold of the cent-a-meal 
plan of giving and already some of the churches are assured of meeting 
their apportionment. In June our people met together for their Annual 
Fellowship, lasting three days. Food supplies were scarce and yet there 
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were a goodly number present. One man traded his car for a beef so 
that we might have our annual dinner assured. 

In our communities we continued week-day Bible classes, reaching 
approximately 125 children each week. During the summer our com- 
munity worker and one other who was a volunteer put on seven Daily 
Vacation Bible School programs, in as many districts, reaching 90 
children. In the Bible Reading Contest, sponsored by the State Council 
of Religious Education, a large number of the Reservation young people 
took part. It was gratifying to find that our Indian children more than 
held their own in the examinations. Fifty certificates were given out 
showing that as many children had completed the reading and passed 
the examination. The sewing groups in the churches held together 
very well. The forty-two mission children who lived in our dormitory | 
and attended the local public school have grown in many ways. More 
than ever we have given them contact with the outside world. They 
have taken hold of Scout work, the 4-H Club, and have entered into 
athletics as well. Ours is the only school in this area which has developed 
part-singing and piano duets. The music recital at the close of the year 
was really worth going many miles to hear. We have lost several of 
our best voices for the present year’s vocal work because we could not 
afford to take too many children who are without funds to pay their 
board. Several of our best children were and are now without funds. 

In athletics, on achievement day which comes in the spring of the 
year, out of 135 awards given, seventy were given to mission children. 
The reason for this is that we have the children with us all the time and 
can help them to be more systematical in their practice. This competition 
is the best play our children can have, so long as we don’t overdo it. 
They were very shy when it was first started but now enter in with 
great earnestness. The intermediate C. E. group brought home the 
banner for the fourth successive year, for having the largest attendance 
at the District Convention. 

In this way our people are getting to know more of the white people 
and their church activities, and the white people are getting better 
acquainted with the Indian. Our boys and girls are broadening out in 
their activities and are making fine progress when one considers the fact 
that only a few years ago it was an unheard-of thing for the sexes to 
play or work together. They are learning how to live and serve. 

All of our church groups have contributed generously to the support 
of the mission center. During the past year the missionary and social 
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worker covered over 31,000 miles in meeting appointments, holding 302 
church services, 138 Bible classes, 196 sewing groups, 182 week-day 
Bible classes, making 71 urgent sick calls, holding 30 group meetings, 
conducting 28 funeral services, putting on 42 moving picture shows, 
assisting with 16 basket socials, raising a total of $602, “autoed” delega- 
tions to District Association meetings, State Conference and District 
Christian Endeavor meetings. 

In addition we started and carried out a church paper plan. Better 
reading is our aim. Once a year, for the purpose of fellowship and 
tying the work together, there is an Annual Assembly of all church 
people on the Reservation. One Indian recently said, “I am proud that 
I am a Congregationalist.” He had been one of the officers of the last 
assembly. 


See p. 82 for statistics. 
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THE PUERTO RICAN CHURCHES 
Rev. Cuarves I. Mouter, Secretary 


This work is very much like church work in Continental United 
States. Some churches prosper and others move slowly or hardly hold 
their own. This year has shown a fair increase in membership, of 266 
and an added 7 per cent to pastoral support. Wind storms have passed 
by at a distance but the reduction in acreage for sugar-cane has worked 
a great disadvantage to the laboring man, so that Puerto Rico is still 
in rehabilitation. 

All of the workers have continued faithful in their task. Self- 
support has received more attention under the “Fifteen Year Plan” of 
systematically decreased missionary aid. One church made an advance 
of 30 per cent in offerings this year and half or more of the churches 
have paid in full their part of expenses on church support. All are 
struggling to help themselves, but some find conditions that make it 
impossible to provide for the necessities of life, so cannot give to any 
other interest. The District Committees have given real educational 
help to some of the churches in understanding the relation between the 
local missionary church and the Missionary Association, which con- 
tributes toward the support of the work. 


Visit of Representatwes of Mission Boards 


In February we had the privilege of a visit from sixteen men and 
women sent from the Mission Boards that have work in the Island. 
Those of our cooperating boards were Secretary Brownlee of The 
American Missionary Association and Dr. S. G. Ziegler of the United 
Brethren Foreign Missionary Society. Most of them took a trip around 
the Island, across two times and from end to end, through cane and 
tobacco fields, through fruit orchards and coffee plantations, seeing the 
school houses and churches by the roadside and past the cane mills as 
well as the beautiful homes and the hovels. At the four extremes, Ponce 
on the south, Mayaguez on the west, Aricibo on the north, and Humacao 
on the east, conferences. were arranged with pastors and lay delegates 
from the churches. This gave a chance for getting the viewpoint of the 
different sections of the Island. Then at San Juan, a final conference 
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of three days was held in which each denomination had a number of 
delegates to meet with the visitors from the churches in the North. 
The findings from this conference will be of great service to both mission 
boards and the local churches in providing for the future development 
of the church in the Island. 

Rev. Florencio Saez, our professor on the Union Seminary staff, 
spent most of the year at Chicago Seminary in advance studies. He also 
visited the work in Mexico and several of the churches in the States, so 
he returns to our seminary with new enthusiasm for his work. Rev. 
Vicente Perez Diaz of our Santurce church was allowed two months 
for study at the University of New York during the summer. Mr. 
Perez studied in the field of sociology and will be able to do better service 
among the people of the crowded area about his church. All of our 
other pastors have taken seminary extension courses this year for which 
they receive educational credit. We feel that some real advancement 
is being made in the way of leadership. 

This year has been a year of united revival effort in the Island. A 
new interest is manifest in the work. Some new churches have been 
organized as a result and almost all of the churches have received new 
life. The work seems.as promising now as at any time. 


See p. 79 for statistics. 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 


(For the most part the statements which follow are taken from the reports 
submitted by the heads of institutions. See pages 79-83 for summary statistics.) 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Buell G. Gallagher, President: In 
many ways this is the best year Talladega has had. The largest entering class in 
the history of the College proved also to be the best in terms of scholastic prepara- 
tion and ability. Students came from twenty-six states representing 13 different 
denominations and proving themselves to be of sufficiently high caliber to maintain 
the usual academic standards at Talladega. Notable among the students were the 
graduates of American Missionary Association secondary schools. 

The year saw the initiation of a plan to provide adequate housing for faculty 
and staff members—a plan which depends upon finding $6,000 a year for the next 
six years. A great deal depends upon the success of this project. 

An interesting and valuable venture in interracial friendship was made in the 
holding of a conference attended by student delegates from Negro and white col- 
leges of Alabama. So far as is known, this is the first time that students of both 
races have lived together on the same campus in this state. 

The greatest need at the College is for an adequate library building. The 
present structure has been outgrown in the normal development of the College and 
has become acutely obsolete with the initiation of the new curriculum which de- 
mands extensive use of the library. Somewhere we must find a quarter of a million 
dollars to erect a new building and to endow its upkeep. 


Enrollment: Total students, 530; college, 278; senior high, 73; junior high, 47; 
elementary, 84; kindergarten, 45; special, 3; boarding students, 226. 

Number of graduates: College, 33; senior high, 15. 

Staff: Total, 54, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 36; others, 16. 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana, Charles B. Austin, President: 
This is the last statement of this character that will appear since classes are to 
begin in Dillard University on September 24, 1935. The closing of Straight has 
been anticipated for some years. This was not because of a decrease in either student 
body or financial resources. The decision to close Straight College was based upon 
the fact that a larger physical plant was needed and that a single college might 
better serve the New Orleans area. To this end financial assistance was given by 
the education foundations and local citizens. Straight came to its close with its 
usual high standards, good laboratories, a library above the average, a well-trained 
faculty, no deficits, and an increase in college enrollment. 

Central Congregational Church has used the College chapel for its Sunday 
services and other church work. The College cooperated with the government 
work by permitting the use of certain rooms and buildings. 

Straight College’s 66 years record one of the greatest incidental stories of The 
American Missionary Association, It is hoped that some day that story will be 
written in effective detail. (See p. 44 concerning the merging of Straight in 
Dillard University.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 260; college, 194; senior high, 30; special, 36; board- 
ing students, 54, 

Number of graduates: College, 16; senior high, 11. 

Staff: Total, 27, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 18; others, 7. 


Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Will W. Alexander, Acting 
President: The doors of Dillard University were opened in September with all 
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faculty positions filled and approximately 250 students enrolled. The site is beau- 
tiful and spacious; the buildings are attractive and well adapted to the purposes for 
which they were built. 

See page 44 for statement concerning the merger of Straight College in Dillard 
University; also page 74 for statement concerning the Flint-Goodridge Hospital 
of Dillard University. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, Charles B. Austin, Acting Presi- 
dent to May 30, 1935; Rev. Judson L. Cross, President beginning June 1, 1935: 
For 1934-35 Tougaloo has made a record on presidents. First, list President Emeri- 
tus William T. Holmes, who was President of Tougaloo from April 1, 1913 to 
October 1, 1933. Second, Charles B. Austin, who was Acting President from Sep- 
tember 1, 1933 to June 1, 1935. Third, Judson L. Cross, President-elect of Tougaloo, 
who assumed his official duties on June 1, 1935. These three gentlemen have known 
each other for a number of years. Their common joy is to see Tougaloo College 
waxing stronger and making available to greater numbers its opportunities. From 
the time of his retirement Mr. Holmes has kept in touch with Tougaloo friends and 
donors. In this way he has augmented his splendid work of the years gone by. 
The College owes him a great debt for the substantial gifts which he has succeeded 
in obtaining and the numerous friends he has made. Mr. Cross takes the chief 
administrative position at Tougaloo at a most auspicious time. The institution 
has an established recognition with the Southern Associaton of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. It possesses the physical plant to make it possible not only to hold its 
position but to advance. The training and experience of the faculty have developed 
with the growing institution. The State of Mississippi is standing expectantly 
for a leadership which will furnish the highest standards for its immense popula- 
tion. There exists between the State Department of Education and Tougaloo a 
most cordial good-will and relationship. In the last few years the clientele of 
Tougaloo has suffered great economic impoverishment, but there are courageous 
spirits everywhere. There has been an increase in the College enrollment and an 
expansion of the academic and extra-curricular programs. For the first time a 
summer school was conducted. Some members of the faculty have been on General 
Education Board Fellowships. (See pages 39 and 41 concerning Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Cross.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 277; college, 106; senior high, 35; junior high, 34; 
elementary, 93; kindergarten, 9; boarding students, 101. (In addition, 72 in 
Summer Session.) 

Number of graduates: College, 11; senior high, 7. 

Staff: Total, 34, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 21; others, 11. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: The 
“best year ever” would describe 1934-35 at LeMoyne. A unified and most effective 
faculty, a serious and objective student body, and a program that advanced on all 
fronts. 

At the close of registration on October 1, there was an enrollment of 318, an 
increase of 30 percent over that of the year before. The continuance of TERA 
(Federal Aid) made it possible for many worthy and financially incapacitated 
students to carry on, and a comprehensive and valuable program was conducted 
by these students, such as a Housing Survey, with reference to the elimination of 
slum areas; and a “Standard of Living Costs” Survey conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Department of Labor. In this survey the work of the LeMoyne 
students was officially praised as “better” than that done by other institutions in 
this area. 

The program of the Alumni and their interest in LeMoyne during the year was 
most encouraging and significant. 

As a fitting close to the year came the gift of $75,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board, which was met in turn by a gift of $70,000 from the A. M. A. The 
Alumni and Negro group raised the remaining $5,000, thus making possible a 
$150,000 expansion program in 1935-36. 
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Enrollment: Total college students, 360. (In addition, 134 in Summer Session.) 
Number of graduates: College, 40. 
Staff: Total, 20, consisting of: President, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 16; others, 2. 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Miss Mary E. Branch, President: The 
year’s work for 1934-35 has developed considerably in enrollment, in equipment, 
and in the efficiency of the entire plant. This does not mean, however, that we 
are anywhere near the desired mark. It does mean, however, that real progress 1s 
being made at Tillotson College. We é : 

The financial income has exceeded that of any year of our administration. This 
is accounted for by a larger enrollment and fees, and by student aid from the Federal 
Government. , . ¢ ‘ 

The class work of the students has been good in most instances. It is the policy 
of the College to select the students for intellectual ability and character, though 
many of these students are often quite poor. a3 : 

We have added more than 2,000 volumes to our library, giving us now approxi- 
mately 11,000 volumes. ey é 

We established and carried on quite successfully two extension schools, one in 
the city of Waco and one in the town of Cameron. ; 

Tillotson College conducted its first independent Summer School during the 
present administration, beginning June 1, 1935, and closing on August 9. : 

Beginning in the fall of 1935, Tillotson College will again become coeducational. 
With this change in the status, the outlook is favorable. 

The faculty of the College will be strengthened the coming year by the addition 
of a professor of religion and dean of men, who will lead the religious activities 
of the College, teach religion and philosophy, and be advisor of young men. With 
the addition of this position, we feel that the College is launched on a plan of 
Christian development and leadership which will tell much in the lives of the young 
people. 


Enrollment: College, 185; boarding students, 80; special, 2. (In addition, 176 in 
Summer Session.) 

Number of graduates: College, 19. 

Staff: Total, 22, consisting of: President, 1; deans, 2; teachers, 13; others, 6. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, Thomas E. Jones, President: By the 
sale of its former Athletic Field to the city at a reasonable figure Fisk encouraged 
the building of a $300,000 high school for the Negro youth of Nashville. With this 
fine school in close proximity to the University campus Fisk students who specialize 
a La will be able to do their practice teaching more readily and more satis- 

actorily. 

The Department of Sociology did its work so well in making a survey of the 
housing situation of Negroes in Nashville that the Federal Government made an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for a new housing program on an ample site adjoining 
the Fisk property. Encouraged by this success the General Education Board pro- 
vided $200,000 with which to acquire, in the same neighborhood, a splendid athletic 
and general recreational field for Fisk and Meharry Medical College. 

At the same time a white public park of 100 acres has been set aside for the 
Negroes of the city. This park will either be under the control of Fisk or affiliated 
therewith. 

Request by the Tennessee Valley authority and the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D. C., to carry on extensive investigations on the health, home 
ownership and educational opportunities for Negroes in the T. V. A. area, and of 
the share cropper and tobacco farmer situation throughout the South as well as 
participation in the farm resettlement program of the Government have indicated 
the confidence placed by Government officials in the research facilities at Fisk. 

The fruition of the educational program adopted five years ago, including 
sophomore and senior general examinations, the use of examiners from large 
northern universities for master’s candidates and the establishment of the scholar- 
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ship fraternity, Sigma Upsilon Pi, has been most encouraging. Students use the 
library and laboratories in the preparation of reports and generally maintain a 
mature attitude towards College responsibilities more than ever before. The 

School of Music has been reorganized into a department with more attention given 
to history, counterpoint, analysis and composition. Applied music courses have 
been continued and the level of performance materially raised. A collection of 
62 sketches of African types, 22 crayons and water colors from the private galleries 
of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and a beautiful portrait of Mr. J. C. Napier, 
presented on his ninetieth anniversary by the citizens of Nashville, have added much 
to the art collection of the University. 

_ The upturn in both enrollment and finances, has been gratifying. For the first 
time in six years registration figures continued to mount from quarter to quarter 
during the year. Three hundred and seventy-one students were enrolled. They 
came from 31 states and continued the trend toward increased enrollment from the 
North and East. In the North Central and North Atlantic States there has been a 
gain of 62 percent in enrollment since 1928-29, while in the South Central States 
including Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and contiguous states, there has been a 
loss of 51 percent. The number of graduate students has increased from 12 to 39 
in the last four years. The religious affiliation of students shows: Methodist 
132, Baptist 90, Episcopal 36, Congregational 26, Catholic 14, Presbyterian 13; other 
sects 17, and non-membership and unknown 41. 

As during other years it was possible to close the year free from debt. But Fisk 
faces the immediate task of converting 54 percent of its income from gifts and 
grants to income on endowment. The hazard of balancing the budget each year 
is nerve wracking on officers and teachers alike. Three million dollars of endow- 
ment must be added to Fisk assets as soon as possible. 

Fisk University was founded by The American Missionary Association and con- 
tinued under its direction for many years. When the property was deeded to the 
Trustees of the University, and they became wholly responsible for the manage- 
ment, provision was made on the Trustee Board for two representatives of the 
Association. A modest annual appropriation toward the current expenses was also 
continued. Fisk appreciates its historical connection and its present affiliation with 
the Association. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Three A. M. A. colleges are now conducting summer schools. For a number of 
years Tillotson College and Sam Houston College in Austin, Texas, conducted a 
united school. Last summer Tillotson operated its own school with 176 enrolled. 
At LeMoyne College there were 134 students. Tougaloo, at the urgent request of 
the State Supervisor, opened its first school last summer, the officers and teachers 
volunteering their services without salary. There were 72 enrolled. For many 
years Straight College and New Orleans University conducted summer schools. 
This work doubtless will be continued by Dillard University. Talladega College 
has never operated a summer school, chiefly due to the fact that the State School 
at Montgomery and Tuskegee have large schools each summer. Public school 
teachers are enrolled in these summer schools and all the work is of college grade. 
The three schools are conducted on a self-supporting basis. 


SEMINARY 


The Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 
James A. McAllister, President: This is a theological seminary which gives a 
three-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Theology. The work is 
done in Spanish with the specific purpose of preparing ministers for Spanish- 
speaking peoples. The total enrollment for the year 1934-35 was 60, distributed 
as follows: Seniors, 7; Juniors, 2; Graduate Students, 10; Special Students, 41. 
Some of the last group attended the regular classes and the others attended the 
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Extension ‘Courses given in three places. During the summer of 1935, a Summer 
Session was held for the first time. 

The year 1935-36 was begun with all the Seminary activities on the Seminary’s 
own campus and in its own building for this purpose. 

The Seminary continues to be supported by the major denominations engaged 
in evangelical work on the Island. The staff is provided interdenominationally also, 
as follows: The President, Mr. McAllister, by the Presbyterians; Professor 
Morton, by the Disciples; Professor Wellman, by the Methodists; Professor Web- 
ber, by the Baptists; and Professor Saez, by the Congregational-Christians through 
the A. M. A. The students come from not only Puerto Rico, also from Cuba, Santo 
Domingo and South America. 


SECONDARY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: Having 
achieved accreditment by the Southern Association of ‘Colleges and Secondary 
Schools we are determined to keep growing. Trinity’s growth has never been of 
the mushroom order; the oak has been our model and this seventieth commencement 
finds us with our roots thrust deeper than ever and our branches widening steadily. 

A larger percentage of our graduates are going to college as the years pass and 
we are yearly welcoming to Trinity a larger proportion of the sixth grade graduates 
of the County schools. 

The appointment of a Jeanes Worker for the County, with headquarters at 
Trinity, has been a new link in the chain that binds together all the schools and 
students. Partly through her efforts our annual county-wide field day and musical 
reached a new peak of success and brought to our campus over 1,200 people of all 
ages and sizes, to participate in the games and races and singing at night. 

The Founder’s Fund reached almost to the $600 mark, breaking our record in 
regular drives, other than building campaigns. 

One of the most hopeful methods of Extension Work has been the adult night- 
class meeting in our Science Lecture room with a former member of our elementary 
faculty as teacher. In this adventure we are cooperated with the NERA and the 
TVA. Over 100 men and women have been registered and a second teacher has 
been added. Anditorium night on Mondays changes the program from lessons 
in the Three R’s to lectures, music, readings. Health week brought instructive 
moving pictures and the lecture on Home Gardening presented a large exhibit of 
garden products canned. During Commencement week a play was given by the 
class for the benefit of Trinity. 

Perhaps the most outstanding program was the demonstration of the Home 
Makers’ Club work under the Limestone County Agent, a former Trinity teacher, 
by the way. Truck loads of mothers and girls came from the rural districts 
bringing their beautiful quilts and the couch covers made from “croker sacks’ 
dyed lovely shades of rose and green. One club wore dresses they had made for the 
occasion, some by married women who never had made a dress before. Excellent 
talks were made by leading club members, and music was furnished by a choir 
from a rural Baptist Church. 


Enrollment: Total students, 154; senior high, 31; junior high, 123; no boarding 
students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 7. 

Staff: Total, 9; consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 8. 


Cotton Valley School, Tuskegee, Alabama, Myrtle W. Knight, Principal: 
The price of cotton went up a little bit and so did our enrollment for the 1934-35. 
Although our average attendance (lowered by illness and bad weather) seemed 
-very poor, we really kept quite a number of our children until school closed in May. 

In addition to our regular class-room instruction, we taught some night classes 
each Monday. Perhaps the most graphic result of that venture was the Fashion 
Parade, a feature of the Home Economics Exhibit in May. School girls and 
women from the Monday night class in dressmaking participated. Thirty-three 
garments were modeled amid beautiful plants and bright lights. Next year we 
shall have classes for adults in the afternoons. 

The usual celebrations were observed: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Negro History 
Week, Boys’ Day (at Tuskegee Institute), National Negro Health Week, Girls’ 
Day (at Tuskegee Institute, also). Our Lincoln Drive efforts extended from the 
beginning to the end of the school year. We raised $78.75. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 116; junior high, 14; elementary, 102; no boarding 
students. 

No graduates. de 

Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama, Frank A. DeCosta, Principal: 
Continuing to occupy an important rdéle in the community life of the Muscle Shoals 
Area, Burrell Normal School enjoyed another year of whole-hearted cooperation 
on the part of its patrons and friends. These words are uttered not as community 
courtesy—not because it is expected at the end of the school term that one will 
say something praiseworthy of the community in which a school is located—but 
because the facts in the case warrant such an utterance. 

Asked to raise $1,100 through local contributions—an amount larger than any 
we had had to raise previously—the members of the community began their 
activities, exceedingly doubtful that their goal would be reached. Ere long, how- 
ever, when every social organization in the city—the churches, the elementary 
school, the clubs and classes, parents and friends—threw itself behind the move- 
ment, we became more confident, so that by the end of February there was 
little doubt that the $1,100 goal would be reached. The result was that at the close 
of the school term the goal of $1,100 had not only been reached but the amount 
raised had been increased to $1,206. 

Burrell’s curriculum continued to include part of the leisure time and many 
of the general interests of its pupils, so that when the term drew to a close most 
of the pupils said they had enjoyed a very happy year. Briefly, some of the school 
activities were: 1. Participation in the State Academic Meet. 2. Participation in 
seven interscholastic football games, eleven interscholastic basketball games (boys 
and girls), six interscholastic baseball games, three interscholastic softball games 
(girls), and two field and track meets (boys and girls). 3. Participation in the 
North Alabama Music Festival. 4. Participation in the Elks’ District Oratorical 
Contest. 5. Participation in the TVA Health Week Poster Contest. 6. Publish- 
ing of a mimeographed school paper, in which all of the work was done by the 
pupils. 7. Rendition of several plays by the Dramatic and French Clubs. 8. Intra- 
mural participation in basketball, tennis, horse-shoe tossing, volleyball, checker 
playing, and ping-pong. 

Burrell is happy to say that it continued to occupy a position on the list of 
accredited schools of the State and of the Southern Association. 


Enrollment: Total students, 93; senior high, 41; junior high, 52; no boarding 
students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 5. 

Staff: Total, 5, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 4. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Esther Nichol, Principal (Ruth 
A. Morton since September 1, 1935): The past year has been a very quiet 
one. Both teachers and students have shown a fine spirit of cooperation and we 
have held our own in attendance, scholastic accomplishment, and finances. 

A serious handicap was the prevalence of measles and influenza among the 
students, the serious illness of several teachers at the same time, and the long 
illness and death of Miss Anna L. Royster, a teacher much beloved. Our new 
organization, The 4-H Club, functioned well and held a very creditable open 
meeting at the close of the year, where prizes were given for exceptional work 
done by members. The student earning the greatest number of points was given 
é. oe to Montgomery, with expenses paid, to attend a district conference of 4-H 

ubs. 

The newly organized Lincoln Normal Club at Birmingham chartered a bus, 
came to Marion, and rendered a fine program. Not least important was their 
gift of $25. (See pages 40 and 42 concerning Miss Nichol and Miss Morton.) 
Enrollment: Total students, 170; senior high, 41; junior high, 46; el 

79; boarding students, 18. eign Sy Ae aa 
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Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. 
Staff: Total, 14, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 11; others, 2. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Raymond G. vonTobel, Principal 
to July 9; Lewis H. Mounts, Acting Principal from September 1, 1935: In spite 
of some handicaps Ballard Normal has found the year 1934-35 one of real progress 
in many respects. While the present year has brought no increase in enrollment 
over last year we are glad to report a marked increase in the number of our stu- 
dents who find it possible to pay full tuition this year. One-third of the graduating 
class had an average of over 85 percent in scholarship. 

Several outstanding and significant events at Ballard this year are worthy of 
note. As usual, and to even a more generous degree, our students have con- 
tributed to the Thanksgiving offering for Angola, to the poor of our city at Christ- 
mas, and to our own schoo! through the Annual Lincoln Drive, the latter exceed- 
ing the $500 mark. 

Surely another bright spot of the year is a bequest of $200 from one of Ballard’s 
loyal students of the early days, recently deceased. So far as we know this is the 
first instance of a Ballardite’s remembering his Alma Mater in his will. We trust 
~~ graduates and former students will be inspired by his example to “go and do 
ikewise.” 

Through our Bible Study course the past winter, the Lenten service, the activi- 
ties of Hi-Y and Tri-Y Clubs for boys and girls of ’teen age, respectively, and 
by many other means, the moral and spiritual life has been kept wholesome and 
active, and I am particularly pleased to report many fresh evidences during the 
present year of the most genuinely Christian brotherhood existing between the 
races that I have ever witnessed in Macon. (See page 100 concerning death of 
Mr. vonTobel.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 256; senior high, 120; junior high, 95; elementary, 37; 
special, 4; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 35. 

Staff: Totai, 11, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 9; one other. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Principal: 
More students remained in school through this hard year than at any time before. 
This is an improvement over the old way of keeping the children out one-half of 
the year and sending them to school the other half. Over 200 pupils entered the 
first week of school. Much has been done this year in the acceptance of produce 
in lieu of money, and the result has been remarkable. Many of the parents set 
aside chickens, pigs, cows, acre plots of corn and potatoes, cords of wood for their 
children’s education. The students go home during the summer months and take 
great interest in these things that mean their attending school the next year. 

Our community is realizing daily that they must shoulder their share of the 
educational burden. This was demonstrated on the day the Elizabeth B. Moore 
Memorial Hall for boys was dedicated. The largest Lincoln offering was collected. 

We are hoping that through the medium of the new dormitory, boys as well as 
girls and also the community, will catch the spirit of cleanliness, as well as beauty 
in their daily living. We hope that this structure will instill in them a desire to 
better their own living conditions in their respective communities. 


Enrollment: Total students, 310; senior high, 88; junior high, 85; elementary, 132; 
kindergarten, 5; boarding students, 83. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 29. 

Staff: Total, 15, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 13; one other. 


Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, W. Edward Ricks, 
Principal (John Dillingham since September 1, 1935): In December Lincoln 
Academy became a member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. In spite of extreme difficulties we raised $740 during our Lincoln Drive 
effort. The High School auditorium and library were furnished with a fine col- 
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lection of portraits of prominent Negroes. A fine portrait of Miss Prudden was 
presented to the school in November. It also hangs on the walls of the High 
School auditorium. A regulation tennis court has been completed at considerable 
cost and the swimming pool greatly improved. The Y. M.-Y. W. Conference was 
a little larger than usual and our church conference was up to standard. A con- 
ference of insurance men is scheduled to meet with us for the first time. The 
County Superintendent renewed his support of our vocational agriculture and very 
desirable laboratory quarters for that work have been prepared in the Mildred 
Wellmon elementary building. We have bargained to purchase the Briggs prop- 
erty which is adjacent to our chicken lot and have the money for it when the 
papers are completed. We had an overflowing audience at our commencement, at 
which a beautiful testimonial was held of my thirteen years’ principalship of Lincoln 
Academy. 

ip oi Palokiol that I have had the opportunity to serve through Lincoln Academy. 
My earnest hope is that the school will continue to go forward. (See page 40 
concerning Mr. Ricks and Mr. Dillingham.) 


Enrollment: Total students, 245; senior high, 60; junior high, 57; elementary, 128. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 22. : 
Staff: Total, 16, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 11; others, 4. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal: 
Although there is still much unemployment in our group and as a consequence much 
scarcity of money, our patrons have made great sacrifice and have kept their chil- 
dren in school. The physical condition of the school was greatly improved, by 
transferring from Capahosic to Avery, desks, chairs, science equipment and more 
than a thousand books for our library. For the first time the school has enjoyed 
the services of a full-time librarian. The Dramatic Club did unusually fine work. 
It has given various plays and sketches, but its most outstanding presentations 
were “Daddy Long Legs” and “The Importance of Being Earnest.” Our basketball 
team won the South Carolina State High School basketball championship. 

Last year every graduate of our Normal Course who wanted to teach was 
employed. Our Negro colleges offer our graduates liberal inducements to enter 
their freshman classes because previous graduates have often proved the ranking 
group of the class. 

This year the Lincoln Fund was the largest in the history of the institution— 
$869.85 was raised. 

Our closing exercises were of a high order and were well attended. On com- 
mencement night the diplomas were presented by Mr. W. A. Schiffley, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Negro Schools. His remarks were very gratifying. He was 
high in his praise of the work of the Avery graduate as he observes him in the 
working field over the State. He said without qualificaton that our Teacher Train- 
ing Department is the best in the State. He further said that that particular 
eee em occasion was the “snappiest commencement program I have ever 
attended.” 

_ The Alumni Association in appreciation of 21 years of service here by the prin- 
cipal and his wife, held a testimonial meeting in their honor and presented them 
with a silver water set. 


Enrollment: Total students, 356; senior high, 159; junior high, 74; elementary, 
110; specials, 13; boarding students, 8. 

Total graduates: Senior high, 52. 

Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 16; one other. 


_ Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Oscar M. Fogle, Prin- 
cipal: Changing conditions in the mountains due to improved highways, better 
public schools, enriched social life and industrial advantages, easily lead distant 
observers to think that Pleasant Hill Academy will soon be without a task. But 
one need not go more than a mile in any direction from the highway to find many 
places which are very little changed from the condition a decade or even a century 
ago. 
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_ The Tennessee Valley Authority will doubtless eventually reach this area in 
its program of rehabilitation and improvement of social conditions, but the time 
is still apparently far distant. The Norris Dam is 100 miles east of Pleasant Hill 
and the drainage basin is beyond that. 

Four years ago the school inaugurated a program whereby students who were 
unable to pay any of the cost of their education were required to take five years 
to finish high school. During each of the first two years the students attend school 
a half day and work the other half. By the end of the second year, they have 
usually finished the first grade of high school work and have established a credit 
which enables them to carry a full schedule of studies the last three years. 

While this plan has not brought any increase of cash to the institution, it has 
helped through an increase of labor to keep the buildings and grounds cleaner 
and more attractive. Students assume a new dignity, too, by feeling that they 
are contributing more toward meeting the cost of their education. The additional 
year has also strengthened the academic standards of the school and helped to 
weed out those who prove themselves unable to profit by a high school education. 

The religious work of the school, which had suffered somewhat during the past 
two years because of the absence of a regular director of religious education, 
received new emphasis this year by the addition to the staff of a full-time minister 
and teacher. The coming to the campus of Rev. W. A. Redfield with his family 
has meant much to the boys and girls, not only in formal teaching, but also in direct 
contacts and informal conferences throughout the school week. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have continued their interest in 
Pleasant Hill and through their efforts and the generosity of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, 20 students were afforded a ten days’ trip to Washington this 
spring. 

The earnestness of the boys and girls, both in their academic work and their 
labor, continues to improve; and the loyalty of the faculty and cooperation among 
all groups within the school and in the surrounding community seem this year to 
have been the best during the present administration. 


Enrollment: Total students, 240; senior high, 62; junior high, 86; elementary, 91; 
special, 1; boarding students, 98. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 21. 

Staff: Total, 23, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 14; others, 8. 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Rudolf Hertz, Prin- 
cipal: The past school year was very difficult. The nation-wide depression was 
intensified locally by the most disastrous drought in the history of the Middle 
West. All agricultural operations were a complete failure, but through excellent 
management and because the school buys all of its meat from the farm, Mr. 
Leigh was able to run the farm at a profit, although much less than in other 
years; for we had to buy most of the feed and practically all our potatoes and 
other vegetables. Our constituency, too, suffered greatly from the drought, and 
our pupils had less money than ever. 

Fortunately, the school work proper was not affected by these financial needs. 
By discontinuing the seventh grade, we were able to concentrate on the other 
junior and senior high school grades. Our graduating class of 17 was the largest 
in the history of the school. As the U. S. Indian Service is giving preference 
to properly prepared Indians, the chance for employment is much better for Indians 
than for whites. The Government, also, aids Indians in their higher education 
with grants and loans. Several graduates of former years are receiving this Federal 
help, and a number of this year’s class are applying for it. 

Education alone is, of course, not enough to qualify for these government or 
any other positions. Character is a prime requisite. It is here that Santee is attempt- 
ing its main contribution. Through a well-planned and correlated program, we 
are trying to train the pupil in the right use of what he is learning. Religion is 
not a separate subject, but an intimate part of all studies and the whole life at 
Santee. Only thus can a Christian school justify its existence. 
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Enrollment: Total students, 120; senior high, 45; junior high, 35; specials, 40; 
boarding students, 71. 

Number of graduates: Senior high, 17. 

Staff: Total, 17, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; others, 9. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto, Rico, Martha Lindsay, Prin- 
cipal (Mary Alice Lamar, since September 1, 1935): The year 1934-35 was 
for Blanche Kellogg Institute the highwater mark in number of resident students, 
finances, and recognition by the group of inspectors from the Department of Edu- 
cation. We feel proud to be able to take our place among the best of the private 
schools in Puerto Rico. 

It was the comment of one of our visitors this past winter, one who spent a 
week with us, a man who has worked for years among the people of Latin America, 
that there are only three other schools in Latin America that can be classed with 
Blanche Kellogg Institute. 

Our yardstick has not been academic perfection, but preparation for living a 
fuller, more healthful and more helpful life in the communities that need the leader- 
ship of such young women as we have had as students. (See pages 39 and 42 con- 
cerning Miss Lindsay and Miss Lamar.) 

Enrollment: Total students, boarding, 87; senior high, 52; junior high, 35. 
Number of graduates: Senior high, 12. 
Staff: Total, 9, consisting of: Principal, 1; teachers, 7; secretary. 
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OTHER SCHOOLS AND PROPERTIES 


The John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, Mrs. Olive 
D. Campbell, Director: As I look through the growing file of correspondence with 
old students, I am struck by two sentences which appear in almost every letter: 
How is the family? Give my love to the family. The family is just the group of 
students and teachers—25 students, this year, of whom five from last winter were 
doing practical work, who happen to be living at the School for longer or shorter 
periods. We are not blood kin; we come from different sections; are of different 
ages and ways of thinking and ‘doing ; yet we have come to feel "ourselves related 
in a special way. Working, playing, singing, discussing, and studying together, 
we have unconsciously created a spirit, a family tradition to which each contributes 
and by which each is guided to greater or less extent. 

An intangible thing, this spirit, yet so real that most of those who visit us feel 
and comment upon it. 

No subject is considered apart from life and the work we have to do to live. 
Agriculture, simple field surveying and mechanical drawing, forestry, workshop, 
cooking, sewing and home nursing are taught in relation to the use to be made of 
them. Arithmetic had to do with common reckonings of every day; through the 
auditing of the accounts of some of our cooperatives it also gives an understanding 
of cooperative saving. 

Apart from the looms in the craft room, from the rich masses of vegetable- 
dyed wools, and the shelves of shining animals ready for market stands an amusing 
row of crudely-shaped creatures which we offered for sale our first year of carving. 
No carver today would think of turning in, or would teacher think of accepting 
such work, Our appreciation of beauty has grown in a surprising fashion; it is 
still growing and must always grow, though few realize its slow and difficult 
path. Looking at some of his first geese, Haden Hensley, one of our old students 
and best carvers, could not believe that they were his until he saw the tell-tale H. H. 
on the bottom. Asked if he could increase his daily output so as to secure a larger 
income, he answered in the spirit of the true craftsman: “I reckon I could but it 
seems like I want to spend longer and longer on each one.” 

The Mountain Valley Cooperative, as the combined Creamery and Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation is now known, will soon be able to handle a finished poultry product for the 
farmer as well as his cream and eggs. Lake Tuckwiller, our manager from Berea, 
has already raised the quality of our butter. The State is interested in our problem 
and is furnishing half of the salary of an educational field man, S. W. Mendenhall. 
Farmers from five counties, covering some 125 square miles, market through Moun- 
tain Valley Cooperative. 

We were pleased to receive the following word from Dr. Ezekiel Torres of 
of Cuba, who with Mrs. Torres spent ten days studying our school this winter: 
“We shall have much to tell our girls of the large share it was our privilege 
and pleasure to enjoy of the quiet and deep-flowing life of the group; of the happy 
atmosphere and the fellowship of a family whose bonds of unity seem to us stronger 
than those of kinship in blood.” 


Brick School, Bricks, North Carolina: Edgecombe, Halifax and Nash 
Counties continue to use the Brick property for a Tri-County School as they call 
it. Mr. T. S. Inborden is principal. There are 14 teachers, all paid by the State 
and supervised by the County Superintendent and the Jeanes Supervisor of Edge- 
combe County. 

The rent from the tenant farmers is being used in helping to finance four 
teachers and demonstrators in home-making and farming. The remainder of their 
salaries is paid by the State and Federal funds. 
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This larger program is sponsored by a committee of 15, with the State Super- 
intendent of Negro Schools, the State High School Supervisor, and the Superin- 
tendent of the three counties as members. 

Progress in this larger program has been slow. What has been done has been 
done cooperatively, however. Interest in and enthusiasm for the program are 
growing. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia: This property was used dur- 
ing the past year by the Federal Government as a relief and community work center 
for Negroes. 

The school property owned by the Association in Montgomery, Alabama, con- 
tinues to be rented by the City School Board and is packed with almost 600 Negro 
children in the Junior High School grades. 

The property owned at Troy, North Carolina, known as Peabody School, 
continues to be used by the County Board as a centralized High School for Negro 
children. Buses are used in transporting the students. 

The school property at Greenwood, South Carolina, known as Brewer School, 
was deeded to the City Board of Education. It is gratifying to record the follow- 
ing resolutions passed by the Board: 


Resolved, first: That the offer of the American Missionary Association to 
donate to School District No. 18 the property of Brewer Normal School with 
the reservation that it shall always be used for the education of Negro youth is 
hereby accepted. 

Resolved, second: That the trustees representing the community of Greenwood 
express their appreciation of the generous offer of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and for the community extend thanks for the donation. 

Resolved, third: That the American Missionary Association in its work of 
conducting a school for Negro youth here for over 60 years has rendered a real 
service to the community of Greenwood and this work is appreciated by the citizens 
of Greenwood. 


The property at Capahosic, Virginia, known as Gloucester Institute, stood idle, 
save as used for a summer camp for a group of Negro Boy Scouts. 

Negotiations are in process for the sale of the Grandview, Tennessee, property. 

The school building known as Knox Institute in Athens, Georgia, has been leased 
to the School Board. The dormitory is used in connection with Federal-aid work 
of various kinds. 
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HOSPITALS 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico, Ralph M. Mug- 
rage, M.D., Medical Director: Again Ryder Hospital has surpassed itself in service. 
Three hundred more patients were hospitalized this year than last year, twice as 
many operations were performed, twice as many laboratory determinations were 
done, many more X-rays were taken. This increased service was rendered without 
any increase in the budget. 

Active cooperation of all workers made this record possible. Great credit is 
due Dr. Murdock and Miss Jean Olive Smith, R.N., business manager, both of 
whom gave their excellent services to the betterment of Ryder. They have left 
to return to the State. 

New workers have come to us, well trained and eager to work: Dr. J. R. Bierley, 
Mrs. J. R. Bierley, R.N., and Miss Lelia Meyer, R.N. Our new staff though small 
and insufficient for the needs is laboring hard to alleviate suffering. We anxiously 
await the return of Dr. Gould next fall after her two years of post-graduate study. 
We regret that Dr. White of the Foreign Board decided not to join our staff, 
but hope an able doctor will soon be engaged in his place. 

‘Church groups have aided greatly with gifts which are appreciated, but we 
hope in the coming year to increase our relationship with interested workers in 
the States. 

One of the goals of the Hospital is recognition and approval by the American 
Medical Association and the American College of Surgeons. Medical service must 
be of the highest quality. Life is not an old pair of shoes that can be resoled with 
inferior leather. 

Another goal is to relate more closely the work of the Hospital to the people 
of Puerto Rico. To this end it is hoped that a local advisory committee may soon 
be appointed to function as a liaison between the Hospital and the American Mis- 
sionary Association on the one hand, and the Hospital and the people of Puerto Rico 
on the other hand. Institutions serve best when indigenous to the people of their 
community. 

A third goal is to intensify the human and spiritual relations between the 
Hospital staff and the patients. After all, bodies are but the instruments of divine 
personality. In healing or repairing the instrument we would also inspire the 
user thereof. 

A fourth goal is the beginning of an adult health education service through 
contraceptive clinics, talks on home and health, prevention of disease by improve- 
ment of community sanitation and hygiene. As the usefulness of delicate scientific 
instruments depends on skill and intelligence, so does the usefulness of the human 
body depend, not only on the user’s intelligence, but also on that of his neighbor 
and fellow citizen. 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina, Mrs. Cora A. Estues, R.N., 
Supterintendent: The year about to close has been a very busy one for the Hospital 
force, filled to capacity much of the time and for the first time in its few years 
of existence having to turn sick people away for lack of beds available. 

As for the previous years most of our work has been on a charity basis, because 
for the most part the poor colored people just do not have the money with which 
to pay. 

The Hospital is trying through its staff of nurses to help in every way possible 
to raise the standard of hygiene and sanitation in the community by giving health 
talks to the school children, also a class in Home-hygiene and Care of the Sick 


(See page 80 for statistics.) 
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was conducted in the High School during the school year, hoping in that way that 
better ideas of what is meant by sanitation could be taken into the homes through 
the children. 

The high cost of foods and commodities and the low wage scale for colored 
people make the collections from those who would pay a very slow process. Asa 
consequence we have had to appeal to the generosity of the white people here and 
elsewhere and they have been indeed kind to their response to our calls for help. 

This is the first year that the Hospital has functioned under its own charter and 
Board of Trustees. The A. M. A. and its Executive Secretary is a trustee. 


Flint-Goodridge Hospital (Dillard University), New Orleans, Louisiana, 
A. W. Dent, Superintendent. 

Community Health Education: During the 1934 observance of Negro Health 
Week we distributed 15,000 pieces of health literature, arranged 104 lectures and 
19 moving picture showings, to which there was a total attendance of approximately 
22,500 persons. There were 78 pageants and plays and 54 exhibits in the elementary 
schools. Six high schools conducted essay and health poster contests. Copies of 
“Doctor Dillard of the Jeanes Fund” were given by the Hospital-as prizes. A 
fifteen-minute radio address was delivered by Dr. L. T. Burbridge of our Medical 
Advisory Board. Eleven elementary schools staged health parades in their respec- 
tive school districts. A total of 233 inches of news of the Health Week activities 
were carried in local newspapers. 

National recognition of the Hospital as a factor in community health activity 
was accorded by the American Social Hygiene Association when it carried a story 
of our community work as the leading article in the April issue of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene. 

Nurses Conference: The Hospital secured the cooperation of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and the National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses in conducting 
a Southern Regional Nursing Conference during the week-end following Thanks- 
giving. Approximately 100 nurses attended the three-day session from eight states. 
The Hospital gave room and board free to out-of-town conferees, and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund gave us an appropropriation to cover all other expenses. Promi- 
nent persons in the fields of health, social work and education appeared on the 
program. 

Maternity Service: Jf a preference were to be shown to a class of patients 
in Flint-Goodridge Hospital, it would be given to the babies and to the mothers 
in the maternity ward, for on them depends the future of the race. It is with 
great satisfaction that we point to the fact that Hospital births during 1934 were 
177 as compared with 109 in 1933 and 62 in 1932. This is the result of a definite 
effort on the part of the Hospital to teach the people in New Orleans the importance 
of good medical care during childbirth. This educational process is one that will 
require a long period of time. It is costing much money, but it is a greatly needed 
service. Of the 177 births during 1934, 80 were absolutely free, and 72 were on 
the flat $10.00 rate. 

Clinic Follow-up: Of 447 patients who began receiving treatment in our syphilis 
clinic, 325 or 61.4 percent have deserted before being discharged. A great number 
of these desertions are due to the lack of facilities to follow up these cases. To 
make any further progress in the prevention of the progression of this disease, the 
control of its infectiousness and in overcoming the economic problems involving 
these patients, it would be desirable and necessary to have a qualified person, with 
a knowledge and intimate contact with various social agencies, devoting her entire 
time, outside of the syphilis clinic hours, to visiting these delinquents, helping them 
to solve their problems and keeping them under treatment. 

Ratings: The work of the Hospital is subject to annual inspection and rating 
by various accrediting agencies. The American College of Surgeons has “fully 
approved” Flint-Goodridge Hospital for the year 1934, and its name appears on 
their accredited list. Their approval is concerned with every aspect of hospital 
procedure as it pertains to the care of patients. 
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The Council on Medical Education and Hospital Licensure of the American 
Medical Association has inspected and approved the Hospital for the year 1934 
on “its ability to train internes.” 

A Unique Occasion: During August, Flint-Goodridge and Dillard University 
served as hosts to the National Medical Association, the National Hospital Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. 

The principal clinics, including surgical operations, were conducted in Flint- 
Goodridge Hospital. In addition to these facilities, the Charity Hospital of the 
State of Louisiana and Touro Infirmary opened their institutions to the dele- 
gates. All of the sessions of the three organizations were held in the principal 
building at the University. The University dormitories and cafeteria were operated 
during the convention for the convenience of the delegates. 

This is the first time that the National Medical Association, having a mem- 
aang of 4,000 physicians, dentists and pharmacists, has ever met in the deep 
South. 


(See page 80 for statistics). 
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COOPERATIVE WORK 


Department of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, George E. 
Hayes, Secretary: The developments in the National Recovery Program aiming 
to improve the lot of the forgotten man have raised the question of how much of 
a square deal is being given to Negroes and other handicapped groups. This has 
required the churches, as never before, to use their power to prevent racial dis- 
crimination and to secure concrete application of justice for the welfare of Negroes. 

The Department of Race Relations has continued as in previous years in taking 
active leadership in the Joint Committee on National Recovery, of which its 
executive secretary is chairman. There are now 24 national racial and interracial 
organizations cooperating through this Committee in working to prevent racial 
discrimination, protest where such abuses occur and work to secure constructive 
action in the governmental administration. 


Prevention of Discrimination: Efforts were made to secure regulations in 
cotton-acreage reduction contracts in the interest of share-tenants and share- 
croppers. Representation was made to the FERA about racial discrimination in 
relief in several localities. 


Study of Share-tenants and Share-croppers in Arkansas: Following a pre- 
liminary study of cotton-growing communities in Arkansas, which resulted in a 
report that was submitted to a conference of 60 white and Negro leaders of that 
State a restudy of the typical cotton-growing communities of the State has been 
made in view of the rapid changes in conditions. Under a State survey committee 
and with the help of volunteers from the State Departments of Education and 
Agricultural Extension a study of ten cotton-growing communities of 1,881 small 
unsupervised farms and of ten large plantation communities in nine typical counties 
was completed and submitted to a second conference held at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
May 4, 1936. This conference approved the report. It is now just off the press 
as a second Study of Cotton-growing Communities made possible by financial 
aid from The American Missionary Association. The conference set up a per- 
manent committee with one of the outstanding white leaders of the State as 
chairman and with several prominent people on its membership. 


Action on Social Security Legislation: The Department was particularly active 
in efforts to secure clauses in the new Social Security Act to insure its benefits to 
all those otherwise eligible. A brief was prepared during the hearings on the Bill 
in Congress, which was presented to committees in charge of the measure in both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 


Race Relations Sunday had a wider observance this year than in any previous 
year. It is now an accepted observance on the calendar of five denominations 
and is widely observed by individual churches in so many places that it is impos- 
sible to keep record of them. In addition this year two noted speakers gave some 
discussion of interracial brotherhood on two national hookups and a special radio 
service was prepared and used by over 40 local radio stations. 


Church Women’s Committee: Under the auspices of the Church Women’s 
Committee of the Department intensive effort has been made both in northern and 
southern New Jersey to work out applied programs under a state-wide committee. 
For more distant sections of the country, detailed suggestions have been prepared 
covering several types of interracial gatherings and sent to women’s groups in 
more than two score communities. 

_ Inadequate health facilities of Negroes have begun to receive the attention of 
this Committee as well as the problems of household service, since Negro women 
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form more than 40 percent of the total employed group of house-workers and are 
the most poorly paid. 


Anti-lynching Crusade: An honor roll of states free of lynching was issued 
for 1934 and showed a large increase in the number of victims following the 
adjournment of Congress in May, 1934, without the adoption of the Costigan- 
Wagner Anti-lynching Bill. Such an increase of lynching in the past years giving 
demonstration of the failure or inability of the local and State forces, has brought 
church leaders to conclude the situation demands national legislation. 


_ The Scottsboro Case: The Scottsboro Case has been given considerable atten- 
tion by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council which approved and pub- 
lished a statement recommended by the Department. Influential citizens of Alabama 
were aroused to action. Some of them wrote or called upon their governor or other 
authorities. The purpose of the Committee is to raise funds for legal defense 
of the Scottsboro lads unhampered by radical propaganda and mass agitation of 
radical groups. The organization and activity of the Committee has met with 
nation-wide approval and financial support. The American Missionary Association 
and several local Negro church organizations made substantial contributions. 


Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Will W. Alexander, Secretary: 
Congress has adjourned leaving the Bankhead Farm Tenant Bill pending in the 
House. As you doubtless know, the Bill was passed by the Senate and will main- 
tain its status before the House when Congress convenes again in January. If its 
passage by the House can be secured at that time, it will become a law, for we have 
assurance that the President will sign it. 

Under instructions from the Executive Committee, the Secretary spent most 
of his time in Washington, as Assistant Administrator of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, set up under the Works Appropriation of the last Congress, helping to 
develop resettlement plans affecting nearly a million farm families now on relief. 
This project is the more important because of its bearing on the larger program 
contemplated by the Bankhead Bill. It offers not only an opportunity for necessary 
experimentation, but also for demonstrating what may be done in rebuilding the 
lives of our vast landless population. 

These plans include equally the needs of colored and white and that economic 
opportunity for the underprivileged of both races which is so fundamental to the 
improvement of race relations. 

The following editorial deals with a line of work in which the Commission has 
taken a lead: 


“A study of textbooks in common use in American public schools to determine 
what kind of material they contain relative to the Negro has just been completed 
by the Conference on Education and Race Relations, an organization of 100 Southern 
educators, with headquarters in Atlanta. Twenty standard textbooks in history 
were examined and it was found that 17 of them leave the student in complete 
ignorance that Negroes ever rendered the slightest service to the flag of their 
country. Eighteen of the 20 histories made no mention whatever of the Negro’s 
progress since emancipation, and there was a general failure to assess fairly the 
relative responsibility of the confused freedmen and their white leaders for the 
mistakes and crimes of the Reconstruction era. Fourteen of the principal text- 
books made no reference to the Negro or to the problems incident to his pres- 
ence in this country. Three treated the subject so lightly as to leave scarcely any 
impression, three brief treatments tended to deepen existing prejudices, and only 
one made any real attempt at adequacy and fairness. Thirty-eight textbooks in 
literature were read, and 25 of these contained no suggestion that the Negro has 
ever made the least contribution to the literature of America. Eight books men- 
tioned briefly only a single writer (either Phyllis Wheatley or Paul Laurence 
Dunbar) ; one name both; and only four mentioned as many as three or more 
Negro writers. In view of these findings of ‘omissions and inclusions that make 
for misunderstanding,’ the conference seems justified in calling for a considerable 
revision of American textbooks.” 
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Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Samuel Guy Inman, Secretary: 
This Committee unites in cooperative endeavor 30 mission boards, serving the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. F F 

Puerto Rico, Mexico, and religious education literature in Spanish have been 
three subjects of special interest included in the Committee’s work during the past 
year. In February a week’s conference of representatives of the cooperative denomina- 
tions, with board secretaries from the United States, was held at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, when important problems of cooperation and religious education, 
relating to the Union Seminary, Union Literature Program, and a united approach 
to social problems, were thoroughly discussed. Findings were worked out which 
should lead a new evangelical advance in this field. 


Mountain Workers Conference, Miss Helen Dingman, Secretary: The 
annual conference of mountain workers of all denominations was held again at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The conference this year dealt with such subjects as: “The 
History and Aims of Cumberland Homesteads,” “Federal Rehabilitation,” “Enrich- 
ment and Redirection of Mountain School Curricula,” “The Larger Parish,” “New 
Opportunities for Mountain Communities,” and “The Consumers’ ‘Cooperative 
Movement.” 


The Home Missions Council, New York City, William R. King, Executive 
Secretary: For the past two years five of the denominational boards constituent 
to the Home Missions Council have been tabulating, state by state, their appro- 
priations of home mission aid to churches, in parallel columns. These so-called 
“master lists’ of the state show just where the money is being spent and dupli- 
cations occur. These denominations are the Baptist, Congregational-Christian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, U. S. A. and Reformed, U. S. This past 
year the United Christian Missionary Society (Disciples) has also come into this 
comity agreement. At the request of these denominational boards, the Executive 
Secretary of the Home Missions Council has visited a number of states and dis- 
cussed with the state executives the “master list” of the state in an attempt to work 
out adjustments of competitive situations. 

2 poe Life Sunday was observed in 1935 on May 26 and was sponsored by the 
ouncil. 

The interdenominational summer schools held during 1935 for town and coun- 
try pastors at agricultural colleges, theological seminaries, etc., numbered 30, of 
which 11 were for Negro pastors. Interdenominational religious work at Govern- 
ment dam projects continue at Boulder City, Nevada, and at Bonneville, Oregon. 
During the year religious work has been begun at Grand Coulee Dam, Washing- 
ton, also at the Cumberland Homestead and Tennessee Valley in the Southern 
afounaits. Seven denominational boards are cooperating in the support of the 
workers. 


The Council of Women for Home Missions, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, Miss Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary: Unity of Christian service is 
emphasized by the cooperation of 23 national denominational women’s Home Mission 
Boards and Societies through this Council. Home Mission textbooks are pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Missionary Education Movement and distributed 
largely through the efforts of the denominational Boards. Conferences and Schools 
of Missions held throughout the country are affiliated with the Council, a monthly 
Bulletin is prepared for the Missionary Review of the World and through pamphlets 
and addresses the church women are increasingly made conscious of the oneness 
of Christian thought and service. 

Opportunity having been made for religious instruction to Indian pupils in 
Government schools the Council rallied 13 of its affiliated Boards for this service 
and for 17 years they have through a common fund and a unified administration 
reached out to the students in a number of schools. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1934-1935 
Schools for Negroes 


Classification of Schools Classification of Students 
Collegiate qe. cM Le anes 5 Collepiate’ eesti eee 1,121 
E SECONGANVE MoUMe eis sia sire ee 4 SeCONGATY ss. ec en etapa cera 1,403 
Secondary and Primary......... 7 JENSEN ee SiO OG Re are RS bic co 874 
TESEITIERN EN, Sonia © GANT ESN Ie ean eae 1 SUSE IW eee teense ent Sd 62 
7 3,460 
In summer sessions ............ 382 


* Includes practice school at Straight. 
f{ Includes practice schools at Talladega 


and Tougaloo. Total number of workers, 260 
Other Schools 
School Class Workers Students 
Pleasant Hill Academy................. Mountaineer .......... 22 240 
Blanche Kellogg Institute.............. Puertom Ricans sec ee 10 87 
Santee Normal Training School........ Wagan ee weet tate 17 120£ 
Fort Berthold Center................... IG ere Hever Reet Aen bee ay 10 42 


; 59 489 
+ Total includes 40 Bible Correspondence students. 


Summary: Schools, 21; workers, 319; students, 4,331; boarding students, 981. 


Churches 


SOUTHERN FOR NEGROES 


Number Amount 

Total number of Congregational-Christian Churches ............ 245 

(of this number 127 are Christian Churches ) 
Slt -sUp POLLING ChUrCheS sri) slogs\ccous cielelolaela tte winte Cees Siete ee 222 
Glaches ecel vite aiduerne odomeie rats Wal orem cslda ates chatalela(shetee ecaleand 23 
shotalichiineh) MetiDership) cm.\cisislacnidais clo ceaea ee ee wae eae: 15,720 

(membership of aid-receiving churches, 1,716) 
Total Sunday School membership: wc. 6.0.2... cents eee ees 8,617 
Raised by aid-receiving churches on own expenses.............. $21,920 
Raised by all churches on apportionment ..............2.-00000: 2,326 
Raised by aid-receiving churches for benevolences other than 

AD DOC EIOMIMCM aE eee Metall ste dede remeEn chtess Yara rateaPareinicrstyrs, ave os mg aero ee 313 
Amount appropriated by A. cM Ay gi os eee ete ne one tle os pes oe ae 20,790 

PueERTO RICAN 

Oreamized ment CHes a revcvay pierce) sisel rere erate aed ol elarate Mita iate ano eel 21 
Wnoereanizedsplaces, of worship: <7, sarees hoe seco vielere sain sods 57 
Motalechurchamembership urn ceccuccscaiscweek cuit ele adicods 2,482 
Native ministers and assistants (15 ordained) .................. 25 
Suichey Sane o Saw aa gh aonen corer aor 5 Ae Me resins reacer itd 65 
Officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School .................. 5,116 
Raised by local churches for home expenses ................-45- $12,800 
Amount granted by A. M. A. directly to churches ............... 25,884 
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INDIAN 


Number 
Churches and mission stations (27 of which are organized) ...... 34 
Totaluchurch) membership wyaace cscs verses olsre aatt etteteete ryan 1,400 
Total native ministers (11 ordained)... 2.9. -%:j0.0- «epee ae 25 


SundavSchoolst<. seth ose eee © Fad touenais ofan eg eee ate ee 5 
Total Sunday School and Week-day Bible School membership.... 285 
Total reported amount raised by churches for current expenses. . 


Raised’ by churches'for benevolences ... 2.0.2.1. os cere ee ol apele ole 
Amount appropriated by A. M.A. ........ Rtas 2 ate eee i ine 
Hospitals 
RyperR MemortaL HospiraL, Humacao, Puerto Rico 
Resid entupiySicianis’ assis sstauaa serie Seanereaus alent ot ierasoie oie eee 2 
Administrative nurses from United States ..................-. 2 
Puerto. Rican oradtiates) Nurses: a lvvec.cirsa+)/<: 1 eae eke eek eee m0) 
Pitecto; Ricanestudenit sTHInSeS tes aerate <5 sc.c ors s se cpclaletnes teil 6 
Patients hospitalizededurinesyeat seer oe ee see ieee 1,653 
Totalehospitaladavssenveiss See ae ns eae ete ee 13,750 
Average hospital stay per patient .................0000- 8.3 days 
ConsultationsmMeclinice sr. eneeee ts ee he le oe ee eee 17,61 
Operations: Gnayoriandsm1inom) pee eee. sect ete eee 352 
Maternityapa tients ee. cteiss sptucahs heli. See tis avis cies evecare 107 
ikaboratonycexaiminationsien saree tock aoe. eee ioeiee s ceie eee 6,409 
Deathsin:hospital-i(3.6 mortality is. 5.0 ss ae a helete eee ait Sta ae 61 
Rost-mortenkexaminations ante te seen ce olen renee tees 15 
DEST UV.Sy BAK CMU Mats ieee ok area Ieee) Sa nL a ea a AMER ROE Pe TO 295 
shotalicost Of operatineahospitalin «.ceiesciienl orci temic ns tel eee 
Receipts fromipat ents sea eeccen sn sree aatel ota oeaeele aete oe ae Ie 
Receiptseicomadonationsies strstr: Seo ee eee 
Received:trom AwNie Aceas soem ie nce minaret ee cay ae 
BREWER HospiTaL, GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Patientsin hospitalcdurine yearrwie myer eee eee ie ee 435 
Total hospital days (of these 4,890 were charity days) .......... 5,096 
Operations tperformed sacacc bo seen alas oe See 282 
UTE SUE eae Gerayeeaca eee eras SU ah hea os, SNOT eT 21 


Receipts from ward and private patients 
Donations: from individualseweeeer eee chee eee ee aan 
Received from County of Greenwood 
Received from City of Greenwood 
Received from Duke Endowment 

(eoanetroin: Bank Ol Greenwood an sess: tee set teen ee 
Received from A. M. A. and its churches 
otal’receipts for py car maa cnr are eee wee ee 
Total operating expenses for year 


Ce eC aCe i i er arr ry 


Fiint Goopripce Hospirar 
(DILLARD UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA) 


Pathological laboratory, examinations ....... 4:2... .0eto scenes 13,568 
RELAY -DICtires Caen yee Mere ete Neate oo 2 ci eo 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 


GeorcE L. Capy, Executive Secretary. 
Mrs. Mary D. Wuitt, Associate Secretary. 
Miss HELEN Frances Situ, Project Secretary. 





YEARS OF ADJUSTMENT 
1917-1935 


As the Secretary of the Department of Support is retiring at the 
end of this year after nineteen years of service, perhaps he may be per- 
mitted to give a rapid summary of these years. 

When your Secretary assumed the duties of his office, the Associa- 
tion had then the full-time service of a Secretary in San Francisco, in 
Chicago, in Boston with Mrs. Woodbury, an associate in the New York 
office and also the full time of Mrs. Wilcox as secretary of the Women’s 
Department. Those have all disappeared and left only Mrs. White 
whose time is now shared by all the Home Boards and this coming year 
the Department of Support is entirely eliminated or merged into that 
of the Commission on Missions, and the service of Secretary George 
White. 

Contemporaneous with this has come a gradual decrease in the 
income from the churches and one might conclude a like decrease in 
their interest. Part of that decrease, however, has been due to the 
smaller percentage allowed the A. M. A. in the apportionment. The 
decrease has been very disastrous to the income of the Association. In 
1917 the income from the churches was only $158,700. This by the 
World Movement was lifted to $360,410 in 1921. From that point it 
had gradually and indeed swiftly decreased so that in 1934-1935 it 
was only $90,000 or about one-fourth of what it was at the high mark. 
It is quite true that the Hall Fund was probably the main cause of this 
gradual transference of gifts from the Association to other forms of 
missionary work, but it is also true that the Hall Fund saved the Asso- 
ciation from absolute disaster. John Rogers used to say, “When the 
living forsake us, then the dead will take us up,” and upon the beneficence 
of those who are gone the Association has been able to live and continue 
its splendid work. Our total receipts in 1917 were $652,247 and in 
1926 it had risen to $1,107,242. For the current year we have projected 
a budget of $571,000—a new low for at least fifteen years. 

The contraction in our income has been necessarily accompanied 
with a contraction in the work numerically speaking. It has not all 
been due to loss of income but to other factors of which I shall speak 
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later on. In 1917 we had fifty-three schools and now there are nineteen 
counting the Campbell Folk School and the Puerto Rican Seminary. 
Just as a matter of record it may be interesting to catalogue the schools 
discontinued during these nineteen years: in Alabama—Florence, Joppa, 
Mobile, Thorsby; in Georgia—Albany, Athens, Andersonville, Cuth- 
bert, Beachton, Savannah, Thomasville; in Mississippi—Clinton, Moor- 
head, Mound Bayou; in North Carolina—Bricks, Saluda, Troy, Wil- 
mington, Lynn; Lexington, Kentucky ; Greenwood, South Carolina; 
West Tampa, Florida; Fort Yates, North Dakota; Crow Reservation, 
Montana; five schools in Utah and eight schools in New Mexico and 
Texas. In addition, Fisk (almost entirely) and Piedmont, and Howard 
Theological Seminary were taken from our budget. 

Turning from the purely educational to the church work of the 
denomination, we find a similar shortening of the work. This began 
back in 1861 when we turned over to the states and Home Missionary 
Society about 150 churches in the Mid-west that we might give all our 
energies to the task of rehabilitation of the recent slaves. Since 1917 
the Association has further divested itself of its church responsibilities. 
The church work among the Mountaineers of Tennessee and Kentucky 
had departed before and now the work among the Orientals was for the 
most part passed over to the State Conference. This work had been 
one of the most attractive pieces of work we had carried on—it had a 
romance about it in addition to the fact that it was a real missionary 
task. Then later we passed over to the Home Missionary Society the 
work which we had maintained eight schools among the Mexican people 
in the Southwest. Now we are contemplating turning over to other 
hands all of the Negro church work. Probably this work is more a 
child of the Association than any other church missionary work on 
account of the fact that these churches all grew out of our schools. Soon 
logic will compel us to give over to the State Conference in the Dakotas 
the Indian churches. 

In the interest of economy and comity we left Alaska and our 
reindeer herds. The small financial connection we had with the most 
fascinating work in the race problem of Hawaii was also reluctantly 
relinquished for logically its connection should be with the National 
Council as a Conference. However, it was a real inspirational loss. 

This looks like a hopeless picture and we have purposely put in the 
foreground no lights to soften the dark background. Looking at the 
picture as thus given, one might be immediately led to believe that the 
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Association was going out of business and that its work could now 
form but a small place in the consideration of the churches or even the 
public. However, most of this fully follows the logic of events. Grant- 
ing the premises laid down in the actions of the Kansas City National 
Council and then of the Washington National Council in the report of 
the Committee of Twelve much of all this appears inevitable. Consult- 
ing our hopes rather than our fears, we can only hope it is in the line of 
real progress for the kingdom, even if it is a numerical lessening of the 
work of the Association. In the light of this, the giving up of the 
district offices was necessary. Personally your Secretary does not doubt 
that it has meant a tragic lessening of the information brought to the 
churches concerning the specific work of the A. M. A., and therefore a 
lack of interest and therefore a loss of income. When our independency 
was merged into a family relation, it was also inevitable that there would 
be a shifting of percentages of the apportionment and especially in view 
of the large legacy of the Hall Fund. This accounts for some of the 
decrease, while the surrender of certain fields to others for which we 
had to give compensation accounts for some, and the depression took 
the rest. 

While we are regretting the loss of income from the churches it 
might be well to throw a bright light on the record in remembering just 
how much after all we have received from these sources during these 
eighteen years. We find that the churches have contributed to the work 
of the Association during the years 1917-1935—$7,417,958, a not incon- 
siderable sum. During the same years we received from individuals 
including conditional gifts maturing $1,184,487, and also from indi- 
viduals through legacies our treasury was enriched by $3,130,378. This 
creates a total of gifts from churches and individuals of $11,732,823 
during these eighteen years. It is good for the soul as well as just while 
counting our losses to count our many blessings also. 

It is natural for everyone to look upon the years he lives as being 
the most critical and yet it is not an exaggeration to say that the past 
two decades have been the years in which the work of the Association 
and also that of the denomination has passed through the greatest 
changes and adjustments. It may be even said that they have been 
hectic years for all who have been in official positions whether secreta- 
ries or members of our Boards. Even now we dare not say just where 
we are until the Strategy Committee shall have made its final report at 
the next General Council. 
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This has been no less true of the missionary work of the Associa- 
tion. A complete change in the methods and in fact the educational 
objective has had to be faced. These years have been those in which 
the whole country has turned its attention to education. We do not 
have the exact figures with us but we venture to say that the per capita 
expenditure for education has doubled in both private and public educa- 
tion. Marvelous high schools have risen in almost every town whether 
in Massachusetts or California. State universities have extended and 
over-extended themselves. Private schools have doubled their capacity 
or at least the cost of their buildings. The South became educationally 
conscious first for its white children and at last for their colored. Here 
again we speak without verified figures but we again venture to say that 
the amount spent on the education of the Negroes in the South in public 
school education has doubled if it has not tripled. There were no decent 
high school buildings for the colored youth twenty years ago and now 
most respectable southern cities have such buildings or what at least 
they feel stand for such education. During these years also has come 
the magnificent work of the Rosenwald schools—they cover the map 
of the South today like the settling of a huge swarm of blackbirds not 
to devour but to bless. The General Education Board has turned from 
assisting white youth to an education when for most of them the oppor- 
tunity was more than ample, to the work of fostering a higher type of 
education for the Negroes. 

How was the Association to meet such a change and such progress? 
- Certainly not by sitting down and saying “what was good enough for 
the Negroes of 1865 is good for the Negroes of 1935.” Dr. Douglas 
saw this coming and tried to infuse some new blood and new ideals into 
the beautiful missionary spirit and the simpler pedagogical ideals which 
were beautiful for their day but those of the old régime could not see 
that their day was passing. Of course it brought irritation and rebel- 
lion. But the Association does not even today realize the debt it owes 
to that remarkable man for his insight and courage—a genius whose 
full worth has come to be recognized in these later years. However, the 
greatest credit must go to Secretary Brownlee, who has borne the brunt 
of this task for so long and with such insight and labor. I know of no 
task in our denomination which has demanded so high a degree of 
intelligence combined with patience and sympathy as the gradual bridg- 
ing over from that past to this present. I know of no official in our 
fellowship who has so worthily filled those requirements. To have 
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guided the work of the Association through these changing years, to 
have kept the workers in the field sweet and loyal and to have moved 
always onto higher ground is an achievement for which I desire here to 
put on record my own appreciation. And here may I include a word of 
gratitude on my part as well as all members of our Executive Committee 
for the heroic task which has been so delicately and so superbly 
shouldered by Treasurer Boult. It is doubtful if anywhere an organiza- 
tion has been guided through such tragic financial years so successfully. 

For over against the facts related above that seem to record a retreat 
along the whole front line, is the fact that we have really advanced to 
more strategic and higher ground. We have reduced our fields from 
fifty-two schools to nineteen but that is along the lines of progress and 
we have left the ground to be occupied not by the enemy but by friendly 
hands. It would have been a severe indictment of our strategy if we 
had continued to carry on the lower grades of education while others 
were entering into the paths which we ourselves had blazed and had 
trained them for. So without apology for this seeming reduction we 
point with pride to the advance we have really made. The exact figure 
of our college students in 1917 does not appear but in 1920 we had only 
202 while in 1935 we have 1,503. In Talladega there were in 1917 57 
college students, while the current year records 278. LeMoyne had 
none in 1917 and today it leads with 360. Tougaloo had 20 and this 
year 106. Of course the cost has commensurately increased. The 
budget for Talladega in 1917, when I made my first visit and the second 
year of the presidency of President Sumner, was only $39,286, and 
that grew to the high mark of $171,141, of which the Association fur- 
nished $88,942, an increase in one institution of all that the work in 
Utah and the Southwest among the Mexicans was costing in 1917. Such 
has been the investment of our supposed savings from work which we 
have relinquished. Or take LeMoyne which in 1917 boasted of a 
budget of $7,468, and in 1931 a budget of $49,962, only thirty-eight 
dollars short of $50,000, of which the Association contributed $24,716, 
and in 1935 their budget is $61,000, of which the A. M. A. contributes 
$33,000—that is equal to the appropriation which we made for nine of 
the secondary schools which we have dropped including Bricks. 

This is not retreat, this is advance, it is going on to the logical goal 
for which we have been working all these years. Those who administer 
and those who support the work of the Association may as well face the 
fact that if it shall be seen wise to depart from other fields, it will only 
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mark our advance along the logical road we have been traveling all 
these years—our call is to provide the best equipped leaders which God 
in His grace sees fit to give us the means to accomplish. The trans- 
ferring of churches over to the State Conferences and to the Extension 
Boards is undoubtedly also perfectly logical and mandatory according 
to the report of the Commissions at Washington and of the report of 
the Strategy Committee but the Association, to my mind, is much the 
poorer for it. Few of our present Committee have ever been in the 
churches which we maintained as they have visited the schools. Second, 
hardly to the thrill of visiting our splendid schools was that of attend- 
ing the churches and Sunday Schools of our Chinese and Japanese, of 
the Mexican and our Negroes. This church work has been a refreshing 
spring of spiritual enrichment and has kept us often from becoming too 
highly intellectual and made us realize that after all we shall get about 
as far in our educational work as the grace of God is able to supply 
character and devotion without which all progress is impossible. Person- 
ally I regret the loss however logical and inevitable it became. If it is 
for the advancement of the churches themselves and of the kingdom of 
God, we shall repoice. 

And what of the financial future? It is just as secure as our national 
finances are and who knows what that is? If we shall go on piling up 
taxes and obligations which our children and grandchildren will be milked 
for, we surely cannot hope for a large increase in gifts for they will 
not have it to give. It is vain to expect that we shall rise to the high 
level of 1921 in the gifts from churches and individuals for many years 
if ever. It is also vain to expect that the high level of legacies will be 
again recorded on our books. The work heretofore carried on by 
private philanthropies and private schools must seriously face the facts. 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover recently addressed the New York Leland- 
Stanford Alumni Club: 


There are three alternatives before these institutions—decrease in activities, 


resort to the State for support, and more and larger gifts to make good their 
shrinking endowments. 


We have already shrunk our work until “the bed is not long enough 
that we may stretch ourselves in it and the cover is not wide enough that 
we may wrap ourselves with it.” We may not now know to what an 
extent of shrinkage we may be called upon to go, but it would seem as 
though we had reached the limit without fatal and irreparable loss to 
so great a work. That our colleges should be subsidized by the State 
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is unthinkable—that way leads only to loss of independence. Already 
there are self-appointed guardians of the nation and gradually of every- 
thing, who are scanning every act of our state-supported institutions, 
seriously curtailing academic freedom. God help us if we shall put our 
free private institutions in such jeopardy. Our only resource then is 
larger gifts from private individuals and it is well that for that Secretary 
George White has been definitely set aside. A very large and serious 
task he has undertaken but it may be the means of saving the Associa- 
tion from the blight of retreat or the status quo. If the gifts from the 
living cannot be maintained and increased, then we shall be shut up to 
just such work as can be cherished by the munificence of the dead. 
However poor we may seem to be at the time, it will be very expensive 
economy to fail to keep our work before the people by just as many of 
our workers as we can release to tell the romantic message of our work. 
In the same address Mr. Hoover closed with these words for his 
Alma Mater which equally apply to the work of the Association: 
Somehow, some way, we cannot allow these institutions to suffer loss of 
strength. It is from them that must spring the refreshing waters of freedom. 


It is in them that the nation holds that link with the past to the vision of the 
future which supports civilization. 


As I close my relations with the Association, it is with profound 
gratitude for the great joy of having been a part, even a small part of 
so noble a service which God has entrusted to us. The history of this 
Association has no superiors and few peers among the agencies of the 
Christian church to carry out the will of God. It has not been an easy 
task to keep sweet and courageous when during these four score and 
ten years we have had to face the deepest prejudices of man. But we 
can take this to heart and for inspiration, that those who walk the high- 
ways of life with the forgotten and too often despised, where the rapid 
progress of society has crowded to one side and shut those out, who are 
also the children of God, from the blessings which God through progress 
has so abundantly showered upon the privileged, then we do walk more 
completely in the footsteps of our Master. 

I am as deeply grateful for companionship with the high-souled 
personalities of the Association, both secretaries and members of the 
Committee and workers in the field, and also with those of the other 
boards which this commission of yours has afforded me. It has been 
a fellowship so rich that life will always be full of its memories. 
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The work is not done—perhaps it has just begun. The task of 
giving privileges to the underprivileged is still with us. Those who 
believe that the work of the Association is nearing completion, can only 
be those who have not seen it or the needs of the field. Nor will that 
mission be fulfilled until a real brotherhood shall possess America 
wherein all men will have an equal chance to participate in all the good 
things spread on the table of our Father. 

God bless and enlarge The American Missionary Association. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
Mrs. Mary D. Waite 


“What’s in a name?” says one, and “What’s in a report?” says 
another. Not always much because tables of figures and statistics, and 
lists of committees, denominational and interdenominational, and miles 
traveled can never take the place of flesh and blood, the enthusiasm, 
loyalty and the loving service of thousands of folks who are working 
together in the name of the church to produce a Christian America. 

Your Associate Secretary would be glad to occupy many pages in a 
report, and tell many, many facts about the work in which she has been 
privileged to share this last year. Because of several invitations her 
time from January 15 until July 15 was given entirely to the field, visit- 
ing the work of the Home Boards and the partners of the Home Boards 
in all of the states west of Illinois, except the Southwest; this includes 
Home Missionary pastors, Indian workers, Government Reservation 
Indian schools and hospitals; our Oriental work in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Pasadena, Salt Lake City; the Migrants of Montana and 
the Pacific Coast states; schools, colleges and campuses, particularly 
those Congregational in origin. State Conference meetings in Idaho, 
Utah and Kansas; Women’s State Meetings in Washington, Oregon, 
southern California, Iowa and Nebraska; Association groups and local 
groups of men, women and young people; Leadership Training Con- 
ferences and Young People’s Summer Conferences. Your Secretary 
rejoices that she knows folks by name. Graduates and retired teachers 
of our A. M. A. sought me out in many places. I saw Rev. F. B. Riggs 
and Mrs. Riggs in their attractive Berkeley home and Miss Mary Marden 
in Pasadena. 

The office work was well cared for in my absence. Quotas for 
schools and hospitals and the parsonage box applications have all been 
distributed. The amount of supplies given this last year meets the 
average which the women of the country have maintained. Joint leaflets 
of the A. M. A. and C. E. B. have been prepared in this office and 
literature distributed. 

The Speakers Bureau has been instrumental in bringing into closer 
contact the missionaries from the field and the constituency, the latter 
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always eager to hear at first hand the stories these devoted men and 
women have to tell of their work in the field and in which they have 
such an important part. The reaction has been more than favorable 
and many tangible evidences of interest have followed the missionary 
when he has left for his home field. 

My attendance has been required on the following committees: 
Cooperative Council and Missionary Education Committee of the Com- 
mission on Missions ; Home Boards Cabinet, Speakers Bureau, Woman’s 
Committee, Promotional Unit of the Home Boards; Trustee of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Federation and Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the State of New York; Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Education Movement ; Office Administration, Chautauqua, Indian, Ad- 
ministrative and Advisory Committee of Joint Committee on Planning 
and Strategy of Home Missions Council; Administrative Committees 
of the Church Extension Boards and The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

Through the Woman’s Committee representatives have been fur- 
nished for summer conferences, the Meeting of the Cause and Cure of 
War and the Sessions of the Council of Women for Home Missions and 
the Home Missions Council. 

What’s in this job? A grand fellowship of folks who care—an 
inspiration to do more and more—a friendliness wherever one turns— 
a consecration to give one’s best—and a loyalty to a Master who loves. 


PROJECT DEPARTMENT 


Miss HELEN Frances Situ, Secretary 


The preparation and distribution of mimeographed material accord- 
ing to schedules adopted by the various states is an absorbing task and 
one’s full time might well be devoted to it. The News Letters from the 
field find an increasingly larger reading public. In addition, we coop- 
erate with Miss Mary Uline, Project Secretary of the Foreign Board, 
in issuing the Project Bulletin several times during the year. Coopera- 
tion with Miss Ruth Seabury in the preparation of several pages of 
program material and suggestions for the Bulletin of the Pilgrim 
Fellowship also continues. A share in providing material for the World 
Service programs has been one of the rewarding experiences of the 
year. 
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Feeling the need of first-hand information about the work the months 
of March and April were devoted to field visitation. This was the 
first long itinerary in several years. I visited every church in the South- 
west District and nearly every one in the South Central District. One 
memorable day was spent at Tillotson College with Miss Branch, and 
two days in New Orleans visiting Central and Beecher Memorial 
Churches as well as Straight College and Dillard University. Although 
the trip nearly exhausted the entire travel budget for the year and will 
curtail other field activities, I feel that the time and money was well 
spent. Much of the trip has already been written up and sent to inter- 
ested groups. 

The Project Lists for 1935-36 have taken a new form and are built 
more around fields of work rather than individuals, such as Indian, 
Negro, Spanish origin work, etc. Thus the significance of the work as 
a continuing process will take precedence to the persons who, for the 
time being, may be doing it. 

Again I served as leader of Camp Wahkondah, the camp for Con- 
gregational-Christian girls who attend the annual Missionary Conference 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. We had the largest enrollment for sev- 
eral years. The American Missionary Association was represented by 
Mrs. Frederick A. Sumner who served as councilor. Cent-a-Meal boxes 
were used at the Conference and enabled the camp to send a contribution 
to each of the Boards. 

The usual round of committee meetings and speaking appointments 
have been cared for. Requests almost beyond limits of budget, time and 
strength have been received during the year. . “We love to tell the 
story” and wish there need be no limitations to this activity. 
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RETIRED DURING PAST YEAR 


Miss Eva L. Benson was appointed as principal in the “Young Women’s Depart- 
ment” at Fisk University. In 1909 she was transferred to Normal Institute at 
Joppa, Alabama, and in 1911 to Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, where 
she taught in the grades. In 1913 she became preceptress of the Girls’ Dormitory 
at Lincoln and supervisor of the laundry. 

For years Miss Benson has made her summer home with a group of A. M. AY 
workers who own cottages at Chautauqua, New York. That group has grown 
smaller with the years. But she will not be alone. Miss Benson deserves joy and 
satisfaction, in doing what she pleases to do, commensurate with her many years of 
confining and faithful work at Marion. 

7 


Mrs. M. S. Jones taught in the grades, successively, in Lincoln School at 
Meridian, Mississippi, and Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountains, North Carolina, 
from 1902-12; was matron and teacher of primary grades in Cotton Valley School, 
1912-22; primary teacher at Allen Normal School, 1922-29; teacher of grade VII 
at Tougaloo College, 1929-30; and matron of Woolworth Hall, Lincoln Normal 
School, 1930-35. She was a graduate of Tougaloo College, an excellent teacher, 
a faithful and loyal worker. 

7 


Miss Margaret H. Lamb remained faithful at her post in the New York office 
until the books for 1934-35 were closed. She began as secretary to Dr. Loomis. 
Always on time and always there, Miss Lamb’s work was always up to the 
minute. She deserves a banner as Miss Faithful. Her office friends dined with 
her in a delightful farewell party replete with good cheer and good-will. 
t 


Rev. Ludwig T. Larsen was principal of LeMoyne Institute, Memphis, Tennessee, 
from 1908-14; from 1916-18 was dean of Talladega College; in 1922 was appointed 
teacher of philosophy, ethics and social science at Straight College and became 
dean in 1923, continuing to serve in that capacity up to the time of his retirement. 
Mr. Larsen is an excellent educator, a clear thinker and a speaker of unusual 
ability. His retirement comes two years ahead of the Association’s retirement 
age due to the merging of Straight College in Dillard University. It is hoped that 
he may assigned elsewhere, if possible, for these remaining years. 

t 


Miss Emily W. Nichols was appointed as teacher in Straight College in 1892, 
became principal of the Hand School, then teacher of education and supervisor of 
the Practice School. In 1930 she became full professor of education in the College 
and continued to serve in that capacity until the time of her retirement. Forceful 
in character, successful in teaching, excellent in natural discipline, Miss Nichols was 
a strong influence for over 40 years at Straight College. 

t 


The merging of Straight College in Dillard University brought to a close the 
long service of Mrs. Ada Williams, Mrs. Emma Hollingsworth and Mrs. Bertha 
Rutherford, three faithful and loyal women who worked behind the scenes, in the 
kitchen. While the “Marthas” busied themselves about “many things,” these steady 
“Marys” did their important work with the regularity of a clock. 
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Dividends Always Golden 


A retired A. MM. A. teacher receifed ihe follating from one of her 


former pupils: 


“ime is passing. J will soon he stxty-three years old. OY habe much 
to thank God for. One of my special blessings fas your care and in- 
terest in me. When I ent to your school, a country boy of tmeloe, G 
furs rough and untrained. J did not knof you, but somehofr you took 
an interest in me. Wour Christian life influenced and inspired me to go 


forward 


“Gnu educational fork J habe heen serSing for forty-one pears. YJ guhe 
the site of tfo acres for the beauttfiul Rosenwald School of which D 
hase been principal for thenty-seGen years. Gn my church J am chair- 
man of the Deacon Board, a trustee and also the treasurer. Jn fact, I 


haGe serfed in efery capacity from a sexton to the highest office tn our 


church. 


“Iu the same manner in S&hich vou touched my life J habe touched hun- 
dreds of [iGes. J habe no children of my ofm, but like you JI claim 
many; seferal f&hom J habe educated are making a real contribution to 


society. 


“Iu my lising room J habe my dear old teacher’s photograph. Af pos- 
sible J Gant to Gisit some relatiges tn the Last this summer. Should 
I come A ould like to spend a fe moments with you, look in your 


face and kneel dofon, as fe knelt dofon in the old school; and let us both 
pray.” 


2 


I 1833-1934 





A am thinking of that one ford Friend - the most beautiful ford in our language - except 
that of lofe, which is so near of kin. Hriendship, not based upon the gige and fake of life - 
so much for so muck - but upon reality Mhich can only be experienced. Beiendship. It holds 
the fery sweetness of life; the sfeetness of human society in all the Garied mudes of kindness - 
of goodness - of sympathy and helpfulness which the {ord connotes. If one is mp Friend he 
may. mot alfvays agree fith me; may uot approve of all my judgments; may perhaps criticize 
me but he will neGer fail me. J can rely upon him. His Friendship does not abide in conformity 
of opinions but liges in sympathies - in personality and in confidence. YJ speak from experi- 
ence. Jn the pathway of my life, not alfvays joyous, not without the need of Hriends, they of 
this kind hate been my courage and my strength, in all sorts of feather, rain or shine.—Spoken 
by Dr. Beard at Irving C. Gaylord’s Seventieth Birthday Party, December, 1930. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Rev, Augustus Field Beard, D.D., 
came back from the American Church in 
Paris in 1884 to become a secretary of 
the American Missionary Association. 
In 1903 he was hardly expected to re- 
cover from a most serious illness—but 
he did. 

At his eightieth birthday party he did 
not suggest to anyone 


unusual physical vigor, | 1833 


alertness one could not | 1857 
have found his supe- 
rior in all New York. 
Twenty years later 
there was a_ small 
seventieth birthday 
dinner in honor of 
Irving Gaylord who 
had retired a few 
years before as the 
A. M. A. treasurer. 
Dr. Beard read an all 
too short speech which 
was suffused with the 
glow of his delicious 
humor. Being then 
nearly one hundred 
years old, we could but 
wonder how long he 
might continue with 
us. The quiet courage, 
and keen philosophical 


1860 


ministry. 


Maine. 


1883-6 Pastor 


Z : Born in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
but in point of mental on May 11. 

Received his bachelor’s degree 
from Yale University. 

1857-8 Studied at Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Received the master’s degree D 
from Yale University. r. 
Ordained to the Congregational 


1860-2 Pastor at Cape Elizabeth, 


1861 Married Eliza Payson God- 
dard of Portland, Maine, on 
August 19. 

1862-9 Pastor at Bath, Maine. 

1865 Married Annie D. 
Calais, Maine, on January 2. 

1869-83 Pastor of Plymouth Church 
of Syracuse, New York. 

1875 Received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Syracuse 
University. 


Church in Paris, France. 
1886 Elected corresponding 
fry of the American Mission- 
y Association. his 
1898- 1906 Fellow of Yale Univer- 


A few years ago Dr. Beard was asked 
to handle a situation which was perplex- 
ing the faculty at one of the American 
Missionary Association colleges. A be- 
loved teacher had died. The alumni de- 
sired that his grave be on the campus. 
There was a great reluctance to deny 
their request but a conviction that it 
would set an unwise 
precedent. How could 
the sentiment of the 
alumni be directed to- 
ward a more suitable 
memorial without 
hurting their feelings? 
The task was given to 
Beard. To the 
alumni he said: 


“Tt is not where we 
are buried that is 
important, nor what 
marks our graves. For 
myself, I want just a 
plain stone with the 
words, ‘Augustus Field 
Beard, 1833 - 1933.” 


No one anticipated 
that his humor had 
stopped short of the 
amazing truth. 

To the end he smiled 
knowing, kindly 


Barker of 


the American 


secre- 


insight touched by sen- ity: smile, launched some 
timent, but not di- 1903 pee a oeray page! wise, colds he 
7 Fi ; an itor of the American | ment an et is 
verted by it made his Wacaonaey. rsa Dinos eben Seat 

words _the supreme }| 1928 Retired as Associate Editor of 2 ¥ -Y 
illustration I have the American Missionary | lived forever in his 


ever Magazine. 


line: 


“Held, we fall to rise; 
are baffled, to fight 
better ; 

Sleep to wake.” 


His was the rare quality of seeing 
things in true proportion. It gave him 
the power to say the wise word at the 
right time. In the fall of 1913 we rode 
back together to New York from Kan- 
sas City. He told me then in full de- 
tail how, following the death of young 
Leland Stanford, Jr., he came to propose 
to the grief-stricken parents the plan 
which took shape in Stanford Univer- 
sity. It was so simply done, but how 
greatly ! 


known of the 1933 


1934 


Preached his centennial ser- of the 
mon in the First Church of 
Norwalk on May 14, 

Died at 8:59 a.m. on Decem- | the 
ber 22 at the age of 101 years 
7 months and 11 days. 





heart. Like the beauty 
bays  senti- 
nelled by the firs on 
Maine coast he 
loved so well, his per- 
sonality cannot be per- 
petuated in words. 
Perhaps in time the Beard Endowment 
Fund will grow to such proportions that 
every year it will open the doors of the 
schools and colleges he served so well to 
some who otherwise could not enter. To 
those who knew and loved him and who 
know indeed that they will not “look 
upon his like again,” the Fund will be a 
symbol of the springs of blessing re- 
newed through years in his own chiy- 
alric soul. 

—F. Q. B. 





Mr. Raymond G. vonTobel died July 9, 1935, from injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident near Randolph, Vermont. Although only 51 years of age he had 
spent 28 years in the service of the A. M. A. After graduating from Brown Uni- 
versity he went to Ballard Normal School in Macon, Georgia, as a teacher. From 
there he went to Fort Yates, North Dakota, to teach in a little Indian. school which 
Dr. Reed had started. Returning shortly to Macon he was made principal of the 
Ballard School, the destinies of which he guided with unusual wisdom, tact and 
harmony for 21 years. When he returned to Macon the school was in its old 
buildings near the center of the city. Under his administration the old site was 
sold and a fine school building and teachers’ home were built in a beautiful wooded 
section near the edge of the city. 

Mr. vonTobel‘s influence on his students was of such a high character that we 
quote the following tribute from one of them, Willis N. Pitts, now a member of 
the Ballard staff : 


A Friend is missing from the corridors of Ballard Normal School. 5 

A Friendly Step, pacing the floor during study hours, gently but firmly leading others along 
the narrow way where character is molded. % i 

A Friendly Voice, pleading with boys and girls to exert their best efforts, as they strive to 
acquire the habits that make for good citizenship. : 

A Friendly Man, deserving the respect of those about him, because he practiced the creed 
of right living and right thinking. E 

I visualize him as he stood ten years ago on the eve of my graduation, admonishing us to 
“carry on’’ in the traditional spirit of Ballard; kind, earnest and calm in demeanor. 

And now, ten years after, there remains only a memory to guide me, as I too, pace the same 
floor, during study hours, seeking to guide others as I have been guided by him. 

Yet, in his memory, I with others, can feel the influence of a spirit, ever impelling us to 
do our best in measuring up to the quality of service, demanded by the changing times. 

4 

The Rev. George W. Reed, D.D., died at his home at McLaughlin, South Dakota, 
September 1, 1935. Following his brief pastorates in New York State and New 
Hampshire, Dr. Reed responded in 1887, to the call to help Dr. Thomas Riggs, 
missionary among the Sioux. He settled in Sitting Bull’s country on the Grand 
River. For 20 years he lived at Fort Yates and for three years at Little Eagle. 
Some years before his retirement Dr. and Mrs. Reed built themselves a home at 
McLaughlin. He organized the white Congregational Church at McLaughlin in 
1910. In appreciation of his fine missionary services Yankton College conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 1922. 

Dr. Reed was greatly beloved by his Indian friends. He was at one with them, 
spoke their language naturally and sympathetically, and they felt free to come 
to him. 

t 

_ Miss Alice Lynfield White died at Melrose, Massachusetts, February 2, 1935. 
She gave her life to the work for Negroes, beginning at Macon, Georgia, in 1884. 
From there she was transferred to the obscure little town of Quitman in the same 
state. Here the school was burned down supposedly by the white citizens to 
express their resentment against the opening of a door for the recent slaves. Her 
companion teacher was Miss Margaret Beard. The school at Quitman was not 
rebuilt. Miss White and Miss Beard were offered appointments at Allen Normal 
School, Thomasville, Georgia, but they chose to go to Montgomery, Alabama, and 
found a school of their own. Here they labored for 41 years, were able to develop 
without the help of any great organization an institution with beautiful buildings 
costing $50,000, and had the thrill of seeing their school grow from nine pupils 
to 350, with a faculty of 12. 

The school continued independent until at last the founders, having become 
advanced in years, felt they could no longer carry on and it was then transferred 
to The American Missionary Association. 

1 


Mr. Henry Winslow Hincks died at his home in Fairfield, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 11, 1934. The Home Boards of the Congregational-Christian Churches passed 
the following resolution concerning Mr. Hincks’ life and service: 
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The members of the Executive Committee of The American Missionary Association record their 
deep sense of loss in the untimely death of Mr. Henry W. Hincks, and their sincere appreciation 
of his service to the Association. Appointed to the Executive Committee, June 22, 1927, he gave 
himself unsparingly to the duties of the Administrative Committee, rendering especially valuable 
service to the Committee on Finance, and acquainting himself with the work of the Association 
not only by faithful attendance at its meetings, but also by trips to the field. Even though 
ill health had overtaken him, he felt it his duty to be present at the midwinter meeting of 1934 
in Evanston, and his act was typical of his devotion to the interests of a cause which he loved. 


Y 


Miss Lucy B. Crain had an infinite capacity for friendship! That was the out- 
standing characteristic of the gracious lady whom so many found it easy and natural 
to call Lucy Crain. 

Into the ranks of The American Missionary Association came Miss Crain in 
1922 as Associate Secretary of the Department of Missions. In 1930 she went from 
the Association to the Department of Church and Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Her specific task was to help 
Negroes get iobs or find out why they couldn’t get them. From the Council’s 
Department of Race Relations she went to its Department of Industrial Relations. 
Here she labored in behalf of the unemployed miners of West Virginia. 

And all the while the steps of Lucy Crain were dogged by pain and suffering. 
She would not give up. Her doctors could not fathom the mystery of her illness. 
They marveled at her endurance, her comebacks, her enthusiasm for life. Mean- 
while her race with death grew to be a continuous one. On Saturday, June 13, 1935, 
she surrendered. 

gt 


The Rev. Benjamin M. Nyce, D.D., president of Talladega College from 1904- 
07, died at Glendale, California, December 27, 1934. Dr. Nyce was graduated from 
Princeton College. He held Presbyterian pastorates at Lockport, New York, War- 
saw and Muncie, Indiana, and Glendale, California. He was a minister of ability 
and a preacher of unusual eloquence. 

t 


Miss Lucy H. Dana died November 29, 1934, in Los Angeles, California. The 
last 18 years of her active service as a teacher were spent in the school in Moorhead, 
Mississippi. She came there from the A. M. A. school which had been closed in 
Meridian, Mississippi. Mothers who had been former pupils often came back, 
in their turn, to place children in school, happy that they were to be in Miss Dana’s 
room. Many of her old pupils returned to Moorhead while Miss Bertha Hodges 
was there, and paid tribute to her influence. Among them was Mr. McDowell, 
our missionary to Africa. He had been in her room in Meridian, Mississippi. 
Miss Dana’s father was a Congregational minister in Ohio for many years and 
Miss Dana herself attended Oberlin College. She was of pure New England 
ancestry and could trace her family directly back to Governor Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts. Richard Henry Dana of newspaper fame was her father’s cousin. 

[x 


The Rev. Fountain G. Ragland, veteran minister of our Southern Churches, 
died at his home in Birmingham, Alabama, on June 11, 1935. Mr. Ragland was 
graduated from one of the early classes at Talladega College. He held pastorates 
at Mobile, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Birmingham. He was a gifted preacher, 
a faithful Congregationalist, and a constant inspirer of faith, hope and love for 
almost 75 years. 
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Mr. Robert Barron Ricketts died at his home in Jackson, Mississippi, on Monday, 
March 18, 1935. Mr. Ricketts had been a valuable active member of the Tougaloo 
Board of Trustees since the time of his election in January, 1925. Prominent as 
a member of the Mississippi Bar, he had been for 22 years United States Commis- 
sioner. He was an alumnus of Millsaps College and an honored member of Gallo- 
way Memorial Methodist Church. Mr. Ricketts was a legal adviser for Tougaloo 
College and in that capacity had given freely of his professional services. The 
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college people who came in contact with him found him deeply interested and 
cordial in his discussion of the problems of Tougaloo. 
t 


Miss Anna L. Royster, one of our fine young teachers, died at Marion, Alabama, 
on February 14, 1935. Miss Royster was educated in Cheyney State Normal School 
and studied at Columbia University during the summers of 1930 and 1932. In 
1932 she was appointed as teacher of grade II in Lincoln Academy, Kings Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, and later added grades V-VI. In 1929 she was transferred 
at her own request to grades III-IV in Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama. 
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Miss Leota V. Stevens, instructor in physical education for women at Talladega 
College from 1930-34, died August 9, 1935. She was dancing instructor from 
1924-27 in the Eighth Street Y. W. C. A. in Camden, New Jersey; physical educa- 
tion advisor at the same place, 1928-30; teacher on city playgrounds, 1928-29; 
instructor in recreation and sports in Moorestown Recreation Center, New Jersey, 
1928-30; and instructor in gymnasium work and indoor tennis, 1928-29, in South- 
west Branch of the Y. W. C. A. in Philadelphia. Miss Stevens was graduated 
from the Camden, New Jersey High School and received her B.S. in education at 
Temple University. She was doing excellent work at Talladega. 
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Rev. Thomas Newton Owen, at one time an instructor in the Theological Depart- 
ment at Talladega College, died August 24, 1934, at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
Mr. Owen was born in Utica, New York, November 15, 1866. He was graduated 
at Hamilton College and Union Theological Seminary and held Congregational 
pastorates at Clinton Avenue Church, Albany, New York; Bristol, Rhode Island; 
Seekonk, Massachusetts; Columbia, Connecticut; the Mount Blue Larger Parish 
at Phillips, Strong and Weld, Maine; and at Eastport, Maine. He also was pastor 
for a while at Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 

gt 


Mr. C. L. Wild died at Akron, Ohio, September 20, 1935. He was teacher of 
industrial training at Tougaloo College from 1904-06. He was a graduate of 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio, with a Ph.B. degree. While at Tougaloo he 
was active in the college church and in the community, as well as expert in his 
special work. Later he spent a year at Tillotson College and while there made 
the cement blocks and built the industrial building. From there he went to live in 
Akron, Ohio, where for 28 years he was instructor in the Central High School 
in manual arts and mechanical drawing. 
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Miss Elizabeth J. Dannell died at Grandview, Tennessee, June 11, 1935. She 
went to Joppa, Alabama, in 1904 as a grade teacher. Later she taught at Pleasant 
Hill Academy in Tennessee until her long illness began in 1922. She was graduated 
from the A. M. A. school at Grandview. She was a faithful worker, spending 
many of her evening hours tutoring those who were not advanced according to 
their age and size. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
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Fiscal Year October 1, 1934-September 30, 1935 


WILL1AM T. Boutt, 
Treasurer. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


It will be noted that the accumulated deficit as of September 30, 
1935, shown in the exhibits herewith, is $189,127.90. After the books 
were closed the Executive Committee voted to use $160,244.86 from 
Unrestricted Reserve Funds to reduce the deficit. Consequently, the 
deficit on October 26, 1935, was reduced to $28,883.04. The use of 
these unrestricted funds exhausts the last reserves. 

Increased gifts from the churches, and payment of accumulated 
dividends on a large block of preferred stock held in the investment 
portfolio must be depended upon for the maintenance of the work. 


ee fo 


The following exhibits present in detail the income, expenses, and 
funds of The American Missionary Association : 


Exhibit “A” 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, including the Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibit “B” 
Income and Expense for the fiscal year, exclusive of the Daniel Hand 
Fund. 


Exhibit “C” 
Income and Expense for the fiscal year, the Daniel Hand Fund. 
Exhibst “D” 
Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenses for the fiscal year. 
Exhibit “E” 
Endowment Funds received. 
Exhibit “F” 
Detail—General Endowment Funds. 
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Exhibit “G” 
Detail—Special Endowment Funds. 
Exhibit “H”’ 
Detail—Trust Funds. 
Exhsbit “T” 
Copy of certificates from Auditors and Certified Public Accountant. 
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Exhibit “A” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET 
September 30, 1935 










ASSETS 
ashing banicvangd on hand: << ds sesame cei nies woos eee $ 178,920.47 
Investments: 
Se SCCHE tes ——“EGOkcet VW AINE © sic 5 <si< cis. sileicSnie.c obisiwieelnnc es Owens dene $ 7,489,753.74 
Mlortraces——Book. Value. bane nc cae cecicciees soacwnee hale ce 2,162,393.25 
ieselstate—Book Value “2% si5 4.85 sho Sob s sel Se eso cacioene 505,227.59 
—————__ 10,157,374.58 
PARWANCES MEO! EOSALCS Coen ich crcislloiestaie mcicclevaawaecriceanewin wont 4,496.79 
BMGROR MRE eT Vea D Gi tps Ios siaiic) o's a 3a)g\ail5-0i0: oce)o a a lvieiate Susie Sisietarare anaes 20,373.69 
Real Estate, Buildings and Equipment .................0000. 3,184,720.32 
WGLeLTE IGE BERSES Fo. 550s os OER ciate Nin ect cerio'et cao! s a waves isis 72,754.02 
ROSA rete gcse sn iar atetotsit AMO RED © Sino nie OF Rin ole. wrenvae urea ous $13,618,639.87 
LIABILITIES AND FUND RESERVES 
EETEH MN MOAIIOE ofa GU cot cake late fe isia wi silo. Gijee sie m arses AEE whee eS eS uNS $ 150,000.00 
Bond and Mortgage—Straight College ............... 22 eeee 100,000.00 
COREE EYE TI Cait, alos darn a's aib.0 dselanw Sie Soe . 3,084,720.32 
Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund . Fi 7,174,162.39 


Daniel Hand Endowment Fund ..... ; 1,529,874.71 
General Endowment Funds ...... 3 432,699.11 
Special Endowment Funds . - 542,743.37 


Conditional Gift Funds .. 285,322.99 
SirHcst Sunds” cs since © i 199,723.92 
BS RISUEdT mR EIN GLS t Ns Bier,o ola cis! ofanstel ks Geers his alnss.oschacensialcicic''sr «ake qateie 115,836.45 
MonreStricted! IKESCEVES Desc, oiy:s, bc 1s e.c.aca"e 5 9.818 ci8he vasa wsere auibnel 4/8, bs eens 192,684.51 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND FUND RESERVES.... $13,807,767.77 
Surplus or (Deficit) September 30, 1935: 
The American Missionary Association ..........-ceceeeeeaee ($ 189,229.64) 
LDAYMEL CEE G 07 OYT [SRR Ree) Qe ir een MnIe rE Acae ce 101.74 
——_————_ ( 189,127.90) 
EON RIN ee eteta eae ay of ata eam dss anaatp tora ctattaval nts) aabetaliondlsttete state $13,618,639.87 


The American Missionary Association has a contingent liability of $97,554.35 representing 
guarantees of loans made by The Congregational Church Building Society to American Mission- 
ary Association churches. 


* Market value of the above securities at September 30, 1935, amounted to $7,894,021.00. 
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Exhibit “B” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
(Exclusive of Hand Fund) 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1935 


INCOME 
Administration) of Hand. und... vis. sas seit civil s $ 3,500.00 
Contributions «52 See eke te Cotes eiseesie se laale 97,152.21 
Income on Investments: 
Generali Pind Sec ssten ccc dteneteeaee eee sales $ 68,489.63 
PLATIOM EH aril We cncratetoterertrs ele aie ate ia fet aanerevateralstavatercciaeais 260,532.04 
———_--— 329,021.67 
Tea Cle Se oles 5 ie. Siceye bie ipre alinrm es a de caediore eed eiwialeye clei 29,294.88 
Income Received at Schools: 
TY OMA HONS 9 5s in-3 cnc a esl sarere ete Gregus ave orsieta aleve levevers oe $ 23,424.23 
Trustees of Talladega College ......-........+-.. 2,616.78 
FP IRIONS ee ates cFeid o sisiieie dba d Sle sawieldwas ee seaoees 112,576.38 : 
a 138,617.39 
Miscellaneous EnCome Wieie.5:6.cxsrore atavs.c lo falece esierereiselevere wie 8,075.08 
Conditional Gifts <5. ).acmemieae oor seieeee~ cree 16,666.68 
OT ALA DN COME Fa 01s ccrals tavahevatelay aie! avale ateroiers 
EXPENSES 
Annuity Payments—Clergy - < ...5.2 6. Sedu dedecdeiewe $ 1,204.22 
Cooperative: Activities: ..3.....cscecedeoeaatesw eds 9,769.00 
Equipment and, Repairs <i... cnesices cree ctec ce iets ccete 14,970.30 
Binances Department a5. crs 'ceinaasicicisiig ama dee ea ante 24,721.43 
ERNSUTANCE Tes rece dis ais ous ein vies oleic BioeiatansleVe Sole e ey ok Sa 10,026.89 
Interest on Straight College Mortgage .............. 5,000.00 
Missionse Department. siscles ove car leit co orients 24,436.27 
MISSSION Ss Miel dye Acie icielsvg s Oietorecalehaaai sunita s kas 331,347.28 
Promotion Department s.c.<¢0-.0cceneen caneee ners cee 27,125.86 
Retiring Salaries) sicisi evan eiteretcretereotte woe eerste onesie 38,875.91 
Meachers? a ravely icin aeiocers Oro aicictelere ave rate visveieieine etcias 10,289.06 
Expenditures at=Schools*. s.2) ccs cee nheeeniae sete 138,617.39 
Distribution of Designated Income ................. 32,286.56 
Annuity Payments—Conditional Gifts .............. 19,342.76 
Imterests ons bank soars) cteiutctecctnieversuetyrciacin cicieserancets 2,003.48 


Exhibit “C” 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1935 


INCOME 


EXPENSES 
Administration Pxpenseiun ytocireine oe etemint s sieves « e1osinei Gh tuek oee ne $ 3,500.00 
Mission) Department “pa.cemrtstereisi menionieisemieaiaeln ce Os 68,805.61 
Real Estate and Mortgage Expense 479.51 


TOTAL EXPENSE 


Peer m mere eases 


NORTE SOR MON TORN IY, ROE ECU Ora 


CROC MMe Hews sesvonreteeneonesesecee 


Seems meme see eeeer sree eseensesses 


$622,327.91 


690,007.41 


$ 67,679.50 


$ 72,848.81 
$ 72,848.81 


72,785.12 
$ 63.69 


—_—_—______. 
———————— 


Exhibit “D” 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Year Ended September 30, 1935 





Debit Balance as of September 30, 1934—-A. M. A. .............-. 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1934—-Hand Fund ............ 
melboret Ie Teas al ANCE syarstare arc fetopale ia valahetiv Da a rss sibre eis ees oe eee 
INCOME 
Contributions available for Appropriations from: 
Whucches eeasan en oe cs net es slaamaes $ 91,063.07 
Individuals Basiaices Aten c atta r er ea Ree 3,218.34 
Contributions designated by Contributors 25,395.03 
custees: of Lalladera College iz.) roe ore Mhd sed cdievd we doscceosus 2,616.78 
ncomeyon; Investinents——A. Mi Aco. ede ss. cence odd dbessededdaxs $329,021.67 
Income on Investments—Hand Fund ............cccececcccesces 72,848.81 
Legacies: 
NOSIS SMRESERVE Mine cei notes oe Ode ea Na db add dee he naditoe oa $ 13,054.59 
1934-1935 Applicable to-current year ........odSeecsdeccecececs 16,240.29 
WBoudittonmadle Girbs matured | 2st, sic: eya.cacours a ic.aiaie usieeises ses a die clone alsa 
TNSVERGSaES | cae Geeky eID ck ahd RECON NER er aay eae ip) ee i Gale ND) a ae 
IAter MICE Nee Ra decor a dhl Nal Naltne at ded ou eda Rehosidoaas 
DVRISCelANeOUs INCOME MS sa eae Hes Hd A aeles eas eae eR ae dead os 
OLAl CUSTER LUCOME aia ds occa eae SRA R OS THOR Eade Nae leeald e 
Administration charges paid by Hand Fund ..............2000000% 
GRAND TBO DAL. 25 au saeerna dames Mav ddaescewad ania 


EXPENSES 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


Missionary Administration, salaries of Secretaries and Associates... $ 10,476.22 
pte HAUL icra ies taco tints ors era ls,ale Sisimiet clea! cr ue/asaijeleig) wel era  dtaymoveueeie 1,337.70 
@hicagonOfiice, expenses. and travel 2.05.6. cole c csc sete cer anes 957.73 
Exe eC tine ale SUPP IES oye cts gueieieie o/oiv: sistielace’ere.sia/s' ao scare. 6 e/tlevalae 1,034.72 
Wlerkspand ;Stenographers. = 62 icccise.c aca ccit cera ee wergwie eis aawredeaie 6,928.86 
New York Office: Supplies, postage, etc. ........... $ 1,797.02 
WRENE Piciterern ta Crecente See aie en 1,866.60 
——_—_—_—— 3,663.62 
EAVel=—AGININISHATION sajndecidscs oct aadcwacesetviawscedwasecees 37.42 
Bquipmentiand! Tepairs')crvafi sa siei ce c/o oie oa tetaanic vance de wees oon 
Insurance: Fire, Auto, Hurricane, Fidelity .............-20.2000- 
LOL OUD MENS ULAUCEM Miran aa terete cielo Clee ncrietSiclote vieinie era! cie a eceraie were a8 
PD EACHOES CLA WEL rere tanta rsumt cs scece Creyn cia arhys eneveiavalione ove eo ove 0 Suahiaeye ettvens 
Cooperative work for Missions ................- BOO 8 OME OOH 0 
IRELIGIta Oe SALATICS eat tte iale cial ghd aval ul eveliolevah ct niclene-aicuaratela vies eters! state, o ehetsie 2's 
BEtta TOTES MN eee EN eR oP iase saha.-cy steiidig, Goalisun eke ie ole re lye.» arenes hidl elas Hd Merete 
RS DEC TPE IATL fe) se Tepe a NCAA epi! a, 9) ere ore as (wie Sars ve Yai ovale. sua es acnval's Puaterenaiearas ace 
SouTHERN FIELD: 
Schools for Colored People: 


Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College .............0ccceecewes $ 58,616.78 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Straight College .................000- 35,995.17 
Tougaloo, Mississippi, Tougaloo College ............202eeeeeees 37,385.83 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Lincoln Academy ............. 12,823.21 
Sedalia, North Carolina, Palmer Memorial Institute ............ 1,190.50 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Hospital .................- 1,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee, LeMoyne College ............-20 se eee eens 26,700.00 
Anstimebexas-e Diliotson College io ii aia steace ate ciate s pecaisie a-sie disse 06 25,650.00 
DIOUt Met Mt OMES wes ercictotcle sia si cise) =) ciel sue 6) aus ode leilagels (ella Sie) st d/e.e, oie o\ raison 19,008.22 
$218,369.71 


School for Mountain Whites: 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Pleasant Hill Academy ............... 19,170.00 
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($121,550.14) 
38.05 


($121,512.09) 


$122,293.22 


401.870.48 


29,294.88 
16,666.68 
112,576.38 
900.00 
8,075.08 


$691,676.72 
$ 3,500.00 
$573,664.63 


$ 24,436.27 
14,970.30 
14,008.37 

(883.58) 
10,289.06 
9,760.00 
38,875.91 
112,576.38 
900.00 


237,539.71 











Inp1an FIeExp: ‘ 
Churches!) soso. e.aicis.c.0 ues non «stew nia nang o dee tiene elsisisl«miginindineias $ 11,450.00 
Santee, Nebraska, Santee Normal Training School ates y eae 17,170.85 
Elbowoods, North Dakota, Fort Berthold Mission .........-.++-- 7,310.00 35,930.85 
ORIENTAL MISSIONS. ....0cccccccccececcsncnescsensvesoavesavcs 417.44 
PLGVOsU tan once ceo. 8 Sie ein wegen aloes era niece lol yeterelatenatoy als /aioeet ye iegers’ oie 595.00 
Puerto Rico: ; 
Church Work and Social Service .........+++++++ bec ceeseerone $ 25,850.20 
Educational Work—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute ........ 11,610.00 
Medical Work—Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital ........... 18,922.96 
: —____—_ 56,383.16 
Total—Department of Missions ......0cceeeeseeeeecrenees $555,798.87 
Finance DEPARTMENT 
Salaries and clerical expenses of Treasury Department ............ $ 11,848.43 
C@ustody Of ‘S€Curities | Sco. oe n.c 20m nie oes © ae cic. ev sie o aieiaisialejelniainiace 4,567.67 
FETE enc a ra titacanehaseteta oteneta Gis!e. o ncalavevareronsye ior sveta tele letese ager oxeveloL setanerstRity ss oe 1,176.00 
Supplies, postage, telephone, etc. .........0 eer eee cece ceecncccers 1,431.46 
UEFA Veling 1 EXPENSES) ig doieists =) eicie wis ovis aleis. nie ala wicks ofenielela|eip\eislolsteials! sie 1,418.88 
Brutniture sand txcUres weerse ce oc ae) pias cialeves pistes feleta eld siulew'o ay atdinietalata lets 578.99 
AWILOLS POO alice re eaiaiela atk sales eieielslore’oieyd aye 6 Wlelere ale/siesetaisvnss/eleie wfalnre 700.00 
Expenses of estates .. 1,500.00 
Setirourterereet eer ercahal ec ietai Mere tere ioce ere ufaiacacotcregsi oloneta oyetnisyaustetare’analsreletetermisiia 1,500.00 
Total—Finance Department .......escscccesccccceccorces $ 24,721.43 
ProMoTion DEPARTMENT 
DEL GCONGTEOUIAOMGIESE re ele roi aie sio0eis, ss Sieca soi: i stale nloevavetsisisie[e.s ausiteceneteld $ 2,251.76 
TRE yi) NICURY EE, Sark ai AE eS ei IC RCROIA DCO OSI OU) So SOOO AO ORO 1,384.78 
Sides scicie auvers eines oieiel sin lellosare coeteie eicleve oie eidlaleinicisteleveiciaialere/nis isveie s-6tsce: 175.11 
Newari nets | ONCE dc siate,arctcreteseisrote cage lsel enesteimeasomeiorars) vera en eiayennexermieds 3,510.00 
TOI COUR SECICEATY csttin' ecu sta atateieratehiel dele oc Sie sicletare(nielesalediaiaialefetelciale ais 1,321.87 
Executive andaclerical: salaries is 6 lece.s.cics1eis;0o, exe a1e/s ope, 8] eyetaietetelatelstels ate 8,449.04 
GCommissiommon a MISSIONS = <.5, wiaicin-etcra ele eiarslece so: esslnrajotererare wrevalate wravelave ra 7,122.76 
Missionary Education Movement ...........cccccccevceccccccees 100.00 
Annually Meeting Expense. stars ieciarsiecolals oitle oieusis shevsteleveisic sresnielalevere alesis 10.25 
AU TeUV Elita te- cle miteus te olorsae oka ace m cic lonsusteiets roywinne aicagiudatesobeteret cialate /alielsiele le ciele tone 1,235.48 
Supplies, -postage,)-telephone i @bea in. <jiavs.< erceceteners eleteuste ciel aisiataielaiete aieres 673.97 
DOAK ELS sriive' atarece. oie ate tee aa;anasuacaon are 1eteae ince halicratere efor afecaista te telens eabeliaks, «eet ea: 174.89 
BRS 1a Ge crews arse ve sans eseasde te eto e  aiecany coun suetecaraeeteon a covers wakee ebada nee sliein teu rarasesaiote 715.95 
Total—Promotion Department ......0...ceecccsceeseceses 27,125.86 
Annuities——-Condttional {Gitts icc. 5 osielceisisict rae snsiee elvis ccetn si arsielilaie eve 19,342.76 
SAminitity und —-Cletoyinr. cisrcravericaretoreua elevate ious aiesasbi ah alate Saoe ete Le MESS 1,204.22 
Distribution of income designated by Donor ...............eeeeeee 29,415.76 
Contributions designated by Contributor ............ cece eee ee eens 25,395.03 
Interest—Bank loans and Straight College mortgage .............. 7,003.48 
Total Current Expenses—A. M. A. .... cece ceccecececeeees $690,007.41 
Tue DanieL Hann EpucatTionaL Funp ror CoLorEp PEOPLE 
Athens;~Alahama;: Tritiity School i:\ccss;crsre sxclelccatcetatevetainle ctapsierslaracatercte $ 6,500.00 
Florence, Alabama, Burrell Normal School ...............-0ec00e 2,109.00 
Fort Davis, Alabama, Cotton Valley School .................2000% 4,483.50 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln Normal School ..............ccceececs 10,120.69 
Fessenden, Florida, Fessenden Academy ...........eeececececees 12,451.00 
Macon, Georgia, Ballard Normal School ........:0...ccccceccccs 6,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia, Dorchester Academy ..........-.escecececces 13,836.10 
Charleston, South Carolina, Avery Institute .............0.005 § 9,000.00 
Greenwood, South Carolina, Brewer Normal School .. ss 500.00 
Teachersys travelace cts s lacetaleccvemiatvsiatelslottin eintelenaserces ae ee 3,805.32 
Se 68,805.61 
Real estate and mortgage expense 616..026. sec ccc cececesescecessac 479.51 
Administrative expenses a's :sisvcrcrslelers crosses oun crema oe loeee Oe Re hee 3,500.00 
LOLAl ‘Current vE ZT DOWSEE \caiacctelerecavahorecols eee loievevete siete ora $762,792.53 
Balance as of September 30, 1935—A. M. A. .........cccceecucs ($189,229.64) 
Balance as of September 30, 1935—-Hand Fund ...............0. 101.74 ( 189,127.90) 
GRAND: TOTAL ocnsotieniericreeureuieten tte: See $573,664.63 
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Exhibit “E” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Received During Year Ended 
September 30, 1935 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT: 





Receipts: 
PStateuofebiattion es Simith wis, oc-rs Ge siete visi ce hig alew eh aateele wens $ 487.96 
Estatevot Mdward. G; (Clarks. js... csunachsabecewoe cen eae 54.40 
Pistatesor Maura DP) Jenks” ia. osseous tek niekls cele lee ee basta es 250.00 
$ 792.36 
Charges: 
Pbranerer tonumnrestricted HM unds® aa kdals ccs sinless os cigs bie oielae 160,244.86 
DaniELt Hanp Epucationayt Funp ror CoLorED PEOPLE ........... 
SprecraL ENDOWMENTS: 
Receipts: 
Austustis) Bield- Beard (Bund jcc4s et cs tse sees eeesecesennaes $ 1,058.12 
Donations for Special Endowment after life interest ........... 2,750.00 
BAbowoodsa- North Dakota <4. 2.4.% 5444 Gosia eased wale a eae oe 25.00 
PO EALOO Ee MISSISSIDDI — sea /atetns Ga bois aimee ala BS bs iorb ew iolele'eloelw ace 150.00 
Pleasant Till. Dennessee 54 o:s< 2:6 e's so acts a we ale so ale bh Sae eeee 14,538.47 
Ryder. Megiorial Hospitals 24 jo cti.% ccs alec gens ob sete sleet alee ss 10.00 
Dircanderss benevolent el ind) Guy 2i cesar esti are ws siaso oe cies. atelelor 564.79 
$ 19,096.38 
Charges: 
ee pebnicke st College sivsdccasdieeacce tees $ 69,640.94 
Palmer Memorial Institute ...............00-- 5,861.89 
Montgomery, Alabama —2:c< sc ects eelsles se eae 6,847.13 
Capahosic, MVATSINIA. Ta ksiaisieis voile > vies we 6 w8e-ate 255.57 
———_————- 82,605.53 
NIGP IDECTEGSEN rer sncs 6 bw le.b i a Blais o1e0ie 01s 2% siete 78% 
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($159,452.50) 
349.82 


€ 63,509.15) 


($222,611.83) 


Exhibit “F’ 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 
September 30, 1935 








Millers Niaic ye isiiers ce aise oro ors alciote spotete nays atereve\ evel taletarwtateleter ain) ateksisfee $ 14,200.00 
Bailliews Mattio LkK. cu cisva ce cineccteta oie nierale ela hetehede eielwiete in eval ee oktiavel's haeheyer sree 2,740.62 
Band ot Hope Fund) wens a escre coieis eis isieye vole s'eie e's 01 +o« a lereienelm @lbisiaiai 76.81 
elder; GASHeS Wisi icierecese a 010d ooo. e)0: elu! e\n cis) dierecnieleiel ataye ale + a's wires) satasbinue 200.00 
Belden, aie VE nee etn eoeitiea chufere mietereiPeisucls plaisleva)elelsveistolsie ekuiante 500.00 
BishopseiMch Rev aiiescpstekeivete sale o kere pele’ Mtolouelavple lols fo/eielatel a 017i mr] 8 wieieas 50.00 
Blakeman, Catherine May RS CEN e carsie tee fuer aTs cc estate ol ol aro 9] sale (otsevaN a lelarare 1,900.00 
IBratece MCA: Bi tnt iecicta tec eisce eaten Seca wievele ow 08s oS Oe A OIG 2,875.00 
Brewer, WMrsai Gs ING. eeare rene, crs /efaus{eveie nie ereiatace orn'e s-0)s nia) evn! sleyapole/s(ea ens tere 1,029.76 
Brooks, Martha A (icici mca sl cic sel opel ole. ois.» +10 elses 21a) oe $0 eo\s)is\eireroin) sanka tare iete 1,000.00 
Brown Fund for Colored People ............eeccccccressrcecscce 1,000.00 
WBFOWN» HNLYS PMG Es cra ckelore nczracalars, slay alaiore olathe ate etelafele srerat eis "siehale:e hate 500.00 
Building Maintenance Fund .............0cccececssscrecccsscees 22.50 
Mb rreatitctara eo Beats aren cteke cos etavesd waver chats teysele taverns ator ers ave ere laaveieVatet yi 500.00 
Ghiagses Daniel slg. obec aserneie olan ccs ac aie iavaceretorars stckorsceheGolepavey ofate relies any ste 261.00 
Clarke PE dwardiiln coc sivercors cteree o's wir srss05 610,051) 6\ cara rewlere'a| sles ole (ene salto 7,554.40 
WOW INS UNG: ie, ate ote eter os feel evar ein vereiecele ecajsisicieie/sielelste)s lola vererens, stekemsiate 13,202.11 
Dickey, = Sarat Av und) ccc cleco recc= 6 ticvetorsjateronsleselohal devel eel ofereceieteievel aye 18,000.00 
Barly Prenryac ll aiicreeteice «lee sucielele omiely 9 shel gies sieieate ofa) sia, eielele oinldin el ears 1,000.00 
Bedridpen Wunder cyacorestos vate e-cie wis nie eis. cbse. e50) tye] ols ti shave) axeys\@lao) erate acest 10,060.00 
Edward Milmany Pierce ita re sges ctsrsceiasatelciete A en b aig a acolael epee) sheet 108,181.65 
Fairbanks: WRebeccasb ie s/c aisisaysisietsclereare taseistae ms nate eG Wis wise einelomiate 2:000.00 
Foltz: (REV 2 (Bokiicinty cas aeia agave wets 206 Wiasaieiel wel bie die: cue 0.» olata hoy ena Colle 1,000.00 
Ord RODELE act iccsrenercieee ein Savalas eae ote on sls al euevevol oie leashes acetals rave mioyienemtaite 200.00 
Brdeti eA 0c rsgouel chalet cieses otatlo: acute fo soteonahe ions uae anche: mstepenstesienenserratel oteye lorwacinne 100.00 
iS EVE is onl Race Ea ey ica Bine eI APIA oC ro MeCoO rm OCU na too. 1,500.00 
Hamilton, R. R. .. ; 1,000.00 
Haskell, Abby B. 2,473.50 
Hubbard, Henry W. 25,366.80 
; Sa Ricker Mand: occ iors cctools a-w te shalasetas grein sid inva era jeserainunlceeratceate 10,000.00 
ENKS wl AUT awl) mice tee eiie irce covcyatelauarstshaya eter sie oi aueisie eis. Sistemashete eats 250.00 
Wewett wluliza hetina© cmuscccrsvisiekavcteve nue eisisve svete ae aerer erties altars ele casei 5,000.00 
WFQbt1S OMe DHOMIAG | 1a re yekalareisie sik seco ere rlore Ge ne) nimi ota axonal MaKe ete 40,000.00 
Kenney, PA SAEWY Gh aravalcicicts certs. oe Wibieiela sleeve ete Sieve e Sa iule e sapadctaio setae! arotenata 25,000.00 
emigiitrec fs eA, ici atevallsue.shsce shes staterececte lelareneauersi aval onede alanermuetern ciel mervanpee 100.00 
Meats 03276 tc crarns etc caye Paeay aces ar aliacs ian ede ators wis ar aie ecco a eerenene Sere cieete 1,900.60 
Million ss Dollars Puri s » acts 4, ccspever stare io.ce lane eaves ojoiota ears eterno tavern checaiors 8 556.38 
MINOT HIMES aactalics ociasie Ductile brave tatavorane anes salalslereiatcrole aise Se reioralannicrlershre 500.00 


Morrill, Samuel 


INaSOn, arabe Jog micciaetasicse craters lvaud-suevete levee wisvaceie Wis Tom Siete nie aneteietetevatere 
Newton, George L. 
Ordway, Henry C. 
Page, Mary E. 
AGT COE oral Nerd ay che tatene lene eters ne terofel Steroieinie aiata eisiare stabcla abroad acceetentae eon 
Ranney, hence ze recA CEA Myer aie hbneetings Go) C Cate lens 
Richardson, J. H. and H. 
Richardson, William H. 
Sanford, Belinda 
Sankey, Bethia_ L. 
Smith, Hattie F. 
Smith, Timothy ue 
Starke Sac leone ewcieciartcs srtctetole srt o 
Stephen Stickney Mountain Fund 
Storey sHoracencAcianan sc cricm ciao mei sseke acl re-a Re aR he cib eee 
Susan R. Cutler Fund 
Thompson, Mary W. 
Towne, Lydia A. 
Wiarritie Guy Re deere sais ceictetoiois ere ere aah ee ake Haka edith ae eaten rave 
Warriner, Marie R. 
Wells, George H. 
Wieritwortin, eA i esis ain oy cloreuibansiterntarera hsceneuel siva'te at eb sirencys ns deigaiaus Pao 
White, Elizabeth H. 
Whites Samuels Yer iteys te cairo ha ett ele crarateteroeians & alee hod Ran EE ee 
Whitin coAr thre iit acre is einoneie sinner teiiates fete ie ene aac. a oral svat cele Bina areas 
Watkins yonsan = bles sarrctaretancteiraereecrenra aul cc talelae aa craton een ears 
Walliams xAddie Wines arc cme eminte sistuta sis ef calevaistttas coriertn nee ae 
Willianiss Ds) eM mM Csvis ceo citer cterasnittcszesha svete Gis) dare cutee Mies 


M £713 7: } SEBS RSENS A lice th NG. ERS AL IN ACCT R A Co REET ER MOMENTS ted et 


ee ee aC ed 


Pewee err enter ere eves eset eenesenn 


CHOSE P eR won we DEO MSC HOo ESOC eC ee Cease Be Beates 







$ 408,519.67 
21,330.27 
2,849.17 


$ 432,699.11 





Exhibit “G” 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 


September 30, 1935 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 


Rahal PA emer eet | aise eieins ace cessiaincls abe blo oie 
Augustus Field Beard Fund ..............c0ceeeceecs 
Austin, Texas: 
Cc. Lik 1M nt 2 ene malonate See en Cea oe ane $ 2,000.00 
Mion OMA T wT «1/5 aisiviesatssarecurvoicrs ie eise'e. 0.6 ¢-c5.o75 13.36 
Bricks, North Carolina: 
Cc. M. Pa ciitee te mara yok alae oes role ie ais Se oh siete eres $ 2,000.00 
rom AtiCkN SCHOOL PENA iG le te cect eee eee et 72,828.34 
Cotton Valley, Alabama: 
C IMATE EE SE: «ip icnurs ie emis ere eaten baw vlatavaleweiuewlevexe exe 
Demorest, Georgia: 
iG: INE LENE a EN I hp er RRS $ 2,000.00 
ndowmert Fund: . science anode t veh eu keene ee 18,000.00 
titan Dollar, Mund) <2. ie\s siavsip sinale's ale adiursiee Soe ai 332.04 
LSNERS DAY Sh gd OUT 0 Ce Pa Ren ae Cec ta eS a 20,000.00 
Donations for General Endowment After Life Interests: 
PAtWOOG MATS Marys Js ° ssi usecase eulseeen ocbaes $ 10,000.00 
Carter, W.:S:, for Dora By Carter 2.2.2... 0cgcces 10,000.00 
Edward L. Clarke Estate for G. M. Clarke ........ 3,900.00 
Cooke iearan ics hua os tirrSaieleectioreo siasin un Cote kes 200.00 
Curis iC he and) Mary hy sedhore ec aiaiaadhsrc coos oe 1,000.00 
Mra OTA TI AE ees toes: cyst crrns Sisio ion CaO he be Poe Meee 500.00 
Prearhorip basine avai. 9D) sc). 428s fala acura eae 500.00 
MGID GOL spMN RAGE. =e 6 cielejelerccenst ovo: Gus: ant eo. cse's oaisva leer 1,000.00 
MERCIER EIS! ACete fic seria nce cad Soe eee See oe 2,558.25 
imran Utes vidaincet site cakes: Gimienrae 1,000.00 
ERONMCH TE NI ALY xs teralers ier sit vere co ciarc Reels ere ra Sis enlace olate 750.00 
SET Perea seus WW ees Yavsitel oleic raleusie ola a etelasbia'ooStacals tine s'e-0 1,000.00 
PE TANaR te VUSISONE Woe cic oie oc) Saesie el «5.0 Ie sis al etavetelol al'ever cielere 2,000.00 
Onastonseeislizapethy, A sige ciara a ols ocore-araavolevel guarcnevevere 500.00 
WILE SBESUCY IOs: oe paca c cnetereine stein sroisiels cna jueip-c ate'ere 2,000.00 
RRIECHE MN CATONNE —2).,<.5 = sree ate fina oldicts insoip eie s le-ne ere late 5,000.00 
WANE AIR ET EANEL Cee on ec aeciele ciSici shee einen ed cielo 400.00 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. Sumner C. ..... cc cscec nce cee 500.00 
Hihowoodss Notth, Dakota «isc aticceiels plate sols veces veewas 
Fessenden, Florida: 
MG Vere NRA TERI ea ice a he'le! avaqe is otek oie eke we kick a wi 8 eave! oes e 
Grand View, Tennessee: 
ee RP EDIGIINROMN six ciieve afetetatert wins ois sp lereiazereiclejeroveversse 
Gregory Funds: 
Books for Mountain Whites ............ceceeeeees $ 16,504.81 
mooKsmtor Colored Peoples oainccss nice vss s's sip ociee ses 15,000.00 
Humacao, Puerto Rico, Hospital: 
Douglas Memorial Fund ..... Bieter fovarovains o1cialoieietavs Sista e $ 118.00 
mE EL OSE Siete oratsin ui ole ovoldietc Sie che © slere)e siais-0%s,.0j6. + (nieve 1,000.00 
Marcarety Maller MEmOriaby ieictl ete: vc cis, s.nr9:eis v0) s,0\0 s10.0.9 750.00 
Meelissam Grave Di adevin o.. 5 pees pecetoielsi Scie ara era) «ca jniecoia vs.) 101.00 
TSG CS: GCE A VRRISN Ot eG Ullieee roc ne Rene ICRC RCE ERC CN OI 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina: 
Ce Mi Mag titionere ci .cial soles & > ara lee «aie o-aleiels a eps 8p .e's $ 2,000.06 
George L. and Mary C. Patterson ............... 2,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia: 
Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks .................. $ 1,000.00 
erm a Tt atic Foie cisyanclevaiay tye WiavelRionens eoeicle a olels sie, 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee: aS SSS 
NIN ete esta tate rs Slava e niaeie oi estoretoatnciace stew a ae 
Beall emOV Vo Ere ENCITIC- 4s) cisuslece nce eiele ayslsraisipiaie wiele wislerareie 


$ 1,000.00 
10,563.50 


2,013.36 


74,828.34 


2,000.00 


40,332.04 


42,808.25 
25.00 
2,000.00 


1,900.00 


31,504.81 


1,969.00 
25,000.00 


4.000.00 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 
* 21,400.00 


Marion, Alabama: 

Cy MG Martin 6 ooc60 ssc calor gers) oratories ava rainyel ailetarers $ 7000 
eer Ss ie Se SEE a ETNA TOES 265. 
New Orleans, Louisiana: SS 
PA Garde LADPAaTy wince ov ee o/s airs voi sfolelepel etelevs/eiele winiels)=)s $ 200.00 
GC ake eee oe pce euretave crate cin ayote| onniovelave ate lsistaiate: © 5,000.00 
(Cat il Av Eradtsie aminges REO Belcsiod migoa Pome racon OF 2,000.00 
Beam mOnd ee Cee orale. pis oe Wiis wieve be) sdnleivieiathalatatnaiatele 5,000.00 
PlGward Carter serecte eee 2 cielo ele siciavs, o/etole' sie ste einlsieis atere 500.00 
Million Dollar Fund ......cccc.cccccceseccescses 463.92 
Sia traisht £0 ie Meee ceietne ete state sittetetsencare tare 4,074.45 
Straight Scholarships .......6..-ceereeseeeeceeees 2,938.39 

Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 
GEM Mea ries) cic savaie «ie atetsepeseistes «ite exe cian, 6) oe) wils\ehe/aie $ 2,000.00 
Heal .e Barnhart Scholarship) jaye cisies os s0)0 021 te clue ate 10,000.00 
Emily Wi. Reese. Prizes 05 cn een one sce woes eces ws 100.00 
Elizabeth P. Presey Scholarship ..........+.-++++- 500.00 
Bsiste oh Ge Greens ois ore isiarareiste le ciactietare's « eieisiezwio/ece a ehaseinrere 950.00 
Estate: Rebecca -P) “Pairbanks: .)..2%..0.- 00002 c semen 1,000.00 
Estate Olga Crittenden, ““The Mary L. Laubengayer 
Scholarship Fund for Mountain Whites” .......- 9,500.00 
Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary Union ........... 14,500.00 






George T.) Washburn. sie setae «0cicie mie « wee 497.61 
Mrs. P. N. Livermore Sellolaraae: aoe Rises 1,981.43 
Sie Ma S trongin. sie tiste:cisccc- 5,000.00 
Mary B. Watrous ........ i a 1,000.00 
WEAR IEY LEV ohice otc atiac fer cis GHG O DOCG dIe AOE OOS 38.47 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund ................-..-5- 
Santee, Nebraska: 
Estate (Rebecca P: Fairbanks’ 7... 2/55). ).01 cies w ores $ 1,000.00 
Chy Meo Martin: Gop seco ars stereteretere snus leis ote erence lsiaiersletese 2,000.00 
Santurce, Puerto Rico: 
Elizabeth H. Hazeltine Scholarship ................ $ 300.00 
COMES Martine h rcaccistasctatecesavage a cel lava neneveisFefoue sisleak acre 2,000.00 
Talladega, Alabama: 
Andrews: 1 heolozical : Hallie trie sec wis ieieeyratuoieeinualel as $ 505.22 
Barnes Memorial Schooi Scholarship .............. 100.00 
Beecher: Memorial sic.5 wc eats oeicte aie Gio Wale Slareieve aleieee ale 14,700.86 
CoNB-ERice’ Scholarship fter mention one o oehaeare oases 440.00 
GC. Me Baxter Student Atditiivsncss «ccc clecuteelenes ce 1,000.00 
Carrol Cutler Theological School .................. 500.00 
ve HOESt cs tereicteta tetera ci sia Sie wie eas meyalalel ate saree nl orotate 20,000.00 
B, cAc Brownie Scholatship! sine. <<.c.<:oecalercteels oc -chaterdce 709.25 
Student MATA crtmtnn ayrrdlscersiceteoieveiticis > seers cicteteeee 20.75 
WaG. anne vosands acces cele sriese clereonsuacee raiser eral 20,000.00 
INHOGWiNent a gets wereies sine cic iviacdarcig Cowie aise Meee ee ee 42,319.87 
NICE, eae AXE CL Maa sols Ginlsie. sarcteeveraiere cc etoitial eur erarees 1,000.00 
Graves Theological Scholarship ..........000000008 5,000.00 
Goodnow sm PosHitaltiecsiccee cee oats e ee aes 7,000.00 
HeoWia, luiticoln’ Scholarship paccemcnies niece nee cece 1,000.00 
Ja eel ke.  W00d ScholarshipwcnG-cc nc ocean see 1,000.00 
Luke Memorial Scholarship .............0..ceeeee 434.26 
Mary “Bi - Wilcox, Scholarship! <\.c26.0 cies cer eee c's cules 1,000.00 
Marias. Wells: Benton's o:-is crn etainiare orate otecieletcine aire 245.25 
Mrs. R. M. Tenney Scholarship .................. 1,000.00 
Stone’ Theological Scholarship 2viir.....5...0 ese cee ec 1,000.00 
Swadhams Round. cat cope tic ovis ethane aa eaee 1,000.00 
William Belden Scholarship ..................000- 1,000.00 
Williaa ck, sD Od REM apa cicie ciscc siete ie ciatwiel mine ie coats Wa slice 5,000.00 
Vales Woibratyoo Mund |e cic tocceelaticise sis cleisieielets orale Sue 524.83 
Emily W. Skinner Theological Department ........ 5,000.00 


Testaments and Bibles: 
ASG pe ReIdG tt cates obie Relitahs Give oe ics anise eee 
Theological Scholarships: 
William J. Holley Fund $ 5,053.31 
Atterbury” undies. eons: 5,000.00 
John” Roy: Fund sips. oy esi 1,000.00 





2,265.50 


20,176.76 


47,067.51 
11,928.26 


3,000.00 


2,300.00 


131,500.29 


475.00 


11,053.31 


Tougaloo, Mississippi: 


IEDR SCTE CRIS 5. eee cee TT OR EE TR ie a $ 2,000.00 
E. GeaUpsonie SCHOlArship ie’.s ei cciere ststercyavsvsiecc stows 2,000.00 
Bhizabethwvo pBaldwiny ssc 4 bas fae ake aerstouite Shc 904.91 
Estate May Martin Booth Library Fund ............ 712.54 
Georses Lan Washbutr ls.) aot ee etn a oe cee ree 530.11 
Pee Awe wuitlden Mund ice acces cn sure Cee ae ace ae 2,500.00 
et ler eC anapeusid :.. fone athe eee chord oles e 500.00 
PK stmETAVEEe PEN Cie c istess in eo Sc ce ook how c hee neon 1,761.73 
MarvarebsWpson, Scholarship: .....0.%0< oesecesep once 4,760.00 
Meniory ‘of William "K.| Foster i)... o.06. cscs e cece 200.00 
IMiactmeNeISOnip POMELOY: fc.cicecie s:cjac.c cieic ciesie-ered a vile 5,000.00 
PSS LONOED) Ollcrio MENUS t dle, a acx nec aite bere ete niece oa Sv ae 132.01 
Jats, EES: 2ST ES SR ae Oe ee ae 108.14 
ee PNG PI CKE Ya Pee che ciee kine be eee tee bac hee 12,000.00 
oe NOT OG esas Boe aia oPareicderahe iar s auc ie ei aiateira ese 12,000.00 
Be jonesoEibrary PUnd: ose os so. ss see's Ge eee e 198.00 
45,307.44 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 
Hanah bee Pitts and | s5 fas ein weleetecse a cies ois $ 100.00 
MeittSeanidyeyVarnen Pyund! reece cils coe wis e's Gistave Sidi 1,000.00 
NB ere OL tees VAL Oe cocoa. ate sceG) 0, visas aielane sicvaleseieislaceco sve 225.00 
——_—___—. 1,325.00 
Total Endowment Funds—Special ............. 


Exhibit “H”’ 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1935 


Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 





EGrayes@iiprary: hand) acer > ons Meme bin wes aoe ey cae eee $ 5,000.00 
BR esetads Wee Wasnt co a PTAC aya) oy eis eraela wise, wis. > oieie) «eke &. esse esaieiare  ravleyers 5,000.00 
Pantisies me SCRGLATSRI a UIT, fefe.s.crstardinrs, o8 dere) oloenvond oyainve,w aieiarele/oiersters 1,000.00 
Berea College Endowment Fund: 
Pirip ladle Utie yD AASIL: chs int saic poo ois bist cyallsvs so yao gyre nae ee ae, sis, se aio ies 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
PEHCOIGRICAl DEDALtMENG® \c Gai «s:s\a 01s o cls oisie ve se 0's cine ole yi ele ieelersieiere $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spofford and John Servis Ewell 
Forse Pneolozical ) Departinent |. 5 :c.vic'e 5 einteis. sii sivin vc cieie-oceiaie7s ereiel aie 1,000.00 
C. Jeffrey Trust Fund ....-...-.... se eee e cece cece erences 
Miscions in Africa Endowment Funds: 
PAE ty eee eictesnis a sisi eiaic esi ieic: = evafeie, sie ale) chars) © piace eV ele] din a's) eieis clas $ 96,723.92 
ere Artis Oma MATa ool ehaleleral sal olctciels =r /a'eie/o eleva wie%e wie ais ele) atciere 35,000.00 
Siganpiee WV nitaker  PatSt) Bund atk. via otercre oe alco 'e%el Wee ow cielerele\eleie o's 
OLR TEST PURO Se Aafcret tietese (ol ets esac aisha seis et nies winleie eyele © ece.e 
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$ 542,743.37 


$ 11,000.00 
5,000.00 


41,000.00 
10,000.00 


131,723.92 
1,000.00 


$ 199,723.92 


Exhibit “I” 
AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


CHESTER P. CHILD 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


New York, N. Y. WATERBURY, CONN. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 174 GRAND STREET 


New York, November 7, 1935. 
The Administrative Committee of 
The American Missionary Asssociation, 
287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 
I have audited the books, accounts and records of 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


for the year ended September 30, 1935, and submit my report consisting 
of the following Exhibits, Schedules and Comments : 


Exhibit A. Balance Sheet, September 30, 1935. 

Exhibit B. Statement of Income and Expenses (exclusive of 
Hand Fund) for the year ended September 30, 
1935. 

Exhibit C. The Daniel Hand Fund, Statement of Income and 
Expenses, for the year ended September 30, 1935. 

Schedule Al. Details of Deficit Account, September 30, 1935. 

Schedule A2. Details of Sundry Funds, September 30, 1935. 

Schedule A3. Details of Unrestricted Funds, September 30, 1935. 


COMMENTS 


Independent confirmations were obtained from the banks verifying 
the balance of cash and bank loan at September 30, 1935. 

Verification was made of the investments held at September 30, 
1935, by physical examination or by direct correspondence with the 
depositories. 

The accompanying Balance Sheet and Statements of Income and 
Expenses and supporting Schedules, in my opinion correctly set forth 
the financial condition of the Association at September 30, 1935, and 
the results of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHESTER P. CHILD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


MINUTES OF BIENNIAL MEETING 


The Biennial Meeting of The American Missionary Association was 
called to order by the President, Dr. William Horace Day, in the Parish 
House of Central Congregational Church, October 19, 1935, in accord- 
ance with notice duly issued, and with a quorum present. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Harley H. Short of Indiana. 

The Minutes of the Biennial Meeting held at Oberlin, Ohio, June 
22-26, 1934, were approved as circulated. 

The resignation of Mr. William H. Danforth as a member of the 
Executive Committee was accepted. 

The following recommendations of the Strategy Committee were 
approved: 

1. The transfer of the Negro Churches of the South from the care of the 
A. M. A. to the C. H. M. S., details of such transfer to be referred to the 
Administrative Committee of these two organizations. 

2. A similar recommendation for the transfer of Indian Churches subject to 
further study. 

3. That Chairmen of the various Administrative Committees should be elected 
from membership of Board of Directors represented on these Committees. 

The following elections were made for the balance of the unex- 
pired terms: 

To fill vacancies on the Executive Committee—Mr. Fred W. Rust, Newton- 

ville, Massachusetts, in place of Mr. W. H. Danforth, resigned; Prof. Laura H. 

Wild, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, in place of Mrs. 

L. H. Thayer, deceased. 

The Treasurer’s Report as contained in the Consolidated Report 


was presented by Mr. Boult. 
V oted:. That this report be received and placed on file. 


The report of the Executive Committee of The American Missionary 
Association was presented by Mr. Brownlee, who spoke of the advance 
that has been made in the higher education of the Negro in the South 
and the recognition of the value of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion by the state and local school authorities. Dr. Cady called attention 
to the decreasing contributions from Congregational churches for the 
support of the A. M. A. work and the consequent decreases in staff. 
Remarks were also made by Dr. Haynes and Mr. White. 
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Voted: That this report be received. 


Voted: That the following amendments to the By-laws, having been 
duly recommended by the Executive Committee, be adopted: 


i. An amendment to provide for the holding of the Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee upon the Tuesday following the fourth Sunday 
in January. 

Amend Article III, 1, of the By-Laws by striking out all of this 
paragraph and substituting the following: 

The Executive Committee shall hold its Annual Meeting on the 
Tuesday following the fourth Sunday in January. Special meetings 
may be called by the Committee, or by its Administrative Committee, or 
by the President, and shall be called upon the written request of ten 
or more members of the Execute Committee. At least ten days’ 
notice of special meetings shall be given to each member personally or 
by mail or telegraph. 


2. An amendment that shall define the duties of the Assisting Recording Secre- 
tary. 


Amend Article IV, 7 (11), (d) of the By-Laws by striking out the 
words “In the absence or inability to act, the Chairman shall appoint 
a substitute,” and substitute therefor the following: 


In the absence or inability to act of the Recording Secretary, the 
Assistant Recording Secretary shall perform the duties of his office and 
act in his stead. 

3. Term of service of members of the Administrative Committee. 

Amend Article II, 4 (a) by adding to this paragraph the following: 
After serving eight consecutive years a member of the Administrative 
Committee shall be for two years ineligible for reelection. 

Voted: To ratify all actions of the Home Societies taken in joint 
session at this meeting in so far as they affect the work and interests 
of this Association. 

HeErBert W. Gates, Recording Secretary. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


eas C SEACH te rai iie 5 areve a o.siemsiciavecasiele sais Rev. Witt1aAM Horace Day, D.D. 
First Vice-President ...........4. Dr. GrorcE E. HAYNES 

Second Vice-President ........... Mrs. B. J. NEWMAN 

Third Vice-President ............ Dr. H. SHELTON SMITH 
Recording. Secretary <2. 50.00.55 Dr. HerBert W. GATES 


Assistant Recording Secretary....Mr. FRANK F. Moore 


Auditors 


Mr. Joun F. TENNEY Mr. SAMUEL F. BEARDSLEY 


Executive Committee 


1936 1938 
Mrs. L. O. Batrp Mr. THomas P. ALDER 
Rev. M. R. Boynton Rev. Joun C. BLACKMAN 
Mr. ArtTHUR B. CLARK Rev. Rosert W. Cor 
Mrs. F. F. CLark Rev. Epwarp W. Cross 
Rev. THomas T. GIFFEN Mrs. F. A. HAty 
Mr. E. V. GrasiLe Rev. Joe W. HARPER 
Mrs. Ersert A. HARVEY Mr. A. LEsLIE Harwoop, Jr. 
Mrs. AtHEtLA M. Howsare Pror. J. L. Hrrninc 
Mrs. W. L. JAMES Mrs. J. H. Hornune 
Rev. W. W. Patron Rev. 'C. S. LEDBETTER 
Mr. Dwicut L. RocErs Rey. Oscar E. Maurer 
Rev. T. M. SHIPHERD Mrs. B. J. NEwMAN 
Rev. L. E. SmirH Mrs. LEstig R. Rounps 
Mrs. D. C. TuRNER Mr. Frep W. Rust 
DEAN LuTHER A. WEIGLE Rev. H. H. SHort 
Mr. C. C. WEst Mr. CHEsTER L. THomMas 
Mrs. H. P. Wrttcox Pror. Laura H. Witp 
Mr. Lortrnc N. Woop Mr. P. R. ZEIGLER 


Administrative Committee, 1935 


Rey. F. Q. BLANCHARD *Rev. C. S. LEDBETTER 
*Rev. Ropert W. CoE *Rey. Oscar E. MAURER 
*Rey. Epwarp W. Cross Mr. L. H. RocKwEti 
Miss Marion V. CUTHBERT *Mrs. Leste R. Rounps 

Mrs. Luctus R. EASTMAN Rev. ALFRED G. WALTON 
Mr. Atrrep H. HAuSER *Mrs. H. P. Wittcox 
Mrs. LAwreENcE R. Howarp *Mr. Loren N. Woop 


*Mrs. ATHELLA M. HowSArE 
* Also members of Executive Committee. 
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OFFICE AND FIELD STAFF 


Department of Missions 


FrepericK L. BRowNLEE, Executive Secretary 

Grorce N. Wurre, Field Secretary 

Henry S. BARNWELL, Secretary of Negro Churches 
Cuartes I. Mouter, Secretary of Puerto Rican Churches 
F, Puusp Frazier, Pastor-at-Large Among Indians 
Louris M. Hickman, Institutional Auditor 


Department of Promotion 


Grorce L. Capy, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Mary D. Waite, Associate Secretary 

Jupson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
Joun R. Scotrorp, Editorial Secretary 

Hersert D. Ruce, Publicity Secretary 

Miss Heten F. Smitu, Project Secretary 


Department of Finance 


Wuu1AM T. Boutt, Treasurer 
A. M. BuSHFIELD, Assistant Treasurer 


Legacies 
Care should be taken to give the full name, “THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
AssocraTion.” The following form of bequest may be used: 
“TJ GIvE AND BEQUEATH the sum of..............05. dollars to ‘The American 
Missionary Association,’ incorporated by act of legislature of the State of New 


York.” 
Conditional Gifis 


The Association offers liberal annuities, varying with ages, to persons who 
wish to make a bequest but need as large an income as possible during their lifetime. 
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With Affectionate Appreciation 
this Review is Dedicated to : 
The Reverend George Luther Cady, D.D. 
Dr. Cady served the Association with unabated 
enthusiasm and loyal convictions as its Executive 


Secretary of the Department of Promotion 
from 1917 to 1936. 


He believed what he said and said what he 
believed fearlessly, relentlessly, but always in the 
spirit of friendliness and goodwill. 


See page 57 for further statement. 


| heol ogy Library 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


AT CLAREMO! * 
Californi- 








NINETY YEARS AFTER __? 


Early in 1846 a group who called themselves “friends of Bible Mis- 
sions’ assembled in Syracuse, New York. In their convention call, 
among other things, they said, “The time has come when those who 
would sustain missions for the propagation of a pure and free Christian- 
ity should institute churches from which the sins of caste . . . shall be 
excluded.” (“A Crusade of Brotherhood,” A. F. Beard, p 31.) The out- 
come of this convention, a little later in the same year, was the incor- 
poration of The American Missionary Association. That was ninety 
years ago. What about the sins of caste in the year 1936? 

The primary issue in the minds of the founders of the Association 
was Negro slavery. Aid was given to one hundred and sixty-eight mis- 
sion churches (63 in Illinois, 29 in Wisconsin, 20 in Iowa, 19 in Michi- 
gan, 30 in Ohio and 7 in Kansas), provided they would preach the 
gospel of abolition. (Not all of these churches were Congregational.) 
Assistance was also given by prominent members of the Association to 
the abolitionist group at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati. Sympathizers at 
Oberlin Coliege were encouraged and supported. Tracts were circulated. 
Slaves who made their way North were befriended. Those in the South 
whose consciences disapproved slavery were enlisted in a nation-wide 
movement toward freedom. 

The spirit of the Association was that of the earnest Quaker of 
New Jersey, Benjamin Lundy, “who wrote and spoke the truth in love,” 
rather than that of William Lloyd Garrison, who wrote concerning 
slavery, “On the subject I do not wish to speak with moderation.” (ibid. 
pp. 11-12.) The Lundy spirit has ever characterized the Association’s 
work. However, its members and officers have never wavered in their 
convictions concerning the full and equal rights of Negroes. When 
Kentucky passed its educational segregation law because both white and 
Negro students were admitted to Berea College the Association joined 
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in carrying the case through the Supreme Court. When Florida forbade 
by law the teaching of Negro children by white people the Association 
closed its school at Orange Park, but continued Fessenden Academy 
which already was in charge of Negroes. The procedure here would 
seem to indicate that the Association was not opposed to placing schools 
entirely in the hands of Negroes, but rather to the principle of compul- 
sory segregation. In all of this perhaps a fair statement would be that 
the Association has proceeded with the convictions of Garrison and the 
spirit of Lundy. 

But where have we come after ninety years? We might tell the story 
of the growth of schools for Negroes in the South from the Associ- 
ation’s beginnings at Fortress Monroe in Virginia to the spread of pub- 
lic schools through all the southern states, with some fifty-five thousand 
Negro teachers. We might boast that illiteracy among Negroes has 
dropped from over eighty per cent at the close of the Civil War to less 
than twenty per cent. An always absorbing story is that of the rise 
from slavery of Booker T. Washington, through his building of Tuske- 
gee Institute to his friendship with Mr. Rosenwald and the construction 
of over five thousand Rosenwald Schools for Negroes. The splendid 
work of the General Education Board in stimulating and assisting every 
state and county in the South to do more and better things education- 
ally for Negroes deserves a large place in the story of what has hap- 
pened in ninety years. The effective work of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds is worth mentioning always. Another thrilling story, should the 
Association care to talk about itself, would be its assistance in the cre- 
ation and development of institutions of higher learning such as Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, Atlanta, Talladega, Tougaloo, LeMoyne, Dillard and 
Tillotson. 

From all this we refrain, not because we are so modest, but because 
we hang our heads in shame that after ninety years the sins of caste 
still hamstring most efforts toward a free and united society in the 
“land of the free and the brave.” The primary change in the status of 
the Negro in America from 1846 to 1986 is from that of a slave to that 
of almost an outcaste. A slave is a person held in bondage by another. 
An outcaste is one who occupies a separate position in society based on 
such things as difference in wealth, hereditary rank, privileges, et cetera. 
Who can deny that in America to-day in every section of the country 
and in every walk of life the Negro is almost: universally shunted aside, 
denied rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution, treated as 
an inferior, almost an “untouchable”? Here it is that we find the virus 
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that undermines the health of our democracy, makes anemic our Chris- 
tianity and makes callous the soul of him who does the discriminating.* 
The test of a democracy, the mark of Christianity, the measure of a 
man’s soul lie in the value placed on personality. All men of all races, 
nations and classes are first and last persons. The sins of caste are the 
sins which dwarf personality—imprison man’s soul, narrow his mind, 
dull the edge of his conscience, blur his vision of beauty and transmute 
love into hatred. Here is where we arrive at the heart of the race prob- 
lem in America. This is why our race question becomes essentially a 
religicus one. There are those who see the solution through pressure or 
the removal of pressure from outside. The trouble says one lies in eco- 
nomic injustice. Another says it is a question of the ballot. Another 
sees the solution in justice through the courts. Still others continue to 
think in terms of the strategic philosophy enunciated by Booker T. 
Washington in his famous Atlanta speech, that “in all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress.” 

The great and basic fact of the universe is that mankind is one, that 
persons are persons. Most people in the United States believe in one 
God. If one be the God and Father of us all then who is outside the 
pale? Who has caste and who outcaste? Whether we believe in one 
God or not, it is surely an incontrovertible fact that we live on one 
planet, that we have a common biological origin with no so-called pure 
bloods or thoroughbreds to be found anywhere. We are governed by 
one Constitution, held accountable by common laws, ravaged by the 
same diseases. 

If we cannot see this religiously and apply our Christianity in the 
treatment of the Negro, then we shall be compelled sooner or later to 
face it through generations of disharmony, strife and possibly blood- 
shed. The great Emancipator said that our nation could not continue 
half free and half slave. Inability to discover amicable ways whereby 
we could be united in freedom led to the “irrepressible conflict.” An 





*The following from an address by the President of William and Mary 
College in Virginia at a banquet honoring Dr. James Hardy Dillard on the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday gives significant substance to this statement: : Very 
few men in this room know what it cost in misunderstanding from one’s own 
blood and neighbors when Dr. Dillard went out on what seemed to be a hopeless 
quest—giving the South a square deal. I say ‘the South’ because the men who 
baited the Negroes and harassed and oppressed and lynched them were lynching 
their own souls and destroying their own civilization, though they knew it not. 
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equally fundamental dictum is that we cannot continue nine-tenths 
caste and one-tenth outcaste. 

Here is where we stand ninety years after. The question is no longer 
a sectional one. There have been race riots in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, as well as in Atlanta and Tulsa. Discrimination in the hotels 
and public swimming pools in northern centers is as irritating and as 
unjust as Jim Crow cars and last seats in back-entrance galleries of 
concert halls in the South. Hiring a Negro at a lower wage because he 
is a Negro raises the same problem whether it be in Detroit or New 
Orleans. Racially segregated districts in Maine breed the same social 
diseases as racially segregated districts in California. Separate churches 
for white and colored people north of the Mason and Dixon Line set 
at naught the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man as much 
as separate churches south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
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Ninety years after the sins of caste are deeply rooted in American 
economic, social, political, educational and religious life. We re-issue 
the call to the friends of missions. “The time has come when those who 
would sustain missions for the propagation of a pure and free Chris- 
tianity should institute arrangements for sustaining churches, from 
which the sins of caste shall be excluded. . ... To bear such discrimi- 
nation in silence, not to say to direct practice of fellowship therein, is 
enough to paralyze the faith and hope of the church.” 

FRED BROWNLEE. 


Ninety years after 





ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


The various home missionary boards affiliated with the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches of America have been moving steadily toward 
unification in promotion and administraton. The movement was begun 
in the interest of unified promotion. For years the various societies had 
held separate annual meetings which were largely of a promotional 
character. Meanwhile they maintained their own promotional units and 
approached the churches directly in their own ways for financial sup- 
port. As a convenience to many who cared to attend all of the meetings 
it was suggested that the annual meetings of the societies be combined 
in one meeting with continuing sessions, the biennial meetings to be 
held in conjunction with the General Council’of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. 

This led to the development of “apportionment” giving on the part 
of the churches to all of the societies. The promotional units of the 
separate societies were gradually discontinued and a centralized promo- 
tional unit set up in their places. Another movement toward centraliza- 
tion was the election of identical boards of directors for each of the 
societies. A prior move in this direction was a fundamental amendment 
to the Constitution of each society whereby a bona fide delegate to the 
General Council of the Congregational-Christian Churches became auto- 
matically a voting member of each society. While membership at large 
has continued to be the practice in the case of each society, nevertheless 
this move placed the majority membership in the hands of the General 
Council delegates, increasing thereby their administrative responsibili- 
ties and authority. 

At the meeting of the General Council in Oberlin in June, 1934, 
what was called a “Strategy Committee” was elected charged with the 
commission to make further studies and recommend further steps 
toward the unification of the societies. This Committee reported to the 
General Council at Holyoke, Mass., in June, 1936. Its report and 
recommendations were adopted and later ratified by the directors of 
each society at their duly called meetings, which were held in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the General Council. 

The principal features of these recommendations were: First, the 
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creation of a new administrative position called the Executive Vice 
President of the Home Board. To this very important leadership in ad- 
ministrative co-ordination the Rev. William F. Frazier, D.D., State 
Superintendent of Connecticut, was elected. Second, the elimination of 
the former Commission on Missions and the substitution of the Mis- 
sions Council. Third, further co-ordination through the Missions Coun- 
cil of the promotional units of the foreign and home boards. Fourth, 
the appointment of a “Unity Committee” with Dr. Frazier as its chair- 
man, charged with the responsibility to complete the plans for corporate 
unification as soon as feasible. This “Unity-Committee” went right to 
work and believes that the way is now clear to complete, at the meetings 
of the boards of directors,in January, 1937, the work of final unifi- 
cation. 

This should mean no interruption in the nature or character of the 
work of The American Missionary Association. It is the purpose of 
those who have advocated and consummated unification that the work 
of each society should not only be continued but also strengthened and 
made more effective. Friends interested in the special lines of work and 
institutions created and developed by the Association may rest assured 
that the work will continue along lines and according to ideas and ideals 
which have made possible the valued services of the Association since 
its beginnings ninety years ago. 

Moreover, friends of the work of the Association should be multi- 
plied. It has been the gifts of loyal friends which have made possible 
school and college buildings and substantial endowments. Buildings and 
equipment have never been adequate and the income from endow- 
ments has never been sufficient. Endowment funds will be guarded with 
the same meticulous care as formerly, and in all cases the precise wishes 
of the donors will be adhered to strictly. 


Changes in Officers and Directors 


The Minutes of the Annual Meeting held at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege in June, 1936, record a number of significant changes in officers 
and directors or members of the Executive and Administrative Com- 
mittees as the directors of the Association are officially known. In a 
number of instances the persons whose names no longer appear gave 
voluntarily many years of loyal and important service. The Association 
can ill afford to lose them. 

Dr. William Horace Day of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was presi- 
dent of the Association from 1923 to June, 1936. Dr. Day was person- 
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ally interested in the work and visited the field on several occasions. 
His visits to Puerto Rico, the Indian Missions and a number of the 
Southern schools and colleges were greatly appreciated. He will long be 
remembered as a gracious presiding officer, a charming friend and a 
delightful fellow-worker. 

Dr. George E. Haynes of New York became vice-president in 
1927 after serving for five years as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Dr. Haynes is a product of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, having been graduated from Fisk University where he later taught 
the social sciences. His intimate knowledge of the field and wide experi- 
ence in all that has to do with the life and welfare of American Negroes 
made him a helpful counsellor and a valued officer. 

Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard of Cleveland, Ohio, became a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee in 1909. In 1927 he became chairman 
of the Committee, in which capacity he served until June, 1936. His 
long service, intimate knowledge of evolving problems and changing 
policies, intense interest and sound judgment made Dr. Blanchard’s ser- 
vices of infinite value. No one was more faithful in attendance at regu- 
lar and special meetings. No one gave of his time and thought more 
generously. No one participated more deeply and sympathetically in 
the varied human relationship situations and problems which constantly 
came before the Committee. As preacher at Talladega College and Fisk 
University he brought much inspiration to students and staff members. 
His visit to Puerto Rico is still referred to with much pleasure and 
satisfaction by those who were on the various staffs at the time. Le- 
Moyne College and Tougaloo College were delighted to have him with 
them last spring. 

Mrs. Lucius R. Eastman became intimately acquainted with 
more of the schools and colleges and their personnel than anyone who 
has served on the Committee. Presidents and principals were glad when 
she came and happy to receive letters from her. She penetrated to the 
bottom of things. She was keen about the ends in view as well as the 
means and methods of getting there. She inspired principals and teach- 
ers with a higher and finer sense of beauty. Her suggestions in decora- 
tions, pictures and landscaping have borne fruit in a number of instan- 
ces. Fortunately, Mrs. Eastman will continue in close touch with some 
of the work as a trustee of LeMoyne and Tougaloo Colleges and Dil- 
lard University. Her many friends in the other schools hope that she 
will not forget them. 

Mrs. H. P. Willcox served for eight years, and made one never- 
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to-be-forgotten field trip. Her keen interest, genuine sympathy, faith- 
ful attendance and constant good cheer made her services invaluable. 
We miss her. 

Mr. Loren N. Wood rendered a unique and immeasurable ser- 
vice. His legal counsel and wisdom on financial matters were indis- 
pensable. Seldom has a member of the Committee had an opportunity 
to be of such great financial service to the Association. His wise coun- 
sel and efficient handling of a block of the Association’s holdings sub- 
stantially increased its income for all time. 

Dr. Alfred G. Walton was a delightful member of the Committee 
from 1927 to January, 1936. His important work as chairman of a 
special committee on the survey of the Southern Churches marked him 
as the kind of person whom the Association should keep as a director 
for all time. His visits to the schools and colleges and commencement 
addresses were greatly appreciated. We are happy to have him continue 
as a trustee of LeMoyne College. 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare became a member of the Committee at 
the time of the merger of the Congregational and Christian Churches. 
Her gracious service, kindly interest and loyal devotion were much 
appreciated. We count her a friend and know that she always will have 
an encouraging word for the work and the workers of the Association. 
It is hoped that she may yet have an opportunity to see some of the 
field first-hand. 

And what shall we say of Mrs. Lawrence R. Howard? Surely we 
miss her. She served as a member of the Committee from 1927 to Jan- 
uary, 1936. Her interest in the work of the Association was of long 
standing. There was a connection through marriage with General O. O. 
Howard of Freedmen’s Bureau fame. Then, too, she was connected 
with the famous Riggs family and spent many happy days in the home 
of Dr. Thomas Riggs collecting interesting and intimate material on his 
life and work. It is hoped that a way may some day be found to print 
this material. As a speaker and writer on the work of The American 
Missionary Association, Mrs. Howard did a service of rare value. She 
knew how to see, hear and describe things. 
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INCOME 


The Association’s income continues far below the needs on the field. 
Salaries, for the most part always unpardonably low, continued at a fif- 
teen per cent reduction as compared with pre-depression salaries. In the 
face of rising costs of living this becomes increasingly serious. Repairs 
on buildings, lack of adequate sanitary equipment in various places and 
fire risks place a grave responsibility on any organization, to say noth- 
ing about one bearing the name Christian. Respect for personality and 
championship of the rights and privileges of the disadvantaged man 
are not enough. The souls of men dwell in material bodies which must 
also be protected from danger and injury. In this respect, public insti- 
tutions generally are far superior to many private institutions and most 
missionary ones. 

In spite of reduced salaries and neglected buildings and equipment 
the Association’s accumulated debt was increased by $61,575.26, making 
the debt $90,458.30 on September 30, 1936. 

The income from all sources for 1935-1936 was $689,834.03. Of this 
amount $423,870.74 came from income on investments, $39,452.70 from 
legacies and matured annuity gifts, $133,759.79 from tuitions and fees 
collected at the schools and colleges, $82,412.20 from the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches, $4,153.32 from individual donations, and 
$6,185.28 from all other sources. 

The most encouraging feature about this report is the amount re- 
ceived in tuition and fees at the institutions. When one considers the 
fact that the people served through The American Missionary Associa- 
tion schools and colleges are in the lowest economic bracket and are 
obliged to live under most distressing social handicaps, what they do to 
secure some of life’s higher values is nothing short of phenomenal. 

In addition to the sum collected in tuition and fees at the institutions 
over $12,000 was received in donations through local efforts. When one 
compares this with $4,000 received by the Association from individual 
donors at large again the comparison is overwhelmingly in favor of 
those closest to the field of service and lowest in the scale of private 
income. In addition $100,428 was collected covering student board, 
room, laundry and medical charges. Then, too, Ryder Hospital in 
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Puerto Rico reported $31,000 collected from patients, making a grand 
total collected locally for tuitions, fees, board and lodging, hospital 
fees and local donations of $277,187. What has this to say to one’s 
philosophy of life? What does it mean to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility to increase the general income? 

One thing would seem to be true,—there has yet to be found a sub- 
stitute for self-discipline in character building and intellectual growth. 
It is the problem-solvers who develop intellectual capacity farthest and 
soul-wrestlers with moral and aesthetic ideas and ideals who dig deepest 
and reach highest in character achievement. 

On the other hand self-support and local giving prove that the 
surest way to financial support is to bring the need and the prospective 
giver as close together as possible. The “baby on the doorstep” is a 
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pathetic picture from every angle, but the wayward, harassed or de- 
praved mother knows without doubt that her infant when discovered is 
sure of protection and care. How to keep present givers in close touch 
with the work and how to bring prospective givers into intimate contact 
therewith is the central issue in promotion. 

Fortunately for the Association’s work, Mr. George N. White thinks 
and works in these terms. He grew up in the work,—educated at At- 
lanta University and trained for twenty years as the principal of Bur- 
rell Normal School in Florence, Alabama. For the past ten years he has 
spoken in churches, at conferences and in young people’s assemblies all 
over the country. Invitations to return engagements are common for 
him. Always he endeavors in natural and honest ways to establish con- 
tacts, through first-hand, realistic presentations of the issues, the work, 
and the needs. The close attention which he has given during the past 
year to former and new givers has already begun to bear fruit. The 
trouble is that he is only one and the field is wide. 

We are happy to report here as another and very effective means 
of relating givers to the actual work the generous way in which the 
women of the churches supply sheets, pillow-cases, linens, towels and 
bandages and sales-room articles for The American Missionary Associa- 
tion’s schools and hospitals. Most of this material is new and is esti- 
mated to be worth many thousand dollars annually. 


(See page 55 showing all institutions on the average over fifty per cent self- 
supporting.) 
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LEADERSHIP 


The Rev. William Stuart Nelson was elected President of Dillard 
University. Mr. Nelson comes from Kentucky. He was graduated from 
Howard University and Yale Divinity School. After studying abroad 
for a year he became assistant to the president of Howard University 
and later president of Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina. He 
is a cultivated gentleman of high personal qualities, understands what 
education is about and is of proved administrative ability. - 

Miss Ruth A. Morton, who a year ago became Director of Lin- 
coln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, was made general director of 
all of the Association’s community schools. 

Mr. Frank A. DeCosta, an Avery Institute and Lincoln Univer- 
sity graduate, was made Principal of Avery. He succeeds Mr. Benja- 
min Cox, who with Mrs. Cox retired after many years of successful 
service. Mr. DeCosta proves the exception to the rule, “a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country.” 

The Rev. F. Philip Frazier was made coordinator of the worker’s 
training school at Santee and the Indian church work on the Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reservations. The work at Santee 
is an interesting and promising experiment in adult education. There 
will be four teaching-families and six student-families in residence for 
most of the year. Other features at Santee such as institutes, young 
people’s conferences, correspondence school and the printing press are 
equally worth while. 

Mr. Neill A. McLean became director of the adult education and 
communuity service program at Brick School, Bricks, North Carolina. 
Mr. McLean is a Hampton graduate, taught later at Hampton and did 
graduate work in agriculture at Cornell University. 

The Rev. Rudolf Hertz found himself without a position, and 
most unfortunately no opening appeared for him elsewhere in the As- 
sociation’s services, when the regular school work at Santee was dis- 
continued. Mr. Hertz entered the Indian work eighteen years ago as 
successor to Dr. Thomas Riggs on the Cheyenne River Reservation. 
Later he became general supervisor of the church work among the 
Indians on the Standing Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reserva- 
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The Reverend William Stuart Nelson 
President of Dillard University 





tions. On the retirement of Dr. Fred Riggs as principal of Santee 
School, Mr. Hertz was made principal and the Rev. F. Philip Frazier 
was put in charge of the church work. In the integration of the work 
at Santee with the church work Mr. Frazier became the coordinator of 
the entire work. Mr. Hertz is now pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Gregory, S. D. 

No one is better equipped by knowledge of the Indian and devotion 
to him, to serve him than Mr. Hertz. Intelligent, brave, sympathetic 
and heroic, Mr. Hertz is an Indian advocate par excellence. 
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PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


With the cooperation of the General Education Board and local citi- 
zens the Association was able to build, during the past year, an adequate 
administration and academic building, and a residence for the president 
at LeMoyne College in Memphis, Tennessee. LeMoyne now has a beau- 
tiful campus with almost one thousand feet front on Walker Avenue. 
It stands alone in the field of quality education in the midst of almost 
one million Negroes within a hundred-mile radius. 


A practice house-keeping house for the Home Economics depart- 
ment at Tillotson College was erected during the summer. It will also 
be used as a guest house. 


The appropriation for major repairs and replacements is entirely 
too small,—$25,000 for over four million dollars worth of property. 


Lack of adequate fire protection and meagre sewage disposal facili- 
ties at several institutions are sources of constant worry and anxiety. 


No money for landscaping, and too little for paint, negative class- 
room teaching concerning things beautiful. 


In some cases we still keep school on the third floor of frame build- 
ings without adequate fire-escapes. 


Buildings need not be costly, but they ought to be substantial, well 
protected from fire, and easily vacated in case of an emergency. More 
attention should be given to the beauty of their lines and proportions 
also, as well as to the beauty of their surroundings. Where there is 
aesthetic imagination this need not be expensive. Buildings and cam- 


puses are educators as well as teachers, books, and laboratory equip- 
ment. 
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New building, Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 





GLEANINGS FROM FIELD REPORTS 


“The tone of life, made up of all of the intangible but highly im- 
portant psychological attitudes and habits, has been steadily and appre- 
ciably raising itself.” Talladega College. 


“Special emphasis was laid on self-expression activities during the 
year, especially in music and dramatics.” Dillard University. 


“President Emeritus Holmes is still making a notable contribution 
to the college life in the raising of substantial gifts through correspond- 
ence with friends cultivated during his administration.” 

Tougaloo College. 


“Austin has grown prouder of and more friendly to our college. 
Contacts were made with the community through inter-racial and music 
groups. The ministers from surrounding counties met on the campus 
for conference.” Tillotson College. 


“That the building program came just in time was demonstrated by 
the record-breaking enrollment of four hundred and sixteen full-time 
students. The students met higher standards successfully.” 

LeMoyne College. 


“From one-third to one-half of our graduates enter the teaching 
profession. Our department of social science has become the center for 
research in the South on problems involving race relations.” 

; Fisk University. 


“Tn all the North Alabama contests,—athletics, musical, oratorical 
—our students received honors.” Trinity School. 


“To the annual clinic at Tuskegee we took adults as well as chil- 
dren.” Cotton Valley School. 
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“Our most outstanding piece of work was the beginning of a health 
program. This is a concrete beginning in our functional school and 
community program.” Lincoln Normal School. 


“In a state-wide musical festival, in contests with twenty of the best 
high schools, our choral class was co-winner of the loving-cup for excel- 
lence in vocal music.” Fessenden Academy. 


“One of our boys is Vice President of the State Older Boys Con- 
ference, and two of our girls hold the positions of President and Vice 
President in the Older Girls Conference.” Ballard Normal School. 


“We entertained the Savannah District Teachers and Educational 
Association and Parent-Teachers Association. The County officials 
were very appreciative and there now exists a better understanding 
between the white and colored schools.” Dorchester Academy. 


“The cooperation received from the County Superintendent has been 
most encouraging.” Lincoln Academy. 


“Since the organization of the Charleston Inter-racial Committee we 
have furnished the music for its meetings. This year the Committee 
presented our chorus in concert.” Avery Institute. 


“Our Arts and Crafts Department reached a high-water mark. 
Mountain people are natural whittlers. The demand for our wood- 
carvings exceeds the facilities of the school to turn out first-class 
products.” Pleasant Hill Academy. 


“Seven of our twelve graduates will be in college next year, and one 
has registered for training in nursing.” Blanche Kellogg Institute. 


“With public and U. S. Government schools available for Indian 
children and youth through the high school we shall henceforth turn 
our attention to adult education and training in church and community 
leadership.” Santee School. 


“The year 1935-’36 has not been monotonous to say the least.” (Read 
pages 25-27.) Fort Berthold Mission. 
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“We are encouraged by the wholehearted cooperation of our neigh- 
boring co-workers, Episcopal and Catholic leaders.” 
Rosebud Reservation Mission. 


“The Roman Catholics have been giving more careful attention to 
their work and have been spending more money on schools, hospitals 
and church buildings. Also the priests go to the rural districts to serve 
the people religiously and by performing wedding ceremonies. We are. 
happy in this excellent by-product of Protestant Missions.” (See pages 
28-29.) Puerto Rico Churches. 


“The past year’s experiences lead us to believe that we are seeking 


to make religious education more religious, and to get beyond verbaliza- 
tion to actual religious living.” (See pages 20-21.) | Negro Churches. 
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SOUTHERN CHURCH WORK AMONG NEGROES 


Rev. Henry STEPHEN BARNWELL, Secretary 


The year 1935-36, which has just closed its doors and left us stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new year, has not only proved an epoch-mak- 
ing one but has actually been the completion of one era and the begin- 
ning of another for Negro Church Work in the South. 

The Strategy Committee has taken the decisive step which trans- 
ferred the supervision of Southern Negro Churches to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Aunt Mary Ann, as the Association is fondly called, 
has nurtured us carefully along with her schools, which came into being 
at the same time, indeed, some of the churches grew out of the schools. 

The question comes, “Why the transfer?” 

The answer, “Why not?” 

During this year of uncertainty our work has not become stagnant. 
Perhaps the most outstanding accomplishments have been in our depart- 
ment of Religious Education, newly created within the Atlanta office 
and directed by Miss Phoebe L. Fraser. In our efforts to establish 
trends toward vital religious experience we have, in this department, 
stressed particularly: 


Leadership Training Institutes and Classes. 

How to Introduce Better Worship Services. 

Field Visitation Guided by “Church year” Program. 
Workers’ Conferences. 

Workers’ and Young Peoples’ Summer Conferences. 
Summer Student Service Program. 

Christian Life Conferences (retreats—youth 14-18; 18-24). 


When it was noted in field visitation that worship yet remained the 
chief source of consolation for the majority of memberships, we con- 
centrated on aids to making worship more beneficial and realistic. 

Our Christian Life Conferences and Workers’ Conferences proved 
laboratories set up in the midst of youth and workers’ experiences, 
where their interpretations, appraisals and redirection in the light of 
Christian ideals go into the making of a better community. This all 
makes for a more vital form of religious living. 
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In our Leadership Training classes we have sought to bring religion 
to grips with life. This step will guide us largely in our coming year’s 
program as well as attention to the placement of youth in church activ- 
ity whenever and wherever possible. 

The past year’s experiences lead us to believe that we are seeking to 
make religious education more religious, and to get beyond verbalization 
to actual religious living. Evangelism rises proportionately to our 
efforts, from every activity in our unified church program, and cannot 
be relegated to a specific department as such, but becomes the index of 
the summation of our unified program. 

With the impetus of the department of Religious Education, the 
cooperation of the entire field, and the judicious supervision of the 
Extension Boards, we feel sure that the new church year will not fall 
short of our expectations nor of previous records set, in proving that 
Southern Negro Churches are marching forward with unswerving 
faith toward the highest possible fulfillment of their task. 


For statistics, see page 53. 
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THE INDIAN CHURCHES 


The Rosebud, Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Reservations 
Rev. F. Puirie Frazier, Coordinator 


We have Sunday meetings at twenty-six organized churches and one 
mission station. Nine Dakota ordained men, twelve licentiates and five 
lay-workers carry on these services during the year. Bull Head and 
Humph Creek stations joined to establish a Congregational church. This 
they named Pine-Little Eagle Congregational Church. Membership 
lists have been revised. We are attempting to trim the rolls so that the 
actual members will be listed. Each of these churches has regular 
church officers and organizations such as Women’s Society and Y. M. 
C. A. Few conduct a Sunday School and three have Young People’s 
work. 

Spring Ministers’ Retreat was held at the Easter season at Fort 
Pierre. The general program began at nine o’clock in the morning, with 
morning and afternoon sessions. Thursday afternoon the group went 
out to Oahe to visit Dr. Thomas L. Riggs, who for fifty years served 
the Teton Indians. This pilgrimage was a great inspiration for all. We 
went right to the old chapel and held services there. Dr. Riggs was 
unable to come to the little chapel. After the benediction we walked 
over to the Riggs home and seated around the fireplace we observed 
the Communion. Dr. Thomas Riggs administered the sacraments in the 
Indian language. Rev. Truby Iron Mocassin and Rev. Clayton Hold 
passed out the bread and wine. In essence Dr. Riggs told us that we 
might have eloquence in our sermons, energy for our church activities, 
but all this would not accomplish anything if our lives were not in har- 
mony with the great, loving, merciful God. Then, with his usual jovial 
laugh, he said, “Some of these days God’s going to come and take me 
away to Heaven and I know I shall see many of my friends.” Then he 
closed with a blessing upon the whole group. 

Mrs. Riggs followed with a short talk, thanking us for coming out 
there and telling us what it had meant to them. Then we all stood and 
sang together, “God be with you ’til we meet again.” When we left 
this historic and sacred spot of the Dakota’ Missioiary Work, our 
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hearts were warmed by contact with the source of missionary spirit 
which made it possible to bring light, truth and salvation to our Indian 
people. We experienced something that never will be repeated. To 
have had a few minutes with an individual who loved our Indian race 
because he believed in God and Jesus Christ and his gospel, to have 
shared with him the Holy Communion, to have received his advice 
seasoned by long years of experience, and to have received his benedic- 
tion and blessing was a mountain-top experience indeed. 

Two Dakota Association meetings are held annually. The spring 
meeting was held at Bull Head, South Dakota, in connection with the 
organization of the Pine-Little Eagle Congregational Church. The fall 
meeting was in connection with the Mission Meeting in August at Mini 
Ska Presbyterian Church in Rosebud. The Mission Meeting is an annual 
meeting of thirty-seven Presbyterian churches and twenty-six Congre- 
gational churches. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools were held for eight weeks in June and 
July. We were grateful for the cooperative attitudes of the government 
people and the public school boards for helping. We are encouraged by 
the wholehearted cooperation of our neighboring co-workers, Episcopal 
and Catholic leaders. Miss Ruth Frances of Schauffler College at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, came to help. Miss Roberta Price of Athol, South Dakota, 
volunteered her services. Reuben Kitto drove the truck and looked 
after the equipment and the light plant as well as teaching whenever 

._classes were formed for him. The places to which we went were: Little 
Eagle Consolidated School. This school had a bus which transported 
our children from the country. The Domestic Science teacher, principal 
and school board all worked to help us. The government gave lunch to 
the children. The Episcopal minister, Rev. Cyril Rouillard, and wife 
came into the program and taught their Episcopal children. Our next 
place was Fort Yates, North Dakota. Here the public school building 
was turned over to us. The Community Church was also placed at our 
disposal, where we conducted a Communion Service planned by the 
young people. Here the school consisted of Indians and white, Catholic, 
Episcopal and Congregational. Our third place for our Daily Vacation 
Bible School was on the Cheyenne River Reservation. Here we were 
given the use of a government day school, equipment and food for the 
children’s noonday lunch. The Redscalfold Consolidated School gave 
us another week of interesting experiences. We had plenty of hot 
water for showers but had to haul drinking water from a town which 
was about twenty-seven miles distant. Our truck hauled boys, girls and 
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parents for our classes every school day. Here again the government 
gave food and furnished the gas and oil for transportation. In four 
places we held school for one week, and in two we had two weeks. Our 
first two weeks school was at Ponca Creek Day School. Community 
singing, moving-pictures and programs by the children and adults of 
the community were some of the parts of the community services. 

During the year we have carried out the following projects: 

Furniture projects for parsonage homes carried on since the State 
Conference, to which we have had some real responses. Armour Com- 
munity Church gave a truck load of furniture toward this project, also 
clothes and toys. The Ipswich young people furnished the five rooms 
at Little Eagle Mission House. The Redfield Church gave us some 
pews. The Athol Community Church gave us some furniture and an 
organ. The Sioux Falls Congregational Church also contributed and 
the Milbank Church gave us dishes. In this way five parsonages were 
furnished. 

Another project is to secure wells for each community. The Minne- 
sota women contributed $146 toward this project. The government is 
conducting well-digging projects on one or two reservations where we 
are working. We are hoping that by cooperation we can have proper 
water supply for our Indian people. 


See page 54 for statistics. 


FORT BERTHOLD MISSION 


Rev. Haroitp W. Case, Superintendent 


Elbowoods, North Dakota 


The year 1935-36 has not been monotonous to say the least. In many 
ways it has been discouraging—the Indians are upset, discouraged and 
restless. They have advanced much during the last ten years in thinking 
for themselves. We thought they were about to take their place beside 
the white farmer but the new policy of the government has put fear 
into their hearts. Fear that if they accept it will be just another experi- 
ment, fear if they don’t accept it they will be outcasts and will have to 
pay taxes. It has caused quarreling, jealousies—a let-down of indi- 
vidual progressiveness; return to old heathen customs; a feeling that 
we are Indians and always will be a race different. The drought with 
its discouragement continues. Money is very scarce. In fact, the people 
are desperately poor. In spite of this they have worked hard in their 
churches raising money for The American Missionary Association, the 
Annual Conference, state apportionment and local expenses of the 
church. They sent three young people to the state Young People’s 
Camp, delegations to both district and state Christian Endeavor Confer- 
ences. The additional encouragement is the fact that there has been 
good attendance in the churches and a steady increase in membership. 

The winter was the most severe on record, 56 degrees below zero, 
continuous snows and impassable roads. Twice as much fuel was used 
to keep the children comfortable. Epidemics of mumps and scarlet 
fever caused much trouble. Several times emergencies arose necessi- 
tating hurried trips to the nearest city hospital—ninety miles away. 
Perhaps an account of one week-end will describe this. Friday, Tom 
Enemy—our local deacon—who was a patient in the government hos- 
pital nearby, became worse and I was called that night and again six 
times before he died the morning of the second day. The family said, 
“You are our friend. We want you here when he goes.” Yet I couldn’t 
stop my other work. I had rented films and was showing them in the 
districts all that week for Lincoln Day offerings. I had been across the 
river the evening before he died and could not return before daylight 
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for I had to use a ferry. I had just gotten home, and upon entering the 
dining-room Mrs. Case told me that I was wanted at the hospital. I 
had only been there a short while when this grand old Christian gentle- 
man passed on to the larger life. I was glad to be there to do what I 
could for the family. The family had been staying all week at our house 
for there was no other place in town for them to stay. During these 
same two days Rose Bull came to ask help. Her husband was very sick 
but wouldn’t have the government doctor or come to the government 
hospital. He kept saying, “Get Mr. Case.” I visited him and knew that 
he had a bad gall-stone attack and was in serious shape. I managed to 
have the government doctor help him, so he returned home again. Just 
as I started Mr. Enemy’s funeral service the family drove in again with 
Mr. Bull. This time he collapsed as he stepped from the car. With 
the help of another we took him into the hospital and later he was taken 
to the city hospital at Minot. Yesterday—in spite of all the doctors 
could do—I laid his body to rest. He left a wife and four small chil- 
dren. While I was in Minot, ninety miles from home, Mrs. Case ’phoned 
me that the chairman of the trustees of our Nishu church had dropped 
dead. I left and returned home to do what I could there. Three chil- 
dren were living with us here at the Mission. The mother and father 
are both gone. During the last nine months I have had all funerals 
except two, twenty-four in all, and they all haven’t been our church 
members, either. 

Funerals have changed—less wailing and give-away and more Chris- 
tian. However, the new plan of the government for the Indian will no 
doubt bring back much paganism. 

Our 4-H Scout work continues in better shape than before. The 
Boy Scouts have raised $100 and each boy will go to the County Scout 
Camp for three weeks with all expenses paid. Our children attending 
public school for class-room instruction makes our work more difficult, 
but we are swinging it. Mrs. Case and I are still on the School Board. 
Mrs. Case is also a member of the Board of Directors of the State Con- 
ference. We have two Indian girls in college; three more have finished 
high school. When we came fourteen years ago the sixth grade was the 
average. Due to the policy of the government, Bible work in the day 
schools has been given up. Miss Pitman, our community worker, has 
been putting in some fine work with the Indian women as well as in the 
Daily Vacation Bible School through the summer. Our children were 
enrolled in the state-wide Bible examination program and we were 
gratified to see them carry very high marks. 
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Our people are taking part in the district and state Congregational 
conferences, many times having parts in the programs. The churches of 
the state are helping us with supplies and clothing, more so than ever. 
Miss Pitman and I together have covered all of 20,000 miles in carrying 
out our program. Last fall we celebrated the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Arickara Church, with several of the white churches participating. 

In closing I would like to relate a very interesting death-bed request. 
Wolfchief—perhaps as outstanding a Christian as we ever have had— 
had given his name to his nephew. On his death-bed he requested that 
this boy should attend (just now of school age) the Mission School and 
that he be turned over to our care. Financial provision was made to 
care for his board. 

Enrollment: Total boarding students, 35; junior high, 6; elementary, 

29. Total staff: 10. 
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THE PUERTO RICAN CHURCHES 
Rev. Cuarres I. Mouuer, Secretary 


The progress of church work in Puerto Rico is not shown by num- 
bers as much as in the real spirit of loyalty and better understanding of 
our people. This has been a year of struggle. The political unrest has 
been trying because of the approaching elections and because of the 
growing nationalist spirit which has resulted in violence and death in 
several instances. The people seem to be very desirous of trying an 
insular republic, but with such a good Uncle, just now it seems that a 
large majority favor continuing under his protection. The Socialist- 
Republican party has always stood strong for the United States Govern- 
ment and without doubt the elections in November will determine quite 
clearly the wishes of the people. The Roman Catholics have been giving 
more careful attention to their work and have been spending more 
money on schools, hospitals and church buildings than at any other 
time in Puerto Rico. Also they are traveling to the rural districts to 
serve the people religiously and perform marriage ceremonies. We can 
be happy in this excellent by-product of Protestant Missions. 

The limitation of acreage given to sugar-cane has left the laboring 
class of people in Puerto Rico in a trying condition, without work at 
least one-half of the year and with no land for them to work them- 
selves. In twenty-eight years that I have known the Island the country 
people have never been so hard pressed as at this time. Finally, hand- 
outs and the paying of salaries to hundreds of people for a pre- 
tence at work has demoralized the people into believing that it is not 
necessary to give an honest day’s labor for the money they receive. Our 
churches have been struggling with these conditions and it is to their 
credit that they have held their own and made even small increases in 
the support of their work. 

The number of members of the Congregational-Christian churches 
increased 212 during the year, two new churches were organized and 
one reopened for work, while the Sunday Schools and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies have made progress that gives encouragement for 
the future generation of the churches in the Island. 
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The training of workers is ever one of our greatest needs. This last 
year more than half of our pastors took extension work directed by our 
Seminary and during the summer session fifteen of the pastors at- 
tended for eleven days. I was asked to help as an instructor in “The 
Pastor as Administrator.” The interest in this kind of work gives proof 
of a hopeful condition in our churches. Normal institutes for lay-work- 
ers were held at Ponce, Santurce, Ceiba and Humacao. Nineteen of 
our twenty-four churches had teachers, pastors or other church leaders 
taking courses of study in these Institutes. The Young People’s Insti- 
tute heid at Blanche Kellogg Institute had young people from most of 
our churches, about 40 in all. Mrs. D. P. Barrett, Miss Carlota Confresi 
and Miss Amparo Montalvo of our United Church had places in the 
faculty of this young people’s conference. 

It has been an honor for our church to have the Rev. Florencio 
Saez, our professor in the United Evangelical Seminary, as represen- 
tative to the World Sunday School Convention at Oslo, Norway, this 
year. Mr. Saez has also been chosen as the secretary of the Association 
of Evangelical Churches of the Island, which corresponds to the Feder- 
ation of Churches in America. This organization works in harmony for 
the evangelization of Puerto Rico and especially cooperates in serving 
the Insular Government Institutions in a spiritual way. Its annual meet- 
ing is held each year in November. We were happy to have the visit of 
Mr. Fred L. Brownlee, our Secretary, and his good wife in March of this 
year. Mr. Brownlee as always gave his careful attention to our prob- 
lems and mostly to some of our rural churches. This made possible the 
construction of two new parsonages, one at Santa Isabel, one at Ceiba 
and the purchase of a house with one-half acre of land at Mediania. 
We have made also extensive repairs in our church properties and 
additions to the churches at Mediania and Luquillo. At Humacao the 
church has recently placed an excellent bell in the tower at a cost of 
almost $200, more than two hundred different people having made 
contributions. 

See page 53 for statistics. 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Buell G. Gallagher, President: 
Thoreau once wrote, “You say you have built castles in the air and your work 
is not done. That is where they should be. Now put foundations under them.” 
This has been a year of foundation laying at Talladega College. With the com- 
pletion of the million-dollar endowment fund, which the trustees have named 
The Frederick A. Sumner Memorial Endowment Fund, the present program of 
the College is reasonably stabilized. The General Education Board has, therefore, 
offered to Talladega a conditional gift of $65,000, which must be matched by the 
College, in order that the much needed new library may be erected. Important 
steps have been taken, looking forward to the inclusion of administrative, faculty, 
and student representation in the determination of college policies. The first of 
a projected series of faculty houses has been erected. A professor of religion has 
been added to the faculty. The new curriculum, now in its third year, has been 
developed on sound academic lines. The tone of life, made up of all of the in- 
tangible but highly important psychological attitudes and habits, has been steadily 
and appreciably raising itself. Foundations—financial, structural, academic, 
aesthetic, and psychological—are being laid to support the dream of a first-class 
Christian College. 


More than two hundred churches and several hundred individuals scattered 
across the country have been of direct assistance in laying these foundations. 
The American Missionary Association, in addition to its regular support (30% 
of the budget), has been the principal factor in the completion of the endow- 
ment campaign. Intelligent, imaginative, and understanding, a Board of Trustees 
includes Mr. George W. Crawford, B.A., Talladega, 1900 (LL.B., Yale), who 
this year completed thirty years as a trustee of the college. (See page 46 also) 
Enrollment: Total students, 507; college, 261; senior high, 74; junior high, 42; 

elementary, 90; kindergarten, 37; special, 3; boarding students, 221. Sais 
Number of graduates: college, 48; senior high, 18. 

Staff: Total, 62; consisting of: president, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 42; others, 18. 


Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Will W. Alexander, Presi- 
dent until July 31; William Stuart Nelson, President from August if. 1936: Dil- 
lard University, a merger of New Orleans University and Straight College 
found its greatest problem during the first year in unifying diverse student 
bodies, different curricula, and a faculty partially recruited from the old facul- 
ties but also from other institutions. The best evidence that these ends were 
achieved is to be found in a student body that at the end of the year was highly 
loyal, and enthusiastic about Dillard. 


Special emphasis was laid on self-expression activities during the year. The 
work in music and dramatics attracted such favorable attention that a grant of 
$25,000 was received from the General Education Board to expand these two 
departments during the next three years. A debating team from Dillard after 
receiving preliminary training at Grinnell College, toured the Southwest and 
South in the interests of the Emergency Peace Campaign. Two Dillard students 
eee a delegation to two peace camps during the summer in representing the 
school. 
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Large audiences were attracted to the University during the year, as various 
special occasions were celebrated. A choir of 40 voices made an extensive tour, 
appearing before the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
a climax to the tour. 


The trustees had planned for a student body of 200. The enrollment for the 
regular school year was 281, and, including new students enrolling in the sum- 
mer quarter, considerably in excess of 300. Advance enrollments indicate a sub- 
stantial increase during the year 1936-1937. 


Much of the success of the first year has been due to an aggressive, youthful, 
well-trained faculty, which, in public appearances, in literary publications, and 
in their regular teaching programs has brought distinction to the institution. 


With the election of President William Stuart Nelson to succeed Acting 
President Will W. Alexander, the University moves into its new year with every 
anticipation of continued progress and expansion. (See page 45 also) 
Enrollment: Total college students, 281. (In addition, 91 in summer session, in- 

cluding 43 boarders.) 
Total graduates: college, 29. 
Staff: Total, 32. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, Judson L. Cross, President: 
The academic year of 1935-36 marks the beginning of the new administration, 
which, while it was officially taken over in June, 1935, did not actually begin to 
function on the ground until September. It has been an exceptional year, in that 
the number of men students in the college and boarding departments outnum- 
bered the women slightly over 50 per cent. 


President Emeritus Holmes is still making a notable contribution to the col- 
lege life in the raising of substantial gifts through correspondence with friends 
he cultivated during his administration. 


The College held a summer session for the first time during the summer of 
1935, which, considering the lateness of the plans and the issuing of the publicity, 
was well attended with a total enrollment of 72. This summer session fills a real 
need in Mississippi, providing opportunity for gaining credit on a college basis 
on the part of high school teachers. The College has the hearty endorsement of 
the State Board of Education and is still raising the standards for Negro educa- 
tion throughout the state. 


The most notable improvement in the physical property was the remodeling, 
redecorating, and furnishing of the President’s apartment on the upper floor of 
the original plantation “Mansion” which from the beginning has stood on the 
highest spot of Tougaloo’s otherwise low delta land. 


Miss Coleman, our librarian, received a General Education Board Fellowship 
and studied at Columbia University. During the coming year, Prof. Larsen, of 
the department of economics, Miss Davies, of the department of English, and 
Mr. Fraser, of the department of education, will be away for advance study. 
In the college graduating class there were four Cum Laudes. 


In athletics the College had a successful season in football, winning the 
championship trophy of the South Central Athletic Conference. In basket-ball, 
the only other major sport, the record was not so good, due to injuries to key 
players and an epidemic of influenza. 


The year 1935-36 has been largely one of adjustment with a new president 
and an acting dean. There have been certain handicaps, but with the return of 
Dean Cobb to full duty in the fall and a full factulty, Tougaloo looks forward 
to a year of real progress. (See page 46 also) 
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Enrollments: Total students, 277; college, 107; senior high, 41; elementary, 113; 
kindergarten, 16; boarding students, 103. (In addition, 72 in summer session, 
including 39 boarders.) 

Number of graduates: college, 16; senior high, 17. 

Staff: Total, 34; consisting of: president, 1; dean, 1; teachers, 21; others, 11. 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, Mary E. Branch, President: This was 
Tillotson’s first year of co-education during Miss Branch’s administration. Fifty- 
four young men enrolled. There will be many more next year. Two professors 
were on leave studying toward their doctorates. Many new books were placed in 
the library. Additional equipment was placed in the chemistry and biological 
laboratories. Contacts were made with the community through inter-racial and 
music groups. Austin has grown prouder of and more friendly to Tillotson. 
Regular church services were held on the campus with marked regularity in 
attendance on the part of the student body. A successful conference was held 
on the campus for the ministers of the surrounding counties. For the second 
time, Tillotson took part in the triangular debate held annually among Prairie 
View, St. Philip’s and Tillotson Colleges. 


To develop the athletic side of the curriculum, new equipment has been added 
to the physical education department. The tennis courts were repaired and kept 
in excellent condition. As an NYA project, the boys constructed a basket-ball 
court for the use of the young men. In order to reach the young people of the 
state, contact trips were made by various members of the faculty. 

Enrollment: college, 293; specials, 1; boarding students, 90. (In addition, 206 
in summer session.) 

Number of graduates: college, 19. (In addition, 9 from summer session.) 

Staff: Total, 22; consisting of: president, 1; deans, 2; teachers, 13; others, 6. 


LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, Frank Sweeney, President: 
1935-36 was a climatic year in many ways. A continuous campaign was carried 
on for the $5,000 which was pledged locally to meet the conditional gifts of the 
General Education Board and The American Missionary Association for the 
new buildings, resulting in the collection of $5,800. The new academic building 
and president’s residence will be ready for occupancy in the fall. Steele Hall was 
remodelled and will be used exclusively as a science-library building. That the 
building program came just in time was demonstrated by the record-breaking 
enrollment of 416 full-time students. A comprehensive plan of knitting the alumni 
back into the institution was begun through an Alumni Records Bureau. The 
student body met higher standards very successfully. The faculty worked with a 
unity and purpose most striking. Under the NYA program students increasingly 
went into the community on various projects and LeMoyne increasingly moved 
out on a broader program of service. There was a noted increase of students in 
attendance from locations and states other than Memphis and Tennessee. South- 
western, the outstanding white college in this area, honored LeMoyne by con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Education on President Sweeney at their regular 
commencement. Throughout the year in bi-weekly meetings the faculty reviewed 
the curriculum and general program with the object of utilizing the new and 
larger plant next year in the most effective manner. 

Enrollment: college, 416. (In addition, 136 in summer session.) 
Number of graduates: college, 37. 
Staff: Total, 25, consisting of: president, 1; teachers, 20; others, 4. 


: Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, Thomas E. Jones, President: (An 
independent institution founded by The American Missionary Association. Still 
receives a modest annual appropriation.) 
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From one-third to one-half of the students at Fisk enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Naturally, Fisk considers the most important part of its work to be 
that of training teachers and school administrators in service. During the regu- 
lar school year it enrolls in its classes ten or more teachers of the Nashville city 
system and from five to ten full-time graduate students who usually have had 
several years of teaching experience. However, it is the summer session which 
makes the chief contribution to this group. Three-fourths of the students are 
there to earn a Master’s degree. 


The department of social science of Fisk, under the leadership of Charles S. 
Johnson, has become a center for research in the South, especially upon problems 
involving race relations. His work this past year included, among other enter- 
prises, two state-wide PWA projects; a survey project of the social, economic 
and health conditions of rural Negroes in the State; an urban study, sponsored 
by the Department of Interior which aims to ascertain the type and amount of 
training of “white-collar” and “skilled” Negro workers; the relationships be- 
tween this training and their occupational experiences, and how they secured 
their basic training; a report of the study of cotton tenancy and share-cropping 
in the South which has already appeared under the title, “The Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy.” Several cultural studies were also undertaken. 


In accord with plans outlined more than a year ago, the University was able 
to place its first unit of community internes during the late spring and early sum- 
mer of 1936. This was composed of seven well-selected students from the de- 
partment of Social Science. They were located in small towns and on farms in 
the Tennessee Valley region. The Authority engaged them as community coun- 
sellors and arranged for their living expenses. The University followed up their 
work with weekly visits during the eight weeks’ period. 


The Fisk University Ministers School met on the campus in May for a period 
of about five days. Sixty ministers enrolled from Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, most of them having had very meager opportunities to fit them for their 
work. This work has been sponsored for a number of years by an appropriation 
from The American Missionary Association. 


Although again the year was closed without debt, the urgency of raising an 
adequate endowment fund still holds. In December, 1935, the General Education 
Board made a grant to the University of $1,500,000 on the condition that it be 
matched with a similar amount. Active work has begun to secure the University’s 
part of this three-million endowment. The first $150,000 must be secured by 
September, 1937, but the General Education Board will release that amount as 
soon as the University can secure money to match it. After that, whatever the 
peves can secure up to $1,500,000 will be matched dollar for dollar by the 

oard. 


Enrollment: 370 students were enrolled. They came from 33 states and one 
foreign country and continued the trend toward increased enrollment from the 
North and East. 


In the ten-year period beginning with 1926-27 there has been an increase of 
80 per cent in enrollment from the North Central and North Atlantic States, 
while in the South Central States, including Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and contiguous states, there has been a loss of 65 per cent. 


In 1926 the enrollment was about equally divided between men and women 
but now the men students outnumber the women. 


The number of graduate students has increased from 12 to 40 in the last 
four years. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Successful summer schools were conducted at LeMoyne, Tougaloo, Tillotson 
Colleges and Dillard University, with total enrollments of: Tillotson, 206; 
Tougaloo, 72; Dillard, 91; LeMoyne, 136. 


TRAINING MINISTERS 


The Association cooperates in the current expenses of the Evangelical Union 
Seminary in Puerto Rico and is a joint-owner of its property. 


The Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P.R., James A. 
McAllister, President: The Seminary is now fully accredited as a member of 
the American Association of Theological Seminaries. The work is done in 
Spanish since its specific purpose is to prepare ministers for Spanish-speaking 
peoples. The total enrollment for the year 1935-36 was 25, distributed as fol- 
lows: seniors, 2; middlers, 2; juniors, 3; graduate students, 10; specials, 8. 
These students come from Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Cuba and the States. 


The Seminary has its own campus and buildings, located near the University 
of Puerto Rico, in which the students can take advantage of a limited number 
of elective courses. Besides, ministerial students while attending the University 
have the privilege of living in the Seminary. 


The Seminary is interdenominational in organization and service. The staff 
is: The President, Mr. McAllister, Presbyterian; Professor Morton, Disciple of 
Christ; Professor Saez, Congregational-Christian; Professor Wellman, Metho- 
dist; Professor Webber, Baptist. 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


Miss Rutu A. Morton, Director 


Trinity School, Athens, Alabama, Louise H. Allyn, Principal: During the 
summer we plan to do personal work in the County, awakening interest among 
eligible high school students with the hope of increasing the enrollment for the 
coming year. Also we are inaugurating a campaign for scholarships of $25 each 
which should enable needy students to attend school, giving a return in service. 
One has been offered by the Alumnae on condition that we secure twelve more. 


In all the North Alabama contests, athletic, musical, oratorical and academic, 
Trinity students received honors. In religious interests they lead the way. A 
fine example here was our Christian Youth Conference in May. 


Possibly the most encouraging fact of the year was the graduation of the 
finest students we ever have had, in character, in application, and partially in 
scholarship. Two boys who had been obliged to drop out last year came back 
and finished by dint of hard work and sacrifice. Never have so many boys fin- 
ished the twelfth grade at once. 

The enrollment was small because of financial conditions, but the study 
habits of the whole group were in the main better than usual and there were 
few disciplinary troubles. 

Collections in the Annual Local Drive were smaller than anticipated because 
the white people were unable to help to the extent of recent years. Had we not 
given out so many labor scholarships the enrollment would have been still 
smaller, and but for the teachers’ aid, the total collections would have been 
much smaller than they were. 


If we owned a bus to transport rural children we could have a much larger 
enrollment and attendance. 

Enrollment: Total students, 130; senior high, 36; junior high, 94; no boarders. 
Number of graduates: senior high, 10. 
Staff, 9; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 8. 

Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama, Myrtle W. Knight, Princi- 
pal: During 1935-36, enrollment at Cotton Valley School increased, reaching a 
total of 137,—the second highest record of the past eight years. Among our 
pupils there were boys who made cathedral windows and the cradle for our 
Christmas pageant; others built a new fence between the cottage and the school 
grounds. We sent a representative to the Older Boys’ Conference in Montgom- 
ery for Thanksgiving week-end. 


On February 12, Mr. George N. White was guest speaker at our Lincoln 
Drive Reception. Patrons were lined three and four deep around the walls of 
our auditorium. The collection was sixty-eight cents more than $100. 


Our boys received special commendation from the Supervisor of Macon 
County Schools for their skit presented at Tuskegee Institute on Boys’ Day:— 
“The Wise Use of Leisure.” 

To the Annual Clinic at Tuskegee Institute in April, we took adults and 
school children, Later in the month we presented our yearly school plays: pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades. 

An innovation of the year was the Speaking Contest on May 15. The judges 
were members of the Tuskegee Institute Family. They awarded first, second 
and third prizes respectively to the pupils who read James Weldon Johnson’s 
“The Creation,” Wendell Phillips’ “Touissaint L’Ouverture,” and Langston 
Hughes’ “I Am A Negro.” This Speaking Contest will become an annual event. 
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The average expenditure 
for the entire United 
States for education per 
child in 1930 was $99. 





For the South the aver- 
age annual expenditure 
in 1930 was $44.31 per 
white child and $12.57 
per Negro child. In Mis- 
sissippi it was $45.30 per 
white child and $5.45 per 
Negro child. 





“Children of the 3,000,000 
Negroes in the deep 
South have less than one- 
fifteenth the opportunity 
for education of the 
average American child.” 
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Mr. H. Councill Trenholm, President of the State Teachers College in Mont- 
gomery, delivered the Commencement Address. We were pleased to award cer- 
tificates to six graduates from the eighth grade and testimonials to sixteen mem- 
bers of the Adult Class in Dressmaking. 

Enrollment: Total students, 137; junior high, 30; elementary, 104; no boarders. 

No graduates. 

Staff: Total, 5; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 4. 

Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, Ruth A. Morton, Director: 
Numerically and financially, Lincoln Normal School held its own during the past 
winter and closed its books with a small balance. If this were all, however, that 
we could report, it would be a sad reflection indeed upon the fact that ours, like 
all other schools, is truly an institution of human relations, where personality 
possibilities are discovered and helped to develop in all sorts of unexpected 
channels. 

The good work started by Miss Nichol in bringing the two races into ever 
closer fellowship was continued. A new freedom and kinship of interests was 
developed between the teachers and student body. Our new dining hall facilities 
enhanced this fellowship since student and teachers groups ate together at a 
common table and shared in the common interests of the school. Our deepest 
regret is that the expense in maintaining our small boarding department makes it 
necessary to close this phase of our work next year. 

Few changes have been made in the program and school curriculum, since 
the new director wishes to study the community and school before suggesting 
fundamental changes. Plans have been laid for the coming year, equipment has 
been thoroughly checked as to its condition and utility value, and buildings are 
being renovated and changed where necessary. Plans have been completed for 
the moving of the science, domestic science, and library rooms to more ade- 
quate quarters. In all these preparations the student body and teachers alike 
have shared with something of a sense of eagerness for the beginning of our 
community school work. 

Our most outstanding piece of work was the development of a health pro- 
gram and the beginning of clinical work under the direction of Miss Nannie M. 
Erby, R.N., Director of Health. Students and parents are becoming health con- 
scious. One successful appendicitis operation went far to wipe out superstitious 
fear of modern surgery. 

We are looking forward eagerly to the beginning of a functional school and 
community program in the fall. However, we shall miss the faces of several of 
our teachers, especially Miss Olive Bauer and Miss Esther Nichol. Miss Bauer’s 
systematic, sympathetic and critically friendly attitude toward the students in 
her English classes endeared her to many. Under Miss Nichol’s quiet but per- 
sistent leadership as Principal of Lincoln Normal School for nine years, much 
was done to add to the physical comfort of the student body. Her chief con- 
tribution was the development of an inter-racial faculty under difficult and trying 
circumstances. (See page 46 also) 

Enrollment: Total students, 198; senior high, 42; junior high, 40; elementary 

116; boarding students, 15. ; 
Number of graduates: senior-high, 13. 

Staff: Total, 15; consisting of: director, 1; teachers, 10; others, 4. 

Fessenden Academy, Fessenden (P. O. Martin), Florida, Ripley S. Sims, 
Principal: The year at Fessenden Academy for 1935-36 was unusually filled with 
social and academic activities. Both teachers and students displayed a willingness 
to cooperate which enriched all programs sponsored by the Academy this year. 

Academically, Fessenden continues to occupy a high place among the state 
accredited schools. Noteworthy accomplishments were made in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. For the first time within the recent history years we had 
a certified teacher for this department. In like manner, the other departments 
of the Academy made definite improvements. The usual inspections of the year 
bom. = ona and health officials brought forth the welcome comment 
Oo xcellent. 
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In a state-wide musical festival, held at the Florida Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, St. Augustine, Florida, in contests with twenty of the best high school 
choruses in the state our choral class was co-winner of the beautiful loving cup 
offered for excellence of performance in vocal music. 

Socially, Fessenden sponsored several programs which were contributory to 
the social betterment of the community. In February a very fine effort was made 
by the choral class to interest folk of the immediate community in the higher 
type of music. The warm reception accorded them showed that the effort was 
not entirely in vain. Again, in May, Fessenden sponsored an operetta in another 
effort to interest the young and old of the community in a higher type of enter- 
tainment, and again met with noteworthy success. 

Of the several organizations meeting at the Academy in the interest of social 
betterment, perhaps the outstanding was that of the American Recreation Asso- 
ciation, whose work was directed at Fessenden by Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford 
of New York City. The meeting here was state-wide in its scope, and was the 
only such meeting held in the state of Florida for Negroes. Formerly it has been 
held both at the state school in Tallahassee and at Fessenden. 

Fessenden raised $415 in the Red Letter Day Drive. The outstanding feature 
of this year’s drive was the interest manifested by the local merchants. 
Enrollment: Total students, 95; senior high, 35; junior high, 60; boarding stu- 

dents, 37. 
Number of graduates: senior high, 10. 

Staff Total, 12; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 10; one other. 

Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia, Lewis H. Mounts, Acting 
Principal: The outstanding events or features of the year were: There was an 
increase in enrollment despite hard times locally. This was evident before NYA 
aid became a factor. NYA labor was used primarily for campus improvement 
and book repair. The Ballardite, our student paper, was rated high by Columbia 
Press Association. We entertained the Annual Meeting of the State High School 
and College Association. Ballard Hi-Y and Tri-Y group in state were rated 
high; a Ballard boy is Vice President of State Older Boys Conference, and 
Ballard girls, one from each club, hold the positions of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the State Older Girls’ Conference. A Ballard senior won State Elks’ 
Oratorica! Contest. Our basket-ball team led in this section of state and was 
invited to Tuskegee tournament. The rendering of Christmas Carols at Christ- 
mastime was excellently done. There was loyal participation by student body 
in financial drives—Athletics, Angola, Lincoln. 

Enrollment: Total students, 296; senior high, 158; junior high, 103; elementary, 

29; no boarding students. 

Number of graduates: senior high, 42. 
Staff: Total, 12; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 10; one other. 

Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia, J. Roosevelt Jenkins, Princi- 
pal: We have several things to be proud of. First, we had the help of the 
National Youth Administration which kept many of our Junior and Senior 
students in school—51 to be exact. From the labor of these students our campus 
was kept better, flowers and shrubbery have been planted. Second, we had a 
large enrollment—300. Through the barter system,—taking anything useful for 
tuition—we made valuable community contacts. 

Dorchester had the honor of acting as host to the Savannah District Teach- 
ers’ and Educational Association and Parent Teachers’ Association. Much was 
gained through these conferences on our campus, for students, teachers and the 
community. The County officials were very appreciative and there now exists a 
better understanding between the white and colored schools. 


Our graduates who have gone to college are making good. At present we 
have graduates attending Morehouse, Wilberforce, Knoxville College, Tuskegee 
Institute, Hampton Institute, Georgia State Industrial College, and Georgia Nor- 
mal College. 
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Careful selection was made this year in admitting boarding students. 
Enrollment: Total students, 300; senior high, 96; junior high, 92; elementary, 

110; boarding students, 78. 

Graduates: senior high, 24. 
Total staff, 16; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 13; others, 2. 

Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, John Dillingham, 
Principal to June 31, 1936; Samuel L. Parham, Acting Principal from July 1: In 
spite of the many difficulties which were encountered this year, due partly to 
some factors which I “inherited” in the local situation and partly to my lack of 
experience and acquaintance with the local field, we are happy to report the 
following high points: The enrollment of community students at Lincoln Acad- 
emy has been reduced, partly because of the development of high schools at 
Kings Mountain, Bessemer City and Belmont. Plans are now being made for a 
high school at Mount Holly which will mean a further reduction of local stu- 
dents. Through a vigorous effort of recruiting last summer, the boarding de- 
partment has been increased to 71. The increase of boarding students brought 
the total enrollment up to 247. 

The Lincoln Drive was very encouraging. Up to date we reported $848.84 in 
cash, the pledges amounting to $44. We feel certain that we will be able to report 
$900 by June 1. This would make an increase of $157.69 above the total col- 
lected through August, 1935. 

The Octette has been the means of cultivating many influential friends for 
the school. In several towns in the County, white churches had Sunday evening 
union services for the Octette. The administration has raised $105.81 with the 

ctette. 

The cooperation received from the County Superintendent has been most 
encouraging. All supplies for the elementary building have been freely granted, 
including paint for the auditorium. The teacher who was dropped by the County 
at the close of last year was also returned. 

The social life of the students has been enriched through the introduction of 
supervised dancing, forum discussions and lectures on public manners, and “at 
home” Sunday evening meetings with the seniors in the principal’s cottage. 

An effort has been made to stimulate interest in the intellectual life of the 
school by preparing a monthly dinner for the members of the Honor Roll, and 
the bringing in of outstanding speakers and artists. 


Religious life of the school has been cultivated through an enriched worship 
service, bi-monthly, weekly prayer service, and Sunday School. Outstanding 
college preachers have been secured. 


Because of the severe winter, many emergencies had to be met which meant 
extra expenses. We have tried to realize some savings as follows: (a) Installed 
a gas station on the campus which enables us to secure gas and oil at the “con- 
sumer wholesale” price. (b) Cleared several acres of school land for cultiva- 
tion and took the logs to a saw-mill and gave the mill a part of the lumber as a 
“toll” for its service. (c) Disconnected the oil burner at the principal’s cottage 
because of its high operating cost. (d) Had work students cut wood through- 
out the winter to use with coal. (e) Secured 142 books from friends for the 
library. (f) Received an official statement from the County Treasurer, exempt- 
ing Lincoln Academy from all state sales tax. 

Enrollment: Total students, 247; senior high, 49; junior high, 96; elementary, 

102; special, 2; boarding students, 71. 

Number of graduates: senior high, 17. 
Staff: Total, 16; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 11; others, 4. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina, Benjamin F. Cox, Principal, 
up to September 1, 1936; Frank A. DeCosta, Principal from September 1: The 
first day of this school year heralded the fact that the depression was gradually 
giving way to a measure of prosperity. For the Negro we need no truer ther- 
mometer by which to guage his financial strength than his response to education. 
After the first month the enrollment passed that of the entire previous year. 
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Soon it had passed the 400 mark—a war record when there was much money. 
By normal means the tuition may have lagged but due to the beneficence of the 
NYA many have had Avery opportunity and have paid their bills. 


Our senior class presented some splendid plays—Booth Tarkington’s The 
Trysting Place, Belasco’s Madam Butterfly, and Enter the Hero, by Teresa 
Helburn—three one-act plays requiring an evening for their performance. An- 
other play, Double Door, proved a great success. 


This is the second year our basket-ball team has brought from the State 
Tournament the much-coveted State Trophy. Competition has been of the 
fiercest order. We shall strive with all our might to win it next year for the 
ruling is it belongs to the team which wins it three successive years. 


Since the organization of the Charleston Inter-racial Committee Avery has 
furnished the music for its meetings. This year the Committee presented the 
Avery chorus in concert. The principal addressed the body on the origin of the 
Spiritual and the group collected $59.05 which it presented to the school. 


Of all our achievements we are proudest of our Lincoln Fund. In a large 
city where there are so many churches and so many interests it requires a rather 
intrepid spirit to launch another financial campaign. But we feel the Negro’s 
educational advancement is paramount to every other consideration—not except- 
ing health. Death is preferable to ignorance. So we went into the raising of our 
Lincoln Fund because we believed so sincerely in its purpose. One would ven- 
ture almost anything for The American Missionary Association and an Avery 
student body. Each student worked with a will. Teachers gave liberally, and 
then for the third time learned the lines and gave a play—all out of school hours 
—the proceeds of which went to the Lincoln Fund. When the day of reckoning 
came we wondered whether we would realize the $800 The American Missionary 
Association had asked of us. You can imagine our amazement when pupils, 
teachers and friends laid on the table $1072. 

And now last, but by no means least, we offer this year 66 students for gradu- 
ation; 40 from the high school course and 26 from the normal course,—the 
largest class in the school’s history. 

When Mr. Avery gave $10,000 for the establishment of a school for colored 
people in this community we doubt that even he realized what the returns on 
his investment would be. He has lived these seventy-one years in this section 
and is living here to-day projecting his influence for social betterment into the 
lives and characters of countless Negro boys and girls, giving this entire region 
a type of Negro citizenship it would not know but for his munificence. 
Enrollment: Total students, 412; senior high, 211; junior high, 88; elementary, 

92; kindergarten, 21; special, 1; boarding students, 8. 

Total graduates: senior high, 66. 
Staff: Total, 17; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 16; one other. 

Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, Oscar M. Fogle, Prin- 
cipal: With more than three times as many applicants as there were vacancies, 
Pleasant Hill Academy again last summer faced the problem of choosing the 
most worthy students to fill its dormitories for the year just closed. The prin- 
cipal spent the summer visiting homes, interviewing parents, and conferring with 
prospective students. It was no mean task to decide whom to select and whom 
to reject when practically all were worthy, all were too isolated to secure further 
education except in boarding school, and few had any means to defray the 
expense. When one has done his best, there is still much left undone for the 
“disadvantaged” group of this isolated mountain region. 

Although the charge at Pleasant Hill is less than half the cost of supporting 
and educating a student, a canvass of the enrollment for the year just closed 
showed some astonishing figures. Of the 113 boarding students, only two paid 
the full charge, ten paid one-half, twelve paid one-third, and eighty-nine paid 
nothing. Of those contributing no cash, more than half were further aided with 
clothing, text-books and school supplies. 
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Another interesting bit of data is the fact that over forty per cent of the 
students each year come from broken families. Children of this type are natu- 
rally in great need of the religious and character training stressed at Pleasant 
Hill. This is a contribution of the church boarding schools to society which is 
sometimes overlooked. 


Because of improved roads, more travel, and an increasing interest in our 
school, more people are annually visiting the campus. They are always welcome. 
It is another case where “seeing is believing.” For those who do not know, 
Pleasant Hill is 300 miles south of Cincinnati and 100 miles north of Chat- 
tanooga. It is midway between Knoxville and Nashville on U. S. Highway 70. 


Appeals during the last two years for aid to offset our increasing deficit 
have brought results and heartened us greatly in our work. Alumni and ex- 
students responded to an unusual degree and number to our Red Letter Day 
campaign. Although none of the contributions were large, yet the sentiments 
expressed were encouraging. One young man, when sending his dollar, com- 
mented, “I give gladly, for Pleasant Hill Academy is the only place where I 
ever received something for nothing.” 


Doubtless the outstanding feature of the past year was the rapid development 
of the Arts and Crafts Department. Mountain people are natural born whittlers. 
This native talent has been encouraged through class instruction and by provid- 
ing labor for students in this department. The finished articles are sold to visi- 
tors at the school, shipped to church societies for re-sale, and consigned to art 
shops throughout the country. At present, the demand for Pleasant Hill wood- 
carvings exceeds the facilities of the school to turn out worthwhile products. 


Some of the most pressing needs are: Cash for aid to needy students, more 
dormitory space to accommodate a larger enrollment, and a building to house 
the vocational work which is more and more emphasized in our curriculum. 
Enrollment: Total students, 224; senior high, 136; junior high, 18; elementary, 

70; boarding students, 98. 

Number of graduates: senior high, 13. 
Staff, 20; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 15; others, 4. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto Rico, Mary Alice Lamar, 
Principal: A quickly passing year closed with the graduation on June first of 
12 students, all but three of whom have spent their entire high school life here. 
Five of them will go next year to the University of Puerto Rico, one to the 
Polytechnic Institute not far away, one to college in the States, and one to 
train in the Presbyterian Hospital. The remaining four have grave doubts about 
what they wish and are able to do. 


The enrollment this year was the highest so far in the history of the school— 
93 boarding students. It cannot be more than that with present equipment, but 
we hope we shall keep the record for next year. A number of new pupils have 
already been matriculated. 


Among the great satisfactions the year has afforded are certain material 
changes and improvements which add both beauty and effectiveness to this 
school. Living rooms for the girls’ own use have been attractively furnished; 
a little-used verandah has been made into a comfortable sleeping-room to replace 
a less agreeable and badly-situated one; the infirmary and other rooms in “The 
Cottage” which houses it have been re-decorated ; and, best of all, a really beau- 
tiful new dining room is being made of rooms which were practically useless. 
This includes a much-needed new kitchen, and with these important changes and 
additions we expect to find certain phases of the work easier next year and 
living more attractive. 
aes Total boarding students, 93; senior high, 34; junior high, 56 : 

special, 3. 

Number of graduates: senior high, 12. 
Staff: Total, 10; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 7; others, 2. 
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Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska, Rudolf Hertz, Prin- 
cipal: In many ways this has been the best of the principal’s three years at 
Santee. By elimination of unqualified and careful selection of new students, we 
were able to assemble a student body which, with few exceptions, was far above 
the average. We also feel that the quality of the academic work was better than 
in other years. The greatest difficulty of the year was the constant embarrass- 
ment from lack of funds, due partly to reduced income and partly to the unusual, 
severe winter. 

With the impending change to a project of adult education we made it a, 
special point to assist all of our students in locating in a suitable school for the 
next year. 

In the future it is the purpose and plan to make Santee Training School the 
co-ordinating educational center of the Indian Churches of the Fort Berthold, 
Standing Rock, Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reservations. This will be done 
through adult leadership training work, institutes, young people’s conference 
and the continuation of the Santee Press and Correspondence School. 
Enrollment: Total students, 115; senior high, 58; junior high, 27; special stu- 

dents, 30; boarding students, 78. 

Number of graduates: senior high, 16. 
Staff: Total, 17; consisting of: principal, 1; teachers, 7; nine others. 
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OTHER SCHOOLS AND PROPERTIES 


The Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Carolina, completed an- 
other year of unique service in adult education. For the mountain people in 
this area this fine school is doing what the Danish Folk Schools are doing for 
the people of Denmark. 

Mrs. John C. Campbell, Director of the School, spent part of the summer in 
Japan. She not only is the personal medium of effective education and sound 
administration at the school but is also a liaison of the cultures of the world 
to a people who for generations have been hemmed in by the beautiful moun- 
tains of their own territory. 

Brick County School, Bricks, North Carolina, is a practical demonstra- 
tion in what may be done cooperatively in a public school. The state pays the 
teachers’ salaries; the County Board of Education administers the school; The 
American Missionary Association furnishes the buildings without charge. Busses 
purchased cooperatively by funds provided through local citizens, three County 
Boards and The American Missionary Association transport the young people 
to and from the school. These busses are operated at the expense of the state 
and will be replaced, when necessary, by the state. 

The program in adult education and community service is under the direction 
of Mr. Neill A. McLean, employed by The American Missionary Association. 
He counsels with the tenant farmers who last year had almost four hundred 
acres of land under cultivation. He has organized various community clubs, a 
credit loan association and is looking forward to developing some “coopera- 
tives.” Meanwhile he has been building a tenant-farm house and is inspiring 
the occupants of others to beautify their surroundings. 

The Brick Farm contains over one thousand acres. The rent from the tenant 
farmers is plowed back into the education and community service program. A 
small endowment provides the salaries of the director and his helpers. 


This experiment has not received the publicity of Sherwood Eddy’s Delta 
Farm. One would hesitate to say, however, that the Brick Farm is as successful 
as it is unostentatious. It is at least an interesting and promising experiment in 
tenant farming and cooperative community service. 


A local, self-constituted Board of Education at Florence, Alabama, con- 
tinued, with the help of The American Missionary Association, to operate Bur- 
rell Normal School. In time this school should become a free, accredited high 
school for the Negro youth of Florence. 


The Allen Normal School property in Thomasville, Georgia, is still being 
used for Federal community service programs. 


The Knox Institute property in Athens, Georgia, is used for a public high 
school and the dormitory for community service clubs and activities. 


The Board of Education of Troy, North Carolina, is completing plans to 
purchase, at a nominal sum, the Peabody School which for a number of years 
has been a free, consolidated, accredited high school for the Negro young people 
of the town and county. 

Negotiations are in process which may result in the location of a state-sup- 
ported educational institution in the Association’s property at Capahosic 
Virginia. é 

The Brewer Hospital property at Greenwood, South Carolina, was deeded 


to its Board of Trustees. The American Missionary Association is represented 
on the Board. 
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Clinic, Ryder Memorial Hospital 





Convalescent Terrace—Flint Goodridge 


HOSPITALS AND HEALTH CENTERS 


The Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico, Ralph M. Mug- 
rage, M.D., Medical Director: And again Ryder has surpassed itself in service. 
All departments have worked to capacity. The Laboratory staff of technicians 
was increased to three, whereas last year we had but one full-time technician. 
With the increased bed capacity and increased number of hospitalized patients 
more graduate nurses were necessary. The clinic, which has been enlarged from 
two rooms to five, is well equipped and has more efficiently handled the in- 
creased number of clinic patients, an average of 62 patients for every day in the 
year, or 83 patients per actual clinic day. 

The hospital has reached one of the goals set by the Administration. It is 
looked upon as the leader for the medical profession in the community. One of 
its medical staff members was elected President of the District Medical Associa- 
tion. A medical staff will be formed within the next year and recognition by the 
American College of Surgeons will then be possible and we hope will be attained. 


Our Medical Staff has been augmented by the return of Dr. Charis Gould and 
the coming of Dr. Dick Slagle, both able, young, well trained and idealistic physi- 
cians. Dr. Gould has started a contraceptive clinic under the auspices of the 
American Birth Control League, which places the clinic under a solid organiza- 
tion. Social service work will be initiated in conjunction with this clinic. 


A new nurses training school building is planned and new land adjacent to 
the hospital has been obtained for further extension. Dr. John Bierley and Mrs. 
Bierley, R.N., are with us and have continued faithfully to render splendid ser- 
vice. Mrs. Mugrage, M.T., is working full time in the Laboratory. 


In the heart of every worker at Ryder is a motivating force, a spirit of Love, 
directed toward the unfortunates who find their way to our door. 
For statistics, see page 56. 

Flint-Goodridge Hospital (Dillard University), New Orleans, Louisiana, 
A. W. Dent, Superintendent: Probably the most interesting and the most far- 
reaching contribution which Flint-Goodridge Hospital is making is an experi- 
ment in a periodic payment plan for hospital care of groups of employed per- 
sons. The Hospital is offering to groups of employed Negroes in New Orleans 
a new and easy plan to provide hospital service in a private institution for 
people of moderate means who in all probability, were they not a member in 
such a plan, would have to be taken into Flint-Goodridge as a charity patient or 
go to the State Charity Hospital. The cost is $3.65 for a single subscriber for 
which he gets as many as twenty-one days of hospital care during a year in a 
ward bed. The service includes board, nursing care, services of internes, operat- 
ing rooms, X-ray, routine medicines and laboratory examinations. 

Post Graduate Course for Physicians: Sixty-two Negro physicians and sur- 
geons from eight states attended a post graduate course arranged by Flint-Good- 
ridge Hospital for the two weeks beginning July 6 and ending July 18, 1936. The 
principal instructors in the various branches of medicine were outstanding 
faculty members of Tulane University and the Louisiana State University Medi- 
cal Schools, some of whom are among America’s most outstanding physicians 
and surgeons. 

Lectures, clinics, operations and demonstrations were held at Flint-Good- 
ridge, Louisiana State University Medical Center, Tulane University Medical 
School, Charity Hospital and Touro Infirmary. The cooperation of these in- 
stitutions was significant, because Negroes had not before gone so freely into 
the two medical schools, into the State Charity Hospital and into Touro In- 
firmary. 
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The men who came from outside New Orleans were housed in the Dillard 
University dormitories and were served their meals in the Hospital cafeteria 
without cost. The funds for this purpose were contributed by Mr. Edgar B. 
Stern, President of the Board of Trustees of Dillard University. 


The teachers presented themselves and their subject matter in such a man- 
ner as to make the Negro doctors like them very much. The classes began at 
8:30 each morning and ended at 8:00 o’clock each evening. Ninety per cent of 
the Negro doctors did not miss a single class. This fact in itself is an indication 
of their interest and desire for better professional equipment. The sixty-two 
registrants came from the following states: Texas 22, Louisiana 14, Arkansas 8, 
Mississippi 8, Alabama 6, Virginia 2, Kentucky 1, and Kansas 1. 

This effort on the part of Flint-Goodridge Hospital represents the first con- 
crete effort toward providing post graduate medical education for Negro physi- 
cians in the deep South, and it is the hope of the Hospital that it will be able to 
continue this effort with the cooperation of the medical faculties of Tulane and 
Louisiana State Universities. 

As an integral part of Dillard University, its students have rare privileges 
in so far as physical examinations and health service are concerned. 

For statistics, see page 56. 
Goodnow Infirmary, Talladega College 

Talladega College has the full-time service of a resident physician and a 
registered nurse. Hospital care for members of the college family is provided 
at Goodnow. All students receive careful physical examinations and correctional 
and remedial recommendations are made in each case. The physician also func- 
tions as a professor in health courses. The work of this department is inte- 
grated with the department of physical education which is well manned and 
equipped for indoor and outdoor recreation, including swimming. 


Dickey Infirmary, Tougaloo College 

Thus far Tougaloo has been obliged to confine its health service to that 
which can be done through the work of a resident full-time registered nurse 
and the services, when requested, of physicians in Jackson. Dickey Infirmary is 
small, but modern and well equipped. A beginning has also been made through 
the nurse in community health service. It is hoped that this may be extended 
and that some day Tougaloo may have a full-rounded health program. 


Lincoln Health Center, Marion, Alabama 

Last fall Lincoln Normal School, for the first time, was able to employ a 
full-time registered nurse. Small beginnings were made in the inauguration of 
health education for the students and public health service for the community. 
Gradually this work will be extended to include regular clinic service under the 
direction of a physician. It is the dream of the principal and the nurse that one 
of the buildings may be fitted up as a hospital. The community for twenty-five 
miles is without any hospital care or service whatsoever. 
A Great Need 

The general health situation among Negroes is deplorable. The surface has 
scarcely been scratched in making a beginning to remedy conditions. There is 
one hospital bed available for every one hundred and fifty white people in Amer- 
ica, but only one bed for every two thousand Negroes. Here is where the Asso- 
ciation could render much pioneer service if it had the money. 
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For the Negro there is only one hospital bed for every 2000. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK 


Department of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, George E. Haynes, Secretary: The pioneer work of the Department 
for several years in study and agitation about conditions of cotton tenants and 
share-croppers in the cotton-growing areas of the South brought us into cooper- 
ative contact with several interested agencies. During this year the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund sponsored a study of 2,000 tenant farmers and took the lead in a 
movement in which we shared to foster legislation designed to provide Federal 
Government aid and credit for land settlement of tenants and share-croppers, 
for suitable credit for equipment to operate their farms and for their guidance 
toward becoming individual land-owning farmers. j 

Following a conference with Home Board Secretaries on the conditions in 
southern cotton-growing communities and land settlement as a Home Missions 
problem, subjects for discussion of rural settlement of Negro tenants and share- 
croppers were placed on the three-day discussion program of the next meeting 
of the Home Missions Council. 

The study of ten cotton-growing communities of Arkansas was completed 
and published by the Department of Race Relations in cooperation with the 
Federal Council’s Department of Research and Education. The cases comprised 
1,881 small unsupervised farms and 10 large plantations in nine typical counties. 
The study was reviewed and approved by the second conference of white and 
Negro leaders of Arkansas held at Little Rock, May 4, 1935. It was made pos- 
sible by partial financial aid from The American Missionary Association and 
with the help of volunteers from the Department of Education and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the state. One thousand copies of the report were 
furnished to the permanent conference committee of white and Negro leaders in 
Arkansas. They are distributing this material to strategic leaders through the 
state as their first step in a program of action to remedy conditions. 

The Department took the responsibility of marshalling the church agencies 
and leaders in support of the passage by the 74th Congress of the Costigan+ 
Wagner anti-lynching bill. It was debated in the Senate for more than a 
week and failed of passage only by a determined filibuster. Practically every 
important national church group north and south was lined up in support of the 
bill, in addition to a number of non-church organizations. Despite the filibuster 
bill there is no doubt that the churches of the country took more intelligent 
action on this evil than ever before. 

The Negro and the National Recovery Program: The Department mar- 
shalled the forces of the churches as never before in using their influence to 
prevent discrimination and secure concrete application of justice for the wel- 
fare of Negroes in the national recovery program. Representations have been 
made to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration about racial discrimina- 
tion in relief in several localities based on reports and complaints. The Depart- 
ment was particularly active in efforts to secure clauses in the new Social Se- 
curity Act to ensure its benefits to all persons otherwise eligible, irrespective of 
race or color. 

The Work of Church Women: Our Women’s Committee made a study 
of tax-supported hospitals to learn the situation concerning the employment of 
Negro trained nurses. This survey has been followed by personal visits to heads 
of institutions and some authorities have expressed favorable attitudes about 
openings for the training and employment of Negro nurses. 

Special projects in the natural practice of inter-racial fellowship were spon- 
sored. These included attendance at theatres where social plays are presented, 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Back Breaking 


SHARE-CROPPING 








followed by informal Suppers and discussion under trained leadership of the 
problems presented ; visits to art museums to see the productions of Negroes. 

Kace Relations Sunday: This day had a wider observance than in any 
previous year. It is now an anniversary on the calendars of five denominations. 
It is also widely observed by individual churches and local groups. In addition 
this year two noted speakers gave discussion of interracial brotherhood on two 
national hook-ups and a special radio service was prepared and sent to over 250 
local radio stations with reports of its use from a large number. 

Literature: The demand for literature giving accurate information about 

various phases of race relations far exceeds the resources of the Department. 
We are now distributing most of our publications on a cost basis. 
_ Special articles have been prepared for newspapers and magazines, two hav- 
ing appeared in The Christian Century and three in other magazines. The book, 
“Divine White Right,” by Trevor Bowen, issued as a last publication of the 
Institute for Social and Religious Research, was the outgrowth of a recommen- 
dation and material initiated by this Department in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations. 

Hotel Arrangements for Conferences and Conventions: Hotel and other 
arrangements for holding conferences where other than white members attend as 
delegates have continued to receive attention through a committee sponsored by 
this Department. This committee is supported by about thirty religious and social 
work groups. Several large national organizations have sought our staff assist- 
ance in working out conference arrangements in different cities. A number of 
organizations have adopted the principle worked out under this committee of 
declining to hold their meetings in places where racial discrimination would 
embarrass their delegates. 

Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation, Inc., Will W. Alexander, Execu- 
tive Director: Since May, 1935, Mr. Alexander, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence from the Commission, has served as assistant to Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Administrator of the Resettlement Administration. Upon Mr. Tugwell’s resig- 
nation in November, 1936, Mr. Alexander was appointed acting administrator. 
Although most of his time is occupied with duties in Washington, he spends 
portions of each month in Atlanta and continues to direct the work of the Com- 
mission. Mr. Alexander’s primary purpose in going to Washington was to work 
for a permanent national policy for the reduction of farm tenancy. Legislation 
to this end was considered favorably by the last Congress, but did not reach 
passage. It now appears, however, that the necessary legislation will be enacted 
by the next Congress. Meantime, the Resettlement Administration has this year 
started into farm ownership a thousand tenant farmers in the Southern States. 
The beneficiaries have been selected in proportion to the population of the two 
racial groups, thereby setting a precedent for the equitable distribution of further 
funds that may be made available for this purpose. 

The Association of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching, organ- 
ized in 1930 by Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames of the Commission’s staff and financed 
by the Commission, continues to be the most active Southern agency operating 
to end mob violence. The Association now has committed to its program more 
than 32,000 white women, each of whom has signed a statement repudiating 
lynching for any cause whatever and pledging herself to do everything in her 
power for its eradication. Similar pledges have been secured from 416 officers 
of the law—sheriffs, police chiefs, and others. The Association seeks to avert 
mob violence whenever a threatening situation arises; it also investigates every 
lynching in the South in which the alleged cause involves a white woman and 
gives the facts to the public. Two excellent anti-lynching plays have been ac- 
quired and published by the Association. These plays, exhibiting vividly the 
horror and the futility of mob violence, meet a real need. The Association has 
just published also a new series of anti-lynching flyers, in editions totaling 
65,000. These are being distributed to the women through the officers of the 
sixty-two state and national organizations which have endorsed the program of 
the Association. In the interest of the anti-lynching campaign, Mrs. Ames has 
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visited sixteen women’s colleges and spoken to five thousand students. Eight 
anti-lynching institutes have been held in Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Texas. 

There is still the possibility that the lynching record this year may reach a 
new low mark. The number of lynchings for year reported to date is six, in- 
volving only the three states of Arkansas, Florida, and Georgia. The lowest 
previous record was eight for the year 1932. The average for fifty-four years 
beginning with 1883 was eighty-three a year. Cooperating with the mission 
study program of the churches which is featuring race relations, the Commis- 
sion is supplying a large assortment of pamphlets, for which orders are coming 
from all parts of the country. Reports indicate that in many places these studies 
are resulting in effective action for the improvement of interracial conditions. 

In the interest of a fair adjudication of the famous Scottsboro Case, the 
Commission has assisted in the organization of the Alabama Scottsboro Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Henry M. Edmonds of Birmingham. This Committee, 
which has a membership of fifty prominent Alabama citizens, is seeking oppor- 
tunity to help toward a wise solution of this unfortunate case. 

“The Preface to Peasantry,” an authoritative 400-page volume on farm ten- 
ancy written by Dr. Arthur Raper, the Commission’s Research Secretary, has 
just been brought out by the University of North Carolina Press. This book 
records the findings of extensive field studies of interracial conditions in two 
Georgia Black Belt Counties and is regarded as a fundamental contribution to 
the literature on this subject. 

The educational department of the Commission has continued its contacts 
with a large number of Southern colleges and public schools, seeking to promote 
the integration into their curricula of such factual matter as will form the 
basis of fair-minded attitudes and opinions on interracial subjects. Materials 
supplied by the Commission were used by five hundred professors in two hun- 
dred and sixty colleges in connection with courses in history, literature, soci- 
ology, and education. A three-day Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions was held in Mississippi, and was attended by seventy-five educators who 
gave earnest consideration to the possibilities of such a program in the schools 
of that state. Two summer courses in Education and Race Relations were given 
at Peabody College, to which the Commission brought twenty-five professors 
of history, sociology, and education from as many important colleges in ten 
states. It has also been possible to promote in hundreds of public schools the 
study of the Negro’s constructive contribution to American life, with results 
invariably favorable. 

The Home Missions Council, New York City, William R. King, Evxecu- 
tive Secretary: “The Rural Church Today and Tomorrow,” published in 1936, 
includes the addresses and findings of the National Conference on the Rural 
Church held in January, 1936, in connection with the Annual Meeting of the 
Home Missions Councils. It was the first national conference on the Protestant 
Rural Church in Town and Country held since the one conducted under the 
auspices of the Commission on Church and City Life of the Federal Council 
in December, 1935. Dr. Malcolm Dana was Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee that arranged that Conference. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, in his address, 
called attention to the problems faced by the Negro churches in the rural field 
and their need for a better trained ministry, suggesting that one field of religious 
endeavor in which white churches could join hands with their Negro brethren 
would be the provision of several hundred small scholarships for Negro preach- 
ers to enable them to attend summer schools for Negro pastors. 


One of the recommendations of the Findings Committee called for another 
National Conference on the Rural Church at some point in the Mid-West. Such 
a Conference on the Rural Church was held at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
November 23-25, 1936, in cooperation with the Iowa Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. After the presentation of addresses, the Conference divided into five 
groups to discuss what the church can do and how it can develop better educa- 
tional and service programs in regard to problems such as, farm tenantry, the 
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understanding of the economics of agriculture, social planning, farm organiza- 
tions, youth and lay leadership, cooperation, music and art, etc. 

A summary of addresses and findings of an interdenominational conference 
on work with new Americans held in Chicago under the auspices of the Chicago 
Federation and the Home Missions Councils was published in a booklet entitled 

New Americans Today.” Eighteen nationalities and fourteen Protesant denomi- 
nations were represented at this Conference. 

A_ National Conference on the City Church in connection with the Annual 
Meeting of the Home Missions Councils in January, 1937, was arranged by the 
Committee on City and New Americans. Among the subjects discussed at this 
ee ercace was “The Negroes, a Typical Group Caught in the Urban 

rocess. 

The Home Missions Council cooperated with the Federal Council in the 
National Preaching Mission. The executive secretary of the Home Missions 
Council was in charge of promotion of the second and third phases of the Mis- 
sion, namely: the holding of one-day and two-day Preaching Missions in com- 
munities adjacent to each of the twenty-five centers visited, using local minis- 
ters and laymen as speakers, and the eight-day simultaneous Preaching Mission 
by every Protestant congregation, late in November or early in December,—the 
most important part of the program. The National Preaching Mission has been 
one of the most helpful movements to home missionaries and home mission 
churches and it has given executives and ministers new visions and new courage. 

The interdenominational work at government projects, which is financed by 
denominational home mission boards constituent to the Home Missions Council, 
has continued throughout the year at Boulder City, Nevada; Bonneville Dam, 
Oregon; Coulee Center, Washington; and at Cumberland Homestead and the 
Tennessee Valley Area. 

The Council of Women for Home Missions, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, Miss Edith E. Lowry, Executive Secretary, Miss Charlotte M. Burn- 
ham, Associate Secretary: Unity of Christian service is emphasized by the co- 
operation of 23 national denominational women’s home mission boards and soci- 
eties through this Council. Home Mission text-books are published in coopera- 
tion with the Missionary Education Movement and distributed largely through 
the efforts of the denominational boards. Conferences and Schools of Missions 
held throughout the country are affiliated with the Council, a monthly Bulletin 
is prepared for the “Missionary Review of the World” and through pamphlets 
and addresses the church women are increasingly made conscious of the oneness 
of Christian thought and service. 

The Joint Committee on Indian Work of the Home Missions Council and 
Council of Women for Home Missions aims to correlate and unify the Protes- 
tant church work among the Indians; to act as a liaison body between the gov- 
ernment and church boards; to be a source of up-to-date and correct information 
concerning the Indian situation, and to administer a program of religious edu- 
cation in the government boarding schools. The immediate field is 21 non-reser- 
vation boarding schools enrolling approximately 12,650. All of these are not 
being served although the way is open. The staff of religious work directors 
placed by the Joint Committee in seven schools are reaching 4,600 students. 

The World Day of Prayer sponsored jointly with the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference is observed annually the first Friday in Lent—in 1936 by more than 
5,000 groups in the U.S.A. and in more than 50 countries around the world. 
Relates church women to the cause of world peace through cooperation in the 
National Conference on the Cause and Cure of War and the National Peace 
Conference and similar groups. The Migrant Work program administered by 
the Council of Women serves the Migrant laborers and families through pro- 
grams of religious education, recreation, and public health in 12 states, and co- 
operates with related organizations to effect social and economic justice for the 
Migrant laborer through public opinion and legislation. 

Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Samuel Guy Inman, Evxecu- 
tive Secretary: The Association touches the work of this Committee through its 
work in Puerto Rico. The Committee has done much to stimulate cooperation 
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in Puerto Rico, the West Indies, and continental Latin America. It has con- 
ducted valuable and suggestive inter-denominational conferences for all of the 
church board leaders and workers in Puerto Rico and elsewhere. 

The Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, Miss Helen Dingman, 
Executive Secretary: The annual conference of mountain workers was held as 
usual in Knoxville, Tennessee. This conference, begun twenty-five years ago by 
the late John C. Campbell, has done much to broaden the vision, inspire far- 
reaching lines of progressive work, promote cooperation and foster fellowship 
among all denominational workers throughout the southern mountain area. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR 1935-1936 


SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Classification of Schools Classification of Students 
Wollesiate my Mert ae ee anne Sie Collesiatewencncr uses tsa ceses 1358 
ECONd ALY. wo. sins cies eA ere SEER OCCONG AL Ye tes cow oe Gerster: 1206 
*Secondary and Primary ........ Mame Le Tel ita Ay ocnayeys Party omnes sunita ai 1013 
IBEUINGEYisi rice ces oe eee ene EES PEClalMIne eee ny nnn ee cn okie vate 10 

: 16 3587 

*Includes Practice Schools at Talla- In summer sessions ............ 305 
dega and Tougaloo — 
3892 


Total number of workers.... 275 
OTHER SCHOOLS 


School Class Workers Students 

Pleasant Hill Academy ............-.- Mountaineer ......... 20 224 
Blanche Kellogg Institute ............. Puerto (Rican. con 10 93 
Santee Normal Training School........ nidianieernc a eter a. 17 115§ 
¢Fort Berthold Mission............ Fn jta Wala he om emphases Mpa rehe ace 10 35 
57 467 


§Total includes 30 Bible correspondence students. 

Includes reservation workers also. 

Summary: Schools, 20; workers, 332; students, 4359 (including students in 
summer sessions) ; boarding students, 942. 


CHURCHES 
SOUTHERN FOR NEGROES Number Amount 

Total number of Congregational-Christian Churches.......... 245 

(of this number 129 are Christian) 
SeltesuppOntine eCHUNCHES 2/ccrja wicysie oie ais ea eee any scblayelepnerae operates 220 
Ghanchesmreceivine cad serrate ches acs oss Se ce cow ole ds ous ase eee ba 25 
pRotalechurehy memberships, «2's isiess oe «64 «0.600104 os Caeser fone .. 17,193 
Mlotalssunday .ochool memberships. 62). c4 .« sac aiyieariswions senteens 9,715 
Raised by aid-receiving churches on own expenses............ $25,056 
Raised by aid-receiving churches on benevolences other than 

ADMORtOMMENES tie axsstioe clerics alorsnne is, § «G5 cies eavetehevegoiauerk bids 620 
umount appropriated by A. M. A, ....02.-cesneresceserscceres 21,563 
Raised on apportionment by all Churchegoe . cewd avec cccnesss 3,028 
Raised by all churches on own expenses ............0eeeeeeees 81,489 
Raised by all churches for benevolences other than appor- 

HRGINIVE U1 tpt eier tier cteies roles aravouarcraVe oie tarorare Gcvaw eis isla ace Seno kemmboadicns 4,785 

Puerto Rican 

Or camizeec ne MES me rccs che.qeises ere scs seve Gyata ere lays) ortsoieieiae 1 spauiaueieie)aieieiers 24 
Unorganized places of worship ........0c..ccsseccsaccsnecece 57 
Motalmichtirelieniem DEES ipih cree caterers sie sie e'e cra cis: cbevaie lee olo\eievers over 2,694 
Native ministers and assistants (14 ordained) ................ 24 
Saimakeey, “SOngols “Lb oobi wap acid beds COBB coon Ovgb on suo OtUno omen 63 
Officers, teachers and pupils in Sunday School ............... 5,189 
Raised by local churches for home expenses...............05: $ 7,719 
(Covniseiloyennea! jae AS INE ONG 6 36 oer 6 Gut Ob oC onOnc 6 CnReiccies circ 25,300 
PNAS ERACIVIE TES DEM SCSI cis eel scrsinie leis) o:eilsi alee elelerchaloislele/ele='<)* 5s + 21,181 


INDIAN 


Churches and mission stations (30 of which are organized).... 33 
Total church ‘membership. ces ee ctxceiciee verre eet lea setae 1,074 
Total native ministers (10) ordained))im eecian ee ities errors 29 
Sunday Schools sesse ren cs cea ore teem aces oe tance eeacteirecren 8 


Total Sunday School and Week-day Bible School membership.. 260 


Total reported amount raised by churches for current expenses 540 540 
Raised by churches for benevolences ...............-se.e-0-05 995 
Amount appropriated: bys AcuM. A® qeccncise onto eerie 11,267 
HOSPITALS 
Ryper MemoriAL Hospitat, HumaAcao, Puerto Rico 

Resident, Physicians tics cus ccocteiscin comtelctcrere a ne dase enero are 4 
Administrative Nurses from United States .................2- 2 

Puerto Rican graduatesnursesie.s. cess etane eine eee nS 24 

Patients hospitalized «during year: 3...---2 22s Soe eee. 1,824 

otal: hospitalodays.\. co. ace oes alee eee oe ee eee 16,222 

Average hospitaléstayspernpatient. v= . sm sce. cence terse) stirrer 8.8 days 
Consultations in\.clinic—totalg@eanaacesriose eee nee eer 22,765 

Néw: patients: Seemtin clinic... .cnsteisete/cs tice cies acer eter eeree 8,250 
Operationsa(@najor and wniision) eure cds ore teres ecient terse reas 413 
Maternity cases ccc. cto one ence eine eae eee 5 78 
Laboratory wexaminations a: cees saeco eo ae eee eee 10,132 

Deaths: in hospital taccc0s acco avecortecsle oer ists Svan e eee Tee 103 
Post-mortemm examinations saci aia totes tcc: eerie 46 

Xe Rays takes s-staas cress sensi oictorvorctereiee eorne h om ere cera sa 575 
Mortality. rate of hospitalized patients .....-....4..+-0-s0e- os 5.5% 
Notalscostiofenrunnine hospital oractencerececiat os certiorari Cer $45,207 
Receipts: from spatients: shies chases caso esas a 31,057 
Receipts from’ donationsS= saceca. scsi ici emeiee er eerie 145 
Received: from. Ay IMpoA. ica een a ae eae eee aero 17,826 

Friint Gooprince Hospirar 
(DILLARD UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA) 

Patients: admitted for: hospital@carel .-c acca se te et oe 1,525 

‘Total hospital. ‘days*s2-fc0 02 so see en 12,956 
Operations performed wrsnio) fe nckee een eee ee ee 639 
Pathological laboratory examinations’ .::::.:....+...+ss+ec+eon 14,147 

X-ray’ pictures takeneys toc. ev ece ee eee ee ee ee 560 

Births ois Sidec ecco eae ee ne ae te en ees 224 
Emergency, room: ‘treatments’ s.42.00- ses eee eee 1,357 

Deaths: since. Svar ee oe ee on een mel orate ENG ogettente tere 49 

Clinic visits <... 2.25 SA asses eee a ee oe eee arn 21,084 

Social “Service: casesss sc teat ee ee ee ee 5,174 

Total ‘expenses :for year ccm eet nee $60,493 
Received from™ patients (3445, hshs eee ae ee 32,316 
Total grants and donations (Including A. M. A.) .............. 28,177 
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RETIRED AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


The Reverend George Luther Cady, D.D., came to the Association from 
a happy pastorate in Lansing, Michigan, in 1917. His position was then that of 
Corresponding Secretary. There were two corresponding secretaries and a 
treasurer, whose Positions were coordinate and whose salaries were identical. Dr. 
Cady’s primary responsibility was that of promotion. There was then what was 
known as the “Support Department” with offices in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Each office had a secretary who devoted all his time to 
promoting the ideas and interests of the Association, and gifts to the Association 
in his area. At the central office in New York there were Dr. Cady, an Associ- 
ate Secretary and Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of the Women’s Department. 
Some would say “them was the good old days” and perhaps rightly so. Surely 
Dr. Gutterson in Boston, Dr. White in Chicago and Dr. Hinman in San Fran- 
cisco, with Dr. Cady, Dr. Loomis (later Dr. Leiper) and Mrs. Wilcox in New 
York made a team difficult to beat when it came to advocating the cause of 
disadvantaged peoples, such as Negroes, Orientals, Indians, Spanish-speaking, 
Mountaineers and Puerto Ricans. And what genuine, enthusiastic and eloquent 
advocates they were! Unfortunately, only Dr. Cady, Dr. Hinman, Dr. Loomis 
and Dr. Leiper remain to read this statement. 

Dr. Cady came to the Association out of rich and ripened experiences as a 
Congregational minister in a number of important churches. He had long been 
interested in the social application of Christianity. He hated liquor, and still 
does. He was a friend to those in prison and had ideas of his own on penology 
and prison reform. He believed unequivocably in the rights and privileges of all 
men, regardless of race, nation, class or previous condition. Concerning these 
matters he wrote and spoke in season and out of season from Maine to Florida, 
Boston to San Francisco and up and down throughout all the length and breadth 
of the land. And my, how he did enjoy it! 

He also rendered the various American Missionary Association institutions 
a delightful and profitable service in conducting “sight-seeing parties.” It means 
much to isolated mission workers to have callers from the big outside world, 
especially such friendly and interested ones as Dr. Cady always brought with him. 
All of them became lasting friends of the workers and work, and not a few of 
them were able and disposed to make personal gifts. Thus did G. L. C. and 
A. M. A. become interchangeable in the minds and hearts of hundreds of thou- 
sands in ministers and laymen in the churches and teachers and students in the 
Association’s schools and colleges. They will miss him. Their good wishes and 
affection go with him. They are happy that he has Mrs. Cady, all of their chil- 
dren and an annually increasing number of grandchildren. With them he makes 
merry at his summer home in New Hampshire and with Mrs. Cady he motors 
either to Florida or California for the winter. He carries his lantern slides with 
him and will continue to be the Association’s “happy warrior,” ready to display 
his wares or deliver his speeches wherever and whenever opportunity and con- 
venience meet. (See frontispiece picture and dedicatory statement.) ; 

Miss Olive Bauer completed twenty years of teaching under The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association with her retirement at the close of school. She is a 
New Englander by birth and a graduate of New Britain (Connecticut) Normal 
School. From 1905 to 1909 she taught in the Daniel Hand School at Tougaloo 
College. In 1919 she returned to the service of The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, first as a grade school teacher and later as instructor in English and 
Literature at Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama, where she was a mem- 
ber of the staff for seventeen years. Faithful, loyal and devoted, Miss Bauer 
rendered a unique service characterized by dignity and thoroughness. She may 
be reached at Four Rod Road, Kensington, Connecticut. 
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Mr. Benjamin F. Cox at his own request retired from the principalship 
of Avery Institute at the close of thirty-nine years of service in The American 
Missionary Association. In 1897 he was appointed assistant principal at Albany 
Normal School in Georgia, transferred to a principalship in Burrell Normal 
School, Florence, Alabama, in 1905; in 1914 -was called to his monumental work 
at Avery Institute, where he continued to serve as principal up to the time of 
retirement. Mr. Cox received his A.M. from Fisk University and_is returning 
to that community with Mrs. Cox, where they will continue to put into practice 
the principles of right living and the spirit of service which they received from 
their home training and Fisk. Thousands of young people have been entrusted 
to their care and all have been influenced for good. 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Cox at the close of forty years of service with The 
American Missionary Association is retiring with Mr. Cox while they are young 
enough to enjoy together the years that are ahead. The quality of her service was 
of the same superior order as that of her husband. Mrs. Cox was appointed as 
primary teacher at Brick School in 1896 and was transferred later, in 1900, to 
Albany Normal School, Albany, Georgia. In 1906 she was appointed matron of 
the teachers’ home at Florence, Alabama. She held a similar position at Avery 
Institute in Charleston, South Carolina, from 1914 to her retirement in 1936. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cox will be happy to greet American Missionary Association 
friends at their home, 1610 Scoville Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Miss Mary E. Lane retired last June after twenty-one years of faithful 
service as librarian of Talladega College. As the students increased in numbers 
and the demand for books multiplied, increasing demands have been placed upon 
her ingenuity. Thanks to her industry and systematic habits an utterly inade- 
quate library building over whose door “Standing Room Only” could often be 
hung has continued to be both an attractive and an orderly place. Miss Lane is 
living at Hampton Institute, Virginia (c/o Miss Sara Lane, Box 262). 


Miss Esther Nichol retired at the close of the academic year after eleven 
years of service with The American Missionary Association in a variety of 
capacites. After recevng her A. B. degree from Yankton College in 1906 she 
became a normal training teacher at LeMoyne Institute in Memphis, Tennessee. 
In 1927 she was transferred to the Lincoln Normal School of Marion, Alabama, 
serving first as assistant principal and then as principal. From 1929 to 1934 she 
cenducted the school with efficiency and grace. Finding this responsibility beyond 
her physical strength, in 1934 she asked that someone else be made head of the 
school, while she continued as teacher of Bible and Mathematics. Much progress 
was made during Miss Nichol’s administration in the spirit of inter-racialism 
and general good will. She also prepared the way for the interesting, functional 
educational program now under way. She is now living at Neligh, Nebraska. 


Mr. Arthur N. Reitnouer was a teacher of Manual Arts at Straight Col- 
lege from 1922, adding the responsibilities of purchasing agent in 1928. In 1935, 
when Straight was finally merged into Dillard University, he was transferred to 
Talladega, where he taught Manual Training for the year preceding his retire- 
lent. Mr. Reitnouer’s work was notable in the ways he interested boys in manual 
arts while at the same time he held them to high standards in quality and 
thoroughness. Mrs. Reitnouer, who has not reached the retiring age and for 
whom The American Missionary Association would like to have a position, 
taught Biology at Straight College for thirteen years, and substituted for one 
year at Talladega College following the merger of Straight College into Dillard 
University. She was a valued teacher, unusually well prepared for her work and 
completely devoted to her students. Mr. and Mrs. Reitnouer may be reached at 
107 North Joy Street, Monrovia, California. 


Miss Elsie B. Tuttle taught Mathematics successfully at Charleston, 
South Carolina, during the periods 1898-1907, 1911-15, and at Ballard Normal 
School, Macon, Georgia, 1916-36. Ballard Normal School without the von Tobels 
and Miss Tuttle just isn’t Ballard. She did her work so well, so unobtrusively. 
She is now living at 415 Kalamazoo Street, Paw Paw, Michigan. 
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Mr. Benjamin F. Cox 





Mrs. Benjamin F. Cox 





Mrs. Francis W. Wilcox 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Francis W. Wilcox came into the service of The American Mission- 
ary Assciation as Secretary of the Bureau of Woman’s Work in 1913 at the 
request of Dr. H. Paul Douglass, then Corresponding Secretary, who knew of 
her missionary activities in her home church. She became especially interested 
in supplying schools among Negroes, Mountaineers, Indians and Puerto Ricans 
with practical aids to cultural improvement in living conditions in both schools 
and their surrounding communites. To that end she induced women’s associa- 
tions in Congregational-Christian Churches all over the United States to prepare 
boxes and barrels of clothing, bedding, curtains and linen to be distributed by 
the Association. 

_ But Mrs. Wilcox was also in charge of the printing of much of the Asso- 
ciation’s descriptive literature even after her retirement in 1932. Her last pamph- 
let on Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, came from the printer 
shortly before her death. 


As missionary-at-large she visited all the places in the States and 
Puerto Rico where the Association has work and saw first-hand the disadvantages 
and needs of the people it would help. She then presented the work in clear word- 
pictures to Congregational-Christian Churches the country over. 

She was also for many years the Vice President of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and in addition represented Congregational women upon the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. She was chairman of the Eva Clark Waid Memorial Fund for World 
Peace, to raise funds to endow the peace activities of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions. 


As has been indicated before Mrs. Wilcox was of an unusually active and 
practical turn of mind. When in late years the condition of her heart forbade 
negotiations of stairs, her son James, a mechanical engineer, built with his own 
hands an ingenious elevator so that her active life might not be entirely cur- 
tailed. At the funeral services, May 21, 1936, it was fitting that the man who 
induced her to enter the work of the Association, Dr. H. Paul Douglass, should 
conduct the simple but beautiful service. She requested that money usually spent 
for flowers be used for scholarships in American Missionary Association schools. 

The following tribute to Mrs. Wilcox by Mrs. Lucius R. Eastman has been 
spread on the Association’s permanent records: 


“Mrs. Wilcox was a person to whom the dictum—‘By their 
works ye shall know them’ was a command for living. Her child- 
hood and youth must have been permeated with the atmosphere 
of the Christian ‘ethic’ which became for her the breath of life 
throughout her adult years. She not only brought up her family 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, but her own life was 
an exemplification of those righteous persons whom Jesus said 
were blessed of the Father, for whom the Kingdom was prepared 
from the foundation of the world. She certainly fed the hungry, 
gave drink to the thirsty, clothing to the needy and ministry to 
those who were sick or in trouble. The concrete expression of 
her religion was an innate necessity with her. Her work with the 
children in the mission bands in her home church, which she car- 
ried on with such joy and energy, attested this. Her placement 
and follow-up work for years with the Monclair Fresh Air and 
Convalescent Home is a lasting memorial to her vigor of Chris- 
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tian thought and action. Her crowning work, however, as secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work with The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, we would hold in special and lasting remembrance for its 
breadth, initiative, courage and patient persistence; for its em- 
phasis on the things that she found lovely and of good report. 
Where others might fear to tread, or become weary in well 
doing, she never tired. She held up the torch of truth and stead- 
fastness, of lack of self-seeking, of integrity of spirit, of joy in 
service. 

“Mrs. Wilcox had convictions and she was never afraid to 
stand by them, to enunciate them in no uncertain terms. Some- 
times persons working with her were fearful of differing with 
her. If so they did not understand her. She was a perfect pro- 
duct of Christian democracy. She had her individual point of 
view, but if she was out-voted, she accepted the verdict of the 
majority and set herself to work with a will towards the goal 
of her ideals, but within the prescribed limits. She was Idealist- 
Realist par excellence. She had the strength and vision of the 
pioneer, his courage and his persistence, one step after another 
always and ever forward. We acknowledge our debt to the depth 
of her convictions, to the loyalty and devotion of her service. 
We can only hope to follow her lead, to enunciate the depth of 
her sincerity, her love of truth and her desire to live the Chris- 
tian principles which she believed in, heart and soul.” 


Mrs. Florence Hipp Poinsette, a teacher and community worker in 
Charleston, died at her home in that city on Sunday afternoon, April 19, 1936, 
following a year’s illness. From the time of her appointment in September, 1927, 
until 1933, when she was granted a leave of absence, Mrs. Poinsette was a 
teacher of Domestic Art at Avery Institute, and in that department made a 
highly unusual and creditable contribution to the young women of Charleston 
who came under her guidance and direction. 

Walker Doyle Miller died on Sunday, February 9, 1936, at Bluefield, Vir- 
ginia. His life was intertwined with that of The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. He was born in Alabama in 1888 and received his education at Talladega 
College and at Oberlin. From college he went directly into the Army, serving 
with credit overseas during the World War. In 1920 he went to Brick Junior 
College as treasurer. There he met and married Dorothy Inborden, the daugh- 
ter of Principal Thomas S. Inborden, who had been a teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics in the public schools of Washington, D. C. In 1928 he left Brick to 
become treasurer of Southern University in Louisiana. About six years ago he 
went to a similar position with the Bluefield State Teachers College at Blue- 
field, West Virginia. He was buried in Arlington Cemetery with military honors. 
His brother, Minuard B. Miller, has been treasurer of Talladega College for 
fourteen years. 
_ Mrs. Mertie Graham Glover died on February 20, 1936. She was born 
in Colebrook, New Hampshire, in 1871. She studied at St. Johnsbury Academy 
and Mount Holyoke College, where she graduated with high honors. After three 
years on a fellowship at Hartford Theological Seminary she entered the service 
of The American Missionary Association for one year as professor of Liter- 
ature at Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, and for two years as principal of 
Beach Institute, Savannah, Georgia. In 1900 she married Edwin Osgood Grover 
who was engaged in the publishing business for many years. When her husband 
was appointed Professor of Books in Rollins College ten years ago she became 
a resident of Winter Park, Florida, where she died as the result of an automo- 
bile accident. One of her daughters, Frances, taught History in the High School 
department of Talladega College during 1927-1931 and is now a worker at the 
Hindman Settlement, Hindman, Kentucky. 

Miss Annie Bridgman passed on March 19, 1936, after a long and serious 
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illness. Miss Bridgman was the efficient and enthusiastic office secretary in the 
District Office of Boston for over thirty years. She gave her life unstintedly to 
that service—her whole heart was in the work. Through her office passed hun- 
dreds of missionaries from the South and they always found her a wise and 
helpful friend. Whenever the colored people of Boston or those who travelled 
through needed a friend, Miss Bridgman was always on hand and she was a 
friend indeed. As an illustration, when Roland Hayes was a poor student in 
Boston Academy of Music, she was constant in her efforts to encourage him and 
sought many opportunities for him to sing and help out his meagre purse. When 
Roland sang in Smith College, his only call was on her in her feebler years. 


Miss Bridgman came from the finest New England stock. She was born in 
Northampton, Mass., where her father and Mr. Lyman owned and operated the 
Bookstore for sixty years. She was honored by highest words of praise by her 
pastor in the old Edwards Church of which she had long been a member. Her 
brother, Howard, was for many years the editor of the Congregationalist and 
then for a short time until his death was the Secretary of the New England 
Distict for the Association, she being her brother’s secretary. 


Probably the most golden moments of her life were those she spent on a trip 
through the South in one of the parties touring the schools. For so many years 
she had known these schools by name, had a distant relationship with every 
teacher, and then the Association paid her way for a visit to see them all face 
to face. Those who were with her will remember how radiant was her face as 
the long dreamed of places became a reality. And everyone seemed to know her 
for she had kept a rapid and constant relationship by her letters. The Associa- 
tion was long honored by her faithful and loving services and desired to make 
its appreciation a permanent record. “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Mrs. Mae Francis Griswold, organist at Talladega College during 1919-22, 
died at San Diego, California, January 12, 1936. Her husband, Mr. George N. 
Griswold, was treasurer of the College during 1919-24. Mrs. Griswold’s friends 
and associates remember her for her geniality, kindness and high character. She 
was musical and artistic with brush and needle, and also in the culinary art. 


Rev. John R. Sims, Pastor-Emeritus at Gadsden, Alabama, died October 
3, 1935, at Gadsden. He was ordained in 1883, following his graduation from 
Talladega Theological Seminary. His pastorates were in the Congregational 
Churches at Shelby, Alabama, 1881-1893; Gadsden, 1893-1923 (Pastor-Emeritus, 
1923-1935) ; also serving First Church, Fort Payne, 1894-1904. Mr. Sims was a 
noble example of a gentleman of the old school whom the world can ill afford 
to be without. 

Rev. Fountain J. Ragland, Pastor of Christ Church, Ensley, Alabama, 
died June 4, 1935, at Birmingham, Alabama. He was ordained in 1884, and gradu- 
ated from the Talladega Normal Department and Theological Seminary during 
that year. His Congregational pastorates were: First Church, Mobile, Ala., 
1884-1895; Christ Church, Wilmington, N. C., 1895-1901; First Church, Birming- 
ham, 1901-1918; Christ Church, Ensley, Ala., 1915-1935. Like Mr. Sims, Mr. 
Ragland endeared himself in the hearts of all who knew him for his dignity, good 
judgment, delightful friendliness and high character. 

Mrs. Edwin Chalmers Silsby died in Washington, D. C., December 31, 
1935. She was born November 6, 1850, at Madison, Ohio, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Emerson Wadsworth Brewster. She was a lineal descendant of Elder 
Brewster and Governor William Bradford who came to this country in the 
Mayflower in 1620. : 

In 1877 Nettie Brewster was married to Edwin Chalmers Silsby, son of mis- 
sionary parents, who had been appointed by The American Missionary Associa- 
tion to succeed his father as principal of the Burrell Academy in Selma, Alabama. 

In 1885 Dr. and Mrs. Silsby came to Talladega College. After Dr. Silsby’s 
death, Mrs. Silsby went to Washington to live with her daughter Laura. She 
returned but once to Talladega College on the occasion of the dedication of 
Silsby Science Hall in 1927 in honor of Dr. Silsby. In the life of Talladega Col- 
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lege no name is more revered than that of Silsby. This is due to the life and 
character of Mrs. Silsby as much as it was to that of her distinguished husband. 


The death of Frederick Bartlett Riggs, September 19, 1936, both removed 
what might be called a “pioneer personality” from the present and severed one 
of the two living links with the long past of our missionary work among the 
Sioux Indians. 

Mr. Riggs was the fourth member of his family and the third son in the 
direct line of descent to give himself to a lifetime of service to the Sioux In- 
dians. His grandfather was Stephen Return Riggs, who was sent as a mission- 
ary to the Indians in 1837 by the American Board. His father was Alfred Long- 
ley Riggs, who was born among the Indians, and who founded the Santee School 
in 1870. 

Aside from the periods when he was away at school, Fred Riggs made his 
home at Santee, Nebraska, from 1870 to his retirement in 1933. He entered the 
permanent employ of The American Missionary Association in June of 1892, 
first as assistant to his father and later as principal of the Santee School. 


Under his direction Santee developed along progressive lines, until at the end 
of his administration the lower grades had been dropped and the emphasis placed 
upon the four high school years. 

Mr. Riggs had many of the characteristics of the pioneer. Few white men 
have equalled his command of the Sioux language and knowledge of Indian life. 
He was highly resourceful along mechanical lines. Never was he happier than 
when giving a lecture on modern science in the Sioux language with a stereop- 
ticon operated from an acetylene gas tank to an audience of Indians assembled 
many miles from any of the improvements made possible by electric power. 
Although most of his life was spent in a highly inaccessible hamlet on the Mis- 
souri River, he never lost touch with the intellectual currents of modern life. 
He mastered the art of rising above a seemingly barren environment. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


1935-1936 


Fiscal Year October 1, 19835—September 30, 1936 


The Treasurer’s Report for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1936, follows. 


Since the end of the fiscal year notice has been received that accu- 
mulated dividends on preferred stocks held in the portfolio will be 
paid, in the amount of $173,086.50, before December 31, 1936. 


This sum will be applied to wipe out the accumulated deficit of 
$90,531.10, and the remaining balance will be paid to the Trustees of 
Talladega College on account of the pledge of The American Mission- 
ary Association to its Million Dollar Endowment Fund. 


Ly= ap eee 


Treasurer. 
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Exhibit “A” 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET 


September 30, 1936 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on hand.................0005 Rasopicasdtecissentns 
Investments: 


*Securities—Book Value $ 7,610,354.39 





Mortgages—Book Value . 2,113,971.17 
Real Estate—Book Value 655,995.70 


Securities—Tatnall Fund (Held as Agent)—Book Value. 
Advances to Mortgagors .. 

Motes Receivable ...<..2.5.50c0cceseseesses 

Real Estate Buildings and Eq aie 
WRCIOLE OR PXPOCNSOS isk claainloen one asec caves neaeSeseersicccesse’s 


LAGE Do nC OE RO Ian Ar SECC SO EO COMING IOC ORD SSCHATE 







Bond and Mortgage—Straight College............. 
PR ReEEY AMG = rcnide sacs ccacee erect s 
Charles M. Hall Endowment Fund................. <a 
Daniel Hand Endowment Fund .. 2. .0.cc0.cccccssccccoccsscsccoccs 
PHuGGwRIENt PMNS —AGCHETAl oo. cee ss sce ccecssces Cesrscle vr acescieclne sce 
PuGgownient PUNAS—SPeCial 2.22. occecn secs caccasccccessbecsccccsss 
RIMANETOHTEIMUCHETE Ot TIES) wicicice'ce's oes aea viens secrasaeae ce aese racedes 
PRISE PREISIIED arse wie e sO nie c civeinc.a'es Was nwnins’esievee sess eso seaesocie 
Sas VaR MEE aioe 37 row onic wacs cieacs tne lees «claws censsesscnas'esh ss 
Warestricted Reserves ..2..2.0.iescccsccccscoces one esccccccccsscecs 
Tatnall Chee (American Missionary Association Interest One- 

RUG tee ph sacc aa ta a nicic a aeice si ceisnise raison inle lec cen e'nn\anewalelenie'e 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND FUND RESERVES........ 


Surplus or (Deficit) September 30, 1936: 
American Missionary ASSOCiation .......sssseseeeceseeceeeees ($90,531.10) 
Daniel” Harid Fund ) . 2.2. cccccccccescccctecccceseneseseveccseencss 72.80 






TOTAL can cacsessccosccccccessssuses scene cqnawsceeensossccccss 


$ 122,362.31 


10,380,321.26 


3,296,169.76 
72,577.10 


$13,904,115.82 


$ 150,000.00 


10,660.59 


13,994,574.12 


¢ 90,458.30) 


$13,904,115.82 


The American Missionary Association has contingent liabilities in the amount of $198,- 
360.25, of which $101,037.88 represents guarantees of loans made by The Congregational 
Church Building Society to American Missionary Association churches and $97,322.37 a 


pledge made to Talladega College. 


* Market value of the above securities at September 30, 1936, amounted to $9,060,743.00. 
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Exhibit “B” 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


(Exclusive of Hand Fund) 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1936 











INCOME 
CONETIDUEIONG - fois ciocsine cetersic oe epeialelnis ato stale lovaimtalloreren estcistate omietelrste é $ 86,565.52 
Income on Investments: 
all ataind: Gis an censclecelaseicuicweee tedster) stecterta ASEH Ad mats $298,049.05 
IREStHIETER.) LOGI Sar icteia cin ieiats\ctereictelercieisiors:sfarnia\cle'e s\elaielelpietalcinistniete 28,846.35 
Conditional sGift) Bund Since cones coceeskeumestoua estates 11,412.92 
General PR andl a sats cisiaicgivicis.ve sisindietaiels sisieinie erventale nterstermtarretts 19,892.88 
358,201.20 
BO BACIES te cieete ciate elelsieteis se eizsrels elele ole cisinisreroisveteisieime picts tiem Sieteieieieeants 30,552.67 
Income Received at Schools: 
WP OWALION Sisal mvacis civ nisie since ooeieterwinieesieiaieteseoheceiaia este melee elaisi caste $ 19,812.92 
Trustees of Talladega College..................sseeseeeee 3,949.44 
“TUtiON'S eos cactesee aioe wivigiels oraiaiele'e ate nlolere'eletviow cieteletocarsinicletacateiets ola 109,997.43 133,759.79 
Miscellaneous DEnCOnte ir ae ici sis cc ciasuse less nicisic.olsivisicis ejelsiern isis aioleiciale 2,385.28 
Conditionals Giltsieenitcesceacicciccccsn omeisiesniewistaecrciereie cresiinceys 8,900.03 
PROTATIIGINCOM ES, cretnyatsiicicicwias tote so etre eielslalcialtie/acietaieitts 
EXPENSES 
Annuity Payments—Clergy  csccwwisce ences <a ciicesivls oejeisieniee $ 951.06 
Cooperative Activities 3 a 6,810.00 
Equipment and Repairs Bn 20,357.00 
Finance Department ...........+. oie 22,587.77 
INSU ANGE sees c.cs.cieieuieiseiisicasiesiecsemaisicesis Ao 14,364.95 
Interest on Straight College Mortgage a 4,945.84 
Investment Department .............+.- as 1,380.00 
Missions Department .............. a 22,390.32 
Missions—Field ........ 331,097.35 
Promotion Department 20,965.26 
Retiring Salaries ....... 37,908.98 
Retirement Fund Expense. oe 500. 
Teachers Travel .......... Son Sais delaa't aie ole wielerete Cocine eines sete 6,591.78 
Expenditures ats Gchools! saaceaistes esismlseisinrcgenyemenctesiiwicos teers 133,759.79 
Distribution of Designated Income ............cceeeeeeeeeeee 31,231.63 
Annuity Payments—Conditional Gifts ................ceeeeee 19,981.58 
Interest: on) Bank” Loans, scone ccinierecancvocssscenn mee cocemene 2,287.50 
Contribution to (Hand “Fund! icsccssoccccvsecescsctonatioeney 3,800.00 
TOTAL EXPENSES) Grswcouesselcoennesenesesahenc cece 
Excess of Expenses over Income: .............eceeeeeceeesees 


Exhibit “C” 


THE DANIEL HAND FUND 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1936 


INCOME 
Contribution from American Missionary Association.............sssseee $ 3,800.00 
Income>on Tnvestments ). jccssnscsscscetar cece eee eee 65,669.54 
TOTAG: INCOME iik.vistacacsedsncor cmos peso a ee eee 
EXPENSES 
Missions Department ..........cscecee alaiWie Siecle aisle ts aise Ts aisle vais ettiolereicleloten ts aaa $69.498.48 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


Co i i i ii iis 


i i i i 


$620,364.49 


$681.910.81 


$ 61,546.32 


$69,469.54 


69,498.48 


$28.94 


Exhibit “D” 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 


EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1936 


Debit Balance as of September 30, 1935—A. M. A.......ceccecceeceeess 
Credit Balance as of September 30, 1935—Hand Bund ertesctianaeee ao Nas Amery 
EGtale DeBIEy Ba laviCe morse jece tore oie eee te care cee ces cng ot anor tnaaee " ($189,127.90) 
INCOME 
Contributions available for Appropriations from: 
RO EA TCHTE SUMMER orn Seca chara sioner at nates sine wield eicid oeteiate slaualscewie eluace-cyawe emote $ 82,412.20 
SYR WAN ANS pew es Teantcr- (stereo ata afcleotasolals minis eiatste eatetolsio ae ie sivsie wlvietaie'eidie esieeasiaa 4,153.32 
Contributions Designated by Contributors  ..........cceeecceccveseseces 21,748.20 
siritstees) Of Lalladera College: succorsccrecrssieticcsive vere ccuenceaiaceisslece 3,949.44 $112,263.16 
Encome:on’ Investments—A. “MM. A... .cseccacccccccesovecsousnecacavesevcine $358,201.20 
Income on Investments—Hand Fund..........cccccecccecceeecevecececes 65,669.54 423,870.74 
Legacies: 
ISS ASO SUR CSCEVES orate tisiciels crsreie troidialo scl sreinie sia Sia wiaiswiel net CaWalseled ace ance eadins see $ 12,887.51 


1935-1936 Applicable to current year ... 






--» 17,665.16 30,552.67 


Conditional Gifts Matured ... 8,900.03 
MAIEIONS: TENE ices oe cactaesls vee : 109,997.43 
Dla Cer SI tte ties: 0's a ciara’ eyetaye sie oer eeaeionatere ace 450.00 
Votes of Administrative (Committee: ssace<cesccscieciececccsiessacecccosses 160.244.86 

PROCAN MEM TRENT © 1A COME sia oicln,a\aret ores; ayuid\oral sicloiecele wie lelaisietelafeisla'nielelsloGicisloe's $846,278.89 
Appropriation from A. M. A. to Hand Fund...........sccseceecseeeeeee 3,800.00 

GRATIN ae) ALAC TEs ws crcreaiciaiaie\ratelos aivinie’eisieistclzia wiciainivwsisiete's’e sjeleiaisieis w\sletsiais.a(eie $660,950.99 


EXPENSES 
Department of Missions 
Missionary Administration, salaries of Secretaries and Associates.. $ berg 





ROFL EVO) Ge ciste.cicvs ara ciel oe arale'e cialwielelajaecicie's caidtewesie Ge ve Qis.aeie a Nis.ciieisiele's sieieg' ove 042.43 
Field, Printing and Supplies ...........ccsceescnecesecencceccseserencenes 810.46 
Clerks and Stenographers .........ccccccscececccccecccceccescnrececseess 6,018.72 
New York Office: Supplies, postage, etC.......sseseesseeeees $ 1,482.03 
PRET ET oacece Zc clovelcistols’s'slsie Ginie pisiSiors Bialel pieces cfetate's 1,613.35 3,095.38 $22,390.32 
Equipment and Repairs ........ccceceee cece eee cencenecescenseeecsesesenes 20,357.00 
Insurance: Fire, Auto, Hurricane, Fidelity..........sseseeseseeeceeeeee 15,257.34 
Group LASULANCE <.c0c cccccscaccpesecccesscccseesiccve SGcb NaS COAS SODOSADOOD 1,263.07 
ROACHES CL LAV Cle Cott as cae daaicivieleinseinieieleleieie‘eje.sieis e sivelejeelelee aia vie/cieiieeiasels'sie 6,591.78 
Cooperative Work for Missions ..........ssseeeeeeesereeececeeeseereeeees 6,810.00 
Retiring Salaries ........ecceeeecceeccceeccceenecererserenes eeccesninseetrare 37,908.98 
PRT ELOHS ore che ocee ae caiz we ce cine die vee swis.cla/s-a wow SUseetie eelsieless cele ecaseicces oe veines 109,997.43 
Slater! Mund <r ccccscsicccoescases memes See aeeeressectaessceascnsaes REACUCESCOK 450.00 
wee Southern Field 
Schools for Colored People: 
Florence, Alabama, Burrell Normal School ........sssseeeeeeseeees $ 1,700.00 
Talladega, Alabama, Talladega College..... seve .». 56,649.44 
New Orleans, La., Straight-Dillard University. 35,000.00 
Tougaloo, Miss., Tougaloo College .......+.+-++++++ 40,359.87 
Charleston, So. Car., Avery Institute.........sss+s+++-- 9,610.00 
Greenwood, So. Car., Brewer Hospital.......--.+++-+++- 500.00 
Memphis, Tenn., Le Moyne College..... Bortetueicteiaieralele = eteisi= 33,000.00 
Austin, Texas, Tillotson College.......csececeesesseueeeeceees 28,000.00 
Furloughs .....ccccccccccccccccccecscscscescceenees Paeeeaeaehmesnesle sles Pere 
Southern Phucches ae arene caution sersceeciess ns -sseesiiscentss 1,509. 
$227,817.88 
Sen eee tess, ae SEE AACSB COR DEU AOC ee edadlacis ca caw ssaisseies 10.29 
chool for Mountain ites 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn., Pleasant Hill Academy .....-+.+++esseeeees 18,000.00 $245,807.59 
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Indian Field: 









CRUECHESY fesse ctereicinisi dein ts nowietoiainare eideie seins otter eeeeeceseerereseenrsese . $ 11,036.59 
Santee, Nebraska, Santee Normal Training School................ 16,210.83 
Elbowoods, North Dakota, Fort Berthold Mission................. 6,410.07 33,657.49 
Puerto Rico: 
Church Work and Social Service........sssseseeseees wie disle sities viasienes $ 25,000.00 
Educational Work-Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute........... 10,000.00 
Medical Work-Humacao, Ryder Memorial Hospital .............. 18,426.25 53,426.25 
TOTAL—Department of MiSSiONS ..cccccsccccevsecccsscrscesvns $553,917.25 
Finance Department: 
Salaries and Clerical Expenses of Treasury Department........... $ 10,864.83 
G@UStOdYPOTMSECUTILIES canes oe stelecisereciias coe sistem cian \ecite seetenene 5,374.86 
DREN Eireneatsravsints eirinreistoTeiauatnse aiainaiaa clalsra(etalesatelare'e otalelelacataielasatere's ele fsipasrare\s(eieteletsteaterets 1,016.50 
Supplies, postage, telephone, etc. ...........ccccscerccrccccccecevess 1,275.15 
Pe TAaVelitigs SEXPEHSES! | piaisie vise ciciois:a e\olaipic a a /eicinieloln tare ele atetnis]ateetateiuictamte whalers bre 1,627.48 uy 
Burnitiremsand ie tr xctures cen crc cae leietoie cicleteisiafare/e(air eioisieversiotele ste nietaiatsiaeteratetei= 125.50 
PANIGILOL Se FOES) oo orcs atein sie sienleiaierare tiers micierawinisinis vin aieie lemieieis ents Wie is siaie em elenree 700.00 
Expenses Ole EStAbes. wep awison neiisieiecicisjee esters etonroeces nie oyeieaereielacoaioters leita 1,603.45 
TOTAL—Finance! Department | lems <ijeisieieisjeiols a /sclas viene sie sslslerisiewe ; $22,587.77 
Promotion Department: 
Executive ‘and clerical salaries ........cccsesscsessescaecsss -» $ 6,268.81 
Travel 6 648.86 
Retitis asec. 159.43 
Literature 1,492.24 
Supplies, postage, t 1,274.02 
Missions Council ........esee0s 7,833.19 
Project Secretary 1,345.94 
General publicity 857.28 
Editorial work .......... 888.38 
Women’s Committee ... 5 elie 104.23 
Bee RSA: Adult) Educationescsncscaemscicicestaiscsuicine ss 92.88 
TOTAL—Promotion Department ...........:.ccceceeeescececeens $20,965.26 
Annuities Conditional | Gitts Omari siecm'a/ er sreinie/olsielsieisielsteinye ajo ivice isan siareieiane $19,981.58 
AnnuityePUnd—Cler ey dive cicmsinciciew le sioae vine eisielcielow siejersisis lav wicieaeeineeincies 951.06 
Distribution of Income designated by Domor...............seeeeeeseeee 28,846.35 
Contributions designated by Contributor ..... PCB OOP a CSO DO OOOH 21,748.20 
Interest—Bank loans and Straight College mortgage.................. 7,233.34 
Investment Departmen tir iscaiaacete. smeiisuiecuteniengis aceeletincnicisic ene wesicigide 1,380.00 
Retirement Fund for Lay Workers—Overhead...........cscseceeeecees 500.00 
TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES—A. Mo Avs csncicecccccvec cusses $678,110.81 
THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE 
Athens, fAlabama, ‘Trinity School) 3 s.osciccrmswtereeien clones ocieicisieiaewacieideteia $ 6,700.00 
Fort Davis, Alabama, Cotton Valley. School” isk... Siucess. sce nececscee « 4,200.00 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln. Normal School! i. .0..cccssceccccenecceuecuse 10,751.00 
Fessenden, Florida, Fessenden Academy ...........cscscseecccscecsece 12,000.00 
Macon, Georgia, Ballard. Normal School ssc sc c0e0e vison scesceueesioneue 6,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia, Dorchester Academy ............sssssccccceesseues 13,942.50 
Kings Mountain, No. Car., Lincoln Academy................ceeeee 008 13,195.70 
Teachers” “Lraviel” “cssinansninscnucises sce ae scene ec meteon vere share eee 2,709.28 $69,498.48 
TOTAL) CURRENT. EXPENSES) Giscesccteecsciuncsentcceestnone $747,609.29 
Appropriation to Hand Fund Account by A. M.-A...........cc0eeeeees 3,800.00 
LOTAD gies os cues ticiesacieameeenia atone camera eee eee 
Balance as of September 30, 1986—A. M. A.........cceccececcvceccecees ($90,531.10) si ee 
Balance as of September 30, 19836—Hand Fund................secceecees 72.80 (90,458.30) 
GRANDS O PAL icc cet ne vse os eee eae uretne sae Rae EanEe Raa Se $660,950.99 
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Exhibit “E” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Received During Year Ended September 30, 1936 
GENERAL ENDOWMENT 


Receipts: 
State mOupoaran oF ROSCES, -niisic'siviy sais sive s demain cs stevie. cisisleleiele mle save $ 2,000.00 
SEAL CMGL MARIS 1) ST CIICS Dole cncin'e winscsiciseivloie vclnn@icaisinl sicis cise sain ereisieainiee 62.70 
Wm. F. Merrill Matured. Conditional’ Guts cocsa ccs cens concise vee 20,900.00 


Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Colored People..................... 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENTS 








Receipts: 

Aarictne erield Beara PUN. 6 ccs nenansciiescctescseonscisssccneccces ae 516.50 
persight College, New Orleans.. ate : 1,433.38 
Saunders Benevolent Fund 536.71 
oe Hill, Tenn. . 665.00 
Tougaloo, Minga hac Ne eee es 104.63 
Ryder Memorial Hospital, Puerto Rico 69.42 
$3,325.64 

Less: : 
Amount from Bricks, N. C., transferred to Dillard Bldg. account 359.06 


NET INCREASE ......0....ccceecccnccccesccccssecccccccennecccses 
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$22,962.70 


326.33 


2,966.58 


$26,255.61 


Exhibit “FP” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS—GENERAL 


September 30, 1936 
















Allen, Nancy E. ..scccscsccecccccccnccccccsccesccescessscccsccsscreccesseses $ 14,200.00 
Baillie, Mattie K. ......-cescescesceccecees Salad Maceiaeo mica cin a sietoies cele Pietterates Dior 
Band of Hope Fund ......e.eceeereees sare aiefolere Glare ehctatatets « sisisiaielejare sie ne aiwiprecerr-ere Rhye 
Belden, Agnes W. . ain oiscelal siete euacamersionets AERO DON OAAASC RE AC UO BOCES ORHO SAS ae 
Belden, Julia M. ...ccscccccceeccecccccccescceccesccescscssnsssncssessecsreres 500. 
Bishop, M. R. ...cccccscccsccvccevccccvccevcvescsvsencsenssessscssccsecsssess 50.00 
Blakeman, Cathe ie A... dccivicielsia a ctovoletanace etna wales atin tere eciete(aiciow/qjscaie\cpieiw ate siatataee 1,900.00 
Brateri M.. Gos Bi aide e:cis tai secsleciesiels cities ciestele's joint viewsle's alv)ainis(elafelsielalt)s/eetsid'etein 2,875.00 
Brewer, Mrs. 8 IN Occ ccecizininc ine wiace nts inte Me mcletatoinie aioaistan lara steteiacie'c cls orancnnlsiet 1,029.76 
Brooks, Martha A. .....c.ccsecccccivecceclied cclce sie seis csivielescisecssccesesnasce 1,000.00 
Brown Fund for Colored People «+. 1,000.00 
Brown, Mirss eee elise 500.00 
Building Maintenance Fund 5 22.59 
Burnham, Un a) Gece ceennes : 500.00 
Chase, Daniel L. F. ...... 261.00 
Clarke, Bdwardla iiacccccsics ces 7,554.40 
Dewing Un dye ccptcccie nese cnicsisanisieptenaccsry 13,202.11 
Dicky, GSaraltwA., Band discos cstciccemacacitotenmctets 18,000.00 
Bar lesbbernr yo biti clcicisisinislstsicreisinionioreeteicicivteinie eis cara siemens maaalere - 1,000.00 
Edridge Bund avaseccecosles bens tds avaatee see ae telstacahetsie sia weicieeiale 48 10,000.00 
Edward) Milman: Pierce Ftindiss once sos dete aicieiare a0 veteioie’sineivic alee piela\isiaisietelvieldinie 108,181.65 
Pairbanks, (REebecGai Ps wincsc.c sc sisieracisia econ sinlosle ate csicleie slats clviactisisisielaivivielnteisieierne 2,000.00 
Foltz, Rev. B. ....... Eis bd cb ah asareue wena he suewesbad sens sta ameriee am smeemteclers 1,000.00 
Bord, Robertergecs onc ccttecctsce ov ccbudiswe ca cigelee cies ssw ase ble sleisloicie aieste slate serene 200.06 
Friend, Bio Biere cts sie oyeiate Weiss 8 sreidiaiai 6 o1eibie.clsisisieieis'ovetetoimisiera sye/e Nal cle tershern teat ones pyatetaret 100.00 
Hamilton, Fremes) oe icx cas Sse siedab cers varna's obs aveuais ssisiowis sige cee melden Me he eastern 1,500.00 
Hamilton; ReURs ciceadicscaameraeekasendens sdsmaane ne pesneas Renesas spaianae 1,000.00 
Haskell, “Abby! Bic .sccdscctcazesecdeccsesdcs bid ba ele valores Geeta sowie MURR cet 2,473.50 
Hubbard, en ty = Wreissccsceaicok aac eeciemec ccna cies nian cise etciee creainents ehtciats 25,366.80 
Jae RickeF URUdd nicdcsctc cet ogeu oad ene ae ee Ree 10,000.00 
Jemkesre Wear a cera cisieis oie(sisivisie’erein cca clgie ierera oleiele/alacote piavelein troveteistaleieiatsleiniaie [ate aieiele 312.70 
Jewett, | Elizabeth’: €o> (sc ducers cstasionenaseeaiaroce se tele ccistoumetcne cmaceenas 5,000.00 
Johnson, Thomas J. ...cc.c.cccsscuvcce Vecdededereewelnsel set ede Metedereceinaie 40,000.00 
Kenney,” Asaie Wine socswes acisleaciicceieleisisiste siesieiewelsiv seisiels s/elese vivre cele lnistele aiecenrale 25,000.00 
Pee soo Fe. Macdnsianteelien nad gecamoaneaede Sede@aseddoucedeessaessetesnen cues 100.00 
Bambps Taizziess Wiel .iciss asceccaes esis sok oscece sass oasis orasien each ce teviomtanen 1,900.00 
Wine eo Merrillie Bund) 2.2. seeccvonescceeclem se acloeic asia ccetetist meeseat cette 20,900.00 
Millions Dollarmunde sccsnccadsorcncnacton daecaniccememenesinmmamcemecemmeeciosee 556.38 
Minor Shitid® “can suscccisinccies ostionctees see cemieicedionits elaistaieleteieisie isis elsietesielcnieletansrelert 500.00 
Morrill> Samtrelciks cnc cen ceca naanes cierlenciiabtocinataictgmmiememnaneicisionen cierto 500.00 
Morton, vElanmais 21.) ceca cecelercnte italian acseee cme eee ania a aleeiemitiseracretereinane 2,500.00 
Nason Saralt ayie cs cc-ce a cists eee eiateme caer racial wisieete tiers stele eteiein (Cis eiercioteiciate mene 500.00 
Newton, George tb. Ma scaecccs sacs usciisieciinsiat costa actale sieiatelerce tietties Meeereta ne 5,000.00 
Rabel ne Heme? Gite eressiaiaie wearaipin etereio’e avalsieraisisio:alaieocstotaleialepecclelareis ates are eye inioet raters 2,011.11 
Page) Maryo Be cciiacielsie ass aae.cinaisicelulelsinlcacelvala (sis otseseieie ain Seguien camieaeer estan 200.00 
Pierce, ree Leicisinte waisinisiete ere aibiaterretsione eietelsisitioreeiiaieieiaisie ele etomasieieealeliels eee inate 250.00 
Ranney, See AS Talelcinyais oie oisie a tise eles since nianie slelenentaeineteneea tence emene 10,000.00 
Richardson; 3 J<2 Fame ee cca ents cutaticineie cielcanieloiniern ocniacan eisitneteiiele aie Seeiees 1,000.00 
Richardson; Walligm OH, 35; ccsisse oscationsiaisios osniee ses ce oie ste iene eneebariemete 13,269.42 
Rogers; Sarah’ P. Fand ia sicé sissies cigs olsicniacinn sisiewieeeeisle we cceantancnomesnnee 2,000.00 
Sanford: s Belinda w irsscissc«aicjsina aes/sinjaaiacisiela ies oles atewsis'bjs siareie relal teem ttetemiaee 1,000.00 
Sankey: (Bet Wiad Te cack ocatceie tnigis satale fw teueiby alec (oiain cloineisiarsiniorsie beawicee maine marine 2,372.25 
Sarithy cha ttie he co's citreniswicielanin.aiersie sieisiessleaieioraiaia ew tea tarsetoateetete eaatea tie tecmtomt 487.96 
Smithy Tim Otay -z visicisccinis sate viene wiera enn victiameeeaeinre leis a nisieiecioninte eaieeioaisee ets 5,000.00 
Stark, Sie sarecciays ace Na.c'sjacdisvetsiats ain ain cin wiatere arian oletereieleins aeiewis sigsiematiecis -. 1,926.36 
Stephen ‘Stickney Mountain “Bund 24... cccccictesrcsissmcinaicicccs -. 26,587.46 
Storey, sblorace A.) sence nnnclecie cwicinsie salem euterenieianeat -. 1,450.69 
Susan R. Cutler eae ees ac 500.00 
Thompson, Mary W. .. 500.00 
Towne, Lydia es 16,751.04 
Varnum, Guy R 500.00 
Warriner, MARIO RS ik7 oe uie esis slecie Sisie Dale erelsre marietta eletetere Siete na cleleie ee a eee 1,000.00 
Wells} George oi. i ecndias scicaasrea macteaieniioe tu oairenmmncin erence meee eas 1,000.00 
Wentworth; SAT son. ssccics.sals tines calemasintereenien vcntisemeniteeelsneensmemetee nae 950.00 
White; Elizabeth Hi Foi: diccseccnsmectione cot ahteticseawe sonenuwa creme ieee 1,000.00 
Wihites Samuels cwias cciessre-civisiveisecsiemiverscereis(oveisie sfeineiataye sem eels reinictere em eect reer 3,000.00 
Whitin, wArthans sdaie nae co Scanner en cence Sieisinreie sia eletsrersiocssis erie Wisin oeete 3,000.00 
Wilkins, Susdar Hy cise c.acch ccteseancnns nunca tenet ee eRe eee 3,003.92 
Williams, Addie — Wang > acc asc snetneenne econ coeieaie eae toca memes 1,018.93 
Williams,’ Dr M Coin. Ssiecis ate wan vcimecine aes aie cite siecle ne 500.00 
TOTAL ecivcsis caning aeconnaesac aie ee eon Ce ea ee ee Mae Ga at Ano S7 
Profit on sale of securities—General..........ccsccsscccosevcceescscecenses °844. 
Profit on sale of real estate and Mortgage Department................. 10,137.97 
RAND TOTAL c.jeucwuiesiscuccied acame mete ncaa ei ean aee en $ 463,465.23 


Exhibit “G” 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL 


. September 30, 1936 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
arah A. L. Ber PEI ne cmavinee Sestes : 
Augustus Field Beard Fund 
Bi ger Texas: 
Margen SOs jas 


Bricks, North Carolina: 
Cc: RPO NE SE CINEM saree cseteidies sie vicieiomis tine oases cies cine to renee teas 
J. K. Brick School Fund 





ree Valley, Alabama: 





Miaictiticirs ccecamaaetae casinos vents nncmes canoes uvete che soinceccaentinn isoots 
peace Georgia: 
CONE Mateitee ns accor co natant sine Wen eae scense pnenere seasione se Cr 2,000.00 
EBaOWINCHE PEUNG csc cc cccesedetetesdeesocsotecboececzes Seite nas 18,000.00 
Miron Mottaret tnd oon se taraccscrcecccceeiemscacnetateceeceee 332.04 
Ranney Fund ........ tenets Rae e a ROE oe ee tense orale oe cea ceioo a sclee an 20,000.00 
Donations for General Endowment after Life Interests: 
Atwood, Mrs. Mary J. ci..ccccessece UU SCPE OS SBR ACSO OSCE BOSD RETACEE $ 10,000.00 
Carter, SRC eE Con) Doral BelCartee lier. foi ec ssi aro de cece scents « 10,000.00 
Edward L. Clarke Estate for G. M. Clarke..............ssssecseeeeeeeee 3,900.00 
RU ecco ada ae ay cretstcls sere riniominiseiatnionin's sinieiem ewe cieimin sisieidie nis emieinaise wiarela sieve ners 200.00 
Curtis, td MAC Woe caus pean s acdeias caro sleet oie cia'y alecg ie wisrernib nian ioichs 1,000.00 
Gage, Anna. Jet. ccccecsgess Ath Bam eg SANE ICAI CASA E CEO caatecanons 500.00 
Gerhart, E. R. and C. D:. Sea IO CALI ERD OR DBE RCN Soe COU on ner 500.00 
Gain sorieme icaaiyie Digeae tote oicteie aoie civ ais ore’ o sie leisicicic’ s/s cieisiaisie sininiew wisiaisiae sic bieinisisiovcloin 1,000.00 
Hazen, Louise C. ....... Fea reseed eee Notes Ewan e Mee Ea RET ake ». 2,558.25 
Eis emrt na tice lemons taicaeciscceh oe tae ace seen e caaems caine ts cemesctpcisienscaece 1,000.00 
Holmes, Mise SEP Son aot Sachiogeh Sone ABTA SAP OE Ian An BOO ABD ABS eSoCSeSon0 750.00 
Ree EVN ene re WU ee cine eciattoeoiere otaieisisiniwwintelnssierels die caibisivis ojaie:siois sieieialels alsiaie ota 1,000.00 
(Ennis MAGS 1S ekoondgaSeincon cee Snnied Snaid IanO Sasou SU STErAOUHOOMBSCan Ee 2,000.00 
Johnston, cles Velie Ae mee ees calor rian: akin connec nomi omicna seinen sicisiaia's 500.00 
MCAMIEC EMC UA On ences cence ccascsasace srs ness sciescsicsioce sce eseeicaivisea ss ce 2,000.00 
Mitchell, SALOIING Porinaeosce cree anne poene cast oaba cee re hasieaadsiter se amnees 5,000.00 
Wingate, Haat yg) UNCC oe Shu neeenoe none San BAGcnd ca CAC DBC AGRABOSHEn Te cm GOsENAace 400.00 
Woad Rex wand Mren Sumner: GC, loses sec scscccreccmnsscssapacusecccnass ° 500.00 
Dipawoodam North DakOtd teceswnb rises ciosaeerccrccscs ce roseesiecicsesivsieinase 
Fessenden, Florida: 
OR i ae Casas occas cw urciciccisitiec cceals ss amnins ssc cleeelcic cle vico/neseiviesis vielniecb sea 
Grand View, Tennessee: 
BE MD eCAcasT SOR ics ele cess saves oe ve ne kin wie oo e's eleisnsipainecsinen vicelcisi\edsislenie se : 
Gregory Funds: 
Books  foreMountail. WHILES: seccccen caver cdecccescsccececescrcccscescvesioe $ 16,504.81 
Books for. Colored People ...00.2.c.cccccccsccvcccccccccvceversorccconsos 15,000.00 
Humacao, Puerto Rico, Hospital: 
Douglas Memorial Fund ..........:cceeeeecccccesnetecesccceersensnsesees $ — 138.00 
MES ENS er arte soc Sccciic on avian inase sere dienigh cena ca@ sn cinelels de ove'e aelcicieissinse 1,000.00 
Margaret Miller Memorial ...........sssseeeeeeeeeersereceereceeeeesecees 750.00 
Melissa Gray Daley .......scccececccceccccececcrsesssscsserccssrenrseenes 150.42 
See tes W. aed. OPER Ia SR ie Sie a aa a 
ings Mountain, Nort rolina: 
CM. Masts Rainn Senco teraniervin Coe cicmaie scion e's e's nenlenie ASH COceR reread $ 2,000.00 
George L. and Mary C.) Patterson: 3. 225-<..- Rrra itera eisiarn aie ieinia/sivieietais sieleceiovs 2,000.00 
McIntosh, Georgia: 
WatatecopuRebecca (PD. Fairbanks... ..1.--.sicecscwecee vscosvecs sn scbavtne $ 1,000.00 
(SUING EEN Stas ivi cie sraciciele sic cisiniste cicinisicie co's clelnaisiereein'elvie n/elaioic,a w'scwir tieieiains _ 2,000.00 
Memphis, Tennessee: 
C. A Harrie MP ee ce nae cocisr caet ce sls hbe siveils snises sls ces esis 
Merrill, W. F., Fund ........:..seseeeeeeneececeeeeeseeneeeetereeseereessraes 





$ 1,000.00 
11,080.00 


2,013.36 


74,469.28 


2,000.00 


40,332.04 


42,808.25 
25.00 
2,000.00 
1,900.00 


31,504.81 


$ 2,038.42 
25,000.00 


4,000.00 


3,000.00 


21,400.00 





Marion, Alabama: 
C. Martin 
CGENETAL Wireaauesies cols Celenieeniesiaane? - 


New Orleans, Louisiana: 
















Agard Library ....... $ 200.00 
COR Duker cciaeces ssc. 5,000.00 
Coe oe Mantin tic csicnacsetincts 2,000.00 
HlammoOnd cress ce cdeccsaccleeistoloaiss 5,000.00 
Howard # (Carter: swesaace cen tcadaw saves ations Snaniaemecacieainstsatete’s 500.00 
Million Dollar Fund 463.92 
Gi Stren la yaicsa sieroie c'a\cisieve a\01e)aicysis (ein) sielelacciain vi ofetetelejaterelsisiclateletelsioraie/staleiufelaietataipta: Matcha 4,074.45 
Straight» Scholarships << cece secccje aie cleo releiare nic is eeymtate wleletelotnteleletelolo'oletatalatetate siete 2,938.39 
Trustees. Hunde acseevecns winiavate-vosia sete orarare w.clarareceteloialelrelerelalets terse steloveteialoleveleisinretereta 1,433.38 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee: 

5 Martine eects stee teens disisizie a sbiciavatalwieraialalctefnvelere'sia(acatafatarwinielslctacavefelotere sieve $ 2,000.00 
Be Be Barnhart Scnolarsiip cscs eccrec reac cte srmialctcte cietaselalstay aerate) otal setae stat elie ore 10,000.00 
Biimily sW aREGSee Brizesi issn risielere'tie/e e'eisieie, ele cieip ole(sinia siafelnistelstoeicielaleletatuisiretareres 100.00 
Elizabeth .Po Presey. "Scholarship ooss ac cieies siais visiets mnaleio atoleisle wien Caters taley ater 500.00 
) OWE PENCE: WG Hap CaOnOn OSU COR OUU CUD Ch Guacocdocnsinonndbin ec suodormusdqnad 950.00 
Estate of Rebecca P. Fairbanks ..........ccccccsesssccccccesersercercess 1,000.00 
Estate Olga Crittenden, “The Mary L. Laubengayer Scholarship 

Fund for Mountain  WBikes’” Firs vcd cn cue sees nictse tie cilreine eel eleleletwietareioenicts 9,500.00 
Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary Union ...............eeeeceeeeeeeceeee 14,500.00 
Gor ger Tee W aS WOT ir oie aia isyoce:aioswiaw ater aisle io; einialercteie visietateialolaio isto sinisisleleinrelasieisioters 497.61 
Mrs. PB: N, Livermore’ Scholarship sitccc.ceccsccseues saveuneccecsseaneee 1,981.43 
SiS ‘Stroman. seistedc caine ctuventemoona co sloie te materi stole etre elslaiiare ocieeiatelnre titers nine 5,000.00 
Mary Be WiAtrOus) coats «iclsicieiectemeatersiniersisre[eters7o\ars cies sle!a arateretele’a's ate alae mtelae eioretelare 1,000.00 
Mary I. Jarman .......cccccsccccencsececccvcccseseecccsccenscccecceeescees 38.47 
AddievE. Bourne tRhund | 2osca0acccscteaen cet suainemermaice canine mean enie 200.00 
Bewis) ExePOpe  PUund sacs cctcenucicwcccices svelctoeislstclatcieeic ale oeiainielsmaeetetoiatercleretne 465.00 

Dr; Sanders Benevolent: Fund! c.ccicscosccasi cn piesicsts elas s swe vine eaistose nicl 

Santee, Nebraska: 
Estateof Rebecea.P: Fairbanks jis. ccutcecevicccwmlestsdemlioces aenceeene $ 1,000.00 
CMS Martine. noscuiese doses aisiaverslovaratalargloveve alahetate loses elateve aieiejote stavaratect eietGapeey 2,000.00 

Santurce, Puerto Rico: 
Elizabeth M. Hazeltine Scholarship ..... ateiainyciersielslniaetate ciaia Sictersispie sneer $ 300.00 
CEOMS = Martine race sacielca cists sini ale galcielsrnns Cola veraeremiogn te slam iareine See Ine 2,000.00 

Talladega, Alabama: 
Andrews Theological Hall .............. Sais tevare/svaleimpaiejeteieravtee eet cteisvalave re peers $ 505.22 
Barnes Memorial School Scholarship s..2: 24 s2¢o.ccccses cosenetaessucenee 100.00 
Beecher’ “Memorials oicccrc viscsicsiaeore vic vie cleeurcinyaweregitie tarieesloeaisenete seems 14,700.86 
GH ByRice, Scholarship. cy sc csesaciiectesient'ocanceacececmeremee wea 440. 
CoeMiur Baxter Student: Add! \s\coccieugsrccieeurte cctinne memmneementoetnes - 1,000.00 
Carrol Cutler Theological School .............sseseses 500.00 
De Rorest-. cesses cc scscnisaess os oeeeesces 20,000.00 
E. A. Brown Scholarship .... 709.25 
Student (Aid) fi.6Gnet cece 20.75 
E. G. Ranney Fund 20,000.00 
Endowment ......... 42,319.87 
Eunice H. Baxter ....... aesess 1,000.00 
Graves Theological Scholarship 5,000.00 
Goodnow Hospital .......... «+» 7,000.00 
H.-W kincoin Scholarship. c..cssccscenes cs cereen ee ea eet eee eT 1,000.00 
‘ & LAK Wood: Scholarships nc ccc aannuencienepes ceecemec cot centeren ce 1,000.00 

uke? Memorial, (Scholarships inven cnccesire teenies ueseteeemetcceeaee 434.26 
Marty, .E. Wilcox Scholatship \s.c: oreuccntoeneor amen tens mae tennen enacts 1,000.00 
Maria:: Wells Benton: 2.0 cc/cicwas menses cnawiacmieinenuls tintin onesies team cuemebeane 245.25 
Mrsw Re M> Tenney \Scholarship mamas. cscciisincerecsestcccessmenreeret 1,000.00 
Stone «Theological Scholarship iq. cuseasts enensee sactmamnn seeacnnmacnenaete 1,000.00 
Swadhams Fund ~<..0<ccccss 000 a ala sin avelanersietatwte ots obalajesolataase re teralete eietetaie aenwraptalets 1,000.00 
Win. -Belden “Scholarship ~csisscwesnnv ts capewrens cence wenentenimen tne Hee 1,000.00 
William E. Dodge: --... sics ssssub atanesavcumeeneaes sacle necaet eC eee 5,000.00 
Valet Library, Puind. occ ocecsunce nen sie nen coeone nn cette eee eee 524.83 
Emily W. Skinner Theological Department ...............ccseeceueeecs 5,000.00 

Testaments and Bibles: 
BipAt Ci Reider a... eccsecuns snes Cae een e ee eR I Ee ee en eee 
Theological Scholarships: 
WilhantrJ.> Holley “Bundt oss cnaac woncecnt oe Oe on ee eae $ 5,053.31 
Atterbury FP and) ccs sscasnsnanes cccwusseusetennh creel ore tee ceee arene 5,000.00 
JOMRROY PUN asconiesmniecadelweeree oe tate sO ee eee 1,000.00 


zs 
zs 


$ 


2,265.50 


21,610.14 


47,732.51 
12,464.97 


3,000.00 


2,300.00 


131,500.29 


475.00 


11,053.31 


Tougaloo, Mississippi: 
C. M. 

















PREM ois ic ere wiais a cisieis anita A 
E. G. Upson Scholarship 4 Foonoe 
Elizabeth H. Baldwin ...... 904.91 
Estate Martin Booth — rary Fund 817.17 
George T. Washburn .... 530.11 
H. A. Wilder Fund ... 2,500.00 
Helen P. Camp Fund 500.00 
John Bray Band coecce 1,761.73 
Margaret Upson Scholarship 4,760.00 
Memor 7 of William K. Foster 200.00 
Mrs. Nelson Pomeroy ......... 5,000.00 
Million Doilar Fund .... 132.01 
Ree EL. atid) occas 108.14 
Sarah A. Dickey 12,000.00 
IM MOn OG ace ciccicieialo 12,000.00 
B. Jones Library Fund . 198.00 $ 45,412.07 
Wilmington, North Carolina: 
lee erat tie See ERE ES PEUTIC wariatacte aie crotereraa ictoiclaresstoietatainis wielaleisyaueieia Mictorevelaiats late eielerareic $ 100.00 
PEELS ATIC VU REEVE ES EITIG | corso lalalaiere niet ela't\sic/ois/oiclo s\e\n slercla\a/n'elals\e aun''sin' ols v/e/els «.cieinlara 1,000.00 
Brad reese WN le areas ore ate alfa pin aislnselpteeeetele ool niolaieapsinis x Gploclsiaaic citar vefsesaciaits 225.00 1,325.00 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS—SPECIAL. ..........ccceeee cee eee nee $545,709.95 
Exhibit “H” 
TRUST FUNDS 
September 30, 1936 
Atlanta University Endowment Funds: 
Graves Library Fund ...0....2..ccecescecr eens esc nceceeeeccsceeeeceentees $ 5,000.00 
Tuthill King Fund  ........ccce cece cece eee e cnc rece enetensceeccseteneere 5,000.00 
Hastings Scholarship Fund ........-.....seseeseeee sees cece eteeneeneeees 1,000.00 $ 11,000.00 
Berea College Endowment Fund: 
Tuthill King Fund. ........sssesseseseeereenc cere eeneeeneeesceeeeeesenaeens 5,000.00 
Howard University Endowment Funds: 
Theological Department ...-..:--.ssssasseseeceseseteeesteeseteseeaseaes $ 40,000.00 
Ewell Fund in memory of Emily Spoftord and John Servis Ewell for 
Theological Department ......:..eseececeeeeeeeeeceeecenneeeeectecseres 1,000.00 41,000.00 
Jeffrey Trust Fund ......-.sseeseserensreneneeceesereseesscceeceeence 10,000.00 
Miccons in Africa Endowment Funds: 
Avery Fund  .......ccccccencceceecrcccserscnsseecsescenesererssessesseesaes $ 96,723.92 
Avery-Arthington Fund  .....--.sseeeeeeseeeessecereeeeeneeesesesesanecs 35,000.00 131,723.92 
Susan J. Whitaker Trust Fund ........:.ccsseeeveeeeseereenreereeeserences 1,000.00 
TOTAL TRUST FUNDS ......ccccecesee ees e ese eeereneceeeeceeeesenere $ 199,723.92 
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Exhibit “I” 
AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


CHESTER P.. CHILD 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
New York, N. Y. WATERBURY, CONN. 
Curyster BUILDING 174 GRAND STREET 
New York, October 30th, 1936. 
The Administrative Committee of 
The American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 
I have audited the books, accounts and records of 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


for the year ended September 30, 1936, and submit my report consisting 
of the following Exhibits, Schedules and Comments: 
Exhibit A. Balance Sheet, September 30, 1936. 
Exhibit B. Statement of Income and Expenses (exclusive of Hand 
Fund) for the year ended September 30, 1936. 
Exhibit C. The Daniel Hand Fund, Statement of Income and Ex- 
penses, for the year ended September 30, 1936. 
Schedule Al. Details of Deficit Account, September 30, 1936. 
Schedule A2. Details of Sundry Funds, September 30, 1936. 
Schedule A3. Details of Unrestricted Reserves, September 30, 1936. 


COMMENTS 

Independent confirmations were obtained from the banks verifying 
the balance of cash and bank loan at September 30, 1936. 

Verification was made of the investments held at September 30, 
1936, by physical examination or by direct correspondence with the 
depositories. 

The accompanying Balance Sheet, and Statements of Income and 
Expenses and supporting Schedules, in my opinion correctly set forth 
the financial condition of the Association at September 30, 1936, and 
the results of its operations for the year ended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER P. CHILD, 


Certified Public Accountant. 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of The American Missionary Association was 
held in conjunction with the Biennial Meetings of the General Council 
of the Congregational-Christian Churches at Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., June 18-20, 1936. The President, Dr. William 
Horace Day, presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Carl M. Gates. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting held at Providence, R. I., Octo- 
ber 19, 1935, were approved as printed and circulated. 

The Nominating Committee presented the names of the following 
persons for the respective offices named and they were duly elected: 
For General Officers of the Congregational Home Societies 


President—Rev. Edward Weeks Cross, N. Y. 

ist Vice President—Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd, Conn. 

2nd Vice President—Mrs. Leslie R. Rounds, N. Y. 

3rd Vice President—Professor H. Shelton Smith, No. Car. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary—Mr. Frank F. Moore, N. Y. 
For Auditor 


of The American Missionary Association—Chester P. Child, C.P.A., N. Y. 
For Directors 


Class of 1940 
Nominated by States 
Southern California—Mrs. Bryan N. Brown 
Iowa—Mrs. Elbert A. Read 
Maine—Mr. Willard S. Bass 
New York—Mr. Charles W. Case 
Wisconsin—Rev. Harding R. Hogan 
Minnesota—Rev. Philip E. Gregory 
Directors-at-Large 
Rev. Raymond G. Clark, Ohio 
Miss Edith M. Dabb, N. Y. 
Mr. Alfred H. Hauser, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edward G. Hayes, N. Y. 
Mrs. Raymond S. Jewett, N. Y. _ 
Rev. W. W. Patton, N. J. 
Rev. Warren W. Pickett, Mich. 
Mr. Hibbard Richter, Mass. 
*Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, R. I. 
Mrs. G. V. S. Ryerson, N. Y. 
Mrs. John C. Schroeder, Me. 
Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, Conn. 
To fill vacancies in the Class of 1938 
Rey. John C. Blackman, Wyo. 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, Jr., N. Y. 
Mrs. Robert Peters, Conn. 
Prof. Laura H. Wild, Mass. 
Mr. Fred W. Rust, Mass. 
* Deceased. 
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The following persons were elected as administrative officers: 


For Executive Secretary of The American Missionary Association— 
Fred L. Brownlee a 
For Treasurer of The American Missionary Association— 
William T. Boult 
Treasurer's Report 


The consolidated financial reports of the Home Societies were pre- 
sented by Treasurer William T. Boult as printed in the “Advance Re- 
ports” to the Biennial Meetings on pages 118-128. It was VOTED 
that these reports be received, approved, and filed. 

Amendments to the By-Laws 

The following amendments to the By-Laws, having been duly 
recommended by the Board of Directors, were presented and acted upon 
as follows: 


VOTED: That Article II, Section 4 (a) Administrative Commit- 
tee be amended as follows: First two sentences unchanged. The balance 
of the section amended to read as follows: “They shall be appointed 
biennially by the Executive Committee, at a meeting held in connection 
with the Biennial Meeting of the Association, following the election of 
officers and Executive Committee members of the Association. After 
serving eight consecutive years a member of the Administrative Com- 
mittee shall be for two years ineligible for reappointment; provided, 
however, that an Executive Committee member whose term of office as 
such expires in 1938 shall be eligible to serve on the Administrative Com- 
mittee until the expiration of his term as a member of the Executive 
Committee.” 


VOTED: That Article II, Section 2 (f), defining terms of office, 
be amended so as to read as follows: “The term of office of all officers, 
Executive and Administrative Committee members, and corporate mem- 
bers-at-large shall begin immediately after the close of the Biennial 
Meeting at which they are elected, with the exception of employed sec- 
retaries elected by the Association and the Treasurer, whose term of 
office shall begin on the January first next following their election; pro- 
vided, however, that any election to fill a vacancy for the balance of an 
unexpired term shall take effect immediately unless otherwise specified at 
the time of the election. 


The term of office of the President, Vice Presidents, Recording Sec- 
retary, Assistant Recording Secretary, Auditor and Administrative Com- 
mittee members shall continue until the close of the Biennial Meeting 
next following thetr election; that of the Executwe Committee members 
and corporate members-at-large until the close of the second Biennial 
Meeting following their elections. 


Employed secretaries and treasurers shall be elected for two-year 
terms. 


All officers, committee members, and corporate members-at-large 
shall continue to serve until their successors shall have been elected and 
shall have taken office by written acceptance of the election. 

VOTED: That Article II, Section 1 (a) be amended by striking 
out the words “for two-year terms.” 

VOTED: That Article IV, Section 7 (d) be amended by striking 
out the last sentence: “In the absence or inability to act of the Record- 


ing Secretary, the Assistant Recording Secretary shall perform the 
duties of his office and act in his stead.” 
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VOTED: That Article IV, Section 1 be amended by adding 
thereto a new sentence, as follows: “In the absence or inability to act 
of the Recording Secretary, the Assistant Recording Secretary shall 
perform the duties of his office and act in his stead.” 

Report of the Executive Committee 


VOTED: That the report presented by Secretary Fred L. Brown- 
lee, as printed in “Advance Reports,” pp. 109-110 and in the combined 
reports, “The Crown of Brotherhood,” pp. 17-33, with additional com- 

_. ments on the progress of the work, be received and placed on file. 
Ratification of Joint Action 


VOTED: That all actions taken in the joint session of the Home 
Societies which affect the work and interests of The American Mission- 

ary Association be and they are hereby approved and ratified. 
VOTED: That, upon recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Article II, Section 1 of the By-Laws be amended so as to read: 
“The officers of this Association shall be a President, an Executive Vice 
President, three other Vice Presidents’— (remainder of section un- 

_ changed). : : ‘ 
Election of Executive Vice President 


The nomination of Rev. William F. Frazier for the office of Executive Vice 
President was duly presented. Other nominations were called for. There being 
none it was 

VOTED: That the nominations be declared closed and that Rev. 
William F. Frazier be elected as Executive Vice President of The 
American Missionary Association. 
Ratification of General Council Action 


VOTED: That the actions taken by the General Council at this 
Biennial Meeting which affect the work and interests of The American 
Missionary Association, and specifically those actions dealing with the 
recommendations of the Strategy Committee be and they hereby are 
approved and ratified. ‘ 

HERBERT W. Gates, Recording Secretary. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Président) %wicaiiaw carok-oitereelere tate 
First Vice-President ......++++0 
Second Vice-President ......++. 
Third Vice-President .......+06. 


Recording Secretary ....... 


Rey. Epwarp WEEKS Cross 
.Rev. THEODORE M. SHIPHERD 
Mrs. Leste R. Rounps 
.Pror. H. SHELTON SMITH 
seeeeEV. HERBERT W. GATES 


Assistant Recording Secretary....Mr. FRANK F. Moore 


Mr. Joun F. TENNEY 


Auditors 


Mr. SAMUEL F, BEARDSLEY 


Executive Committee 


1938 
Mr. THomas P. ADLER 
Rey. Joun C. BLACKMAN 
Rev. Ropert W. CoE 
Mrs. F. A. Hatt 
Rev. Jorn W. Harper 
Mr. A. LestrE Harwoop, Jr. 
Mr. J. L. Hirnine 
Mrs. J. H. Hornune 
Rev. C. S. LEDBETTER 
Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
Mrs. B. J. NEwMAN 
Mrs. Ropert F. R. Peters - 
Mr. Frep W. Rust 
Rey. H. H. SHort 
Mr. Cuester L. THomas 
Pror. Laura H. WItp 
Mr. ANDREW WILSON, Jr. 
Mr. P. R. ZIEGLER 


1940 
Mrs. Bryan N. Brown 
Mr. CHARLES W. CASE 
Rev. Raymonp G. CLARK 
Miss Epita M. Dass 
Mr. Puitie H. Grecory 
Mr. ALFRED H. Hauser 
Mrs. Epwarp G. Hayes 
Rev. Harpinc R. Hocan 
Mrs. Raymonp S. JEWwETT 
Rev. W. W. Patron 
Rev. WARREN W. PICKETT 
Mrs. Evpert A. READ 
Mr. Hipsarp RICHTER 


xMr. Dwicut L. Rocers 


Mrs. G. V. S. Ryerson 
Mrs. Joon C. SCHROEDER 
Mr. Ropert SENECA SMITH 


Administrative Committee 


Mr. Puimiies BRADLEY 
Rev. HucH Etmer Brown 
Mrs. ALLAN K. CHALMERS 
*Rev. Ropert W. Core 
*Rev. Epwarp W. Cross 
Miss Marion V. CUTHBERT 
*Miss Epitrn M. Dass 


*Mr. Atrrep H. Hauser 
Mrs. Raymonp S. JEweEtrT 
*Rev. C. S. LepBETrer 
*Rey. Oscar E. MAURER 
Mrs. W. W. PANGBURN 
Mr. L H. Rockwetyi 
*Mr. L. R. Rounps 


Administrative Officers and Field Staff 


Wiu.iaM F. Frazier, Executive Vice-President 
Frep L. Brown ez, Executive Secretary 


WiiiraAm T. Boutt, Treasurer 
Grorce N. Wuirte, Field S ecretary 
Miss RutuH A. Morton, Director of Community Schools 
Headquarters 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
xDeceased 
*Also members of Executive Committee 
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Legacies 


Care should be taken to give the full name, “THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.” The following form of bequest 
may be used: 


“1 GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of.....¢.....65. dollars 
to ‘The American Missionary Association,’ incorporated by act of 
legislature of the State of New York.” 


Conditional Gifts 


The Association offers liberal annuities, varying with ages, to 
persons who wish to make a bequest but need as large an income as 
possible during their lifetime. 


The American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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